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COVER ILLUSTRATION : 


Trinidad, ‘‘The Land of the Humming Bird’’, has been so called 
after these remarkable and beautiful little creatures. On account 
of their extraordinary swiftness, pictures of these birds are 
exceedingly rare. 


Picture by courtesy of R. A. Johnson, Lands and Surveys Depart- 
ment, Trinidad, 


ANNUAL REPORT 


ON THE 


COLONY OF TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
FOR THE YEAR 1948 
PART I 


THIS report gives a summary of important events in the Colony 
during the year 1948. Among these events was the opening on 
5th July at St. Clair of the Colonial Microbiological Research 
Institute—first of its kind in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire—by the Right Honourable Lord Hankey, Chairman of the 
Colonial Products Research Council. The dpening function was 
performed in the presence of His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir John Shaw, K.C.M.G., and a representative gathering which 
included distinguished Empire scientists and delegates from other 
countries. 


2. Another notable event was the visit to the Colony, during 
the period oth to 18th October, of units of the Home Fleet 
commanded by Admiral Sir Rhoderick B. McGregor, K.C.B., 
D.s.o., flying his Flag in H.M.S. ‘‘Duke of York’’. A special 
entertainment committee was formed and special funds were voted. 
The committee and its sub-committees with the help of the 
municipalities of Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, games clubs 
and social clubs, the oil and sugar industries and commercial 
houses spared no efforts to ensure the Navy a real welcome and an 
enjoyable stay. All sections of the populace vied with one another 
in giving expression to the admiration and affection with which the 
Royal Navy is traditionally regarded in the Colonies in peace and 
in war. Many people, too, gave private hospitality in their homes 
to the visitors who much appreciated these kindnesses. The Navy 
responded in full measure by throwing open the ships to public 
inspection—an opportunity of which large crowds availed them- 
selves—and by dispensing generous hospitality aboard. The visit, 
short though it was, will long be remembered in the Colony. 
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3- Except for a brief period of about four weeks when he was 
called to London by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for 
consultation regarding new constitutional proposals for the Colony, 
His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Shaw, K.Cc.M.G., directed 
the administration throughout the year. 


Constitutional Reform : 

4. The year under review was a period of considerable political 
awakening in Trinidad and Tobago. Meetings demanding ‘‘self- 
government’ were held in city squares and popular meeting places 
throughout the Colony, and Government was bombarded with 
resolutions, many showing more enthusiasm than grasp of the 
issues. 

5. The committee appointed under the chairmanship of 
Sir Lennox O’Reilly, Kt., K.c., to consider reform of the Colony’s 
constitution, presented its report early in the year. The majority 
report of this committee signed by 17 members, recommended inter 
alia a single chamber legislature, consisting of eighteen elected 
members, six nominated by the Governor and three officials, and 
an Executive Council consisting of six elected, three nominated and 
three official members. A resolution moved on behalf of Govern- 
ment by the Honourable Albert Gomes (Member for North 
Port-of-Spain), urging approval of these recommendations with 
certain important amendments proposed by Government including 
the increase of the elected members of the Executive Council to 
seven—a majority in that Council—was passed by a majority vote 
of eight to five in the Legislature on 3rd May. The three official 
members of the Council did not vote. 

6. A minority report seeking immediate responsible govern- 
ment for the Colony was submitted by the Honourable Dr. P. V. 
Solomon. This report was also discussed in the Legislative Council 
as the result of an amendment moved by the Honourable Victor 
Bryan (Member for the Counties of St. David, St. Andrew, Nariva 
and Mayaro) to the motion seeking the adoption of the recom- 
mendations contained in the minority report. The amendment was 
rejected by the same 8 to 5 majority. Four elected members of the 
Legislative Council—Honourable Dr. P. V. Solomon (South Port- 
of-Spain), Honourable Albert Gomes (North Port-of-Spain), the 
Honourable A. P. T. James (Tobago) and the Honourable Victor 
Bryan (Eastern Counties)—and one nominated member, Honour- 
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able L. C. Hannays, K.c., subsequently proceeded to London to 
discuss with the Secretary of State for the Colonies and Colonial 
Office officials the proposals for the new constitution. The Honour- 
able R. Joseph (Member for San Fernando) who was already in 
London was also a party to the discussions. 


7. On 30th August, His Excellency the Governor on the 
invitation of the Secretary of State left the Colony for the United 
Kingdom for the same purpose. He returned on rst October. 


8. Various political bodies in the Colony also sent delegates 
to the United Kingdom to make representations regarding the 
constitution. 


g. At the end of the year the Secretary of State’s decision 
regarding the constitution had not yet been announced. 


to. The Legislature, on 16th January, on motions by the 
Acting Colonial Secretary, approved the 14 resolutions on closer 
association of the British West Indian Colonies, which were passed 
at the Montego Bay Conference in Jamaica in September 1947. 


11. Addressing the Legislative Council on 16th April, His 
Excellency the Governor spoke on local government reform as well 
as of constitutional reforms of the central Government. He said 
“It is no secret that political developments of an interesting and 
important kind are not far away. First there is the committee, 
under the chairmanship of the Solicitor-General, which was set up 
following a resolution of this Council, on local government through- 
out the Colony excluding the City of Port-of-Spain and the 
Municipal Boroughs of San Fernando and Arima. I regard the 
work of this committee as profoundly significant and important, 
and I look forward with interest to receiving the report. One 
cannot travel around this country without being struck by the 
absence outside of the three main towns, of a comprehensive system 
of executive local authorities responsible within their restricted 
areas of jurisdiction for the management of the local, but by no 
means trivial affairs of the people. This void seems to me to be 
the more paradoxical in the light of the fact that universal adult 
suffrage was recently introduced into the Colony; indeed the 
County Councils, which are advisory but not executive bodies, 
were elected upon it. Personally I am convinced that the 
inauguration of some system of executive local authority is an 
urgent necessity in the suburban areas, small towns, and rural 
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districts. I look to the Spurling Committee to point us the way to 
a rational and acceptable Solution of this problem. Meanwhile they 
may be left with our confidence to their heavy task’. 


Disturbances : 

12. Stoppages of work accompanied by acts of intimidation 
and sabotage occurred in the sugar industry early in the year. At 
the beginning of March the situation was such that with a view to 
protecting persons from intimidation and allowing them in a 
peaceful atmosphere to make their own decisions about returning 
to work a proclamation was issued under section 59 (I) of the 
Summary Offences Ordinance prohibiting in the counties of Victoria 
and Caroni the carrying of torches, the beating of drums and the 
use of other noisy instruments, the holding of processions and the 
assemblage of unruly crowds. It shortly became evident that these 
restrictions were not sufficient to deal with the situation which had 
developed and seemed likely to get worse and on the 11th March 
a state of emergency was, by proclamation under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, declared to exist in the abovementioned 
counties and in the County of St. Patrick. In addition orders were 
made under the same Ordinance to control and restrict the move- 
ments in these counties of certain disaffected persons who were 
known to be stirring up trouble. At about the same time that 
these measures were taken the sugar manufacturers and the 
recognised trade union of the sugar workers reached agreement 
after protracted negotiations for wage increases in the industry 
amounting over-all to 12 per cent. and involving an additional cost 
of approximately $600,000 per annum. 


13. The stoppages of work continued on a gradually diminish- 
ing scale until the end of April accompanied by malicious setting 
fire to cane fields which resulted in the wanton burning of over 
40,000 tons of cane, about one half of which was a total loss. The 
stoppages were confined to the sugar industry but in the oilfields 
where the labour situation remained otherwise normal there were 
acts of sabotage, attempted sabotage and lawlessness attributed to 
the group of agitators responsible for the unrest in the sugar 
industry. On 17th March a small Police party found it necessary 
to use firearms when faced by a threatening mob in the oilfields 
area. From then on there was a marked improvement in the 
general situation. 
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14. The state of emergency was declared at an end by the 
Governor on the 6th July. 


Revenue : 

15. When the budget for 1948 was being prepared it was 
feared that the Colony was facing a financial crisis. The cost of 
flour had risen considerably and it was at one time estimated that 
$6.300,000 would be required in 1948 for subsidization of certain 
essential foodstuffs in order to prevent an increase in the cost of 
living. In addition, in anticipation of the raising of a loan, large 
sums had been expended from surplus balances. 


16. In order to kalance the budget it was necessary to abolish 
a number of posts and curtail certain social and other services. 
The approved estimates provided for revenue of $37,900,000 and 
expenditure of $37,700,000. 


17. Owing however to considerable increases in revenue from 
Customs duties and income tax the final figures revealed revenue 
$45,300,000, expenditure $38,600,000 and a surplus on the year’s 
working of $6,700,000. 


18. During the year two loans totalling $17,179,784 were 
raised and this enabled considerable sums which had been met 
from surplus balances in the first instance to be charged to 
loan funds. 


Ig. The accumulated surplus at the end of 1947 was therefore 
increased to $20,233,000 at the end of 1948. 


2u. The total public debt of the Colony at the end of 1948 
was $34,151,947 of which $3,825,728 was raised on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government and $13,055,794 on behalf of other 
authorities. : 


Expenditure : 

21. The approved estimate of expenditure for the year 1948 
was $37,725,728, excluding development schemes, which amounted 
to $538,300. The revised expenditure was $38,685,207 being 
$959,569 more than had been estimated. Actual expenditure was 
$38,610,998. 
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DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES FINANCED WHOLLY OR IN PART 
FROM LOANS : 


22. A memorandum indicating general progress of the major 
development works in the Colony undertaken by Government, 
revealed that at September, 1948, it was estimated that over 
$18,000,000 had been expended on schemes for hospital buildings, 
Toad communications, aerodrome improvements, water supplies, 
Jand acquisition, irrigation and drainage. It was estimated that 
$8,000,000 had been spent from revenue and $10,000,000 from 
loan funds. 


23. The expenditure proposed for 1949 for schemes in progress 
amounted to $2,564,180. This sum was voted from loan funds. 


24. Plans had been laid for the carrying out of much more 
development work but owing to the lack of funds these works had 
to be postponed and are now included in the Colony’s develop- 
ment plan which is in the course of preparation. 


25. During the year 1948 the progress of work on those 
schemes in progress was satisfactory. The following is a short 
review of work on the main schemes as at the end of 1948. 


(i) Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain : 

(a) Casualty and Kitchen Block—g5 per cent. complete : 

The structural work on this project has been 
completed and the administrative section occupied about 
three months ago. The remaining portions are progress- 
ing satisfactorily but final completion will depend on 
the arrival of the necessary equipment and apparatus 
from abroad. 

(b) Nurses’ Home—gqg per cent. complete : 

a This project has been completed with the exception 
of the refrigerating plant and the connection of steam 
and hot water facilities. 

(c) Porters’ Lodge and New Entrance—gg per cent. com- 
plete : 

The buildings are completed but a small section of 
the railing is still to be fixed. The contractor has had 
some difficulty in obtaining proper material for this 
work. 
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(d@) New Laundry and Boiler House—7o per cent. complete : 


(ii) Colonial Hospital, San Fernando : 


Work on this project is progressing satisfactorily in 
spite of the shortage and difficulty in obtaining suitable 
materials. The mechanical plant and machinery to be 
installed will take care of the needs of a 600-650 bed 
hospital as is envisaged for the future. The boiler 
plant, in addition to supplying steam for laundering 
purposes and for the steam cooking equipment in the 
main and nurses’ hostel kitchens will also supply hot 
water throughout the institution. 


Percentage 
completion 
(a) Foundation to main block ... 80 per cent. 
(6) Superstructure wes .. Not yet started 
(c) Nurses’ Hostel, Contracts ‘‘A’’ 
to ‘‘D” nd sc s+» QQ per cent. 


(a) Foundation to main block, and 


(6 
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Superstructure : 


This building as originally designed is a four storey 
structure providing accommodation for approximately 
500 beds when completed. It will serve the entire 
southern’ section of the Colony and provide modern 
hospital facilities with Out-Patients, Casualty and 
X-ray Departments. 


Due to the geological formation of the sub-strata 
of the San Fernando area the foundations had to be 
carefully designed and constructed. 


In view of the costly foundation work and the 
strained financial position of the Colony it has been 
decided to modify the design of the superstructure by 
eliminating as far as possible all non-essential and 
luxurious fittings in order to reduce the cost to a 
minimum. 
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(c) Nurses’ Hostel : 7 


This project is completed except for minor electrical 
installations to service the electrically operated kitchen 
equipment, which are now in hand. 


The Hostel provides living accommodation for two 
hundred and ten (210) nurses with communal dining 
room, recreation room, lecture room, visitors’ rooms 
and a sick bay for twelve (12) nurses. 


Due to the unstable nature of the substrata deep, 
heavy and costly foundations were required. The 
estimated final cost of this project is placed at 
$684,600.00. 


(iii) Tuberculosis Sanatorium : 


(iv) Caura 


This scheme provides for the construction of a 
central administration block, male and female blocks, 
and includes dispensary, laboratory, kitchen, garage, 
nurses’ hostel, laundry and boiler huuse. Construction 
will be carried out in two stages. Stage I, 158 beds is 
estimated to cost $1,644,000. Work on the administra- 
tion and ward blocks is now 99 per cent. complete. 


The nurses’ hostel and the senior medical officers’ 
quarters are over go per cent. complete. Plans -have 
been revised for the laundry and boiler house to effect 
a saving of approximately $6,000 to $10,000 on the 
estimate of $116,000 and tenders will soon be called 
for. The matrons’ and sisters’ quarters and junior staff 
quarters have not yet been commenced. It is estimated 
that $483,021 will complete Stage I. 


Water Scheme : 


Work on this project was held up during a review 
of the Colony’s finances and has not been resumed 
except for certain essential maintenance work. The 
project has been included in the list of works contained 
in the Colony’s draft development plan to be financed 
with new moneys. 
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(v) The Tobago Island-wide scheme : 

This is a scheme to provide about 850,000 gallons 
of water per day to the majority of towns and villages 
in the Tobago Island-Ward, consisting of a dam, 

- filtration plant and trunk and distribution mains 
throughout the island. It is anticipated that the dam 
will be completed in June 1949. 


. The following comments relate to work done up to 
and in 1948 :— 

The work on the up and down stream fills was 
approximately 85 per cent. complete. The corewall was 
completed in February, and the apron and protective 
works at the down stream end in April. The clearing 
of the impounding area has begun and most of the 
heavy timber has already been cut. Final clearing of 
bush and stumping has been postponed until the dam is 
ready for impounding water. There was a slow-down 
from June 1948, due to shortage of transport and very 
heavy rains. Until the filtration plant has been installed 
the purity of the water from the dam in the rainy season 
must be open to doubt. As a result of the decision 
that no funds should be made available for anything 
except the completion of the Dam, pending a review of 
the Colony’s financial position, work on the design of 
the remainder of the scheme was held up for some 
months but orders have now been placed for materials 
for the filtration plant and mains. 


PART II 
Chapter I: Population 


26. According to the census taken on the gth April, 1946, the 
population of the Colony was 557,970 persons, of whom Trinidad 
contained 530,809 and Tobago 27,161. In 1931 the total population 
was 412,783 of whom 387,425 were in Trinidad and 25,358 in 
Tobago. The increase in 15 years was 35.2 per cent. The popula- 
tion on 31st December, 1948, was estimated to be 602,814. 
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27. The following table shows the population of the principal 
towns and county divisions and waters of the Colony as ascertained 
by the census taken for the years 1931 and 1946 and as estimated 


at 31st December, 1948. 


City of Port-of-Spain (now inclusive 
of St. James which was included 
in the City from lst June, 1938) 

Town of San Fernando see 

Borough of Arima eee 


County of St. George (exclusive of 
Port-of-Spain and Arima) oe 


Eastern Counties : 
Mayaro 


Nariva 

St. Andrew... 

St. David ... 356 
County of Caroni ... see 


County of Victoria (exclusive of 
San Fernando) a wae 

County of St. Patrick ae 

Ward of Tobago ... 


Waters of the Colony 


ToTaL 


Marriages : 





~ Estimated 
Census Census 3lst Dec., 
1931 1946 1948 
70,334 92,793 100,251 
14,353 28,842 31,161 
5,085 8,069 8,717 
85,904 137,947 149,035 
4,037 4,196 4,533 
10,809 11,815 12,763 
23,340 23,285 25,157 
5,664 5,037 5,441 
51,193 61,739 66,702 
69,086 87,383 94,407 
46,531 69,170 74,729 
25,358 27,161 29,343 
1,089 533 575 
412,783 557,970 602,814 





28. The number of marriages recorded during 1948 was 
3,463 of which 2,776 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, 
Ch. 29. No. 2, 167 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce 
Registration Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4 and 520 under the Hindu 
Marriage Ordinance, No. 13 of 1946. The marriage rate per 
thousand on the entire population was 11.65 as compared with 


11.38 in 1947 and 11.48 in 1946. 
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Births : 

29. The number of births registered during 1948 was 23,940 
of which 12,232 were boys and 11,708 were girls. The birth rate 
per thousand was 40.25 as compared with 38.68 in 1947 and 38.64 
in 1946. For the five-year period 1944 to 1948 the mean rate 
was 39.09. 


Deaths : 

30. The number of deaths registered in 1948 was 7,293 of which 
3,847 were males and 3,446 were females. The death rate per 
thousand was 12.26 as compared with 13.55 in 1947 and 13.73 in 
1946. For the five-year period 1944 to 1948 the mean rate 
was 13.37. 


Infant Mortality : 

31. The number of children who died before completing their 
first year was 1,807 of whom 981 were boys and 826 girls. The 
death rate of children under one year per thousand live births, 
usually referred to as the infant mortality rate was 75.48 as 
compared with 81.46 in 1947 and 78.56 in 1946. For the five-year 
period 1944 to 1948 the mean rate was 79.95. 


Causes of Death : 
32. The principal causes of death were : 


1946 1947 1948 
enteric fever ase one 91 99 67 
influenza ... as oe 20 4 15 
malaria... oe aS 355 217 177 
dysentery ... ase 37 96 30 
pulmonary tuberculosis oe 553 542 532 
syphilis... sie 82 78 51 
cancer . ase 257 257 306 
cerebral haemorrhage and 
apoplexy ase 280 260 275 
infantile convulsions ae 39 27 27 
cardiac and valvular diseases... 584 550 471 
bronchitis ... sae a3 351 322 246 
broncho-pneumonia ate 205 263 276 
lobar pneumonia... Se 134 105 90 
pneumonia (not otherwise 
defined) Pe 80 10 65 
diarrhoea and enteritis Ba 400 497 335 
ankylostomiasis eve wee 54 45 27 
nephritis... see 338 322 243 
diseases of the puerperal state 94 108 85 
diseases of early infancy eae 926 946 948 


old age... a oa 585 649 514 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 
Employment : 

33- The sugar industry continued to be the largest single field 
of employment in the Colony though its labour force had not 
returned to pre-war level. A substantial number of sugar workers 
had been drawn to wartime construction work, many of whom 
were subsequently lost to the industry. The average number 
employed by sugar companies per fortnight during the crop season 
declined from 19,235 in 1947 to 17,815 in 1948. These figures do 
not however furnish a complete picture of the number of work- 
people engaged in the industry since, besides a high labour 
turnover, an appreciable portion (about 35 per cent. in 1948) of 
the canes ground each year is grown by canefarmers who in many 
instances are themselves employers of labour. 


34. Other important agricultural products of the Colony are 
cocoa, coconuts and citrus fruits. It was estimated that during 
1948 the number of workers employed on cocoa, coconut and citrus 
estates was about 16,000. 


35. The level of employment in the oil industry rose from 
14,000 in 1947 to 15,000 in 1948, and in the asphalt industry from 
600 to 670. Under experimental port registration schemes initiated 
during 1948 the average number of stevedores, launchmen, 
lightermen, trimmers and tally clerks employed by private firms 
was stablized at around 1,360 and the number of dockers employed 
by Government 1,300. In addition to dockers there were about 
9,000 industrial workers employed by Government mainly in the 
Works and Hydraulics and the Railway Departments. 


36. A large number, returned at approximately 10,000 in the 
1946 population census, were employed in other industries and 
services including general engineering, quarrying, electricity and 
water supply, building and construction ; the manufacture of 
shirts, clothing, ice, beer, stout, cigarettes, aerated water drinks, 
furniture, bricks, tiles, soap and edible oil. About 7,000 were 
estimated to be engaged in the distributive trades and over 10,000 
in various forms of domestic service in hotels, restaurants and 
private homes. The number of local civilians employed on the 
United States bases declined from 3,500 at the end of 1947 to 
2,994 at the corresponding period of 1948. 
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37. With regard to the aspect of industrial expansion, 
operations were started on the construction of a bauxite transfer 
station which will, on completion, be the most modern in the 
world. 300 workers were engaged on this project and it was 
estimated that the station would offer permanent employment for 
about 200 men. Construction was started also on the erection of 
a plant for the manufacture of bottles. 


Wages and hours of work : 


38. Cultivation workers in agriculture are mainly paid on a 
task or piece-work basis, and the sizes of tasks and systems of 
payment vary between estate and estate according to differences 
in conditions. Considerations such as the nature of the soil to be 
worked and the quality of the work required produce disparity in 
rates or sizes of tasks as between field and field. 


39. In the sugar industry, the rates for task work were 
increased by six cents, and for time and piece work in cultivation 
operations by twelve per cent. on the 1947 basic rates. Workpeople 
employed in sugar factories received an increase of 2} cents an hour 
on the 1947 basic time rate. The introduction of these improved 
rates resulted in an increase of about $600,000 per annum in the 
wages bill of the sugar estates. 


40. Owing to the varying task work rates and number of hours 
worked which depend largely on the inclination of the individual 
it is difficult in the absence of comprehensive statistics to give a 
figure which would represent a true average of the daily earnings 
of field workers. Variation in rates and earnings obtains between 
factories also where employment is on a time basis. 


41. In accordance with a recommendation by Mr. F. W. 
Dalley in his report on local trade union organisation and industrial 
relations in 1947, a commission under the chairmanship of Lord 
Soulbury was appointed by His Excellency the Governor in 
August, 1948, ‘‘to enquire and report on the organisation of the 
sugar industry with particular reference to the means of production, 
wages structure and working conditions, and to make recom- 
mendations’’. 
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42. The recommendations of the commission, whose report 
was submitted in December, included the following :— 

(a) So far as is possible, tasks and rates be standardised 
throughout the sugar industry. 

(6) Immediate steps be taken by the employers to initiate 
informal and confidential discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of trade unions on the proposals of the 
employers for standardising tasks and rates. 

(c) The basic wage rates and the cost of living bonus be 
consolidated for field and factcry workers. 

(d) Government proceed 1 without delay to introduce legisla- 
tion, on the lines of the proposals in draft, for the 
establishment of wages councils and if necessary, to set 
up a commission of inquiry to determine whether a 
wages council should be established with respect to the 
sugar industry. 


43. The average daily earnings of task workers on cocoa, 
coconut and citrus estates were as follows :— : 


Cocoa 
Cutlassing one +s. $1.00-$1.50 for 4-6 hours’ work 
Pruning bis we. $1.20-$2.50 for 5-6 do. 
Coconut 


Picking and gathering nuts... $2.00-$3.00 for 5-6 do. 


Cracking nuts and extracting 


copra «-- $2.00-$2.50 for 6-7 do. 
Citrus 

Cutlassing See, +. $1.00-$1.50 for 4-6 do. 

Picking ass + $1.10-$1.50 for 8 do. 


44. In the oil industry skilled workers continued to receive 
wage rates ranging from 23 cents to 39 cents an hour, semi-skilled 
workers 21 cents to 23 cents an hour and unskilled workers 
18 cents to 21 cents an hour, plus a cost of living bonus which was 
at the rate of 11 cents an hour to the 15th January, 1948, and 
rt} cents thereafter. 


45. Workers in the asphalt industry received a general wage 
increase which made their hourly earnings broadly similar to those 
of oil workers. An 8-hour day was observed in both industries. 
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46. Wage rates of Government manual employees for an 
8-bour day were $2.20 to $3.38 for skilled workers, $1.94 to $2.54 
for semi-skilled, $1.72 to $2.08 for unskilled and $3.25 for dockers, 
inclusive of a temporary war allowance based partly on the wage 
and partly on movements of the cost of living index. 


47. In the port transport industry, stevedores received a wage 
of 36 cents per hour plus cost of living bonus at 11} cents an hour. 
The normal working week was 44 hours. 

Cost of Living : 

48. Price controls and food subsidies were continued during 
the year, and in December the official cost of living index stood at 
227 as compared with 226 at the end of 1947. This figure is 
related to the standard of living estimated to have been prevailing 
in 1935 among the wage earning classes only, and does not take 
into account the undoubted rise in that standard which has since 
taken place. It may, however, be accepted as a rough indication 
of the trend in the cost of living of all sections of the community. 


49. The rates for furnished houses ranged from $70 to $100 
per month. Single room accommodation, including meals, cost 
$4.50 to $10.00 per day at hotels and $75 to $110 per month at 
guest houses. 


Labour Department : 

50. The Industrial Adviser heads the Labour Department and 
his permanent staff consists of a deputy, two labour officers, a 
senior factory inspector, two factory inspectors, a chief electrical 
inspector and seven electrical inspectors, thirteen clerks and three 
messengers. New posts created and filled during the year were 
one labour officer, seven electrical inspectors and a clerk. The 
cadre «of labour officers is being developed gradually—a third 
local candidate was selected for training and provision was made 
for the appointment of a fourth. 

51. The functions of the department include the fostering of 
proper industrial relations in industry, conciliation in industrial 
disputes, the collection of information concerning wages, hours of 
employment and other working conditions, the calculation of cost 
of living index figures, the inspection of factories and electrical 
installations, and the management of the Government labour 
bureaux. In addition the department supervises temporary 
machinery set up to assist in the resettlement of ex-servicemen. 
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Trade Unions : 


52. The trade union movement which has been in existence for 
just over eleven years enjoys fairly general recognition throughout 
the Colony and has representatives in the Executive, Legislative, 
Municipal, Borough and County Councils, Local Road Boards and 
Health Authorities. At the end of the year there were 25 workers’ 
unions registered under the Trades Union Ordinance with an 
estimated membership of approximately 20,000, but their influence 
among workpeople extended far beyond their actual membership. 
Two new unions were registered during the year. 


53. Wage rates and conditions of employment in the principal 
industries—oil, sugar, port transport and asphalt—as well as in a 
number of smaller undertakings are regulated by agreements 
freely negotiated under the principle of collective bargaining. 
Eight such agreements were concluded during 1948. 


54. A joint conciliation board and a joint consultative com- 
mittee exist in the oil industry and the sugar industry, respectively, 
to deal with differences on general principles and grievances which 
fail to be resolved at a lower level. 


55. The union representing civil servants has been accorded 
full recognition, and a Colony Whitley Council as well as depart- 
mental Whitley Councils have been set up. The teachers’ union 
is consulted by Government on matters relating to their working 
conditions, but consideration of the setting up of Whitley Councils 
for teachers is being held up pending the establishment by the 
union of its representative status. The wage rates and working 
conditions of Government industrial employees are reviewed from 
time to time in consultation with the unions concerned. 


56. Despite the great strides made over such a short period 
there remains a wide field for further organisation including such 
large employing industries as building and construction, transport, 
the distributive trades and certain branches of agriculture. The 
attainment of inter-union agreement on spheres of operation 
continued to be a pressing need although rivalry had not been 
such a prominent feature as in past years. This was largely due 
fo the advance made towards effective integration of the movement 
through the Trades Union Council with whom are affiliated all the 
influential industrial unions. 
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57. Two local trade union officials attended a 16-week training 
course for trade unionists held at Barbados between August and 
December under the direction and at the expense of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare organisation, while the scheme prepared 
by the Colonial Office, in consultation with the United Kingdom 
Trades Union Congress and the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, for the training of West Indian trade union officials 
through correspondence courses from the Ruskin College, and 
later through practical courses.in the United Kingdom, was actively 
pursued, and at the end of the year the selection of students for 
the written courses was under consideration. 


58. A stoppage of work involving about 4,000 field workers 
employed by one of the large sugar companies began on the 
23rd February, bringing all reaping operations on the Company’s 
estates to a standstill. The stoppage was followed by a demand 
for recognition of the British Empire Workers’ Peasants’ and 
Ratepayers’ Union (Butler’s Union) as the bargaining body on 
behalf of sugar workers in place of the All Trinidad Sugar Estates 
and Factories Workers’ Trade Union who enjoyed the recognition 
of the employers and with whom a series of collective agreements 
had been negotiated. 


59. There was no stoppage in the factory, but output was 
considerably reduced as supplies of canes were limited to deliveries 
from peasant farmers. As a result of the strike, which petered out 
by the 6th May, about 75,820 man days were lost, 21,652 tons of 
canes were left standing at the close of the reaping season, and 
20,998 tons were maliciously destroyed by fire. Despite these 
losses, the tonnage of canes reaped and sugar produced exceeded 
pre-crop estimates for the entire industry. 


60. On the 7th December, factory employees of the Trinidad 
Concrete Products Co., Ltd., went on strike following a dispute 
with the management over the rate of production and the dismissal 
of one worker. About 70 workpeople were involved. The Company 
customarily suspends operations shortly before Christmas each 
year but, as a result of the strike, ‘closed the factory on the 
gth December, a few days earlier than usuat: The total number. 
of man-days lost was 676. The dispute was continuing at the end 
of the year. aa 


2 
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Labour Legislation : 


61. In accordance with the conditions governing the increases 
in the price of local sugar granted by the United Kingdom Ministry 
of Food in 1947 and 1948, the Sugar Industry (Special Funds) 
Ordinance, No. 12 of 1948, was enacted to provide for the establish- 
ment and administration of three separate funds in respect of price 
stabilisation, rehabilitation and labour welfare in the sugar 


industry. 


62. The Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) Ordinance, 
No. 23 of 1948, was enacted to constitute the magistrate assigned 
for duty in Tobago a Commissioner in order to ensure the speedier 
determination of matters arising in that island. The amending 
ordinance also repealed previous provisions authorising the transfer 
of workmen’s compensation matters from one local area to another. 


63. The Factories Ordinance, No. 44 of 1946, came into force 
on the 18th December, 1948, together with regulations made under 
the ordinance to provide safety measures in connection with steam 
boilers, distilleries and air pressure containers. 


64. A bill based generally on the United Kingdom Wages 
Councils Act; 1945, was issued in December seeking to empower the 
Governor in Council to establish wages councils with power to 
submit proposals for the fixing of statutory minimum remuneration, 
holidays and holiday pay for workers in respect of whom he is 
satisfied that no adequate machinery exists for the effective regula- 
tion of their remuneration, or that the existing machinery is likely 
to cease to exist or be adequate for that purpose, and that having 
regard to the remuneration existing among such workers, or any 
of them, it is expedient that such a council be established. 


65. The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance makes provision 
for compensation to be paid in the event of injury or death of a 
workman arising out of or in the course of his employment. 


66. There is no legislative provision for sickness or unemploy- 
ment benefits, but limited financial relief is granted to the aged 
and the poor under the Old Age Pensions Ordinance and the Poor 


Relief Ordinance. 
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Resettlement of Ex-Servicemen and Women : 

67. The Resettlement Office, which was opened in August 
1945 in Port-of-Spain to assist in the resettlement of ex-servicemen 
on their return to civil life, continued to perform a useful service 
during the year. 


68. The number of ex-service personnel released by the end 
of 1948 and registered at the Resettlement Office was 2,775, of 
whom 2,624 were men and 151 women. The office dealt also with 
523 ex-servicemen discharged prior to the commencement of 
general demobilisation, making an overall total of 3,298. There 
remains to be repatriated from the United Kingdom a small number 
of R.A.F. personnel, some of whom are undergoing training 
courses of various kinds. 


69. The Resettlement Office maintained contact with employers 
of labour, Government departments and public utilities, &c., in its 
efforts to place ex-servicemen in suitable employment. At the end 
of the year the number of ex-servicemen in employment or 
ineligible for further assistance under the Colony’s resettlement 
plans was 3,107. 

7o. Under the vocational training scheme, further training 
courses, mostly of six months’ duration, were provided during the 
year in the following trades :— 


Trade or Employment No. of trainees 
carpentry and joinery oe nee 72 
tailoring ce oo bed tds 49 
masonry; ws bes 38 
boot and jaca and repairing NS 54 
painting an os tee 35 
dressmaking ... Ree 4 
animal husbandry and agritotcalture nee 19 
metal work ... Ps i 8 

Total... 279 


71. A training allowance of $10.00 per week and, in appro- 
priate cases, travelling and subsistence allowances were paid during 
periods of training. The amount expended in 1948 on these 
allowances was $66,059.00. ’ 
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72. In addition, priority to allotments on land scttlements 
established under the Colony’s Land Scttlement Scheme continued 
to be given to such ex-servicemen as desired and were fitted to 
pursue agriculture and/or the rearing of stock. By the end of the 
year 43 men had been resettled in this way. In all these cases, 
financial aid was given by way of repayable advances to assist in 
the development of the lands and the purchase of livestock, &c., 
and by way of weekly subsistence grants to help settlers to tide 
over the initial period of settlement. 

73. In order to enable settlers to live on or near their holdings, 
thirteen two-room shelters costing about $250 each were erected on 
one settlement at the expense of public funds. It is proposed to 
extend this plan to other settlements in areas where housing 
facilities are inadequate. 

74. Other forms of assistance included :— 

(a) repayable advances to assist in the resumption of 
business interrupted through war service, and in settling 
on privately owned or leased lands, 

(6) non-repayable grants for education courses and for the 
purchase of requisite trade tools. 

75. Applications for various forms of assistance were considered 
by the Case Sub-Committee of the Resettlement Advisory Com- 
mittee at the thirteen meetings held during the year. The total 
amount expended in 1948 to assist ex-servicemen was abott 
$144,100.00. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


I—Revenue and Expenditure under main heads : i— 

















REVENUE 1948 - ExPENDITU 

Customs and Excise... $17,332,115 | Public Debt. ... 
Pensions and Gratuities 
Education 

Licences and Internal Health v6 eho 

Revenue we 3,406,205 Miscellaneous Services . 0 

Police fo 2 096,992 
Works and Hydraulics 

Tax on Income ws 14,731,718 Annually Recurrent . 4,042,738 
Works and Hydraulics 

Extraordinary 1,739,940 

Reimbursements «1,322,703 | Railways and Tetographs 2,201,335 
Social Services - 490,257 
Subventions ... wee 1,165,326 


Forests, Lands and Mines 4,278,988 j Special Services vee 4,888,026- 
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I1I—Revenue and Expenditure compared with previous years :— 


1946 
$ 
Revenue 41,889,871 
Expenditure 31,936,680 


1947 1948 
$ $ 


37,325,302 45,310,825 


37,417,052 — 38,610,998 





Tif—Pusiic Dest 


The Public Debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1948, was 


$34,151,797 made up as under :— 

(A) Local Loan 
Debenti:res issued under Ord. 15 of 1920 ° 
Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 1918 
Debentures issued under Ord. 41 of 1931 
Holders of Saving Certificates—Ord. 3 of 1941 ... 
Debentures issued under Ord. 3 of 1941 


Debentures issued under Ord. 27 of 1941 and 
23 of 1912 


Debentures issued under Ord. 30 of 1944 


(B) External Loan 
34% Inscribed Stock issued under Ord. 41 of 1931 
3% Stock 1965/70 
*3% Stook issued under Ord. 46/45 and 3/48 


Colonial Development and Welfare 


$ 
258,384 
1,440 
2,348,160 
2,056,064 
1,769,664 


3,101 664 





5,006,592 


$14,541,968 


$ 
4,968,000 
8,016,000 
6,620,240 


5,589 
19,609,829 


$34,151,797 





* Portion of a loan for $15,206,400 raised in London in December, 1948. 


Balance of $8,586,160 colle:ted in January, 1949. 
° 
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V—Description oF Main Heaps oF TAXATION AND THE YIELD OF Faca 











1—Customs and Excise $ 
Customs :— 
Import Duties saa, os +++ 10,009,728 
Export Duties Tax on Asphalt-e or Pitch . ons ose 117,015 
Fines and Scizures 12.384 
Miscellaneous... ries aes Sa, Oe; 4,597 
Charges for Warehouse "Stara: ia oat ‘Sen 77,131 
Excise :— 
Rum and Spirits nee cate aaa ae we» 4,096,971 
Charges for Warehouse Storage a es a. 164,296 
Beer Duty ahs Sia aie 27,950 
Oil (Petrol and Roroooke) aad eels ate wee 2,402,698 
Delivery Tax on Bit:ers one os aoa ees 730 
Copra Products Sse as ets re rr 134,801 
Matches te aes ee BA ete wae 11,956 
Trade Duty ... 271,858 
2—Licences and Internal Revenue 
A—Liquor Licences a eq ee ike oe, 341,661 
B—Land and Building Taxes ras = eee tis 542,636 
C—Vehicles A ae mi sa or ase TBH B54 
D—Miscellaneous 
Banks, broadcasting, cinema, dogs, firearms hucksters, 
pawnbrokers, sweepstakes, Trinidad Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company Ltd., &c. ... ae oor ee 510,640 
E—Fines and Forfeitures :— 
Supreme court, magistrates’ courts, petty civil courts, Food 
Controller, &c. es es eee ase eet 297,769 
Post Office 
Postage and revenue stamps, poundage on postal orders, 
commission on money orders and inland postal orders oe 909,797 


Income Tax : 


76. This is a tax imposed on the income of all individuals 
exceeding $1.200 net, i.e., after deductions for wife, children, life 
insurance premiums and dependent allowances, and is charged on 
a sliding scale of rate enumerated in the Income Tax Ordinance. 
In the case of limited liability companies, a flat rate of 45 per cent. 
is payable on the chargeable income subject to relief in the hands 
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of shareholders when such income is distributed. Life assurance 
companies pay a flat rate of 15 per cent. on the chargeable income. 
The following statement shows the incidence of the tax on 
individuals at varying rates of income and on companies :— 





“)Tax charged on the entire 
incomes falling under each 




















Number of taxpayers assessed to tax lof the classes cnumerated 
under each class with chargeable Rates of lin Col. (1) subject to relief 
incomes as classified : tax in the |in respect of tax collected 
$1 at the source and double 
£3 taxation: 
q) (2) (3) 
Cents $ 
3,719 not exceeding $1,000 10 142,055 68 
1,516 exceeds $1,000 and not 2,000 12 227,103 60 
804 do. 2,000 do. 3,000 16 230,790 70 
450 do. 3,000 do. 4,000 20 205,775 
261 do. 4,000 do. 5,000 28 
119 do. 5,000 do. 6,000 30 
258 do. 6,000 do. 10.000 35 
88 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 40 
41 do. 14,000 do. 18,000 45 
36 do. 18,000 do. 22,000 55 
29 do. 22,000 do. 28,000 65 
40 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 75 
— do. 60,000 do, 66,000 85 _ 
3 do. 66,000 and upwards 90 242,757 00 
11 Life Insurance Companies 15% 38,985 00 
288 Other Companies 45% 12,026,816 55 
7,663 $15,578,903 76 


t 


The net tax collected in 1948 inclusive of arrears amounted to 
$14,731,718.29. 








Estate Duty : 

77. A tax is imposed on all property, real and personal, which 
passes on the death of a person. The duties are divided into 
two parts : 

(i) Estate duty which is a charge on the corpus of the 
estate at a scale rate ; and 

(ii) Succession duty charged on the value of the property 
passing to a successor, also at a scale rate varying 
according to the relationship of the successor to the 
predecessor. 


The duties collected in 1948 amounted to 
$610,432.49. 
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Stamp Duties : 


78. This is a charge on all classes of instruments referred to 
in the Schedule to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according 
to the nature of the instrument and in some classes to the 
consideration expressed therein. 


The yield in 1948 was $217,015.74. 


Tax under Gambling Ordinance : 


79. The tax collected in 1948 under the Gambling Ordinance 
as amended by Ordinance, No. 27 of 1948, was $502,359.12. 


Entertainment Tax : 


80. This is a tax at the rate of 10 per centum of the price of 
admission to cinematograph entertainments. The yield for 1948 
was $102,446.98. 


Excess Profits Tax : 


81. The tax is imposed at the rate of 80 per cent. of the profits 
in excess of ‘‘standard’”’ profits of any trade or business in the 
Colony. This tax was abolished in respect of profits after 
31st December. 1944. The yield in 1948 was $49,944.62. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


82. Currency Circulation at 31.12.48 «» $17,994.647 
Banks operating in territory :— 


Barclays Bank 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Gordon, Grant & Co., Ltd. 
Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd. 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


83. During 1948 the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago imported 
goods to the value of $131,822,264. 


Imports : 

84. In 1947 the figure was $118,783,075, consequently there 
was an increase in the value of imports to the extent of $13,039,189 
or 10.9 per cent. over the 1947 figure. 


Principal Increases : 

85. A comparison between the 1948 and 1947 figures shows 
that the principal increases and decreases (in commodities or 
groups of commodities) were as follows :— 

(A) Food, Drink and Tobacco show a negligible net increase 
of $21,000. Variations in this class were :— 

Principal Increases 


(i) cocoa (raw)... abs 7,886 cwt. ... $867,272 
(ii) rice... he 47.589 cwt. ... $823,405 
(iii) tobacco, unmanufactured 
leaf ir: + 392,740 Ib... $323,312 
(iv) wheaten flour ... «+ 72,836 cwt. ... $270,865 
Principal Decreases . 
(i) cattle ae des 2,681 head ... $542,563 
(ii) beer and ale ... «++ 233,799 gals. ... $333,356 
(iii) meat, fresh or frozen ... 3,246 cwt. ... $296,129 
(iv) milk, condensed or . 
preserved @... 22,640 ewt. ... $151,485 


(B) Under raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
there was a net increase of 10} million dollars due principally to 
an increase in the importation of crude petroleum (103,645,744 
gallons)—$12,532,005 while coal showed a decrease of 27,289 tons— 
$434,477, and timber a decrease of 414,840 cu. ft.—$705,246. 

(C) Under articles wholly or mainly manufactured there was 
a net increase of 2} million dollars. This increase was spread over 
a number of items :— 

Principal increases were :— 

(i) machinery one Bas $2,464,655 
(ii) woollen piece goods ... 2,682sq. yds. ... $ 447,122 
(iii) cement ede «» 6,411 cwt. «+ $ 312,157 
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Principal decreases were :— 
(i) motor lorries and 


vans... oa 634 No. + $1,065,781 
(ii) boots and shoes ... 23,251 doz. prs. ... $ 834,110 
(iii) artificial silk piece , 

goods ... ++ 1,121,497 sq. yds. ... $ 830,093 
(iv) motor cars os 256 No. «+ $ 346,137 + 


Domestic Exports : : 

86. The total value of domestic exports for the year 1948 
amounted to $127,105,384 as compared with $82,262,232 for the 
year 1947 showing an increase of $44,843,152 or 54.5 per cent. 


Principal increases and decreases : 
87. The most notable increases were :— 


(i) petroleum... 113,485,893 gals. «+. $31,528,919 
(ii) cocoa (raw) 82,821 cwt. ss» $ 5,148,263 
(iii) sugar ot 5,481 tons «» $ 4,161,969 
(iv) asphalt and 

products... 69,217 tons .. § 2,882,202 
(v) rum bes 255,202 proof gals. ... $ 1,278,906 


The outstanding decreases were :— 
(i) coconut oil 


(unrefined) ... ..- 457,984 gals. ... $ 732,334 
(ii) edible oil... «» 177,761 ‘gals. .... $ 290,047 
(iii) coffee (raw) ... .» 11,288 cwt. $ 249,486 
(iv) rubber (raw) we 2,832 cwt. $ 218,981 


Balance of Trade : 

88. For the first time since 1940 the Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago showed a favourable balance of trade. The visible trade 
balance was just over } million dollars. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE (FOREIGN TRADE) 
Imports : : 

89. The total imports of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago 
for the year 1948 amounted to $131,822,264 as compared with 
$118,783,075 for the year 1947. The increase of $13,039,189 is 
equivalent to 10.9 per cent. The corresponding figure for 1939 
Was $34,762,954. 
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Import and Export Control : 

g9. Owing to the continued acute shortage of dollars it was 
necessary during 1948 to continue import and export control. In 
July it was found possible to relax import control with respect to 
goods from the United Kingdom by exempting such imports from 
import licences except in the case of a few commodities still in 
short supply or subject to I.E.F.C. allocation. 


Bulk Purchasing and Distribution : 

roo. The bulk purchase and controlled distribution of certain 
items of essential food still in short supply were continued. As 
the discontinuation of the bulk purchase and controlled distribution 
in 1947 of split peas resulted in sending that commodity, to an 
alarming extent, into the black market, it was necessary for the 
department to resume control and distribution of that item. 

Ior. The acute drought in 1947 and ensuing reduced crop 
of copra in 1948 caused an acute shortage of locally manufactured 
copra products and as a result the control of edible oil was resumed 
in order to ensure an equitable distribution of the limited available 
supplies of that commodity. 


102. The items which the department continued to purchase 
in bulk were :— 

Dried salted codfish, pickled mackerel, canned corned 
beef, pickled beef, cooking butter, table butter, cheese, 
flour, frozen meat, sweetened condensed milk, evaporated 
milk, split peas, pickled pork, rice, caustic soda and 
hardening fats for the manufacture of copra products. 

The bulk purchase of pickled mackerel ceased in December. 


Rice Rationing : 

103. Consumer rationing of rice was continued in 1948. Due 
to shortfall of supplies from British Guiana it was necessary to 
reduce the ration from three-quarters (}) of a pound per person 
per week to half (4) pound for the period May to October when 
with supplies obtained from Brazil it was possible to restore the 
former ration. 


Food Subsidies : 
104. Flour, rice and condensed milk were subsidised during 
1948. The amount expended for the year on subsidies was 
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$5,052,883.00 of which amount $4,360,305.00 was provided from 
general revenue and the balance from the department’s Trading 
Account. 


Anti-Black Market Measures : 
105. The Black Market Board continued to function through- 
out the year. 


Complaints totalling 1,672 were laid by officers of the depart- 
ment. 1,586 convictions were obtained and fines amounting to 
$31,264.36 imposed. 


Chapter 6: Production 


AGRICULTURE 
106. The policy of stimulating local food production continues 
and a great improvement in the quantity and quality of locally 
produced vegetables and livestock is perceptible. Temporary war 
gardens are now almost completely replaced by food garden 
allotments with greater security of tenure, and high prices for 
local foods provide a useful incentive to increased production. 
The Colony is still, however, dependent upon imported food 
supplies, notably meat, flour and rice. 


Sugar: 

107. The sugar output in 1948 was 115,941 tons as compared 
with 110,068 tons in 1947. The increase was smaller than had 
been anticipated and may have been partly due to strikes during 
the reaping season on some eStates. 

108. The quality of the juice during the sige reaping period 
was fair and improved later on, but the average out-turn for the 
season was comparatively poor at 9.97 tons of cane per ton 
of sugar. 

tog. The final crop returns compared with those of the 
previous year were as follows :— 


1948 1947 

Estates’ canes ground... 752,666 tons 737,400 tons 
Farmers’ canes ground ... 403,711 do. 321,818 do. 
Total canes wee sae, 1,156,377 do. 1,059,218 do. 
Sugar output... ane 115,941 do. 110,068 do. 
Tons cane per ton sugar ... 9.97 9.62 

Estates’ acreage reaped 28,691 acres 29,731 acres 
Estates’ canes reaped... 752,666 tons 737,400 tons 


Average cane yield per acre 26.23 do. 24.80 do. 
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110. The balance of cane production between estates and 
farmers is shown in lines 1 and 2 of the table above. 

111. The final price paid to farmers for their canes was at the 
rate of $7.25 per ton as compared with $6.52 per ton in 1947. The 
gross return to farmers was $2,926,905. 

112. Of the 115,941 tons of sugag produced some 20,000 tons 
were allocated for local consumption and the balance was 
purchased by and exported under the direction of the Ministry 
of Food to the United Kingdom and Canada. 

113. No molasses was exported as such. Apart from a small 
quantity utilised for feeding stock the bulk produced was employed 
in the manufacture of rum of which 1,100,014 Proof gallons valued 
at $3,122,501 were baal during 1948. 

Cocoa : 

114. Exports of raw cocoa during the calendar year amounted 
to 18,285,605 lb. as compared with 9,009,644 Ib. in 1947 and 
6,626,962 Ib. in 1946. Owing to heavy and continuous rains 
during the second half of the year the setting of young fruit 
appeared backward in the wetter districts and it is anticipated that 
the output for the crop period October 1948 to September 1949 
will be affected adversely. 

115. The high prices paid on the market for cocoa have been 
an incentive to salvage and cultivate formerly abandoned planta- 
tions. The Rehabilitation Scheme has also received an impetus 
and is progressing favourably as proprietors become better 
acquainted with the nature and performance of the heavy bearing 
cocoa clones. 

116. Prices paid directly to the producer, increased during the 
year from $41.00 per fanega of 110 lb. to $44.00. The effect of 
prices on the economy of the industry, and on the Colony, is 
reflected in the following figures :— 


Year lb. exported Value in $ 

1938... BAS «+-42,436,447 2,369,265 

1945... mh ses 7,731,824 1,080,047 

1946... eos --- 6,626,962 1,171,781 

1947... oe +++ 9,009,644 3,205,049 

1948 ... ate .--18,285,605 8,353,312 
Coconuts : 


117. Adverse effects of the 1947 drought were reflected in the 
poor crop of coconuts and low production of copra during 1948. 
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118. Weather conditions, however, favoured recovery and 
trees appeared to have regained their health by the end of the year. 
It is anticipated that cropping in 1949 will be normal. 

11g. As in 1947, exports of copra products were under the 
terms of the Oils and Fats Conference held in Barbados, limited 
to the Caribbean Area. Production was hardly sufficient to meet 
local needs and exports were comparatively small, amounting to 
$72,210 only as compared with $1,277,306 in 1947. 

120. No copra was exported as such, but the entire production 
was utilized by the local factories for oil extraction and processing. 
Products manufactured included the following :— 


edible oil produced ve «+-1,392,034 gallons 
lard compound she +++ 749,819 Ib. 
margarine abe oD ... 214,258 Ib. 
butter substitute ae s+. 239,678 Ib. 
laundry soap... Se ...8,077,933 Ib. 


121. The price of copra to the producer remained at 7c. per Ib. 
and 27,646,080 lb. of copra were processed by the principal 
factories. my 


Citrus : 

122. This industry is rapidly becoming of major importance to 
the Colony. New areas are constantly coming into production and 
expansion is receiving an impetus from the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme 
whereby lands under cocoa which are considered unsuitable for 
cocoa rehabilitation, may receive assistance for conversion to other 
crops and a considerable acreage is being planted to citrus under 
this scheme. 

123. Exports of all citrus and citrus products during 1948 
amounted to $2,170,450 as compared with $1,058,324 in 1947. 

124. The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association canned 
274,120 cases of juice in 1948 as compared with 175,535 cases in 
1947. Of this amount 28,695 cases were consumed locally and 
219,585 cases were exported. They also picked 234,855 crates of 
fresh fruit for export in 1948 as compared with 97,192 crates 
in 1947. 

125. An agreement with the Ministry of Food to supply the 
United Kingdom with concentrated orange juice has been negotiated 
and preparations are now being made for the provision of the 
necessary equipment, &c. 
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126. While the grapefruit and orange cultivations make good 
progress it is a matter of regret that the lime industry continues 
to decline due chiefly to premature dying out of trees in various 
parts of the Colony. The cause of this condition of the lime trees 
Temains undiagnosed. 

127. Weather conditions also had an adverse effect on setting 
of fruit in grapefruit and oranges and the 1949 production is likely 
to be poor. 

Other Crops : 

128. Coffee.—The coffee crop was poor anq barely sufficient 
to meet local requirements but towards the end of the year there 
were indications of a fair crop for 1949. Exports accordingly were 
at the low level of 1,450 lb. raw coffee and 45,256 Ib. prepared 
coffee as compared with 1,265,675 Ib. raw coffee and 49,435 Ib. 
prepared coffee exported in 1947. 


129. Tonca Beans.—The exports of tonca beans amounted to 
105,959 lb. valued at $93,335 as compared with 1947 exports of 
204,176 Ib. valued at $196,515. 


130. Rubber._The agreement whereby all rubber produced 
was made available to the Government of the United States of 
America through the agency of Rubber Development Corporation 
was discontinued in 1947. As a consequence, the prices offered 
for rubber on the open market were far below the cost of 
production in Trinidad and only 7,728 lb. sheet rubber were 
exported realising $2,318 as against 324,899 Ib. valued at $221,296 
exported during the previous year. 


131. Fresh Vegetables.—There were small exports of fresh 
vegetables amounting to 423,272 lb. valued at $86,323. 


Organisation of Productivity : 

132. Some two-thirds of the total production of sugar-cane is 
grown on the estates owned and maintained by the sugar companies, 
the remaining third being produced by peasant cane farmers. The 
whole of the crop is processed at factories owned by the sugar 
companies, the peasant farmers’ production being purchased by 
the companies as sugar-cane. Estate cultivation of sugar-cane is 
becoming more highly mechanised. To a small extent, estates also 
carry out mechanical cultivation on cane farmers’ lands and the 
demand in this respect is also being met by peasant contractors. 
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133. The acreage under cocoa was divided approximately 
equally between estates of 50 acres and under farmed by peasant 
proprietors and estates of over 50 acres maintained by planters. 
Much of this acreage, however, had reached an abandoned state 
but with the good prices now ruling, the better cocoa lands are 
being brought back into production. 

134. The. citrus for export, the coconut and the tonca bean 
industries are predominately plantation crops. 

135. The livestock industry, with the exception of only a few 
large dairies, is a peasant industry, the Indian community in 
particular concerftrating on milk production in the neighbourhood 
of the larger towns. 

Co-operative Societies : 

136. There are now nine registered agricultural co-operative 
societies in the Colony with one, the Tobago Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive Association, in liquidation. The aggregate membership of the 
eight active societies is 1,264 and members subscribed capital to 
over $180,000. . 

137. The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association is the 
largest of these societies and continues to serve a very useful 
purpose on sound business lines. It marketed 279,334 crates of 
members’ fruits during the year as compared with 197,500 crates 
in the previous year. 

138. A detailed list of these societies follows :— 

The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association 

The Tobago Lime Growers’ Co-operative Association 

Three co-operative cocoa fermentaries in Tobago :— 
Roxborough 
Pembroke 
Delaford 

The Aranguez Vegetable Growers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation 

The Tobago Producers’ Co-operative Association (in 
liquidation) 

The Trinidad and Tobago Lime Growers’ Association 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

General Conditions : 

139. Weather conditions were normal for the first half of the 
year, but the rainy season was unduly heavy and resulted in 
flooding in many areas with consequent loss of food crops. Heavy 
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and, in some districts,-continuous rains had a disastrous effect on 
the setting of citrus with the result that an extremely poor crop 
is anticipated in 1949. Cocoa also, in the wetter districts, appears 
to have been adversely affected by the weather. 

140. The rainfall for representative localities throughout the 
Colony was as follows :— 





e 1948 Average 1937-47 
Port-of-Spain ... vee 73.32 inches 63.47 inches 
St. Joseph aoe on 64.32 do. 64.74 do. 
Diego Martin... tee 88.96 do. 70.23 do. 
Carapichaima ... Ree 82.95 do. 60.21 do. 
Couva Ari eee 63.19 do. | 71.38 do. 
Naparima At: see 72.74 do. 66.63 do. 
Cedros vee see 56.92 do. 57.84 do. 
Toco oe eee 74.68 do. 79.22 do. 
Rio Claro as we 85.17 do. 97.36 do. 
Tobago ee mie 58.77 do. 76.58 do. 

Average... aaa 72.10 inches 70.74 inches 





141. Labour.—The supply of agricultural labour was adequate 
generally except for temporary shortages in certain coastal areas 
during the fishing season. Labour disturbances involving strikes 
and acts of sabotage on certain sugar estates interfered with the 
harvesting of canes. 


Land Tenure : 

142. During 1948 there were no changes in the policy of land 
tenure. In 1941 the sale of Crown Lands was discontinued under 
the Land Grants (Temporary Provisions) Regulations, 1941, and 
teases are now granted with covenants designed to assure full and 
proper development of the land. The period for which leases for 
agricultural purposes are granted are 25 years with an option to 
renew for a further 25 years. These leases also contain provision 
for compensating the lessee for unexhausted improvements and for 
penalties for dilapidation. 


EORESTRY 

143. Forestry is primarily a public service carried out almost 
entirely by the Government Forest Department. During the 
development of the Colony, the clearing of large areas for 
cultivation, and the destruction of vegetation by fire on other lands, 
have resulted in widespread sheet-erosion of soil, and in reduced 
water absorption. The frequency and extent of destructive floods 
have emphasised the need for the protection of the remaining 
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vegetation as a cover to the mountains, hills’ and water-sheds. The 
complementary function of the department is so to manage the 
forests that their economic value may be improved, and a 
regulated supply of timber, firewood and minor produce maintained. 
The welfare of the community, and in particular the comfort of 
the peasants and the poorer townsfolk depend to a considerable 
extent on a steady supply of cheap satisfactory fores? products. 

144. During the war years and the ensuing period the 
importation of timber was reduced by shortage of supplies and of 
shipping, and the volume of logs cut from local forests increased 
from 684,000 cubic feet in 1938 to 2,472,820 cubic feet in 1947. 
The timber was used in the round for the building of rural houses, 
was converted into matches in a local factory, and into boards, 
planks and scantlings in 56 small local sawmills, and was sawn or 
hewn into railway sleepers. In addition 2,583,264 cubic feet (solid) 
of firewood, and corduroy (for roadmaking) were cut, making 
a total round volume of 5,056,084 cubic feet in 1947. Cutting in 
Forest Reserves is subject to some control designed to prevent 
over-cutting of the forests, which might lead to general deterioration 
of the vegetation. 


145. Natural regeneration of the existing forest continues with 
varying degrees of success on an extensive scale while under 
intensive management small areas are regenerated each year. In 
1948, 424 acres were planted with Teak, bringing the total area 
planted with this species up to 5,315 acres; the health and rate 
of growth of the Teak are most satisfactory. 


146. Since 1944 the demarcation of reserves has proved 
impossible owing to the lack of surveyors. At the end of 1948, the 
total area of reserves was 203,302 acres, or 16 per cent. of the land 
surface of the Colony. In addition there were some 414,000 acres 
of unreserved Crown forest, of which some 94,000 acres were 
proposed reserves not yet demarcated. 


MINING 
Products : 
147. No ore deposits of economic importance have as yet been 
discovered in Trinidad. The principal mineral products are :— 
(1) Crude petroleum—output for 1948 : 20,110,901 barrels 
(2) Natural asphalt—output for 1948 : 128,993 tons 
(3) Building stone and road metal. 
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Organisation of industries : ; 

148. The petroleum industry at present consists of eleven 
operating companies. Four of the smaller companies have 
management agreements with larger concerns and only six com- 
panies are at present maintaining complete field staffs for drilling. 


149. Four companies operate shipping terminals and two, 
Trinidad Leaseholds Limited and United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad Limited, maintain refineries, purchasing crude oil from 
other local companies as well as producing it themselves. 


150. An increasing amount of foreign crude is being imported 
each year, the refined products being re-exported. The greater 
part of the refinery output is disposed of in the local bunker 
trade and in shipments to the United Kingdom. 

151. During the past year seismograph and gravimetric sur- 
veys have been carried out with a view to locating geological 
structures not detectable by surface examination. In spite of a 
generous allocation of hard currency, shortage of steel and other 
factors have resulted in a slight reduction in exploitation drilling, 
and this will probably limit the Colony’s crude production for 
some time. 


The Co-operative Movement : 

152. Shortly after the passing of the Credit Union Ordinance 
in 1946, a Registrar of Credit Unions and a small staff were 
appointed to foster the growth and development of the co-operative 
movement on sdund lines. 


153- The growing movement is conducted on Rochdale 
principles and is largely influenced by the philosophy and 
techniques practised at Antigonish, Nova Scotia where emphasis is 
laid on thrift and study in the early stages. 


154. At the end of 1948 there were 59 registered credit unions 
operating in rural, urban and semi-urban areas with a membership 
of over 6,000 persons and a paid up share capital of $60,000. 

155. The San Rafael Charcoal Burners’ Marketing Co-opera- 
tive was the most successful marketing co-operative during the 
year. Although its membership was mainly comprised of persons 
of slender education, it was able, under competent leadership, to 
produce a high grade of charcoal which it was able to retail 
profitably at a price below the prevailing market price. 
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156. Voluntary workers continued to play an important réle in 
the development of the movement. Co-operative training courses 
were conducted by the Credit Union League of Trinidad and Tobago 
and Trinidad and Tobago Welfare, and arrangements were made 
for lecturers to visit co-operatives in rural areas to explain the 
co-operative technique. 

157. Towards the end of the year Mr. B. J. Surridge, 0.B.E., 
Adviser to the Secretary of State on Co-operatives, visited the 
Colony for the purpose of advising whether a department of 
co-operatives should be set up. 


TOBAGO 

158. The island of Tobago has a predominantly agricultural 
economy. Its principal products are copra and cocoa, which are 
produced by large and small proprietors, livestock and poultry, 
coconut fibre, fresh vegetables and grain crops, lime oil and leaf 
tobacco. 

159. The monthly distribution of rainfall in 1948 was more 
even than in 1947 and enabled coconut trees to recover from 
the effects of the long drought of 1947, but hampered the production 
of copra which dropped by 50 per cent. The heavy rains of July 
to November proved unfavourable to cocoa and resulted in a short 
crop, but despite this drawback and the decline in prices, planters 
maintained their cocoa cultivation at a fair standard. Measures 
aimed at the control of the Witches’ broom disease and the 
rehabilitation of cocoa under the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme met with 
encouraging results. e 

160. Three co-operative cocoa fermentaries with a combined 
membership of 325 proprietors pooled and sold their wet cocoa 
through the Cocoa Planters’ Association. Apart from placing a 
high grade product on the market and ensuring their members 
better prices than they would have obtained by their individual 
efforts, the fermentaries were also of great educational value in 
teaching their members how to run their own affairs. The member- 
ship of the fermentaries has increased during the past ten years 
but owing to various factors including the failure of the older 
members to maintain their cultivation at a satisfactory standard, 
the depletion of soil fertility and the ravages of the Witches’ broom 
disease, the amount of cocoa marketed by these co-operative 
organisations is comparatively small and seldom exceeds one 


thousand bags. 
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161. The Co-operative Lime Growers’ Association with a 
embership of 625 persons, faces a precarious future. Started in 
| ‘930 with a loan from Government equal to that subscribed by its 

‘members, it salvaged a crop of 3,000 barrels of lime which was 

annually wasted. It encouraged the development of the lime 

. industry and ‘in 1945 handled 13,184 barrels from which 6,562 Ib. 
» of lime oil were exported. In 1946 a non-co-operative factory was 
# established, competition ensued, and the business of the association 
dwindled. In 1948 the co-operative factory handled only 8,000 
» barrels of lime—the quantity handled 10 years ago. 
162. There are 19 agricultural credit societies in the island 
. with a membership of 755 persons. Through these societies small 
jf proprietors can obtain short term loans for agricultural production 
‘y purposes. In 1948, 18 societies received loans from the Agricultural 
~ Bank amounting to $64,431.45. 
163. Tobago has an active district agricultural society which 
is taking a very keen interest in the island’s agricultural develop- 
‘ ment. It has extended its activities to field competitions for 
growing crops and is keenly interested in school gardening. It held 
a very creditable agricultural and industrial exhibition during 
the year. 











— 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
_ 164. The educational system of the Colony is controlled by a 
Director, Deputy Director and Assistant Director (Administrative) 
with a staff of Government inspectors. The Director is assisted by 
an Education Board of 14 members, whose functions are primarily 
consultative. The Board advises on educational policy and 
principles as well as on various administrative questions. 


Primary Education : : 
165. The primary school system falls into two main categories, 
assisted denominational schools (246) and Government schools 
(50), with a number of private schools as well. The assisted 
denominational schools are controlled by boards of management, 
but the salaries of teachers in these schools are paid fully by 
Government and on the same scales as Government teachers. The 
denominational boards of management provide and maintain their 
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buildings, with the aid of Government building grants. Furniture 
and equipment in these schools are now provided largely by 
Government. One of the conditions of a grant is that the school 
must be open to all children without distinction of religion, 
nationality or language. 

166. The majority of the assisted primary schools are Roman 
Catholic (96), Canadian Presbyterian Mission (66) and English 
Church (60). There are also a few Methodist (11), Moravian (1X), 
Baptist (1) and African Methodist Episcopal (1), assisted schools. 

167. In the 288 primary schools there were 97,867 pupils on 
roll with 4,975 in 8 intermediate schools, which also contain post- 
primary classes up to school certificate standard. There were also 
826 pupils on roll in the orphanages and industrial schools. The 
distribution of pupils among these schools by religion is as 
follows :— 


Roman Catholics 30,268 2g per cent. 
Hindus 28,078 27 per cent. 
English Church 26,496 26 per cent. 
Moslems : 7,717 7 per cent. 
Presbyterians 4,195 4 per cent. 
Methodists 1,889 2 per cent. 
Moravians 1,764 2 per cent. 
Others 3,261 3 per cent. 

103,668 100 per cent. 


168. The majority of the pupils attending denominational 
schools belong to that denomination except in the case of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission schools which have a majority ot 
Hindus and Moslems. Out of 27,202 children attending Canadian 
Mission schools 2,827 (10.3 per cent.), are Presbyterian, and there 
are 15,640 Hindus (57.4 per cent.), 3,800 Moslems (13.9 per cent.), 
2,933 Roman Catholics (10.6 per cent.) and smaller numbers of 
other Christian denominations. Out of 31,856 pupils in Roman 
Catholic schools 13,813 (43.3 per cent.) are non-Roman Catholics ; 
there are also 12,225 Roman Catholic pupils in Protestant 
denominational schools. There are no assisted schools maintained 
by other than Christian bodies. 

169. Primary education is free and compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 12 resident within two miles of a 
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Government or assisted school. The ages of admission to the 
primary schools are between 5 and 14. No pupil is retained on 
the roll of a primary school after attaining the age of 15. The 
primary schools are organized in seven standards with infant 
departments. The course of instruction is prescribed by regulations 
drawn up on the advice of the Education Board and only such 
lext books may be used as are approved by the Board. School 
attendance leaves considerable room for improvement. The heavy 
and frequent falls of rain account for much of the absences since 
few children are equipped to protect themselves from rain. 


170. The primary schools suffer by reason of the shortage of 
trained and qualified teachers. Few teachers in primary schools 
have been educated in secondary schools and in 1948 apart from 
headteachers and specialist teachers for needlework, handicrafts, 
housecraft, &c., there were as many as 932 pupil-teachers employed 
in the schools as compared with 828 trained and 753 untrained 
assistant teachers. 


171. The administration and control of the primary schools 
were improved by the appointment of eight education officers which 
enabled the schools to be organized into eleven circuits or districts 
each under one education officer. In each district the education 
officer organized the training of pupil-teachers on Saturday morn- 
ings in centres under his supervision and with the aid of trained 
teachers in the district. The daily instruction of pupil-teachers by 
the headteachers, however, continued as before. 


172. Fair progress was made during 1948 in the matter of 
school buildings. Towards the end of 1947, the Legislature voted 
the sum of $20,000 for immediate repairs to 17 school buildings 
declared actually dangerous, and by March 1948, the necessary 
work had in all cases been executed. In the 1948 Estimates, the 
sum of $300,000 was provided for new schools, extensions to 
existing schools to relieve congestion, and further rehabilitations. 
It was decided to apportion this sum to Government and assisted 
schools, the former on a full-costs, and the latter on a half-costs, 
basis ; but in view of the serious financial position of most of the 
Denominational Boards of Management, it was eventually agreed 
to increase Government’s share of the cost of assisted school 
buildings up to two-thirds of the actual cost. This necessitated an 
increase of provision from $300,000 to $425,342. 
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The following programme was approved for 1948 :— 
(a) Government Schools ..- New school buildings 3 
Extension 3 


(b) Assisted Schools 


(i) Roman Catholic ... New school buildings 5 
Extension 3 
Renovations 3 
(ii) Church of 

England ... ..» New school buildings 6 
Renovations 3 
. (iii) Canadian Mission ... New school buildings 6 
Renovations 5 
(iv) Methodist ... ... New school buildings 2 
(v) Baptist ... ... New school building I 

(vi) African Methodist 
Episcopal ... New school building I 


173. Included in the vote of $300,000 was an allocation of 
$25,000 as a special grant to the Naparima Girls’ High School, 
towards the cost of extension and provision of a science block. 
Revotes of unexpended allocations or balances for primary school 
buildings under this programme were included in the 1949 
Estimates, and it is expected that all the works will be completed 
before the close of that year. 

A further review of the Colony’s finances resulted in a decision 
not to finance the remainder of the programme from current 
revenues, but to seek a release from the Colony’s allocation under 
the Development and Welfare Act of $1,550,000, of which the 
sum of $1,150,000 is to be devoted to primary and modern 
secondary (central senior) schools and $400,000 for a technical 
school at San Fernando. 

Secondary Edcuation : 

174. Apart from the eight intermediate schools (2 Government, 
5 Roman Catholic, 1 English Church) in which small fees are 
charged, there are nine assisted secondary schools and one 
Government secondary school, the Queen’s Royal College, which 
has 394 boys and a staff consisting of 16 graduate masters and 
2 non-graduates. These schools charge $16.00 per term for tuition, 
but there is a number of free exhibitions awarded by Government 
to meritorious pupils from primary schools on the results of an 
annual public examination. In 1948 there were 53 such exhibitions 
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awarded. The 10 recognised secondary schools contain 4,958 
pupils. The denominational secondary schools include St. Mary’s 
College for boys (R.C.), St. Joseph’s Convent (R.C.), Bishop 
Anstey High School for girls (E.C.) and Fatima College for boys 
(R.C.) in Port-of-Spain, Naparima College for boys (C.M.), 
Naparima High School for girls (C.M.), Presentation College for 
boys (R.C.) and St. Joseph’s High School for girls (R.C.) in 
San Fernando, and the Bishop’s High School for boys and girls 
(E.C.) in Tobago. These schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge 
School Certificate and Higher School Certificate Examinations. On 
the results of the latter examinations four university scholarships 
are awarded annually by Government. At the December, 1948 
examinations, 1,558 candidates sat for the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination. Of this number, 651 candidates were 
presented by the recognised schools and 457 of these candidates 
passed. There were 907 private candidates for this examination of 
whom 289 were successful. One hundred and sixty-six candidates 
took the Higher School Certificate Examination and 118 passed. 
Private Schools : 

175. Apart from the schools mentioned above, there are many 
private schools, of which 21 are secondary, mainly in Port-of-Spain. 
These schools are required to be registered and conform with certain 
Tegulations governing buildings, furniture, sanitary arrangements 
and moral character of the teachers. 

Training of Teachers : 

176. Primary teachers are trained at the Government Training 
College and two other denominational training colleges. The 
Majority of the students have been pupil-teachers in the primary 
schools. Most of the secondary school graduates aspire to enter 
the Civil Service or commerce if they do not study medicine or law. 
The courses at the training colleges are of one or two years’ 
duration. In 1948 there were 211 teachers in training at 
the colleges. 

School Gardens and 4-H Clubs : 

177. Most schools have gardens and many of them reach a 
high standard. There is keen competition for the annual award of 
a School Garden Shield and other prizes. There are two supervisors 
of 4-H Clubs which now number 55. They encourage gardening, 
the rearing of livestock, handicrafts and housecraft in the 
Pupils’ homes. 
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Technical Education : 

178. Technical and commercial education is in the hands of 
the Board of Industrial Training, a demi-official body in receipt ci 
Government grant. The Board maintains a junior technical schoo. 
(full-time) at San Fernando and otherwise conducts theoretical and 
practical evening classes at Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and on 
the oilfields in preparation for the examinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. Students of the commercial classe: 
(part-time) are prepared for the usual examinations in shorthand, 
typewriting and book-keeping. The Board is always charged with 
the duty of approving apprenticeship indentures and maintaining 
a register of apprentices. At the end of 1948, 451 registered 
apprentices and 1,556 other students were attending the Board’s 
classes. 


Orphanages and Industrial Schools : 

179. There are two orphanages, one maintained by the 
Dominican Sisters and the other by the Diocesan Board of the 
Anglican Church ; an industrial school for boys controlled by 
the Church of England and one for girls under the control of the 
Corpus Christi Sisters. 


Adult Classes: 1948. 

180. The general aim was to provide the type of instruction 
that would equip certain sections of the adult population for the 
duties and responsibilities of intelligent citizenship, The curriculum 
was not confined to the more usual academic subjects, but 
instruction was given in public health, human relationships including 
civics and elementary economics, music and art. 


Up to the end of April adult evening classes were conducted 
at nineteen different centres in the Colony. As a result of the 
reduction in the annual allocation from $25,000 to $17,000 it was 
found necessary not only to curtail the activities of these centres 
but also to abolish five at which the declining attendance increased 
the per capita cost to an abnormal extent. 


Visual Education : 

181. Three mobile cinema units previously maintained by the 
Social Welfare Department were transferred to this department in 
April. The units were stationed in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando, 
and Tobago, and operated as a branch of the Education Extension 
Service, serving the needs of children and adults alike. 
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A film strip lending service has been started, and is being 
utilised by various educational institutions and welfare groups. 
Interest in this type of service is becoming widespread, and a 
greater demand by the public is envisaged in the near future. 

The services rendered by the mobile cinema units have come 
to be regarded by most people, particularly those in the deep 
rural areas, as an indispensable source of visual instruction, filling 
the gap between their formal education and their vocational 
training. The degree of appreciation of films is steadily rising, and 
a far greater scope for usefulness to the people of the Colony is 
envisaged. 

This branch is administered by a supervisor with 3 operator- 
drivers and 3 assistant operator-drivers. 


School—Feeding Scheme : 

182. The school-feeding scheme was previously administered 
by the Social Welfare Department. On the dissolution of that 
department early in the year its administration came under the 
dual control of the Social Assistance Department and _ this 
department. 

Milk and mid-day meals were supplicd to necessitous pupils of 
schools in both Trinidad and Tobago. 

Fresh milk was supplied to 2,711 pupils attending 58 schools 
in Trinidad ; dried milk was supplied to 5,032 pupils attending 
195 schools in Trinidad, and to 830 pupils attending 34 schools in 
Tobago. ‘Milk was therefore served to 8,573 pupils attending 
287 schools. 

Free mid-day meals were supplied by voluntary agencies and 
school breakfast sheds which were in receipt of Government grant. 
In Trinidad 1,533 pupils attending 76 schools were supplied with 
free meals; in Tobago 30 pupils attending 7 schools were 
similarly served. Free-meals were therefore served to 1,563 pupils 
attending 83 schools. 

The scheme was administered by a lady supervisor assisted 
by a clerk. 


Education Extension Services : 

183. The Education Extension Service came into existence in 
April, as a result of the dissolution of the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. It aims at the gradual expansion of social welfare work 
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among the poorer classes, and seeks to achieve its aim by instituting 
self-help agencies for - 

(x) improving the economic position of the individual, and 

(2) fostering recreational, cultural, and social activities. 

184. In order to improve the economic position of the 
individual the Education Extension Service endeavours firstly to 
organise groups of persons and then stimulate their interest in the 
organisation of : 

(a) cottage industries, e.g. knitting, basket and doyley 
making, hat making, icing cakes, &c. ; 

(6) agricultural projects, e.g. small stock raising and the 
cultivation of gardens ; 

(c) home improvement projects, e.g. the making of simple 
furniture, and the reduction of wastage by taking 
greater care of such things as garments and articles of 
household use ; 

(d) savings unions and co-operatives. 

185. In order to foster recreational, cultural, and social 
activities the Education Extension Service organises movements 
catering for such activities and encourages participation in them 
by group members. Such movements foster the competitive spirit 
and also serve as media through which individuality may find scope 
for expression, e.g. games (indoor and outdoor), debates, discus- 
sions, concerts, dances, community singing, &c. To facilitate and 
hasten the achievement of its aim the Education Extension Service 
endeavours to enlist the co-operation of the Health and Agricultural 
Departments and the assistance of the mobile cinema units. , 

186. The work of the service may be classified as group work, 
training (including publishing bulletins and selling appropriate 
literature), and work with community and youth centres. This 
work was carried on through the medium of welfare organisations 
such as community councils, women’s groups, mixed adult groups, 
youth groups, and co-operative groups. The Education Extension 
officers advised and assisted these organisations in the preparation 
and carrying out of their programmes. 

187. Relationships with the voluntary organisations have been 
very cordial. In the course of the year assistance was given to 
the Junior Red Cross, 4-H Council, Child Welfare League, Girl 
Guides, Trinidad and Tobago Youth Council, and Catholic Youth 
Organisation. 
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188. Education Extension officers were in touch with or visited 
14 community councils, rz welfare associations, 10 co-operative 
groups, 59 women’s groups, 3 mixed adult groups, and 72 youth 
gtoups, a total of 169 groups. 

Included in the year’s activities were a health drive, a better 
homes campaign, and courses in handicraft, the moral up-bringing 
of children (this was residential), mothercraft, food and nutrition, 
club management, Panama hat making, keep fit, jam making, and 
cake icing. 

Staff : 

189. With the dissolution of the Social Welfare Department the 
social welfare officer's post was abolished, and the staff transferred 
to the Education Department was reduced to eight Education 
Extension officers apart from the mobile cinema staff, clerk and 
messenger. 

Of the eight Education Extension officers, one was on study 
leave in the United Kingdom and five women officers were put in 
charge of the districts of St. George, St. David-St. Andrew, Caroni, 
Tobago and Victoria-St. Patrick. One woman officer was trans- 
ferred to the department of Social Assistance and the only male 
officer supervised the teaching of crafts to groups in the Caroni 
district. 


HEALTH 

190. The health of the Colony was better than it was in 1947. 
There was an appreciable decline in the incidence of morbidity 
and mortality. Thirteen cases of alastrim occurred during the 
second quarter but there were no deaths. The outbreak which was 
caused by infiltration from a neighbouring territory was soon 
brought under control. 

191. The five leading causes of deaths for the year were 
diseases of early infancy, pulmonary tuberculosis, diseases of old 
age, cardiac and valvular diseases, and diarrhoea and enteritis. 

192. The infant mortality rate of 75.48 per 1,000 live births 
as compared with 81.46 in 1947 was the lowest figure recorded 
during the last five years. Ante-natal clinics, the activities of the 
Child Welfare League and health education propaganda were 
directly responsible for this improvement. 

193. The sanitary services continued to function satisfactorily. 
Sanitary surveys were made of practically the whole of St. George 
covering fifteen districts and useful information on which further 
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large scale planning could be based was obtained on housing, 
population, latrine accommodation, water supply, refuse disposal, 
food-handling premises, gardens, cowsheds and dairies, roads, 
drains, &c. 


194. The principal causes of morbidity were hookworm, 
tuberculosis, malaria, syphillis, dysentery, typhoid fever and 
pneumonia. : 


Hookworm : 

195. The infestation rate for hookworm in the areas surveyed 
was about twice as high as the rate for other intestinal worms. 
There were 27 deaths from helminthic diseases as compared with 
51 in 1947. The work of the Hookworm Control Unit produced 
satisfactory results. A system of random sampling was adopted 
and one stool specimen was collected from every home. If found 
positive, the entire family was treated. Propaganda dealing with 
preventive measures, privy construction and better sanitation 
proved helpful. 


Tuberculosis : 

196. The morbidity incidence could not be estimated due to 
irregular notification. 532 deaths occurred of the pulmonary type as 
compared with 542 in 1947. Routine measures of prevention and 
control including early diagnosis, mass X-rays and examination at 
various institutions and propaganda were employed. The situation 
concerning hospitalization of tuberculosis cases has been relieved 
by the provision of a 200-bedded hospital for advanced cases. 
Construction of the 160-bed sanatorium is almost complete. 


Malaria : 

197. As in 1947, malaria transmission showed a definite 
downward trend, the death rate being 29.36 per 100,000 population 
as compared with 112.41 in 1943. A limited residual DDT spraying 
campaign has been conducted in Trinidad during the past three 
years. It is felt that the decline in malaria incidence is due to this 
and it is hoped that the programme will be expanded in the 
near future. 


198. The spraying programme was maintained as was the 
spraying of bromeliads with 0.5 per cent. copper suplhate solution 
to determine the A. bellator density. Malaria studies and anopheline 
investigations were continued and control activities intensified. 
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Observations on the use of paludrine continued. 1,037 insects 
including one A. albimanus were found in the 6,648 planes 
disinsectisized at Piarco. 

199. In the island of Tobago with the assistance of the 
Rockefeller Foundation a residual DDT spraying programme is 
now weil on the way, every house being sprayed at 6 months 
intervals. Coincidentally, drainage works are being effected which 
have reduced malaria incidence almost to nil. 

Venereal Diseases : 

200. The Venereal Disease control programme was effectively 
maintained through the Caribbean Medical Centre and its eleven 
field clinics and two mobile units. Comparison with the last three 
years showed a definite fall in the percentage of positive blood tests. 
12,798 cases of V.D. totalling 149,218 attendances were treated. 
The education programme of the centre was directed towards 
teachers, medical and nursing personnel, leaders of the community 
and patients. 


Leprosy : 

zor. At the end of the year 28 cases of leprosy had been 
admitted to the leprosarium at Chacachacare. There was an 
increase in the number of cases discharged as non-infectious. 
Treatment at clinics with sulphetrone continued with satisfactory 
results. Minor improvements were effected at Chacachacare and a 
system of local broadcasting was installed to facilitate patients. 


Nutrition : 

202. There was no evidence of change in the nutritional status 
of the population. Education in nutrition continued by means of 
lectures, films, posters, demonstrations and exhibits. Experiments 
were undertaken to show the value of dehydrated foods, soya bean 
milk fortified with calcium and shark oil, and skimmed milk 
fortified with shark oil. 5,146 persons attended the 168 cookery 
demonstrations at various centres during the year. 


Health Education : : 

203. Major emphasis was laid on the the training of teachers, 
pupils and community groups in hygiene and preventive measures. 
Practical health information was given on the care of mothers and 
infants, nutrition, sanitation, and on the prevention of endemic 
diseases to foster family fitness and community health. Special 
mention must be made of the work of the Junior Red Cross in 
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schools as their health programme supplements the hygiene 
syllabus in schools and helps to build up a better health conscious- 
ness in children. 

Institutional Service : 

204. There are three colonial hospitals with 832 beds, eight 
district hospitals and the following special hospitals : Masson 
Tuberculosis Hospital (200 beds), Mental Hospital (828 beds), 
Leprosarium (464 beds), Venereal Diseases’ Hospital (88 beds) and 
two Houses of Refuge with 662 beds. 


Colonial Hospitals : 

205. The high standard of work was maintained at the three 
colonial hospitals despite the shortage of medical and nursing staff 
and the overcrowding of wards at Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 
A total of 5,027 operations was performed at the three colonial 
hospitals (Port-of-Spain 2,459 and San Fernando 2,348), the 
majority of which were gynaecological, herniotomies and 
appendicectomies. 


206. The new administrative offices at Port-of-Spain were 
occupied towards the end of the year and the new nurses’ hostel at 
San Fernando was formally opened by His Excellency the Governor 
in March. : 


Mental Hospital : 
: 207. For the past three years this hospital has been badly 

overcrowded. Built to accommodate 828 patients, the number has 
been steadily increasing to 1,029 in 1946, 1,066 in 1947 and 1,160 
in 1948. During the year 436 patients, the highest figure on record, 
were admitted, 266 were discharged and 135 died. 

208. Electric convulsion therapy and treatment of neurosyphilis 

with penicillin brought satisfactory results. 


Health Centres and Dispensaries : 

209. At the four health centres and eighty-three rural 
dispensaries and vaccination centres 182,123 patients were examined 
and treated. 

HOUSING 

21o. There are three types of housing for the poorer sections 
of the population of Trinidad and Tobago namely, rural tapia 
huts, rural cottages and urban slums. 
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211. Rural tapia huts are nearly all constructed by the 
occupier and his family and owned by them, either on their own 
or rented land in hamlets off the main roads. These huts usually 
contain two inner rooms, and a gallery around one or more of the 
sides. The floor is usually beaten earth, the thatch roof is of palm 
leaves and the siding is of round wood poles with tapia (wattle 
and daub). 

212. Rural cottages of the more advanced group usually have 
two to four rooms, with a gallery and kitchen, wooden floors, 
galvanized iron roof, sides of wood, concrete nogging, hollow clay 
tiles or higher grade of tapia covered with plaster. These cottages 
are more usually chattel houses on rented land, and lotated mainly 
in ribbon development formation along the main roads. 

213. Urban slums are usually rooms rented out singly in old 
decayed houses or barracks put up as congested as possible to 
bring a high aggregate return to the owners. Repairs and 
maintenance are negligible and they are without exception foul, 
dark and insanitary. It is in this class that the most pressing 
problem lies and the Slum Clearance Committee is continuing 
forcibly to acquire and demolish the insanitary dwellings and build 
new modern accommodation. 

214. During the year 1948 no new buildings in the Com- 
mission’s Housing Settlements were constructed owing to the 
unavailability of funds. In spite of the fact that the long waiting 
list of applicants for houses at the Morvant Housing Settlement had 
been closed since June 1946, when the demand far exceeded the 
supply and very little hope was entertained that all applicants 
would be housed, numerous fresh applications continue to be 
received and it is evident that much remains to be done before 
the problem of housing the poorer sections of the community can 
be considered to be adequately dealt with. 

215. The numbers of houses in the various housing settlements 
therefore remain the same as at the end of 1947 and are given 
hereunder for easy reference : 








1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom 
Morvant ... ane wee 188 494 131 
8t. James ... er 90 _ <s 
Mon Repos and Navet ds 38 306 58 
Hubertetown sae _ 51 _ 
Siperia . _ 20 = 
Les Efforts Si nap - 30 22 


296 901 211 
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216. Of 78 houses which became vacant at the Morvant 
Housing Settlement during the year 1948, 74 were re-let. In 
addition, the 50 new houses which were completed in 1947 were 
eventually connected up with a water supply and were also let. 
The Commission was therefore able to assist 124 families with 
accommodation at this settlement during 1948. Of these, 6 were 
victims of the disastrous fire which occurred at Nos. 66, 68, and 
70, Charlotte Street, and were housed on the recommendation of 
a committee appointed by His Worship the Mayor of Port-of-Spain. 

217. The Morvant cinema was completed during the year and 
now provides a welcome form of recreation for the inhabitants of 
this settlement. A school, which is being erected by the Anglican 
Church authorities, was almost completed at the end of the year. 


218. Under the Slum Clearance and Housing (Temporary 
Provisions) Ordinances, 1944, work on clearing the Slums in 
Port-of-Spain and San Fernando was actively pursued and during 
the year 36 flats of 1, 2 and 3 bedroom designs which were under 
construction in Port-of-Spain at the end of 1947 were completed, 
and 78 flats of 1, 2 and 3 bedroom designs which were begun in 
1948 were also completed. Consequent upon representations made 
to the Commission by certain small traders in the Port-of-Spain 
slum areas whose premises had been demolished, the Commission 
agreed to the construction of a number of three-storeyed buildings 
of new designs having living accommodation on the two upper 
floors and shops on the ground floor. Two of such buildings were 
constructed during 1948, and the 18 shops so provided have all 
been tenanted. 

21g. In San Fernando several groups of slum buildings were 
demolished. Of the 84 flats of 1, 2 and 3 bedroom designs begun 
in 1947, 52 were completed and 60 additional flats to complete 
the Scheme were started in 1948. This Scheme will be completed 
early in 1949. , 

220. The number of completed flats in Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando at the end of 1948 was as follows :— 


1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom 
Port-of-Spain ... 66 126 114 
San Fernando ... 20 12 92 


221. The curtailment of funds has rendered necessary the 
postponement of construction of 216 projected flats under the 
Port-of-Spain Scheme in two of the city blocks. In consequence, 
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many slum dwellers will have to continue in residence in decanting 
centres until such time as additional flats can be constructed for 
their permanent accommodation. The majority of these slum 
dwellers comprise persons of the lower income group who cannot 
afford the rentals of the flats, and until such time as funds and 
suitable land become available when cheaper houses can be erected 
for their permanent accommodation, the present position must 
continue. 


222. One hundred and sixteen families from slum clearance 
areas in Port-of-Spain were accommodated in flats as follows :— 
89 in new flats which were erected during the course of the 
year—z25 being one-bedroom ($9.00), 38 in two-bedroom 

($2.00), and 26 in three-bedroom ($15.00); 

2 in flats which had become vacant during the year—7 in 
one-bedroom, 8 in two-bedroom and 6 in three-bed- 
Toom, and 

6 of the lower income group were temporarily housed in the 
decanting centre at London Street. In addition, 8 
single women and Io single men were also housed in 
this centre. 

223. At San Fernando, 115 families living in the slum 
clearance areas were accommodated as follows :— 

83 in flats which were completed during the year—4 being 
one-bedroom ($9.00), 26 in two-bedroom ($12.00), and 
53 in three-bedroom ($15.00); 

Io families in flats which became vacant during the year— 
4 in one-bedroom and 6 in three-bedroom, and 

22 families of the lower income groups were accommodated 
at the Commission’s various housing settlements in 
San Fernando and its environs. Three of these went 
into one-bedroom houses ($4.00), 15 into two-bedroom 
($6.00), and 4 into three-bedroom ($12.00). 

224. Two model houses, one at Kumar Village and the other 
at Frederick Village were erected during the year, with a view 
to demonstrating the use of prefabricated tapia blocks of standard 
sizes for the walling; and local timber for windows, doors, 
rafters, &c. ; and carat leaves for the roof. Local unskilled labour 
was employed as far as possible in every operation, and although 
the ascertained cost of such construction was found to be low, it 
would appear that the departure from the more usual method of 
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tapia construction is not being favourably received by the somewhat 
conservative type of person whom it was intended to impress. 


225. Limitation of funds for town and regional planning forced 
the Commission to terminate the services of Mr. M. F. Costello, 
M.R.I.A., A.M.T.P.I., who had been selected by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies for appointment as Town Planner under 
agreement for three years and who had arrived in the Colony on 
the 30th May, 1947. 


Relief of the destitute and disabled : 

226. Provision for the relief of the disabled and destitute is 
contained.in the Poor Relief Ordinance and for assistance to the 
aged and the blind in the Old Age Pensions Ordinance. 


227. Public assistance is granted on the basis of medical 
certification of disability regardless of age and in necessitous cases 
classified as such by an investigating officer of the Public Assistance 
and Old Age Pensions Department. 


* 228. Awards under the Old Age Pensions Ordinance (which 
provides a non-contributory system) are subject to a means test. 
The qualifying age for old age pension is 65 years. The maximum 
award is $3.00 per month plus $2.00 per month temporary war 
allowance. : 

229. In the year 1942, a temporary war allowance of $1.00 
per month was paid to every old age pensioner with effect from 
Ist January. This allowance was increased to $1.50 per month 
from Ist January, 1943, and to $2.00 per month from 1st January, 
1944. 

230. In 1948, 8,281 adults and children received relief 
amounting to $257,169.99 as compared with 7,555 adults and 
children who received relief amounting to $223,374.58 in 1947. 
The following statement shows the number of pensioners and the 
amounts paid to them during the three years ending December, 


1948 :— 

Year Pensioners Pensions T.W.A. Total 
1946 16,592 $555,886.06 $378,690.28 $034,567.34 
1947 16,105 560,167.30 381,326.67 941,493.97 


1948 16,385 569,171.55 388,820.06 957,991.61 
231. Recipients of poor relief and old age pensions are granted 
free medical attention and medicine at health centres. 
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232. In addition to relieving immediate distress in a large 
number of cases, efforts directed to rehabilitation during last year 
resulted in the removal from the list of a number of cases 
previously regarded as permanent clients. 

233. With a view to improving the condition of the poor and 
the aged certain proposals for providing more flexibility in the 
system of award and for broadening the scope of relief and old 
age pensions are at present under consideration. 

234. The Social Welfare Department was abolished on 
1st April, 1948, and its case-working section transferred to the 
Social Assistance Department. Its other functions were distributed 
among other Government departments. 


THE PROBATION SERVICE 
Organization : 

235. The use of probation in the treatment of crime continues 
to grow as officers are posted in the various magisterial districts. 

236. The Probation Case Committees under the chairmanship 
of the stipendiary magistrate in each magisterial district revise the 
cases under supervision every quarter. It is expected that the case 
committees would be made statutory during next year. 

237. These committees are comprised of persons interested in 
the welfare of the people in the magisterial districts, and repre- 
sentatives of the various religious bodies. The principal probation 
officer continues to be an ex-officio member of these committees 
and the district probation officers their secretaries. 

238. One additional full-time officer was appointed in 
December 1948. Part-time officers continue to be recruited from 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Carmelite Sisters and the 
Salvation Army. 

239. The staff now comprise :— 

I principal probation officer 
7 male full-time officers 

4 male part-time officers 

6 female part-time officers. 


Development : 

240. During the period under review, four hundred and 
twenty-six adults, 354 from the 16-21 age group, were placed on 
probation. One hund-ed and eighty-three juveniles were similarly 
dealt with. . 


5 
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241. At the close of the year there were eight hundred and 
eight adults and four hundred and fifty-eight juveniles under 
supervision. 


242. 51.84 per cent. of the juveniles charged with criminal 
offences were placed under supervision during the year as compared 
with 49.85 per cent. in 1947, 31.15 per cent. in 1946, and 
14.55 per cent. in 1945. 

243. The appointment of a female stipendiary magistrate who 
presides over the Juvenile Courts in St. George West, permits of 
a uniform policy in dealing with juveniles in the magisterial district 
where most of the juvenile offenders are dealt with. 

Training : 

244. During the course of the year the senior full-time officer 

was sent to the United Kingdom to take the Probation Officers’ 


Training Course conducted by the Probation Training Board of the 
Home Office in conjunction with the London University. 


245.. The Trinidad and Tobago Probation Officers’ Association, 
affiliated to the National Association of Probation Officers in the 
United Kingdom, continues to grow numerically and in usefulness. 
It meets once a month to have discussions and lectures which form 
a means of intraining for officers and associates alike. 


Other Activities : 

246. Probation officers continue to investigate the means of 
applicants for aid ‘‘in forma pauperis’ and to conduct preliminary 
enquiries for the preparation and presentation of petitions to the 
Incorporated Law Society of Trinidad and Tobago. 


247. One hundred and fifty new petitions were presented during 
the period under review, making a total of two hundred and 
seventy-six at the close of the year. 


248. Matrimonial disputes are being increasingly referred to 
the officers both by the courts and estranged parties. These are 
usually very difficult problems if they are of long standing, but 
results at reconciliation are very encouraging. 


249. Mal-adjusted children from all strata of society are 
continually being referred to the officers by parents. These 
children oftimes must have their entire life re-adjusted. Although 
facilities for this type of work are negligible, the officers tackle 
the problems with great enthusiasm. 
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8 Results of Probation : 
250. Of the 310 persons whose probation period expired during 
the year, 253 or 81.61 per cent. completed their term satisfactorily, 


while, 57 or 18.39 per cent. were unsatisfactory. 


Yr 


t 
t 251. The following table shows the number of cases under 
z supervision in 1948 :— 
Adults Juveniles 
Cases brought forward from 1947 ... FPA 382 275 
i New cases for 1948 he a ee 426 183 
Total number of cases under supervision in 
December, 1948 ee we aes 808 458 
Grand Total 1,266 
207 103 


Total No. of cases completed in 1948 
Total No. of cases completed satisfactorily ... 253 = 81.61% 
Total No. of cases completed unsatisfactorily 57=18.39% 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


252. During the year 1948 thirty-six ordinances were enacted ; 
particulars of the more important are as follows :— 


Ordinance No. 2 of 1948—The Motor Vehicles and Road Traffic 

(Amendment) Ordinance, 1948 : 

253. This ordinance provided for the issue of a highway code 
by the Licensing Authority subject to the approval of the Legislative 
Council. Failure on the part of any person to observe the 
provisions of the code does not of itself render that person liable 
to criminal proceedings but any such failure may be taken into 
consideration in any proceedings (whether civil or criminal) as 
tending to establish or to negative any liability which is in question 
in those proceedings. A highway code has been issued and 
approved by the Legislative Council. 


Ordinance No: 3 of 1948—The Public Works Loan (Amendment) 

Ordinance, 1948 : 
“254. This ordinance amended the Public Works Loan 
Ordinance, 1945 which authorised the Governor to raise in the 
Colony or in London a loan of 7 million dollars for the construction 
ef public works. The amending ordinance increased the amount 
of the loan authorised to 15 million dollars. 
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Ordinance No. 5 of 1948—The Income Tax (Amendment) 

Ordinance, 1948 : 

255. This ordinance increased for one year, i.e. the year 1948, 
the rate of income tax payable on the net chargeable income of 
companies other than life insurance companies from 40 per 
centum to 45 per centum. 


Ordinance No. 7 of 1948—The Marketing Board Ordinance, 1948 : 

256. This ordinance provided for the establishment of a 
marketing board consisting of the Director of Agriculture as 
chairman, the Accountant General, the Marketing and Co-operative 
Officer and five other members to be appointed by the Governor. 
The board is to be a body corporate and is to take over the assets 
and liabilities of the Trinidad and Tobago Ground Provisions 
Board, of the Trinidad and Tobago Banana Board and of the 
temporary marketing division of the Department of Agriculture. 
The board is authorised to carry on and develop the trade and 
business activities of these three organisations. The duties of the 
board are to endeavour also to assist and improve the marketing 
and processing of agricultural and fishery products in the interests 
of producers. The board is also authorised to trade and deal in 
feeding stuffs for livestock, seeds, fertilizers and insecticides and 
in such other commodities as may facilitate the operations of 
producers. Finally the board is authorised to regulate the control 
and export of Gros Michel bananas in accordance with the 
provisions of the ordinance. 


Ordinance No. 10 of 1948—The Education (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1948 : 

257. This ordinance made two changes in the law. In the 
first place it made non-christian religious bodies eligible to manage 
assisted schools in the same way as christian denominations are so 
eligible. Any religious denomination or body which has a head or 
governing body is now competent to apply to manage an assisted 
school, i.e. a school to which a grant is made from public funds. 
In the second place the ordinance provided that the allowances 
paid to a scholar to whom a colonial scholarship is awarded may 
be varied from time to time by the Governor in Council so that 
such allowances shall be in general conformity with proposals 
advanced by the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the 
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standardisation of allowances paid to all official scholars of 
Colonial Governments or under Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts. 


Ordinance No. 12 of 1948—The Sugar Industry Special Funds 

Ordinance, 1948 : 

258. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has 
agreed, following on negotiations in London between the British 
West Indies Sugar Association (with which the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
Association of Trinidad (Incorporated) is associated) and repre- 
sentatives of the Ministry of Food, to grant an increase of 
£4 15s. od. ($22.80) per ton on the price of sugar. 

259. The increased price has been granted subject to the 
condition, mutually agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
that provision should be made for the establishment of certain 
special funds for the benefit of the sugar industry and the welfare 
of the labour workers engaged in the industry, such funds to be 
built up by means of a levy at an agreed rate per ton of sugar 
exported. 

260. The special funds established were :— 

Price Stabilisation Fund ; 
Rehabilitation Fund ; 
Labour Welfare Fund. 

261. It has been further agreed that the levy should be at the 
rate of $13.20 per ton, to be allocated in the proportion of $6.00 
per ton to the Price Stabilisation Fund, $4.80 per ton to the 
Rehabilitation Fund and $2.40 per ton to the Labour Welfare 
Fund. The rate of the levy and the basis of allocation may be 
varied by mutual agreement in subsequent years if found desirable. 

262. The purpose of the Price Stabilisation Fund is to provide 
a reserve which can be utilised, if necessary, to mitigate the 
adverse effect of a reduction in the price of sugar or when the 
current price proves to be unremunerative. It is not proposed to 
draw uvon this fund in the immediate future and certainly nat so 
long as the present Ministry of Food guaranteed purchase arrange- 
ments remain in force, that is to say, not before the end of the 
year 1949. } 

263. The purpose of the Rehabilitation Fund is to provide a 
source of funds for the purpose of assisting the manufacturers to 
meet the cost of major renewals and to carry out capital works 
associated with the factory side of the manufacturers’ operations. 
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264. The purpose of the Labour Welfare Fund is to provide 
funds to meet the cost of capital works and recurrent expenditure 
on such works for the improvement of the welfare of labourers 
engaged in the sugar industry. 

265. The ordinance establishes the special funds referred to 
above and provides for the control and administration of these 
funds by three committees to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Sugar Industry Price Stabilisation Fund is to be 
controlled by a committee consisting of three persons nominated 
by the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association of Trinidad (Incor- 
porated), two persons nominated by the Governor to represent 
cane farmers of the Colony and two public officers. The committee 
to control the Sugar Industry Rehabilitation Fund consists of five 
persons nominated by the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association and 
two public officers. The committee to control the Labour Welfare 
Fund consists of three persons nominated by the Sugar Manu- 
facturers’ Association, three persons nominated by the trade - 
unions concerned with the welfare of labour workers in the sugar 
industry, two public officers and one person nominated by the 
Governor to represent the cane farmers in the Colony. 


Ordinance No. 16 of 1948—The Jury (Amendment) Ordinance, 

1948 : 

266. This ordinance enabled payment to be made to jurors 
living within three miles of the place to which they were summoned 
provided that they had suffered a loss of earnings by reason of 
their attendance as jurors. Previously such jurors were not 
eligible for any payment. 


Ordinance No. 18 of 1948—The Antibiotics Ordinance, 1948 : 

267. This ordinance was designed to safeguard the community 
against evil effects arising from the misuse of antibiotics and for 
this purpose authorised the setting up of a committee which by 
means of a licensing system would exercise the necessary control 
over the importation, storage, distribution, sale and use of these 
substances. 


Ordinance No. 19 of 1948—The Reorganisation of the Mines 
Department Ordinance, 1948 : 
268. This ordinance. provided for the carrying out of the 
functions of the office of the Inspector of Mines which post has 
been abolished. 
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Ordinance No. 24 of 1948—The Summary Courts Ordinance, 1948 : 

269. The main change in the law effected by this ordinance 
is that a magistrate or justice issuing a warrant of arrest is required 
to endorse the warrant with directions as to the security to be 
taken as to his appearance for trial if he considers that the person 
should be released on bail on his arrest and the officer in charge 
of the police station to which the arrested person is brought is 
placed under obligation to take such security. 


Ordinance No. 25 of 1948—The Indictable Offences (Preliminary 

Enquiry) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948 : 

270. This ordinance requires a magistrate issuing a warrant 
of arrest for an indictable offence other than murder or treason to 
endorse the warrant in like manner as is provided by Ordinance 
No. 24 of 1948. 


Ordinance No. 30 of 1948—The Income Tax (Amendment) 

(No. 3) Ordinance, 1948 : 

271. Section 2 this ordinance brought within the scope of 
income tax imposition annual gains and profits which previously 
did not fall within such scope. Section 2 authorises the deduction 
from income tax of— 

(a) sums paid by way of interest on loans where such 
interest was paid on capital employed in acquiring the 
income ; and © 

(b) in each of ten successive years of one-tenth of any lump 
sum payment made by an employer on account of an 
employee’s superannuation or pension fund. 


Ordinance No, 32 of 1948—The Port Services (Dues, Charges and 

Management) Ordinance, 1948 : 

272. This ordinance replaced the Harbours and Wharves 
(Dues and Management) Ordinance, No. 14 of 1942 as amended. 
The title of the Harbours and Wharves Department has been 
changed to ‘‘The Port Services Department’’. The main objects 
of the ordinance are to provide for :— 

(1) Reduction in minimum wharf dues for vessels under 
1,000 tons, the rates for which under the 1946 
Amendment Ordinance were found to be excessive ; 

(2) Changes in rates of pay for labour and overtime, 
consequent upon agreement with the Shipping Associa- 
tion and the Labour Union concermed as to such rates ; 
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(3) Land rental rates for repairs to launches, &c., from the 
St. Vincent Wharf, for which no statutory provision 
has been previously made ; 

(4) New rates for the hire of gear and mechanical appliances 
acquired by the Department since the publication of 

_ previous tariffs ; 

(5) A complete set of bye-laws for traffic of vessels in the 
harbours, including the designation of an Explosives 
Anchorage for vessels carrying explosives ; 

(6) A complete set of bye-laws for the management of the 
Government Slipways. 

Ordinance No. 34 of 1948—The Public Authorities Protection 

(Amendment) Ordinance, 1948 : 

273. This ordinance extended from two months to one year 
the limitation period for bringing civil actions against public 
authorities. : 

Ordinance No. 36 of 1948—The Cinematograph Entertainments 

(Maximum Charges) Ordinance, 1948 : 

274. This ordinance provided for the control by the Governor 
in Council assisted by an advisory committee of prices of admission 
to cinematograph entertainments. 


Chapter 9: Justice 


275. The laws of the colony of Trinidad and Tobago as 
administered in the courts are the Common Law of England, the 
doctrines of Equity and Statutes of general application of the 
Imperial Parliament which were in force in England on the 
1st March, 1848, and are deemed to have been introduced into 
and enacted in the colony as from that date, and local ordinances 
contained in 1940 Revised Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and 
Tobago and such other ordinances passed from year to year 
thereafter by the Legislature. 

276. The courts of the colony are as follows :— 


A. The Supreme Court : 

This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a 
Chief Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges 
as the Governor shall from time to time appoint. The Chief 
Justice is the President of the Supreme Court and is designated the 
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Chief Justice of Trinidad and Tobago ; the Senior Puisne Judge 
ranks next to the Chief Justice and is designated the Senior Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago ; and the 
other Puisne Judges rank after the Senior Puisne Judge according 
to the dates of their respective appointments and are designated 
Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago. In 
this court law and equity are concurrently administered and in it 
is vested all jurisdiction in matrimonial causes, lunacy, bankyiptcy, 
admiralty, suits to establish legitimacy, &c. Its jurisdiction is 
exercised as nearly as possible in accordance with the practice and 
procedure for the time being in force in the High Court of Justice 
in England so far as such practice and procedure are not displayed 
by local Rules of Court. 


Every action and proceeding and all business arising out of 
the same is, so far as is practicable and convenient, heard and 
determined by a single judge except such actions or proceedings 
as are ordered by the Supreme Court to be tried by a jury. In 
such cases nine jurors form the array. 


Indictable offences are also tried by the judges of this court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder 
when the number is increased to twelve. By order of the court a 
special jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or criminal, 
(except indictments for treason or felony punishable with death) 
be empanelled. 


The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of :— 


(i) The Full Court: To this court appeals are brought from 
the decisions of judges in the matters specified in the Judicature 
Ordinance. This court also hears appeals from the decisions of 
magistrates under the Summary Courts Ordinance and of judges 
of the petty civil courts. It is sufficiently constituted by two judges 
but frequently consists of three. Where, owing to incapacity, only 
one judge is available, appeals under the Summary Courts 
Ordinance may be heard by a single judge. 

(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal: Persons convicted on indict- 
ment may appeal to this court as of right on any question of law 
and by leave of a judge on questions of fact and severity of 
sentence. Three judges constitute this court. 
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B. Petty Civil Courts : 


These are established in various parts of the colony and have 
jurisdiction to try civil matters where the cause of action does not 
exceed $240.00. They have no equitable jurisdiction and follow 
closely on the lines of the county courts in England. They are 
presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the district. 


C. Magistrates’ Courts : 


They are counter parts of English police courts’ and exercise 
similar jurisdiction in criminal and quasi-criminal courts. 


D. Coroners’ Courts : 


This court is presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the 
district. Its function and procedure are similar to those of 
coroners in England except that it sits without a jury. 


Where, however, the matter for inquiry arises in his harbour, 
a harbour master has all the powers and jurisdiction to discharge 
the duties of a coroner. 


E. West Indian Court of Appeal : 


This court is a superior court of record for the West Indian 
colonies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
191g. It hears and determines appeals, so far as this colony is 
concerned, from decisions of the Supreme Court in its civil 
jurisdiction in matters not specifically assigned to the Full Court. 
It is constituted by any three Chief Justices of the colonies of 
Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and Wind- 
ward islands and sits in the colony from which the appeal comes. 
Its President and Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and 
Registrar respectively of Trinidad and Tobago. 


277. Barristers and solicitors perform the same functions 
respectively in the colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors 
have no right of audience in the Supreme Court except before a 
Judge in Chambers. 


278. The judges of the Supreme Court are ex-officio com- 
missioners for Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the 
magistrate from time to time assigned for duty as such in the 
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Island of Tobago is, in addition to the judges of the Supreme 
Court, a commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for the 
Island of Tobago. 


279. All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising 
- under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the 
commissioners. 


POLICE 

280. The police force is administered by a commissioner and 
comprises a deputy commissioner, a paymaster, 23 superintendents 
and assistant superintendents, 280 non-commissioned officers and 
1,081 constables. It is an armed force and is charged with the 
prevention and detection of crime and the suppression of internal 
disturbances. It is also liable to be employed on military duties 
on proclamation made by the Governor. 

281. The force is distributed throughout the Colony among 

- 6 police divisions, containing a total of 60 stations, and is provided 

with adequate transport facilities which include 48 road vehicles 
and 9 launches. 

282. It maintains : 

(a) a separate branch for criminal investigation ; 

(5) a security department ; 

(c) a marine branch for the policing of the wharves and 
harbours ; 

(d) a traffic and communications branch ; 

(e) a depét for the training of recruits and for advance 
instruction and refresher courses to members of the 
force ; 

(f) a band under the control of a director of music ; 

(g) a mounted branch ; 

(A) a fire brigade. 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION BRANCH 
283. The criminal investigation branch includes a finger print 
and photograph bureau and a ballistics laboratory. 1,791 classified 
finger prints of persons convicted of indictable crimes were filed 
in the finger print registry in 1948 as compared with 1,348 in 
1947. The total number of classified finger prints on record in the 
Tegistry at the end of 1948 was 74,790. 
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284. The photograph bureau took 4,637 photographs during 
the year. The subjects photographed included : 
(I) scenes of murders ; 
(2) fatal and serious accidents ; 
(3) debris of burnt buildings in cases of suspected arson ; 
(4) political demonstrations. 


MARINE BRANCH : 

285. The marine branch continued to maintain keen super- 
vision of the wharf area. Crime within this area consists principally 
of the broaching of cargoes and, to a lesser degree, of petty thefts 
of mechanical parts and tackling from small craft. Cases involving 
woundings also occur in this area. 


TRAFFIC AND COMMUNICATIONS BRANCH 

286. The total number of convictions secured for traffic 
offences during the year as a result of the vigilance of the traffic 
branch was 12,568 as compared with 10,279 in 1947. 


287. A brief summary of the accidents statistics for 1948 is 
set out below together with comparative details for 1947 :— 





Increase or 
1948 1947 Decrease 1946 





i Increase 

Total number of accidents +-| 6,390 5,929 | 8 per cent. 4,271 
Total number of persons killed 57 54 | 6 do. 62 
Number of persons seriously | 

injured... ads 402 419) 4 do. 360 
Number of persons slightly 

injured ve] 2,118 do. 1,501 
Number of persons seriously 

injured ve| 2,520 do. 1,861 
Number of vehicles licensed... 13,170 do. 10,026 








288. The following table shows the classes of persons killed 
and injured :— 











Killed Injured 
1948 1947 1948 1947 

Pedestrians 24 26 1,062 921 
Drivers 3 149 159 
Motor cyclists _ 3 Nil 30 31 
Pillion riders ea we Nil Nil 6 1 
Pedal cyclists ae vey alt 1 555 431 
Other persons (passengers, 

loaders, &c.) ... +. 20 18 718 798 





Total... we 57 54 2,520 2,347 
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TRAINING DEPOT 
289. There was no difficulty in obtaining recruits locally to 
fill vacancies created in the force by normal retirements or 
casualties. This was due not only to the increased rates of pay 
but also the increased opportunities for promotion to higher ranks 
in the force. 28 recruits were trained during the year. The 
training course included instructions in wireless telegraphy, motor 
vehicle regulations, swimming and cycling. 


POLICE BAND 
290. The Police band which comprises 25 bandsmen and 
6 apprentices is under the control of a director of music who was 
trained at Knellar Hall. The band gave public performances in 
the various squares of the city and in the towns of the colony. It 
fulfilled 233 engagements during the year. 


MOUNTED BRANCH 
291. Regular mounted patrols were furnished by day and 
night in Port-of-Spain and suburbs. The branch assisted in 
preserving order at races and sports meetings, and on other 
occasions where large gatherings were assembled. 


FIRE BRIGADE 
292. Whole-time fire brigades are maintained in Port-of-Spain 
and San Fernando. They are assisted by volunteer sections in 
both these towns and Arima. 


SUPPLEMENTAL POLICE 
293. Supplemental police are appointed by the commissioner 
and are maintained by certain agricultural and industrial concerns 
for the policing of their property. 


SPECIAL RESERVE POLICE 
294. An establishment of special reserve police is maintained 
by Government for the purpose of assisting the regular force 
when required. The sanctioned strength is 761 but its actual 
strength in 1948 was 640. 
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PRISONS 
296. The Prisons maintained by Government are as follows — 
(a) Royal Gaol, accommodation—z1o male adults and 38 
female adults—all cells. 
(b) Carrera Convict Prison—accommodation—340 males— 


all cells. 

(c) H. M. Pnisons, Golden Grove—a new prison, under 
construction. 

(d) District Prison, Tobago—adjoins the police station— 
12 cells. 


(e) Blanchisseuse, Mayaro, Toco and Cedros—lock-ups 
supervised by the Police Department. 

(f) Young Offenders’ Detention Institution—accommodation 
—all dormitory—150 lads, 16 to 21 years. 


297. In all prisons the sanitation is modern and all cells and 
dormitories are fitted with electric lights. 


298. During the year work was continued on the building of 
the new prison at Golden Grove. The main gates were erected 
and put into use and the encirclement of the prison proper with 
heavy mesh wire was almost completed. Work on the new site 
for the Young Offenders’ Detention Institution was finished. 


299. It is anticipated that the whole of the Golden Grove site 
will be fully developed within five years and satisfactory progress 
has already been made towards this objective. In August there 
was a temporary set back when the Arouca River overflowed its 
banks but as the course of the river was subsequently straightened 
it is hoped that a similar occurrence will not occur again. 


300. Staff : 
I superintendent of prisons 
I deputy superintendent of prisons 
3 assistant superintendents of prisons 
I matron 
3 grade I officers 

25 grade II officers 

Ior grade III officers 

14 female officers 
I organist (part-time) 

23 temporary male officers 

to civil service clerks 


BN 


woop 
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Seconded : 
I medical officer 
1 dispenser 


2 school teachers. 


Statistics: (Excluding Young Offenders) : 
301. The number in custody, male and female, on 


. 3tst December, 1948, was 967; the number in custody in 1947, 


Was gor. 

302. The highest number in custody was 1,050 on the 
5th November, 1948; the lowest number was 883 on the 
3rd January, 1948. 

_ 303. The daily average number of prisoners detained in prison 
1 1948, was 970.27, as against 987.94 in 1944, 1,031.52 in 1945, 
1001.71 in 1946, and 984.25 in 1947. 

304. The daily average of women prisoners in custody was 
3°77, a8 against 37.25 in 1947; 41.75 in 1946; and 41.46 
In 1945. < 

305. The most prevalent offences committed by males were 


aginst “The Property’’, and by females, against ‘‘The Peace’’. 


306. The total number of committals to prison was 6,815 or 
9ot less than in 1947. 1,891 were committed for non-payment of 
fines, a against 1,788 in 1947, and of these 793 paid fines on 
admission Or during sentence. For non-compliance with wife 
maintenance and affiliation orders 217 males were committed in 
1948, as against 123 in 1947 ; 41 paid arrears and were discharged. 
34 Persons Were committed for debt or contempt of court. 


307. Two hundred and forty lads between 16 and 21 years 
woe Temanded to the Y.O.D.I. during the year, 61 of whom 
a luently sentenced to detention. 24 of the total number 


rin had been previously inmates of orphanages or industrial 


Persons on Remand : 


308. AN Persons on remand were kept at the Royal Gaol. 


pea Not required to work and spent most of the day in 
large Pitan Teading or playing games. There was an unusually 
; mber Awaiting trial owing to the congestion of the courts. 
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Classification of Prisoners : 

309. Usually all recidivists are sent to Carrera. Male first 
offenders and special class prisoners were sent to Golden Grove. 
All first division and second division prisoners were housed at 
the Royal Gaol. 

310. The number of recidivists as compared with 1947 
increased by 93. Although these figures give some indication of 
recidivism, they should be considered over a five-year period if 
a true picture is to be obtained. 


Remission : 

311. One-third remission can be earned by prisoners and 
convicts. They were credited with the full amount of remission 
and only lost such remission as a punishment for offences against 
prison discipline. 

Health : 

312. The general health of the prison population was good. 
The percentage of infirmary cases admitted was 11.16. 

313. There were 5.deaths including 2 judicial executions. 

314. The diseases which were most prevalent were bronchitis, 
constipation, dental caries, and influenza. 

Spiritual Welfare and Education : 

315. Three chaplains who received a small payment from 
Goverament for their services. visited the prison daily and 
interviewed all prisoners on admittance. They also visited the 
Carrera prison and Golden Grove once per week. In addition a 
Hindu priest conducted service on Sundays and paid visits to 
Carrera and Golden Grove. 

Discipline : 

316. There was a slight rise in prison offences committed by 
prisoners during the year including a few cases of attacks on 
prison officers. Two convicts were given the ‘Cat’ for using 
violence to a prison officer whilst making their escape from Carrera. 


Escapes : 

317. There were eleven (11) escapes during the year ; Ten (ro) 
were recaptured within reasonable time from the date of escape. 
Three (3) of these escaped while being transported from Carrera 
to Royal Gaol after overpowering the supervising officer. At the 
end of the year under review one of the escapes was still at large*. 





* Recaptured on the 5th January, 1949. 
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Executions : 
318. Two men were sentenced to death and were executed 
during the year. 


General Welfare and Education : 

319. Two teachers seconded from the Education Department 
visited Carrera on two days a week. They conducted classes on 
an ‘‘each one teach one’’ system which proved very satisfactory. 
There is a library at Carrera and the prisoners were allowed a 
magazine or two a week. The same facilities were allowed the 
prisoners at Royal Gaol and at H.M. Prisons, Golden Grove. 

320. Concerts were given by the inmates at Carrera and there 
was an annual sports event at Christmas. 


Young Offenders’ Detention Institution : 
321. The number of lads detained in the institu- 


tion on the 31st December, 1947, was oe 74 
The number in detention on the 31st 

December, 1948, was a + ITO 
The number remanded to the institution 

during 1948, was ++:240 
The number subsequently sentenced to 

detention was ae s. OF 
The number discharged from the Institu- 

tion during 1948, was re ie eey25 
The daily average in detention was bee ..- 108.46 


In addition to the number in detention on the 31st December, 
1948, there were 7 remand cases ; and 1 appellant. 
The ages of the lads varied between 17 and 21 years. 


Recidivism : 

322. The percentage of young offenders who benefited from 
the training was 75.5 per cent. ; 14 per cent. were sent to prison 
once and 10.5 per cent. more than once. The figures for last year 
were 73.7 per cent. ; 13.3 per cent. and 13 per cent. respectively. 


Spiritual Welfare : 

: 323. The chaplains paid regular visits to the boys of their 
respective denominations and boys who had attained their fourth 
conduct grades were allowed to attend Sunday morning Mass and 
Services at their respective churches in St. James. 
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Educational and Vocational Training : 

324. Two qualified teachers, seconded from the Education 
Department, gave instructions to all inmates, during three periods 
of the day. 

325. After reaching the fourth work grade, boys who showed 
aptitude were taught carpentry, cabinet-making, shoemaking, 
tailoring, mat-making and gardening. 

326. A library was provided and books on the subjects 
mentioned above and on other subjects were available to boys 
who were interested. 


Recreation and Home Contacts : 

327. Outdoor games of cricket and football were indulged in 
and enjoyed by a majority of the inmates. Indoor games of table 
tennis, draughts, dominoes, &c., received an equal amount of 
attention. A mobile cinema’ unit visited the institution once | 
monthly. Many of the lads were: given permission to attend 
intercolonial cricket and football matches. On reaching the end of 
the fourth conduct grade, a boy may be allowed to spend a week- 
end at his parents’ home. Many boys were given this privilege and 
also that of attending the cinema. The boys paid for themselves 
from their weekly earning and were able to draw small amounts 
when going on week-end leave. They were allowed to see their 
relatives at the Institution monthly. 


Health : 

328. The boys enjoyed very good health during the year. 
Many of them were sent to the Colonial Hospital clinics for dental 
treatment, eye treatment, and for X-ray. 

329. The Medical Officer visited three (3) times per week. 
There is an infirmary. A medical orderly attended in the absence 
of the Medical Officer. 


Discipline, Punishments, and Escapes : 

330. Many of the new boys were either inmates of other 
institutions or had lived an undisciplined life and it was sometime 
before they began to settle down to the life of the institution. 

331. Fifteen boys were ordered the ‘‘Tamarind Rod’. The 
authority to order such has now been vested only in the Super- 
intendent of Prisons and the Inspector of Prisons. 
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332. There were four escapes during the year ; all of them 
were recaptured. One of these was found unsuitable for training 
at the institution and therefore was transferred to the convict prison. 

333. In the latter part of the year a slight change was made— 
that of appointing a house captain and a leader for each house. 
This has so far worked well. The principal officers now known 
as house officers were each put in charge of a house and were 
Tequired to submit periodical reports on the behaviour of the boys 
under their charge. 


After-Care : 

334. There is an after-care officer attached to the prisons, and 
to the Y.0.D.I. He interviewed well over 4,000 men and 466 lads, 
and the department was grateful for the able assistance rendered 
by this Salvation Army officer. 

335- The total sum expended under the heading, ‘‘Aid to 
Discharged Prisoners’’, which included gratuities and clothing and 
tools for discharged prisoners, was $6,680.54. 


Financial : 

336. The total expenditure of the department amounted to 
$320,782.41, a decrease of $2,338.71 over the 1947 expenditure. 
The estimated value of productive labour was $88,748.68, and 
$32,687.70 for unproductive employment. 

The average cost of feeding one (1) prisoner for the year 
was $90.09. 

The cost of feeding one prisoner per day was 24.61 cents as 
against 26.16 cents for 1947. 

The value of foodstuffs grown was $1,149.19. 


Revenue : 
337. Prison industries a $ 3,497.11 
miscellaneous revenue (unauthorised 
money found on premises and on 
prisoners) At ea 23.46 
fines paid on admission or during 
sentence ‘ sae fro ws 10,973.84 


$14,494.41 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


338. The public electricity supply of Trinidad is publicly 
owned and operated by :— 

(a) Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission (Govern- 
ment) 
(5) Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board (Municipal). 

339. The Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission and 
the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board came into being 
on Ist January, 1946, as the result of a division of the assets and 
liabilities of the Trinidad Electricity Board which had operated 
the undertaking pending the final decision of the Governor to 
embark upon an island-wide scheme. 

340. As a result of the division, the Trinidad and Tobago 
Electricity Commission took over the generation of electrical 
energy in the northern part of the Island and the distribution and 
sale of energy outside the limits of Port-of-Spain, while the 
Corporation Board took over the distribution and sale of energy 
within the city limits together with the transportation system 
and the housewiring and merchandising departments formerly 
operated by the Trinidad Electricity Board. The Corporation 
Board buy energy in bulk from the Commission. 

341. The Commission’s power station is located in Port-of- 
Spain and contains 7,500 Kw. of steam turbine plant and 
8,300 Kw. of diesel engine plant, generating at 6,600 volts. 

342. The Commission supplies about 13,400,000 units a year 
to about 9,700 consumers over an area extending about 4 miles 
north, g miles west, and 28 miles east of Port-of-Spain and south 
to Caroni, and about 22,000,000 units to the Port-of-Spain City 
Council for distribution in the City of Port-of-Spain. 

343. In 1948 the Corporation Board distributed 19,614,278 
units to about 11,781 consumers within the city limits of 
Port-of-Spain. 


WATERWORKS : 
344. The control of the public water supplies of the Colony 


outside of the three Municipalities of Port-of-Spain, San Fernando 
and Arima, is vested in the Department of Hydraulics established 
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under Ordinance No. 5 of 1944, and the Central Water Distribution 
Authority a Statutory Board constituted under the provisions of 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1944. 


345. The Department of Hydraulics and the Central Water 
Distribution Authority came into being on the Ist July, 1944 as a 
result of the division of the assets and liabilities of the Central 
Water Board, which had operated the undertaking pending the 
final decision on the Government’s Water Policy. 


346. The legislation to give effect to these changes in the 
administration of the public water supplies of the Colony provided 
inter alia that the Department of Hydraulics should be vested with 
the winning of water and the general control of sources of supply, 
including potential sources, and that the Central Water Distribu- 
tion Authority should obtain water in bulk from the Hydraulics 
Department and distribute it directly or through local distribution 
authorities to the public. 


The Municipalities were not bound to obtain their supply from 
the Government or from the Central Water Distribution Authority : 
they might continue to win water but in so doing would be subject 
to the provisions of Ordinance No. 5 of 1944. 


347. The Central Authority’s area of supply consisted of 
18 distribution areas, the last of which was proclaimed in 1948, 
i.e. the distribution area of O’Meara-Malabar (Proclamation 
No. 2 of 1948). The distribution system of the Central Authority 
is spread over the entire Colony including Tobago, and contains 
25 service reservoirs of a combined storage capacity of 12,750,375 
gallons, supplying over 200 miles of distributing mains. 


348. The Central Authority purchased 2,860,312,539 gallons 
of water during the year 1948, i.e. an average of 7.8 million 
gallons per day, from the following sources : Hydraulics Depart- 
ment 2,859,281,809 gallons, Arima Borough Council 304,660 
gallons and the United States Authorities 726,070 gallons—and 
Tesold in bulk 890,257,392 gallons to the three Municipalities under 
the terms of special agreements. 


The majority of the Central Authority’s consumers receive 
their water supply through public standpipes erected in such places 
in the distribution areas as in the discretion of the Central 
Authority may be considered most appropriate. 
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In addition, there has been a growing demand for house 
services to be installed at private residences—and there were 
approximately 10,000 private services connected to the distribution 
by the end of 1948 of which 908 had been installed during 
that year. 

Extensions of 49,560 feet of distributing mains to accommodate 
83 additional public standpipes were carried out during 1948 at an 
. estimated cost of $33,000. 


349. To meet the growing demands for increased water supplies 
in all sections of the existing distribution areas and in order that 
the mains might be extended where practicable to those areas of 
the Colony not yet within reach of a potable pipe-borne water 
supply it is urgently necessary that early steps should be taken 
to bring into production additional sources of supply if a most 
serious problem of water shortage may be averted. 

The general situation has already arisen where the original 
systems, in most cases designed on the basis of providing a stand- 
pipe supply only, have been utilised up to and beyond their original 
designed capacity. 

350. The Central Authority under and by virtue of the 
provisions of the Central Water Distribution Authority Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1944, is empowered to levy and collect water rates 
and/or charges. 

The following resolution fixing the General Water Rate and 
Water Service Rate for the year 1948 was approved by the 
Legislative Council on the 9th January, 1948 :— 

“Resolved : 

That this Council, under the provisions of subsection (4) 
of section 35 of the Central Water Distribution Authority 
Ordinance, 1944, confirms the general water rate and water 
service rate fixed by the Central Water Distribution 
Authority in respect of the period 1st January to 
31st December, 1948, as set out hereunder, which rates 
were approved by the Governor in Council on the 
16th December, 1947. 


General Water Rate : 
All Distribution Areas including new Distribution Areas 
and extensions of Distribution Areas proclaimed during the 
year 1948. 
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(a) In respect of premises the annual value of which is 
over $24.00—7} per cent. of the annual value : 
Provided that as regards any premises within the 
St. Joseph-Tunapuna Distribution Area, as described in the 
First Schedule to the Central Waterworks Ordinance, 1935 
(No. 15 of 1935), im respect of which general district water 
rate was leviable immediately before the 1st June, 1935, 
under the District Waterworks Ordinance (Cap. 114—1925), 
the general water rate shall be 7 per cent. of the annual 
value. 
(b) In respect of premises the annual value of which is 
$24.00 or less and in respect of every barrack 
room—g6 cents per annum. 


Water Service Rate : 

In respect of premises in all Distribution Areas includ- 
ing any new Distribution Areas or any extensions of 
Distribution Areas proclaimed during the year r1948— 
2} per cent. of the annual value : 

Provided that, in respect of premises in the D’Abadie- 
Tacarigua Distribution Area which were liable to the 
general district water rate under the District Waterworks 
Ordinance, (Cap. 114—1925), immediately before the rst of 
June, 1935, the rate shall be 34 per cent. of the annual 


value.’’ 


351. The Central Authority may require that any water 
supply connected to a distributing main shall be metered and 
Prescribe the charges which shall be paid by the owner for water 
supplied through the meter. Domestic supplies to human dwellings 
are charged for at the rate of 40 cents per 1,000 gallons for con- 
sumption registered in excess of 24,000 gallons per annum. 

352. The Central Authority may with the approval of the 
Governor in Council conclude special agreements for supply of 
water in bulk to the Government or any municipality or person 
o such terms and conditions as may be thought appropriate. 
Agreements have been concluded with the Port-of-Spain and 
San Femando Corporations for the supply of water in bulk for 
tedistribution in those municipalities at the special rate of 12 cents 
Per 1,000 gallons; also with the Royal Naval establishments 
locally and the wharf superintendent for a supply to shipping at 
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the special domestic and non-domestic rates of 25 cents and 
50 cents per 1,000 gallons respectively ; the United States 
Authorities, naval and army units 60 cents per 1,000 gallons; 
Trinidad Leaseholds, Limited—domestic 15 cents per 1,000 gallons 
and non-domestic (shipping) 72 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

353- The Government has undertaken to bear the capital cost 
of producing water under the central Colomy scheme. It has also 
been agreed that the capital cost of new distribution systems as 
constructed by the Department of Hydraulics and handed over to 
the Central Authority for operation and maintenance should be 
borne by the Government. A capital value of $1,704,418.74 was 
placed by Government on that portion of the waterworks assets of 
the Central Water Board handed over to the Central Authority 
under Ordinance No. 6 of 1944, and in keeping with Government's 
agreed policy in this connection only the interest charges thereon 
at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum or $59,654.66 is repayable 
to Government from the funds of the Central Authority. The 
sinking fund charges are met from the general revenue of the 
Colony. 


354. The estimates of expenditure for the year 1948 aggregated 
$543,974 of which the principal items were :— 

Salaries $112,082, Purchase of Water $228,545, Wages 
$15,719, Reserves $27,205, Allowances $42,872, Charges 
on account of Loans $59,655, General and operating 
expenses $51,036. 

355. The estimated revenue was $541,611 classified under the 
following main headings :— 

General Water Rate $194,000, Water Service Rate $15,000, 
Metef Charges $150,000 and Bulk Sales $162,000 
resulting in a net estimated deficit on the year’s working 
of $2,363.00. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORKS AND HYDRAULICS 
Administrative : * 

356. The Director left the Colony early in 1948. This resulted 
in all the senior posts of the department being filled by acting 
officers. The administration of the department was carried out 
under great difficulties owing to the shortage of technical staff 
which was accentuated by a number of resignations during the 
year, and executive posts were filled by either inexperienced or 
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's< unqualified officers. In spite of this progress was made in carrying 
Se out the re-organisation of the combined department, certain 
ul: aspects of which had to be considerably modified in the light of 
ti: experience gained under working conditions. 


Technology : 

357. The training scheme which was started in 1947 for the 
training of student engineers was continued during the year, but 
No additional students were taken on as it was considered that it 
Would be advisable to wait until it could be ascertained whether 
the scheme was successful before increasing the number of students 
under training. The students, so far, have made good progress, 
_ but the department is not yet in a position to advise as to the 
Success of the scheme. 





Roads : 

__ 358. The Barber Greene Equipment imported in 1947 was put 

~ Mto operation in June and by the end of the year the following 

Works had been carried out :— 

The surfacing of the South Trunk Road from Caroni 
Savannah Road to the Cunupia River—a distance of 
3.25 miles ; 

The Te-surfacing of the South Trunk Road from the Caroni 
Bridge to the Caroni Savannah Road—a distance of 
-67 miles ; 

The Te-surfacing of the Southern Main Road from Curepe to 
Warren Road—a distance of 6 miles. 


359. The South Trunk Road (San Fernando By-Pass) was 
completed from Pointe-a-Pierre to Rushworth Street, and the 
Guaracara Bridge which had been under construction during 1947 
and 1948 was opened to traffic. 


fi 360. A number of improvements to roads and the reconstruc- 
on of some small bridges were undertaken during the year. The 
nats of the Colony were maintained in as good order as possible 
with the funds provided. 

Wireless Telegraphy : 

i Nis T. The work of the wireless telegraphy branch expanded 
: neerably during the year, and provision has been made in 
1949 estimates for improvement of the ship-to-shore communi- 
ns system from the North Post Wireless station. 








+ Cati 
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Buildings : 

362. The principal works carried out during the year were 
as follows :— 

(i) Port-of-Spain Hospital : 

Structural work on the kitchen and casualty block was 
completed and the administration section was occupied during the 
middle of 1948. Installation of services was continued but final 
completion will depend on the arrival of the necessary equipment 
and apparatus from abroad. 

Practically all the kitchen equipment for the nurses’ hostel 
has been installed with the exception of the refrigerating plant. 
The supply of steam and hot water depends on the completion of 
the boiler house and plant. 

The new porters’ lodge with facilities for the waiting public has 
been completed with the exception of a small section of the railing 
which still remains to be fixed. 

Work on the new laundry and boiler house block progressed 
satisfactorily during 1948 in spite of the difficulty in obtaining 
suitable materials. Mechanical plant and machinery to be installed 
will take care of the needs of: a 600-650 bed hospital. The boiler 
plant, in addition to supplying steam for laundry purposes and for 
the steam cooking equipment in the main nurses’ hostel kitchen 
will also supply hot water throughout the institution. This building 
should be ready for occupation by about June, 1949. 


(ii) San Fernando Hospital : 

Work on the foundation of the San Fernando hospital had 
been about 80 per cent. complete when due to the strained financial 
position of the Colony this work was temporarily suspended during 
the latter part of 1948. 

The nurses’ hostel was completed with the exception of minor 
installations to certain electrically operated kitchen equipment. 


(ili) Tubercuiosis Sanatorium ; 

Structural work on the administration and ward blocks was 
completed but final completion of the internal finishes, floors and 
walls was held up pending the receipt and installation of sanitary 
and specialist equipment. 
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Work on the nurses’ hostel attached to this sanatorium was 
completed but agajn final completion has been delayed due to the 
" slow delivery of sanitary and specialist equipment. 
~. Work on the Resident Medical Officer’s quarters attached to 
_. this sanatorium has been completed and the building was 
“occupied by the Resident Medical Officer. 


During the course of the year completion of the water supply 

. and the erection of the remaining staff quarters was held in 

abeyance due to the strained financial position of the Colony but 
recently it has been decided to proceed on more modified lines. 


The bulk of the equipment for the laundry and boiler house is 
% now in the Colony. 


(iv) Mental Hospital, St. Ann’s : 
Work on the construction of the laundry block was continued 


during the year but the laundry could not be put into operation as 
the equipment had not all arrived. 


(v) T.B. Hospital; Camp Ogden : 
Camp Ogden which was originally occupied by the United 
States authorities as a military camp was converted into a T.B. 
hospital during 1948. 


(vi) Central Training Institute and Farm School : 

Work on this project was begun in 1946 and comprises the 
Central Training Institute and Farm School offices, assembly hall, 
library and common room, laboratory and lecture room, kitchen 
and canteen and workshop. During the latter part of the year 
1947, work was suspended pending the arrival of specialist equip- 
ment. Due to the strained financial position of the Colony it has 
been decided not to proceed further with this work which is about 
85 per cent. complete pending a decision as to its possible conversion 
into an agricultural experimental station. 


The construction of two (2) staff quarters for housing the senior 
officers was continued during 1948. 


(vii) Magistrates’ Court, San Fernando : 
This new building which was erected on a prominent site at 
San Femando was completed during 1948. 
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(viii) Microbiological Research Institute : 

Laboratory : Work on the laboratory which was started in 
February, 1947, was completed and the building handed over. 
Certain minor modifications to the air-conditioning plant have still 
to be done. This work was carried out under contract. 


(ix) Staff Flats : / 

The staff flats which were constructed by contract -were 
commenced in April 1947. They are designed along modern lines 
with hot and cold water facilities. The general standard of finish 
throughout is good. They were practically completed and were 
occupied during the latter part of 1948. 


(x) Foreman Engineer’s Bungalow : 
The Foreman Engineer’s bungalow which was started in 
July 1947, was completed and is occupied. This work was carried 
out under contract. 


(xi) Pilot Plant House and Workshop : 
Final drawings and estimates for the pilot plant house and 
workshop have been submitted and application has been made for 
the necessary funds to put this work in hand. 


(xii) Rural Dispensaries : 

Work was begun on a rural dispensary and nurses’ quarters 
at Charlotteville, Tobago, and was fairly well advanced at the end 
of 1948. 

(xiii) Educational Buildings : 

Manzanilla : A new school at Manzanilla to house 250 pupils 
was started during the year and was about go per cent. complete 
at the close of 1948. 

(xiv) Longdenuille : 

Two (2) temporary wooden huts to provide additional accom- 
modation were erected during the year at Longdenville Government 
School. 

(xv) Penal-Quinam : 

Work on the erection of a new school at Penal-Quinam for 
the accommodation of 250 pupils which was begun in 1947, was 
completed and occupied during 1948. Quarters for the headteacher 
and assistant teachers were started in 1948 and were about 
85 per cent. complete at the end of the year. 
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(xvi) Courts and Public Offices : 

= Work on the post office at Guayaguayare which was started 

< in 1947 was completed in 1948. 

: A section of the United States Bachelor Officers’ Quarters 
building on Marine Square was converted into the parcels post 
section of the General Post Office, Port-of-Spain. 

Work on a demonstration station for the Department of 
Agriculture at Oropouche which was started late in 1947 ‘was 
=. about 7o per cent. complete at the end of 1948. 


General : ‘ 

363. A considerable amount of building work was carried out 
during the year in spite of difficulties with regard to the supply of 
materials and a steady rise in cost of essential materials. In 
addition there has been a rapid rise in the price of specialist 
equipment, sanitary fittings and other similar materials. The 
uncertainty of supply and the increased price of materials has 
made the question of estimating and keeping within the estimate 
a very difficult task. 


Drainage and Reclamation : 

364. Design, construction, maintenance and operation of 
works were continued as follows :— 

(a) Irrigation and Drainage Works—The Caroni irrigation 
area has remained in substantially the same state of development 
as at the end of 1947. Rainfall was rather above the average, and 
a good rice crop was obtained from an area of approximately 
1,800 acres. 

A new embankment and sluices were constructed on the north 
bank of the river Caroni to protect a low lying area at El Socorro, 
Rice was planted and good crops obtained ; extended cultivation 
of this area is expected in 1949. The St. Augustine Rice Area of 
250 acres was in full operation ; this area includes the experimental 
stations of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

General maintenance work and upkeep of sluices was continued 
in the Oropouche Lagoon area. This work is necessary to improve 
cultivation conditions as far as possible, but cannot be fully 
effective until the outfall sluices are made of greater capacity. 

(b) Reclamation—The Laventille reclamation project remained 
dosed down and final arrangements were made for the disposal of 
the remaining dredgers and other plant.. 
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Hydraulic Records : 

365. The new hydrographical section, formed in 1947, was 
consolidated and recordings of tides, floods and rainfall were taken 
throughout the year. The transfer of the rainfall gaugings from 
the Agricultural Department was completed, and all the existing 
gauges were examined and where necessary repaired or replaced. 
Six automatic recording gauges were installed and an order placed 
for an additional quantity of these instruments to complete the 
systematic rainfall gauging of the Colony. 


River Control : 

366. The recurrent river clearing operations for flood relief, 
for agricultural assistance and for sanitation have been maintained 
throughout the Colony, with attention given to the Eastern 
Counties. River training and diversion works were also carried out. 


Sanitation Works : 
367. The paving of drains and other water-courses mainly for 
malaria control was continued under a regular programme. 
Surveys and investigations for future works were undertaken. 


Water Supply : 
Caura Dam : 
368. Owing to the financial position it was decided to proceed 
only with the construction of the filtration plant. 


Hillsborough Dam : 

369. Work on this was continued during the year 1948 and it 
is expected that the work on the dam proper will be completed 
in May 1949. The work of construction was very badly hampered 
owing to the excessive rainfall during the rainy season. 


Country District Schemes : 
370. Work on rural water schemes at Sans Souci, L’Anse Noir, 
Maracas Valley Settlement, Biche, Mafeking and the Lopinot Land 
Settlement were completed during the year. 


Extensions to existing Mains : 
371. The following extensions were laid to the Carenage- 
Diego Martin Distribution System :— 
(i) 2,846 ft. of 4” A.C. pipe were laid from Four Roads 
to Dangerous Corner, and two stand-pipes erected ; 
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(ii) 1,686 ft. of 4” A.C. pipe were laid along the St. Lucien 
Road, Sierra Leone Road and Morne Coco, and two 
stand-pipes were erected ; 

(iii) 2,110 ft. of 4” A.C. pipe were laid from the Diego 
Martin Main Road along the Macacque Road, and four 
stand-pipes were erected. 


New Works for Island-Wide Schemes : 
372. One (1) deep borehole was sunk in the Valsayn area, 
tested, and proved successful. 
Trunk Mains and Existing Water Supply Installations : These 
have been fully maintained during the year. 


BROADCASTING 
373. In accordance with its fifteen-year franchise, due to end 
in 1962, the Trinidad Broadcasting Company, Ltd., (Radio 
Trinidad) continued its daily service during the year under review. 
Its original time for beginning to broadcast was advanced from 
7 a.m. to 6 a.m. from ist August. 


374. The period available for Government broadcasts under 
the terms of the agreement and licence with the Trinidad Broad- 
casting Company, Ltd., is 90 minutes daily, but the time actually 
utilised by Government for organised programmes scarcely 
exceeded about 15 to 18 minutes weekly. Official news bulletins 
and announcements were broadcast daily in the news service of 
Radio Trinidad and at other periods specifically requested. 

375. Responsibility for this weekly programme rests with a 
committee appointed in November 1947, by His Excellency the 
Governor. 

Terms of reference of this committee were :— 

“To arrange for the utilization of the go minutes’ Govern- 
ment time on Radio Trinidad ; 
To collect, prepare and edit (through their 
Executive Officer) material for broadcasting during 
Government time’. 

376. The committee comprises the Director of Education 
(Chairman), the Honourable Albert Gomes (Member for Port-of- 
Spain North, and a Member of the Executive Council) and the 
Information Officer. 


7 
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377. The committee inaugurated a weekly programme on | 
Thursday, 5th February, 1948, and except on two public holidays, 
have supplied a weekly programme commencing at 7.00 p.m. 
‘local time, on every Thursday. Up to the 33st December, 1948, 
a total of 46 programmes had been presented. These covered a 
wide range of subjects, including the activities of nearly every 
department of Government, and explanations on policy in such 
matters as control of currency transactions, and of imports and 
exports. Of these programmes, g were straight talks; the 
remainder were in the form of dialogues or tripartite discussions. 


378. Replies were given to approximately 435 questions on 
topics of public interest. These questions were submitted by 
87 enquirers from various parts of the Colony. On the whole, they 
indicated a genuine desire to be informed on many important points 
related to the Administration of the Colony, the justification for 
‘many existing laws and regulations and the reasons for certain 
policies pursued or indicated by Government. 


379. There are now no community listening centres in the 
Colony, but centres are projected for the districts of Fyzabad, 
Chaguanas, Toco, Cedros, New Grant and the Island ward of 
Tobago. These were recommended by a committee appointed for 
the purpose in 1948. 

380. The total number of licensed wireless receiving sets in 
the Colony at the 31st December, 1948, was 10,580 as compared 
with 9,227 at the end of December, 1947. 


381. The rediffusion wired service, operating in conjunction 
with ‘‘Radio Trinidad’, by Rediffusion Ltd., had a total of 
approximately 8,000 subscribers—7,000 in Port-of-Spain and its 
suburbs and 1,000 at San Fernando. The service broadcasts most 
of ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’ programmes, in addition to its own 
programmes. : 


382. Transmission “hours for ‘‘Radio Trinidad’ are as 


follows :— 
Sundays Weekdays 
6 a.m.— 2 p.m. 6 a.m.— 9g a.m. - 
4 p.m.—iI p.m. II a.m.— 2 p.m. 


4 p.-m.—II p.m. 
Rediffusion : 7 a.m.—ir p.m. daily. ; 
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383. The main transmitter of Radio Trinidad broadcasts on a 
‘requency of 1295 kilocycles in the 232 metre band, but a smaller 
powered transmitter broadcasts in 9625 kilocycles in the 31 metre 
band. For local reception in Trinidad and Tobago, listeners 
generally use the 1295 kilocycles frequency, whilst for listeners 
Overseas, it is expected that 9625 K/cs. would give reception in” - 
most of the Caribbean Colonies throughout the day and in the 
early evening at good signal strength. The furthest recorded 
occasional reception was in the United Kingdom. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


384. The Colony is connected with the British Isles, Europe, 
North and South America, the other West Indian Islands, Africa, 
Asia and Australia by British and foreign steamships. 


385. The voyage by sea both to London and to Halifax takes 
between twelve and fourteen days according to itinerary, and 
to New York four to five days. Moder aviation has placed 
Trinidad within shorter travelling time to the points mentioned, 
the service between Trinidad and New York taking 12} hours 
and between Trinidad and London 32 hours. 


386. Other external communications are maintained :— 
(a) by cable and wireless. 
(b) by Government wireless stations in Trinidad and in 
Tobago. 


e 


387. Internal communications comprise :— 
A Government coastal steamer to and around Tobago. 
Also small sailing coastal vessels. 

A railway service in Trinidad. : 

A telegraph system worked with the railway. 

Telephone systems in Trinidad and Tobago. 

An inland postal system on up-to-date lines. 

Motor vehicles of all kinds. 

Fair main and local roads, maintained in as good condition 


as possible. 
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PORT SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

Shipping : : 

388. During the year shipping passing through the Cok’ 
amounted to 10} million net tons. This was a decrease of 108,” 
net tons over the previous year, but an increase of 114 per ct’ 
over the 1938 figures. 

389. In 1948 shipping under the U.S.A. flag declined 
2,463,045 net tons, but shipping under the following fi 
increased : : 


British by ... es ...528,879 net tons 
Norwegian by Se ++-357,642 net tons 
Venezuelan by ses -+.322,044 net tons 
Honduran by é ..241,903 net tons 3 


390. Intercolonial sailing “ship traffic consisted mainly 
52,000 tons of British and 10,000 tons of Venezuelan ship 
which was a total increase of approximately 26,000 tons over 
previous year. 

391. In 1948 there were 3,158 steam or motor vessels of 
nationalities, with a total net tonnage of 10,174,034 which ente 
Trinidad. Of these, 809 were British with a tonnage of 2,593. 
United States ships numbered 782 with a net tonnage of 3,203,: 
while ships of seventeen other nationalities amounted to 1,567 \ 
a net tonnage of 4,376,939. ; 

392. In 1947, 3,106 steam or motor vessels with a net tonr 
of 10,308,098 called here. British ships numbered 781, their 1 
net tonnage being 2,065,074 : United States of America s~ 
‘comprised 1,304 of a tonnage of 5,366,187 and ships of twenty... 
other nationalities totalled 1,021 with a net tonnage of 2,876,. | 


Meteorologica] reports : 

393. Arrangements previously made for the dissemination 
weather reports by the Meteorological Officer at Piarco to ship | 
in the vicinity of Trinidad and to the Northern West Indian Isk 
were continued. 

394. This was especially useful during the hurricane seaso. 


Marine Examinations for Intercolonial certificates of competen 

395. The Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Ordinance Ne. 
of 1946 and the Merchant Shipping (Examinations for Certific 
of Competency) Rules 1946 enabled and laid down the proce: 
for marine examinations to be held in Trinidad. 
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396. With the harbour master as chief examiner, a board of 
examiners carried out the examination of candidates for inter- 
colonial masters and mates certificates of competency. 


397. During the year three examinations were held at which 
two intercolonial masters’ certificates and four intercolonial mates’ 
certificates were issued to successful candidates. 


398. A compdrative statement for the years 1947 and 1948 
is given below in respect of cargo imported into and exported 
from the Colony. 


Cargo passing over Imports Tons Exports Tons 
Government Wharves 1947 1948 1947 1948 
General cargo including 
transhipment oe 459,156 439,011 180,380 199,908 
Coal ee eee aa 90,111 62,794 5,092 702 
Bauxite oes, oon 205,262 75,603 162,019 63,779 
Molasses oes es 11,308 10,857 10,557 9,049 
Cargo passing through 
coastal ports 
Bauxite nee ses 1,365,277 1,926,747 1,227,923 1,823,600 
Petroleum products we» 1,058,687 1,618,018 1,620,940 *2,836,864 
General cargo see ove 55,076 58,255 37,477 34,393 
Direct transhipment eee 4,656 — 4,656 9,818 





3,249,533 4,191,285 3,229,044 4,978,113 





“Includes 67,476 tons asphalt. 


RAILWAYS 
399. The Trinidad Government Railway has a route mileage 
of 118 miles and a track mileage of 153 miles, including sidings. 


400. There were no extensions of railway operations in 1948 
other than the introduction in November of two limited stop trains 
each day from Monday to Saturday between Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando. The decline already noted from the high peak 
during the war years still continued for the first g months of 1948. 
However, a slight upward trend occurred in September and for the 
Temainder of the year. The influx of new vehicles into the Colony 
following the war continued, and resulted in road competition on 
a much greater scale than before the war. The number of vehicles 
licensed in 1948 as compared with 1939 was as follows :— 


1939 1948 
Hiring Cars ... we 853 1,445 
Goods Vehicles we 1,54 3,319 


Private Cars ve 3,874 7,261 
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Despite this, however, the railway carried 3,532,000 passenget 
which is approximately 200 per cent. above 1937 which was t 
peak year before the war. Goods traffic at 380,00 tons is howev - 
back to the general pre-war level. 

401. The cost of operation continued to increase and it w 
necessary to put a gradual retrenchment programme into fot _ 
which resulted in 291 men being laid off by the 30th April. Mr 
of this staff, however, had been engaged during the years wh 
traffic was much heavier and was now surplus to actual requi: 
ments. Wage levels have risen steadily and the adjustment 
temporary war allowances during the year and the previous ye 
added very considerably to the expenditure. The increased fai 
and freight charges introduced during 1945 bear no comparison 
the increase in operating costs, with the result that the annt 
deficit continues to increase as traffic returns to normal. It wou — 
appear that rationalization of the Colony’s transport system is nc 
most desirable in order that railway operations may be adjust 
to the traffic it is best suited to carry and wasteful competiti 
generally eliminated. A report has now been submitted on tl 
question. ; 


Ancillary Services : 

402. The omnibus routes from railhead to the remote corne - 
of the island as well as various connecting services were maintain 
throughout the year. Two new routes were opened and a nt: 
service linking two railway terminals was established. 

403. A consignment of 20 new Bedford buses was receiv 
during the year and the standard of the service operated w 
improved, but it continued to be necessary to use light buses a 
imported buses constructed with locally built bodies on motor tru 
chassis which are unsatisfactory from the point of view of t 
passengers’ comfort and the cost of operation. 

404. The number of passengers carried. during 1948 w- 
5,378,000 as compared with 4,634,000 during the previous yea 
but owing to the rise in the sale of season tickets offering 
discount, the increase in revenue was not in proportion to tl 
increase in the number of passengers. Goods traffic by Ancilla 
Services also expanded but the increase in revenue was more tha 
offset by the increased cost of operation which was partly due | 
the necessity for using inferior, locally manufactured substitutt 
for spares which it was difficult to obtain from abroad. 
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. Telegraphs : 

405. The telegraph system though primarily for railway 
operation, is also the only commercial telegraph system in the 
Colony and continued use is made of this service by the public. 
The low rate of one cent per word has not been altered for many 
years, and there has been no large increase in the use of this 
means of communication. The commercial traffic during the year 
was 7,617 messages but departmental messages for the same period 
were 274,946. 


AVIATION 


406. Civil Aviation continues its growth in the Colony and ten 
Companies as indicated below were in operation. 


407. British West Indian Airways—The British International 
Airlines which substituted the British West Indian Airways and 
took over the routes, licences and agreements in 1947 was dissolved 
and replaced by a new British West Indian Airways. This new 
company, using the name of the old, with their permission, is a 
subsidiary of the British South American Airways (U.K. Corpora- 
tion). The company took over complete operations of all previous 
* B.LA.L. routes. 

With three new Viking aircraft arriving this year, additional 
schedules and routes were put into operation into Curagao and 
Venezuela. 


408. Aerovias Brazil_The Brazilian designated airline con- 
tinued to operate a bi-weekly service from Brazil to the United 
"_ States of America. 


409. Trans-Canada Airlines—made two pre-inaugural flights, 
then in December commenced flights once a week connecting 
Canada with Trinidad. 


410. Linea Aeropostal Venezolana—Martin 202 aircraft 
, Operated a daily Trinidad-Venezuela service. The company sought 
and permission was granted to operate a service between Trinidad 
and Guiria, but up to the end of this year this service was not 
in operation. 

411. B.G. Airways Ltd. service which links St. Vincent with 
the other Colonies continued to run its fortnightly service on 
charter to the St. Vincent Government. 
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412. K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines)—The Dutch _ airline 
increased their schedules between Curacao, N.W.I. and Paramaribo. =: 


413. Air France—The French airline operated a fortnightly 
service between the French West Indies and Cayenne, Frenct * 
Guiana with a branch to Venezuela. 

414. Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina—The Argentine airline 
continued to operate intermittently in Trinidad. This compam - 
operated D.C. 4’s with an occasional Lancastrian. : 

415. British South American Airways reopened its route ~ 
through the Colony when the South Atlantic route substituted th: * 
North Atlantic after the loss of their Tudor aircraft. ¢ 

416. Pan American Airways Inc.—The U.S.A. airline increase ; 
its operations and services extensively. New aircraft—Convai ° 
240 were operated, D.C.4’s converted into Sleeperettes and reducet 
coach fares were introduced. : 

417. During 1948 the total number of aircraft movement 
amounted to 15,237, while 102,760 passengers, 303,212 Ib. mail * 
and 984,850 Ib. freight were handled. 

418. Piarco Airport—The International Customs Airport—_ 
having reached the required standards, was proclaimed a Sanitar 
Airport, with Crown Point Aerodrome at Tobago as a secondary 
The Government emergency landing strip at Toco remained ope! 
for use and a private strip at Exchange in Chaguanas used b:~ 
the Light Aeroplane Club were the places used in the Colony durin. | 
the year as landing fields. 

419. The Mucurapo emergency strip west of Port-of-Spain ha 
been abandoned as being unsuitable. 

420. The Piarco Administration Building being of wood an: 
temporary construction, needed more inspection and care to avoi 
rapid deterioration. The entire building was repainted and 
pleasant improvement was obtained by a new internal colou 
scheme. 

421. Aerodrome equipment purchased during the year include: 
sodium lights to give better lighting facilities. These lights ar 
intended to help in leading aircraft to the runway-in-use durin; 
bad weather. 

Angle of approach indicators, a system of coloured lights se 
at angles to aid pilots in making an approach for landing at 
safe angle, were installed towards the end of the year. 


é 
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422. (i) This Colony was represented at an informal Tele- 
communications Conference by the Director of Civil 
Aviation and the Officer in Charge Government 
Wireless. This Conference was recommended by 
the Communications Committee of ICAO at Mexico 
to review the Caribbean position. 

(ii) A Conference was held here during 1948 for the 
purpose of adjusting the Southern Boundaries of the 
Curagao and Trinidad Control Areas, affording 
Venezuela a better operational area for Air Traffic 
Control. Four delegates from both Curagao and 
Venezuela were present. 

(iii) A FAL (Facilitation) Committee was appointed by 
Government to promote the aims of the ICAO FAL 
programme including the ICAO Standard and 
Recommended Practices and to attempt to solve 
local everyday problems. 

423. As in previous years, several requests for educational 
vsts to the airport were received and granted with full facilities. 


POSTAL 

424. The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are 

bead post offices at San Fernando and at Scarborough, Tobago. 

There are 144 district post offices and agencies throughout the 
Cicny. New agencies were opened as follows :— 


East Dry River ... on Ist September, 1948 
Caratal os .-. on 22nd September, 1948 
Les Efforts... ... on 2nd November, 1948 
Diamond Village ... on 6th November, 1948 
Clarke Rochard ... on 16th November, 1948. 


425. All internal mail services by rail and motor have been 
fly maintained throughout the year, and there is a daily service 
all outlying post offices. 

426. External mail services by air and steamer have been 
Tzularly maintained. Owing to its central position Trinidad deals 
with a large amount of transit mail. 

427. There are 47 money or postal order offices throughout the 
Cdlony, and 6 sub-offices and 17 postal agencies which in addition 
v the usual postal facilities, pay postal orders. Money orders 
Were issued to the value of $1,883,707.33 during the year, as 
compared with $2,026,243.28 in 1947. 
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428. Letters and post-cards (excluding air mail) dealt with 
were as follows :— 


( 1948 1947 

Inland ase ue ae 7,641,617 5,600,031 
Outwards :— 

United Kingdom . aoe 92,736 64,232 

United States of ‘America ie 75,516 97,048 

Canada one one 21,840 27,076 

Other places cay wee 111,720 67,256 
Inward :— : 

United Kingdom ae 8, 89,488 376,650 

Other places aes Kee 405,216 1,107,024 


429. The estimated number of air mail letters dealt with during 
the past three years is as follows :— 


Year * Despatched Received Transit Total 
1946 oo 2,547,225 3,282,170 498,148 6,327,543 
1947... 5,944,204 5,874,086 1,869,288 13,687,587 
1948... 3,764,244 3,151,215 1,099,793 8,015,252 


430. Services amounting to $107,101.38 were rendered free to 
other Government Departments during the year as compared with 
$86,276.22 for the year 1947. 


GOVERNMENT WIRELESS SERVICES 
431. Four wireless stations are maintained by Government at 
Port-of-Spain, Piarco, North Post and Tobago. 


432. From Port-of-Spain radiotelegraph circuits are in opera- 
tion with Venezuela, Paramaribo, Guadeloupe and Tobago. 


433- North Post is the coast stations for maintaining radio- 
telegraph communication with ships at sea and is open continuously. 
The range of the station is limited owing to lack of equipment but 
the service has been improved by the use of short wave apparatus. 


434. The Tobago wireless station maintains radiotelegraph 
communication with Port-of-Spain and radiotelephone communica- 
tion with the Cable and Wireless station at Caroni. During the 
year additional space was acquired, new apparatus obtained and 
existing installations re-arranged to speed up both radiotelegraph 
and radiotelephone services. This station is connected to the 
Tobago Telephone System. 
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435. The Government aeronautical wireless station which is 
located at Piarco maintains communication with the following 
points, Jamaica, Nassau, Bermuda, Curacao, Paramaribo, 
Caracas, Puerto Rico and Miami. The-amount of traffic handled 
by this station has continued to increase. A considerable proportion 
of this traffic is in connection with the Air Ministry’s meteorological 
service at Piarco although several private airlines make use of the 
facilities. A radiotelephone channel is made available for the use 
of the Control tower and ground to air guard is maintained. 


436. United States weather broadcasts were copied at Piarco 
and passed to the meteorological office. 


437. A twenty-four hours service has been established through 
the Tourist Board’s travel office at Piarco and made available for 
the acceptance of civilian telegrams and radiotelegrams at the 
airport. 

438. The London Press Service transmissions were copied 
throughout the year and passed to local newspapers. Experimental 
Hellschreiber transmissions of this service were begun and reception 
on a test basis was instituted by the wireless branch towards the 
latter part of the year. 


439. In step with the post-war return to normal conditions, 
traffic on all circuits continues to increase. 


Cable and Wireless (W.I.) Ltd. Services : 

440. Operated by the Trinidad- Consolidated Telephones 
Limited in association with Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., 
is a radio-phone service linking Trinidad with Tobago, Barbados 
and other West Indian islands, British Guiana, the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico (direct and via Miami), 
Panama, Paramaribo. 


441. In addition to the services mentioned above, the following 
services are operated by Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. :— 
Cables : There are two cables from the Trinidad 
Branch of Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., one to 
Barbados direct by which telegrams can reach all parts of 
the world, and one to Grenada which connects with Barbados 
via various other West Indian islands. In the event of 
interruption of the cables, a wireless telegraph circuit can 

be used to maintain communication. 
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Wireless : Except in the event of cable interruptions, 
wireless telephone circuits only are operated in conjunction 
with Trinidad Consolidated Telephone Company. A 
subscriber can speak from any part of the island. Further 
services are projected. 


442. Wireless Services at present worked are as follows :— 
Via Miami :—U.S.A., Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Panama 
Canal Zone. 
Via Barbados :—United Kingdom, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Luica. Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, Montserrat. 
Direct: Paramaribo, Puerto Rico, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Georgetown, Tobago. 


COMMUNICATIONS (TOBAGO) 


443. British West Indian Airways, now British International 
Air Lines, operate an efficient Air Service between Trinidad and 
Tobago (on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays and 
Sundays’ carrying passengers and mails. 


444. The coastal steamers—s.s. ‘“‘ Trinidad’’ and 
s.s. ‘‘ Tobago ’’—carry freight and passengers twice a week from 
Scarborough and Port-of-Spain. Once a fortnight, one of the 
coastal steamers makes a trip round the island loading and 
unloading freight. 


445. The Trinidad Government Railway Ancillary (Bus 
Service) Tobago began operating in 1944 and maintains a regular 
passenger transport service from Scarborough to outlying districts. 


446. The average number of passengers who travelled by 
these buses at the beginning of the year was 22,500 a month, 
which increased to 32,200 a month during the latter part of the 
year. In 1947, a total number of 357,921 passengers was carried, 
an increase of 51,404 as compared with 1946. 


447. The total mileage travelled by buses during the year 
1947 was 257,300 miles. 


448. The revenue collected in the year 1947 was $83,165.98 
as compared with $72,826.23 in 1946. 
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PART III 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


449. Trinidad and Tobago are the most southerly of the chain 
of islands known as the West Indies. 


450. It is customary to describe Trinidad as situated at the 
extreme south of this chain, lying between 10° 2’ and 10° 50’ 
north latitude, and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ west longitude. Trinidad 
is 4,005 miles by sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, 
Canada, and 1,958 miles from New York. 


451. Geologically Trinidad is a part of the South American 
Continent from which it has been severed by natural causes. 
The island is situate immediately. opposite to the delta of the 
great Orinoco River, and is very near to the mainland of 
Venezuela, from which it is separated by the comparatively 
shallow and land locked Gulf of Paria, which is one of 
the safest harbours in the world. Trinidad is the second largest 
of the British West Indian islands. In point of size it compares 
with the County of Lancashire. The area is 1,863 square miles ; 
average length 50 miles, and breadth 373 miles. 


452. Three mountain ranges, running east to west, almost 
farallel to, and nearly equidistant from each other, traverse the 
island. 


453- Between the northern and central ranges the country is 
fat and well watered, but the land to the south of the central 
range is undulating, and the water supply is poor. 


454. The three most important rivers are the Caroni, which 
drains the north-western portion of the island, the Ortoire or 
Guatare, which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropouche 
the north-east. 


455. The climate of the two islands is tropical. The average 
annual temperature in daylight is 84°F, and at night it averages 
74°F. There is comparatively little variation throughout the year. 
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456. In Port-of-Spain the average annual rainfall is about 
64 inches. In other districts it ranges in normal seasons from 
about 50 to 120 inches. There is a well marked dry season from 
January to May and a wet season from June to December. 
Even in the rainy season the greater part of the day is usually 
fine, the rain falling in heavy showers. 


457. Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11° 21’ north latitude 
‘and 60° 30’ and 60° 50’ west longitude, distance from Barbados 
‘120 miles, from Grenada 75 miles and from Trinidad 26 miles. 
It is 26 miles long and 7} miles at its greatest breadth, and has 
an area of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 
42,000 acres are under cultivation. 

458. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its physical 
aspect is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and ridges, 
which descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 ft. high 
and 18 miles in length. 


459. A unique feature is Little Tobago or Bird of Paradise 
‘sland, the only place in the Western Hemisphere where these 
birds can be seen in their wild state. This island lies about 
1} miles from the north-eastern coast of Tobago, and is less than 
300 acres in extent. Its hilly surface is covered with natural 
vegetation including palms, giant aroids and broad-leafed trees 
of large stature, where these tropical birds may nest in security. 
Little Tobago was purchased by Sir William Ingram in 1908 for 
the purpose of creating a sanctuary for the Birds of Paradise, 
a species which at that time, was thought to be in imminent 
danger of extinction in its natural habitat, the Malay Archipelago. 
The island was presented to Government by the sons of Sir William 
Ingram on the condition that it should be retained in pe:petuity 
as an asylum for the birds. With the aid of a Government grant, 
the place is well maintained. Fruit trees of various ibinds are 
cultivated in order to provide food for the birds, and duzinz 
the dry ‘season a sufficient supply of water from the mainland 
is. brought over by boat. Persons who wish to visit the Island 
are allowed to do so. 


460. The climate in the dry season is s delightful In ithe wet 
season: it is damp and hot. 


461. The average rainfall for the last 5 years was 60 inches 
and the average mean temperature was 80 degrees in the shade. 
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Chapter 2: History 


TRINIDAD 


- 462. Whether the name ‘‘La Trinidad’? or ‘‘The Trinity’ 
. bestowed by the great Christopher Columbus was the outcome 
of his sighting three mountain peaks on the island itself, his 
glimpse of a similar range on the nearby island of Tobago, the 
sentimental consequence of a vow he took while in peril from 
the sea, or the resultant emotional reaction of a combination of 
all these experiences on a man who, from his own account, was 
very ill at the time, is still controversial. The aboriginal Indians 
called the island ‘‘Iere’’ or ‘‘The Land of the Humming Bird’, 
a name aesthetically apt to quite recent times. 

463. For almost two centuries after discovery, Trinidad 
Temained as undeveloped as it was prior to the advent of the 
great navigator. Two feeble attempts were made by Spain to 
colonise it in 1532 and 1577. In 1595 Sir Robert Dudley visited 
the island and, from his own account, explored it to some extent. 
In the same year Sir Walter Raleigh made a short stay in it 
in the course of his ill-starred voyage in search of the fabled city 
of El Dorado. He attacked and burned San José (St. Joseph), 
the then capital. 

464. In the 17th century when rivalry among the principal 
maritime powers of Europe was at its height, with piracy and 
buccaneering as the bloody acompaniment, Trinidad was raided 
in tum by French, Dutch and English. These raids with all their 
attendant evils had a unifying effect on the activities of the 
inhabitants to some extent, for there was a surprising growth 
of trade in 1695, despite the ban placed by Spain on commercial 
intercourse between her nationals and foreigners. 

465. On 18th February, 1797, articles of capitulation were 
signed by two principals, Sir Ralph Abercromby on behalf of 
Britain and Don José Maria Chacon, the Spanish governor, on 
behalf of Spain, by which Britain’s sovereignty over the island 
was recognised. The final cession of the Colony took place in 
1802 under the Treaty of Amiens. 

466. Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor, assumed 
‘the administration at one of the most chaotic periods in the 
history of Trinidad. In the words of a respected resident at the 
time, the comminity--was composed of ‘“‘refugees and desperate 
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characters, who have been implicated in the rebellions an 
massacres of all the neighbouring islands’. In addition, ther 
were the fast-dwindling aboriginal inhabitants scattered, listles 
and apathetic, and a shiftless, dissatisfied body of Spanish settlers 


467. These conditions were the outcome of the efforts mad: 
by Spain in 1783, on the suggestions of a Frenchman M. Saint 
Laurent, to attract new settlers. Thus, added to the confusio! 
inevitable on a military occupation were the squabbles over th 
reallocation of lands on the influx of the newcomers, and th 
apparent hesitancy by the conquerors at first to adopt the existin; 
Spanish code of laws. 


468. This anomaly of a British possession being administere 
under Spanish laws continued, with various changes whicl 
gradually displaced the Spanish code by English procedure an 
legislation, almost to the present day. The Spanish Municipa 
Authority, the ‘‘Illustrious Board of the Cabildo’’, was als 
retained as an administrative body until 1840, when certai! 
changes were made both in its composition and the exercise o 
its authority, and it was renamed the ‘‘Town Council” 
Through a_ series of  titles—‘‘Borough Council’, ‘‘Tow 
Commissioners, &c.’’,—it has emerged into the present body 
designated the ‘‘City Council’. Earlier another body, th 
“Council of Advice’, set up by Sir Thomas Picton in 1797, evolvec 
into the ‘‘Council of Government’’ in 1831 and the subsequen 
‘Legislative Council’ which is in existence today. 


469. Sir Thomas Picton who resigned from his post a 
Governor of Trinidad in 1803 later commanded a division unde 
the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War in which his dis 
tinguished military career earned him the gratitude of the Hous 
of Commons in November, 1813. On the 24th June in th 
following year the thanks of the House were again presented t 
him for his distinguished conduct in the campaign which led t 
the abdication of the Bourbons. He ended his brilliant anc 
colourful career on the field of Waterloo leading his division to : 
charge with bayonets by which one of the most serious attack: 
made by the enemy was defeated. Legend has it that he wa: 
wearing a top-hat at the time as he regarded himself as senior tc 
the Duke of Wellington and objected to saluting him. 
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$- 470. The development of the Colony has proceeded on 
“comparatively peaceful and constitutional lines. As long ago as 
‘1802 on the conclusion of hostilities between England and Spain, 
«the inhabitants of the colony, fearing that the island might be 
_handed over to some other power by Britain in return for some 
~ concession elsewhere, petitioned the governor, praying that the 
__island should remain under British rule. Evidently British rule 
had already, despite the vicissitudes of administration begun to 
: reconcile the discordant elements in the colony and prepare the 
- way for the evident progress of today. 





471. Curiously, Spain was the first European colonial power 

to abolish slavery in its territories. This gesture took place in 

“ 1690 when an edict was passed to this end ; but it pertained to 

_ the aboriginal Indians and applied to Trinidad only. Spain could 

“not, however, maintain this moral Jectitude for long. Under 
economic pressure she introduced Negro slavery soon after. 


472. This system of human exploitation has had a profound 
~ influence on the inhabitants, socially, morally and _ artistically. 
“ And so has-had the related system of East Indian immigration 

which followed eleven years after the abolition of slavery by 
Britain in 1834. 

473. The vast areas of cocoa and sugar cane, staple crops of 

. the island and its mainstay before the discovery of oil, owe their 
fultivation to these two systems of human labour which 
disappeared when they were no longer economically tenable in 

the fact of the rising Industrial Age. The trade balance is 
“principally maintained by the exportation of oil and its by- 
* products of which the Colony was until recently the largest 
E produber in the British Empire. 


474. One of the greatest problems the administration has had 

to deal with in the Colony is the devising of a satisfactory system 

. @f education. While the basis of this must remain English, the 
; complex nature of a cosmopolitan community has demanded 
& broadening of this basis to avoid the wounding of a variety 
, Of racial susceptibilities. This can be appreciated when, in 
; addition to the officially recognised government-aided primary 
and secondary schools of high standard in every important centre 
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of the Colony, there are private Muslims schools, Hindu school: 
a Chinese school and a Spanish school staffed by Venezuelan 
from the neighbouring Republic. However, students from the 
Colony hold their own and even outstrip others in the bes 
Universities of Europe and America. The present trend o 
education is undoubtedly from the purely academic to the technica. 
and more immediately practical form of studies in keeping wit! 
the tendency accelerated by the war. Among the peop: 
handicraft, co-operatives, and back-to-the-land movement ar 
noticeable. A number of ‘‘Youth Councils’’ or associations o! 
young people seeking, in addition, a moral uplift, has made 
welcome appearance. 





475. Social welfare work, touching every aspect of th 
community, has long been successfully carried on by sever 
religious bodies the most outstanding being that of the Roma: 
Catholic Church to which the majority of the Christiaa 
inhabitants belong, chiefly as a result of the original condition: 
Spain attached to settlement in the island. Government has in 
recent years augmented this work by creating a department ¢ 
its own with trained officers. : 


476. The Health Departments both of the Municipality ané 
the Government are doing good work in hospital administration 
and the enlightening of the individual by lectures and hygient 
demonstrations. Gone are the days of epidemics, rampant 
preventable ‘diseases, and an undue high percentage of infan! 
mortality. 


















477. An agricultural department with a trained technical staf 
and the Imperial College of Agriculture founded in 1921 keep the 
Colony abreast with the latest discoverics tending to the 
improvement of its soil and flora. 


478. The Colony has shown progress in almost every sphert 
of activity. A slum clearance scheme with a housing and planning 
programme is ridding the town of objectionable and insanita 
tenements ; an extensive water scheme is planned ; hospitals ar 
being enlarged and their equipment brought up to moder 
standard ; and attention is paid to other essentials of welfare, 
The British Council, which began operation in the Colony in 1943 
is ‘playing a notable part in the encouragement of art, music 
and literature. 
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TOBAGO 

479. Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which 
- time it was occupied by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 by Captain 
Keymis in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 
1628 a grant of the Island was made by Charles I to the Earl 
of Pembroke. The Island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 
300 Zealanders were sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants 
who styled it New Walcheren. After a residence of about two 
years these settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians 
. and Spaniards from Trinidad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland 
obtained a grant of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two 
vessels arrived with a number of Courlanders, who settled on the 
north side. These were followed by a second Dutch Company 
in 1654, who, having effected a compromise with the Courlanders, 
established themselves on the southern coast ; but in 1658 the 
Courlanders were overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in 
possession of the whole island until 1662, when the Dutch 
Company resigned their right to it.. In this year Cornelius 
“~ Lampsons procured Letters Patent from Louis XIV creating him 
Baron of Tobago and proprietor of the island under the Crown 

of France. 


480. In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland 
was renewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognise the 
Duke's title, but in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the 
French Admiral Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch 
Admiral Binks was defeated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon 
Louis XIV restored the island to the Duke of Cou:land who, 
in 1681, made over his title to a company of London merchants. 
In 1748, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle Tobago was declared 
neutral: the subjects of all European Powers were at liberty 
to form settlements or carry on commerce but not to place 
» §amisons on it. At the peace of 1763, by the Treaty of Paris 
- Tobago was ceded by France to England in perpetuity. 


. 481. In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under 
. Duke of Bouillé after a most gallant defeace by the Colonis's. 
. In 1783 it was surrendered by Treaty to the French Crown. On 
: 15th April, 1793, it was captured by a French Force under Admiral 
_ Lefey and’ General Cuyler: It was once more restored to the 
+ French by the Treaty of Peace in 1802, and again re-conquered 
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in 1803 by Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 
it was finally ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 


482. Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House 
of Assembly, its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its 
numerous Law Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly 
was abolished and a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. 


483. The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when 
most of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet 
sugar in Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by 
this time resulted in a very depressed state of trade. 


484. Tobago finally became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the 
request of the Legislative Council following the disastrous 
Belmanna riots at Roxborough which cost the Colony a great 
deal of money. 


485. The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the 
Metayer system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s 
independence and on Ist January, 1889, the island was annexed 
to Trinidad as a joint Colony. 


486. Its financial affairs were run separately by a Financial 
Board and continued until 1st January, 1899, when economic 
conditions had deteriorated to such an extent that the island 
became a Ward of Trinidad and the revenue and government of 
both islands were merged. 


487. The Government was formerly administered by a 
resident Administrator, subordinate to the Governor-in-Chief of 
the Windward Islands at Grenada, and a Legislative Council was 
established by an Order in Council of the 7th February, 1877, 
to consist of not less than three persons designated by 
Her Majesty. : 


488. By an Order in Council of 17th November, 1888, Tobago 
was amalgamated with Trinidad, the name of the new Colony 
being Trinidad and Tobago. The latter island was, administered 
by a Commissioner appointed by the Governor of the United 
Colony, who was ex-officio a member of the Legislative Council. 
One unofficial member of Council represented Tobago. The 
Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of five members, 
two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. The revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, but there 
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was freedom of commercial intercourse between them and the 
laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws 
of both. 


489. By an Order in Council of the 2oth of October, 1898, 
the Order in Council of November 1888, was almost entirely 
revoked, and it was provided that the Island of Tobago should 
become a Ward of the United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago ; 
that the revenue, expenditure and debt of Tobago should be 
merged in those of the United Colony ; that the debt due from 
Tobago to Trinidad should be cancelled; that (with some 
specified exceptions) the laws of Trinidad should operate in 
Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to operate so far as they 
conflicted with the laws of Trinidad ; that all future ordinances 
of the Legislature of the Colony should extend to Tobago with 
the proviso that the Legislature should be able to enact special 
and local ordinances and regulations applicable to Tobago as 
distinguished from the rest of the Colony. 


490. This order in Council was brought into effect on the 
Ist January, 1899, by a Proclamation of the Governor. The post 
of Commissioner ceased to exist, and the post of Warden was 
created. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Central Government : 
491. The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the 
Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1924, 
- a amended by subsequent Orders in 1928, 1941 (2), 1942 
and 1945. ¥ 
492. The 1924 Constitution was of the form of semi- 
Tepresentative government so common in the West Indies. There 
were twelve official, six nominated unofficial and seven elected 
members. Three of the officials the Colonial Secretary, the 
Attomey General and the Treasurer, were ex-officio members. 
The remaining official members were nominated by tie Governor. 
Official members were in a minority to unofficials, while elected 
. Members were considerably less than official and nominated mem- 
bers combined. The 1941 Order in Council made the constitution 
Tepresentative by equalising the numbers of elected members and 
other members. This was done by cutting out the nine 
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nominated official members and increasing the elected members 
to nine. When the post of Financial Secretary was inaugurated, 
that officer replaced the Treasurer on the Legislative Council. 

493. The Executive Council, the composition’ of which is 
controlled by Royal Instructions passed in 1924, and 1941 has 
the same ex-officio members as the Legislative Council, as well 
as one nominated and four elected members. 

494. On the 3rd August, 1945, an amending Order in Council 
was introduced, bringing into effect a new franchise. This step 
arose out of a recommendation of the West Indian Royal 
Commission which suggested the introduction of the adult franchise 
in the West Indian colonies. The Secretary of State therefore 
directed the Governors concerned to appoint Franchise Committees 
to make recommendations. . 

495. The Trinidad and Tobago Committee was appointed on | 
the 16th May, 1941, and reported on the 19th November, 1943. ' 
By a majority vote they recommended adult suffrage, and - 
reduced the qualifications of a legislator. 

496. The Order in Council prescribed the following quali- 
fications for election as a member of the Legislative Council. : 
British nationality, adulthood, residence in Colony for at least 
two years or domiciled in the Colony, qualification as a voter. 
literacy and property qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, 
or producing an income of $480 per annum or income qualification 
of $960 per annum. Government officials, ministers of religion. 
returning officers, bankrupts, persons under sentence of death 
or penal servitude or imprisonment for over one year, or person: 
of unsound mind were disqualified. 

497. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must 
have the same residential qualification as above and must also 

- have resided in their electoral district for at least six months. 
Disqualified are bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or 
penal servitude or imprisonment for a period of over one year 
and persons of unsound mind. 

498. In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the 
elected members of the Legislative Council that a committee be 
appointed to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. 
A Committee was appointed in February, 1947, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Lennox O'Reilly, K.c. with 19 other members 
“to consider the reform of the Constitution and to submit 
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proposals to be forwarded to His Majesty’s Government for a new 
Constitution having regard to the fact that (2) within recent years 
certain Colonies have been granted constitutions which placed 
them ahead of Trinidad, and (6) it is necessary that, in keeping 
with the spirit of the times ; the people of Trinidad and Tobago 
should be more fully associated in the management of their own 
affairs’’. 

499. The Committee reported on the 16th March, 1948, to the 
Legislative Council. The report was considered on the 30th April 
and the 3rd May, 1948, and was adopted with changes on the 
latter day. The report with four minority reports attached and 
accompanied by several memoranda both for and against was 
then sent to the Secretary of State by the Governor. While the 
Teport was being considered by the Secretary of State some of the 
members of the Legislative Council went to England to consult 
with him and finally the Governor was invited in September, 
1948, for consultation. In January, 1949, the Secretary of State's 
outline of the new constitution was received by the Governor and 
it was immediately made public. 

500. The new constitution is very close to the Majority Report 
of the Constitution Committee as amended by the Legislative 
Council. It provides the following— 

A Legislative Council composed of the three ex-officio 
members, five nominated members and eighteen elected 
members prefded over by a Speaker with neither an 
original nor a casting vote appointed by the Governor 
from outside the Council. 

An Executive Council comprising the three ex-officio 
members, one nominated member and five elected 
members, the latter to be elected by the Lezislative 
Council. The Executive Council is to be the chief 
instrument of policy. 

A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the 
Executive Council will be associated with the adminis- 
trative work of Government Departments. 

Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the 
consent of the Executive Council, but in the event of 
their refusing to give such permission with the 
approval of the Secretary of State. 

A Public Services Commission. 
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Local Government : 

501. There are three municipalities in the Colony, one in th 
City of Port-of-Spain and the others in the Boroughs of Sa: 
Fernando and Arima. These municipalities are regulated b: 
local ordinances. The adult franchise has not yet been introduced. 
only qualified burgesses being eligible to vote. 


502. The Port-of-Spain Council is comprised of 15 councillor: 
who hold office for three years. One-third of these go out ci 
office each year. Councillors elect five aldermen, and these he:!: 
office for three years. ! 


503. The San Fernando Council is of much the same 
constitution, except that the number of councillors is nine and 
the number of aldermen three. 


504. The Arima Borough Council is also similar, witi 
six councillors and three aldermen. 


505. In 1946, seven County Councils were set up in eaci 
of the counties or groups of counties in Trinidad and the Island- 
Ward of Tobago. The elections are on the basis of adult 
franchise and the number of elected members is 14 in Tobago. 
varying to eight in séme of the other districts. They are presided 
over by the elected members for the corresponding constituencies 
of the Legislative Council and are of an advisory nature only. 


Franchise @ 

506.' Under the new franchise, the majority of adult 
irrespective of sex are now able to vote. The exceptions ar 
a few persons who by nationality or default of a sufficiently long 
period of residence do not qualify. In numbers the electorate 
has now risen from about 30,000 to 260,000. 

507. The eligibility to vote is now more or less equall 
divided between the sexes. Women can sit in the Legislative 
Council. There are two women (nominated) members. 


Eleztions : 

508. The first general election under the adult franchise was 
held on the 1st of July, 1946, for the Legislative Council. The 
elections were orderly with no instance of violence recorded. A 
system of symbols was introduced to enable the large percentage 
of illiterates to vote. That this was successful was proved by the 
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relatively small percentage of rejected votes. The response of the 
electorate was encouraging having regard to the fact that the 
system was new to the majority of the voters and the weather 
on that day was inclement. Of a total electorate of 259,512, 
137,281 voted, the percentage being 52.9. Rejected ballots were 
6.1 per cent. 

509. The first general election for County Councils was held 
on the 28th October, 1946. The election procedure was practically 
the same as for the Legislative Council elections, except that the 
voters could vote for two candidates on one ballot paper. The 
election day was orderly and quiet, but the response of the 
electorate. was not so good and only 36.8 per cent. voted. The 
percentage of rejected votes was 9.2. This increase was probably 
due to the added complication of voters having to vote for two 
persons on the same ballot paper. 

510. A Committee has been appointed to consider the reform 
of the existing system of local government in the Colony exclusive 
of the three existing municipalities. 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 

511. The Colony of Trinidad and Tobago is divided into 
administrative districts as follows :— 

1. County of St. George, excluding City of Port-of-Spain 
and Borough of Arima—6 wards. 

2. County of Caroni—4 wards. 

3. County of Victoria, excluding Borough of San Fernando 
—5 wards. 

4. County of St. Patrick—q wards. 

+5. Eastern Counties of St. Andrew, St. David, Nariva and 
Mayaro—1o wards. 

6. Island Ward of Tobago—7 parishes. 

512. The nine elected members of the Legislative Council 
Tepresent North Port-of-Spain, South Port-of-Spain, San Fernando 
and the six districts shown above respectively. For the purpose 
of the County Councils the Eastern Counties have been divided 
into the two areas of St. Andrew-St. David and Nariva-Mayaro. 

513. On 1st January, 1947, the County of St. Patrick was 
reinstituted as a separate unit under district administration. 
The combined Counties of St. Patrick and Victoria had been 
jointly administrated since 1933. 
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514. Each administrative district is under a government 
officer, called a Warden, who, with his staff of officers, supervises 
the affairs of the several wards. These include the assessment 
and collection of taxes on land and buildings, the collection of 
revenue accruing from licences for spirit and wine retailers, clubs, 
vehicles other than motor vehicles, cinemas, dogs, the removal 
of timber ; land sales and royalties ; market and abattoir fees ; 
and other licences and fees over which the Warden has no control 
e.g. firearm, court fines, hospital dues, &c. The Wardens are 
also responsible for the maintenance of government lands and 
buildings, Crown ‘“‘traces’’ and fire control, markets and 
abattoirs, public cemeteries, recreation grounds, game preservation 
‘and the preservation of historic sites, the supply of water to areas 
devoid of water supply, the management of Government schools, 
and labour bureaux at the Warden’s Offices. Each Warden is 
statutory chairman of the local health authority, old age pension 
and poor relief board and fire vigilance committee of his area. 
In addition he reports to Government on the general health, 
educational, agricultural conditions, &c., of his area. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Publicity : : 

515. In addition to 22 administrative reports of various 
Government departments, agenda for meetings of the Legislative 
Councils with such related documents as draft bills, minutes of 
proceedings of the Legislature, &c., 541 releases were issued to 
the Press during the year. Full publicity was obtained in the 
two sections of the morning Press. The same may be said of the 
weekly publications in every case where the news value of these 
releases was not lost or diminished by the passage of time. 


516. Apart from the press releases referred to above, the 
information department also issued during the year, a total of 
4or hand-outs or specially written articles supplied by the Central 
Office of Information at the request of the information branch of 
the Colonial Office and the British Council. Publicity accorded 
by the various sections of the Press to these articles involved the 
use of 10,261 lineal inches of space or 513 columns of newspaper 
space calculated at 21 inches to a column of slightly more than 
2 inches wide. In 1947 the corresponding figure was 232. 
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517. Literature or other material received from the Central 
Office of Information was distributed as usual through the 
Information Officer’s Department which despatched through the 
post 2,699 pieces of literature as against 7&9 in 1047. These 
included four distributions to 296 elementary and 42 secondary 
and private schools throughout the Colony. Deliveries by hand 
comprised 577 parcels. 


518. During the year 42 resumés of contents of the local 
press, comprising an average of about 2,500 words each, were 
prepared and forwarded to various specified sources overseas. 
This is distinct from 22 newsletters, which were forwarded to 
55 addresses in the West Indies, the United Kingdom, various 
parts of Africa, Malta, New Zealand and the United States of 
America. The corresponding figure for 1947 was 29. 


519. Part of the publicity efforts of the Information Officer’s 
Department consisted of the despatch to the Information Depart- 
ment, London, and other sources in the United Kingdom of 
79 photographs covering over a dozen different subjects. These 
depicted various aspects of life generally in the Colony, including 

. building and social welfare enterprises. Two sets of photographs 
were also forwarded to the Attaché for Colonial Affairs, British 
Embassy, D.C. 


520. During the year 275 public interest documents were sold 
at the Information Office. These included the report on the 
Legislative Council General Elections, 19.46 ; Command 7120— 
Closer Association of the British West Indian Colonies ; Colonial 
No. 212—Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1945-46 
and the Dalley Report on Trade Unionism in Trinidad and 
Tobago. 


521. As against 89, 35 mm. Newsreels and shorts received 
during 1947, only 48 films of this size were received during 1948. 
Of this number 11 had been adopted from the British Council. 
This reduction in quantity was due to the fact that the projectors 
for the Mobile cinema service operated by the Education Depart- 
Ment were standardised to 16 mm. thus reducing the outlet for 
35 mm. films. The total number of films of this size handled by 
the film section of the Information Officer’s Department during 
the year, was 392. At the end of 1947, it was 344. 
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522. A total of 2,759 issues of these 35 mm. shorts was made 
during the year to 44 cinemas which were operating in the Colony 
on 31st December, 1948, as well as to the Mental Hospital and the 
Leprosarium, compared to 2,796 issues in the previous year. 


523. Extent of the projection given to the British way of life 
and thought and to happenings in the Empire generally, by the 
distribution, free of cost, of these 35 mm. films will be appreciated 
when it is stated that the exhibition of every film once every 
six months is ensured in each cinema by the compulsory British 
film quota of 8,000 feet per month and that the total seating 
capacity of these cinemas is estimated at 30,000. : 


524. In 16 mm. films, 57 shorts and 53 newsreels, making a 
total of 110 films of this size were received during 1948. Of these, 
61 had been adopted from the British Council and the remainder 
were from the Central Office of Information. In 1947 the total 
number of films of this size. received, was 97. The number of 
16 mm. films in circulation at the end of 1948 was 345 compared 
to 264 at the end of the previous year. 


525. Issues made of these 16 mm. films during 1948 totalled 
1,099 as against 518 in 1947. The two mobile cinema units 
operated in Trinidad and a third in Tobago by the Education 
Department, received 146 of these 16 mm. films, while 249 were 
circulated among the seven mobile cinema units operated by 
private enterprise in Trinidad. The Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, the Trinidad Music Association, Youth Organisations 
and individual members of the community and secondary schools 
were also supplied regularly with these films. 


526. Shows given by official mobile cinema units during the 
year totalled 609 of which 445 were in Trinidad and 164 at Tobago. . 
In 1947 the corresponding figures were 572 and 249 respectively. 

527. The total estimated attendance at these free shows was 
179,000 as against 194,000 in the previous year. 


528. There were 1,620 official advertisements issued for 
various Government departmeats during the year and 41 for other } 
British West Indian Governments. The figures for the previous 
year were 2,016 and 36 respectively. The full measure of official ; 
publicity of this kind will be appreciated when it is stated that in 
at least 75 per cent. of the cases there was an average of five 
publications of every advertisement. 
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Public Relations : 

' §29. With the Colony-wide interest manifested in the agitation 
for constitutional reform it was’ inevitable that there should have 
been a correspondingly heavy increase in the demands made upon 
the Information Officer’s Department in the sphere of Public 
Relations. . 

530. During the year over 400 public interest documents such 
as the Legislative Council General Elections, 1946 Report ; the 
County Council General Elections, 1946 Report ; the Dalley’s 

~ Report on Trade Unionism in Trinidad were issued by the 
Information Officer’s department to members of the Legislative 
Council, Heads of Government departments, all sections of the 
Press, the Public Libraries, the Municipalities, the Trades Unions, 
various Employers’ Associations, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Agricultural Society, the Sugar Manufacturer’s Association, the ‘ 

Civil Service Association, the Caribbean Commission Secretariat 
and the heads of the leading religious denominations. 

531. During the same period 278 columns of newspaper 
clippings on various matters of topical interest were collected and 
forwarded to the Secretariat, while 58 specially written articles and 
90 photographs and/or sets of collotypes supplied by the Central 
Office of Information were forwarded to 17 Government depart- 
ments, as specially suited to their needs. In nearly every instance 
warm appreciation was expressed of the usefulness of these 
articles and photographs. 

532. Correspondence covering various matters appertaining 
to the Government of the Colony, a great deal of which should 
‘normally be directed to a Citizens’ Advice Bureau, involved the 
despatch of over 1,900 letters. Of these 332 were to overseas 
Sources. These do not take into account the 22 newsletters 
despatched to 55 different sources and the 432 odd questions 
submitted for reply on the air on ‘‘The People’s Programme— 
What the People want to know”’ referred to under the head of 
“‘Broadcasting’’: 

533. The above epitomises the efforts made by this department 
in the sphere of Public Relations in the task of :— 

(a) fostering a spirit of public service throughout the 
various departments of Government ; 

(b) assisting the Administration in assessing public 
opinion ; 
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(c) preventing misconceptions and meeting criticism by 
increasing public knowledge of the activities of the 
various branches of the Public Service and of the 
reasons underlying declared policy of the Adminis. 
tration. . 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


Weights and Measures : 

534. The weights and measures used in the Colony are the 
English weights and measures ; the secondary standards, which 
are patterns of the Colonial standards are compared with the 
‘Colonial standards by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of 
Customs and Excise and the Director of Surveys, during the 
month of April once every three years and the Colonial standazd: 
are verified with the standards at the department of the Evari 
of Trade once in every ten years. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


535. List of Main Newspapers and Periodicals published in 
the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. 


MAIN NEWSPAPERS 


Title Published 
Port-of-Spain Gazette... ... daily, except Mondays 
and day after public 
holidays 


Trinidad Publishing Company’s 
Group. comprising :— 
(i) Sunday Guardian 


(ii) Trinidad Guardian... _ daily, except Mondays 
and day after public 
holidays 

(iii) Evening News .. daily, except Sundays 


and public holidays 
Saturdays only 
Saturdays only 


Catholic News tee 
Caribbean Herald 





Vanguard Saturdays only 
Sportsman ee Sundays only . 
The People wes ... Saturdays only 


The Clarion ave ... Saturdays only. 
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PERIODICALS 
(Alphabetical Order) 


Title Published 

Callaloo ori +s. monthly wee 
Caribbean Medical Journal quarterly 
Caribbean Mercantile Journal monthly oo 
Civil Service Review ... bi-monthly 
CLC. PoP) +. annually abe 
Diocese of Trinidad and monthly 

Tobago 
G.G. Review aaa. «. monthly nee 
Guardian Guide of Trinidad annually ae 
Proceedings of the Agricultural quarterly 

Society of Trinidad and 

Tobago 
The Federated News Letter monthly 
The Hilarian annually 
The Indian an +» monthly 
The Moravian Church News quarterly a 
The Observer monthly 
The Queen's Royal College annually 


Chronicle 
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Remarks 
public affairs review, 
fiction, humour 


professional 


commercial 


official organ of the 
Civil Service 
Association, 
Trinidad and Tobago 

school magazine of 
St. Mary’s College 
of the Immaculate 
Conception 


religious 


commercial 


reference book 


self descriptive 


journal of the 
Federated Workers 
‘Trade Union 


Bishop Anstey's High 
School magazine 





commerce, politics, 
religion, trade 
religious 


organ of Indian opinion 


self descriptive 
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PERIODICALS—Continued 


Title Published Remarks 
The Outlook ae +». monthly «cultural and economic 
The Spectator oe +. monthly +. journal of Indian 
opinion 
The Trinidad Presbyterian ..._ monthly ... issued under the 
auspices of the 
Presbytery of 
Trinidad 
Trinidad and Tobago Year annually reference book 
Book 
Trinidad Baptist Messenger ... bi-monthly -. Teligious 
Trinidad Muslim League monthly «+. Teligious 
Bulletin 
Tropical Agriculture ++ monthly ++» journal of Imperial 


College of Tropical 
Agriculture. 
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Chapter 6: Bibliography 


536. The following publications constitute a selected list of 


scial and .economic reports and books on the Colony of Trinidad 


and Tobago ‘arranged in chronological order : 





Geology of Trinidad, 1860. Part I of the West Indian eurveys z 
By G. P. Wall and J. C. Sawkins, ¥.a.s. 


Catalogue of Plante Cultivated in: the Royal. Botanic Gardens, 
Trinidad, 1865-70 : By Henry Prestoe. 

History of Tobago, 1867 : By Henry Tes Woodcock, Chief Justice 
of the Island. 

Trinidad, 1884: By L. A. A. de Verteuil ; its-Geography, Natural 
resources, Administration and Prospects. 


Trinidadinas, 1887: By Jose M. Bodu : Chronological review of 
events which occurred in the Island from conquest to 1887. 


The Franchise Commission, Trinidad, 1888: Proceedings of the 
Royal Commission to consider and report as to the proposed 
Franchise and division of the Colony into Electoral Districts. 


Journal of the Field Naturalists’ Club, Volume 1, 1892 : containing 
papers read at the club meetings, extracts from the proceedings 
of other similar societies, items concerning explorations and 
explorers, collections and collectors, one of its special features 
being economical natural history. 


Iere, Land of the Humming Bird, 1893: Specially written for the 
“Trinidad Court of the World's Fair, Chicago : By Henry James 
Clarke, ¥-8.8. 

Birds of Trinidad, 1894: By Frank M. Chapman. 


The Trinidad Reviewer, Parts I and II, 1899-1900 : By T. Fitz Evan 
Eversley : containing papers or Essays on all the chief and 
important: matters relating to Trinidad either political, agricul- 
tural, commercial, educational, or otherwise. - 


Little Folks Trinidad, 1901: By Joseph A. de Souze : a short 
descriptive, historical and geographical account. of the Island. 


Bitot’s Spote in Trinidad: By Vivian M. Metivier, F.R.c.s., Ed. 
Reprinted from American Journal of Ophthalmology, Vol. 24, 
No. 9, September, 1941. 

Small Pox im Trinidad : By R. Seheult, M.D. : on an epidemic of 
Small Pox of irregular type in Trinidad during 1902~04. 


A Survey of the Trinidad Medical Service, 1814-1944 RY R, Seheult, 
M.D., 0.M. (Edin.), 1948, 


8ea Fish of Trinidad, 1910: By Henry Vincent. 


Trinidad Then and Now : By J. N. Brierley : series of sketches in 
“connection with the progress and prosperity of Trinidad and 
* the Author’s personal reminiscences of life in the Island from 
1874-1912. 
Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago, 1924 : By the Government of 
Trinidad and Monies Unofficial publication for the use of 
those who- wish to ww something about.the Colony and its 
Institutions. : eas 
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Silvicultural Notes, 1930: By R. C. Marshall: notes on the Silvi- 
culture of the more important timber trees of Trinidad and 
Tobago with information on the formation of woods. 


The Principal Timbers of Trinidad and Tobago : By R. C, Marshall, 
ua. (Conservator of Forests, Trinidad and Tobago), 


Problems of Trinidad 1933: By Sir Norman Lamont, Baronet : 
8 collection of speeches and writings on subjects connected with 
the Colony. 


Emancipation Centenary in the West Indies, 1834-1934 : By Stephen 
M. Laurence, M.D., O.M., Ex-Member of the Legislative Council 
Ex-President of the Medical Board of Trinidad and Tobago, 
Ex-Member of the Education Board. 


An Outline of the History of Trinidad, 1934: By M. T. Benjamin. 


Guide to Trinidad and Tobago, 2nd Edition 1936-1937: By Ernest 
C. Digby : a comprehensive guide for tourists and visitors to 
these Islands. ' 


Trinidad and Tobago Disturbances, 1937: Report by Commission. 

The Arena Massacre, Trinidad—documents relating to the massacre : 
of the Governor Don Jose de Leon Y. Echales, other officials 
and missionaries at San Francisco de la Arena by Indians on 
Ist December, 1699: collected and translated by Father 
P. J. Buissink, P.P., 8an Rafael, and published by the Historical 
Society of Trinidad and Tobago, 1938. 


The Island of Tobago, British West Indies: By Lieutenant-Com. 
mander C. E. R. Alford, D.8.c., R.N. (Retd.), with @ foreword 
by Sir Charles F, Belcher, Kt. sach., 0.B.E. 


Fauna of Trinidad, Parts I to V: By William J. Kaye and others. 


Historical Sketches, in four volumes : By Dr, K. S. Wise : published 
with a view to stimulating interest in the past history of the 
Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. 


Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Part I, 1943. 


Experimental Fishery Survey in Trinidad, Tobago and British 
Guiana, 1945, Published by the Anglo-American Commission. 


The Sea Fisheries of Trinidad and Tobago: By Dr. H. H. Brown, M.a, 
Ph.p. : Development and Welfere Bulletin, No. 2. 


The Government of Trinidad and Tobago : Law of the Constitution : 
By Charles Reis, Barrister-at-Law, Ist Edition, 1915 ; 2nd 
Edition, 1931 ; 3rd Edition, 1947 : brief history of Government 
and Laws under Spanish and British Rules ; 3rd Edition, revised 
and re-written, commemorating 150 years of British Rule, 
1797-1947. 


Report of the Legislative Council General Elections, 1946 : published 
in Trinidad, 1947. 


Report on the County Council Elections, 1946 : published in Trinidad, 
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537. Additional information can also be found in the Blue 

3 of the Colony (up to 1938) and the various Departmental 
[Annual Administration Reports, Hansards (Debates in the Legisla- 
*. tive Council of Trinidad and Tobago), Royal Gazettes and Annual 
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_ | Esumates of Revenue and Expenditure. 


Agriculture in Trinidad and Tobago. 
Labour conditions in the West Indies (Orde Browne). 


West Indian Royal Commission 1938-1939— 
Recommendations. 


Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1940- 
1942 (Stockdale). 


Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1943- 
1944 (Stockdale). 


Development and Welfare in the West Indice, 1945~ 
1946 (MacPherson), 


West India Royal Commission Report. 

West Indian Royal Commission Report (Engledow)— 
Report on Agriculture, Fishery, Forestry and 
Veterinary Matters. 


Report of the West Indian Committee of the Commission 
of Higher Education in the Colonies (Irvine). 


West Indian Royal Commission, 1938-1939. Statement 
of action taken on the recommendations. 


Nutrition in the British West Indies (Platt). 

Closer Association of British West Indian Colonies. 
Conference on the Closer Association of the British 
‘West Indian Colonies (Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
September, 1947). 

Part I. 

Part II (Proceedings). 


Trade Union Organisation and Industrial Relations in 
Trinidad (Dalley). 


Mape of general interest on sale to the Public are as follows :— 
ss 1: 150,000 Topographical Map of Trinidad. 


1 


ren 


1: 60,000 Topographical Map of Trinidad and Tobago in 
8 sheets, 

: 250,000 Road Map of Trinidad. 

1: 250,000 Sketch Map of Port-of-Spain. 


Report on West Indian Shipping services (Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee). 
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Trinidad Sugar Industry—Report of Commission of Enquiry—1948. 
Travels in Trinidad : 1805—McCallum. 


Introduction to the geography of Trinidad—1861—Fortune. 


Transactions of the Scientific Association of Trinidad : Vol. 1— 
1863-1869—Fortune. 


Historical and statistical view of the Island of Trinidad—1865—Hart 
Oisiaux de Vile de Trinidad : 1866—Leotaud. 
Trinidad ; Historical and descriptive—1866—Gamble. 


-Almanack, 1866-1868 : 1871-1872 : 1874-1875 ; 1878-1879—Quppy. 


Trinidad and the other West Indian Islands and Colonies—1861—Hart. 
Historie de la Trinidad—1876 : Borda ; 


- Colony of Tobago—1884 : Hay. 


Trinidad journal d’un missionaire dominicain des Antilles anglaise: 
—1893 : Colthonay. 


Geography of Trinidad and Tobago—1894 : de Suze. 

History of Trinidad, 2 Vols.—1896 : Fraser. 

New illustrated guides to Trinidad—1901 : Paget. us 

History of the Port-of-Spain water question and the -events which 
led up to the occurrences of 23rd March, 1903 : Paget. 


Present prospect of the famous and fertile Island of Tobago—1901 : 
Poyntz. " 

Book of Trinidad—1904 : Jackson. 

Trinidad and Trinidadians—1910 : Inniss. 

Coronation Souvenir—1911 : Franklin's. . 

Unification—United West Indies—1912 : Rippon 

Guide to Trinidad : Collins. e 

John Morton of Trinidad—1916 : Morton. 


My Missionary memories—1923 : Grant. 


“Trinidad and Tobago—1928 ¢ Grant. 


Fifty wasted years—1938 : de Verteuil. 


Glory Dead—1938 : Calder-Marshall. 


' Guide to Trinidad : Collens. - 
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538. Technical publications of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission and the Caribbean Commission. 
Price per Copy 
U.S. $ Sterling Francs Guilders 
(a) Fisheries Series 
The Crawfish Industry of the Bahamas 


(Mimeographed Pamphlet) we 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 
Fresh and Brackish Water Fish culture 
(Mimeographed Pamphlet) ws 0.10 -/6 25,00 0.20 


An Experimental Fishery Survey in 
Trinidad, -Tobago and British . 


Guiana ae 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 
Guide to Commercial Shark Fishing 

in the Caribbean Area... 1.00. 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Spiny Lobster Industry of “the ¥ 

Caribbean and Florida 0.50 2/8 115.00 1,00 


* (b) Crop Inquiry Series 
Livestock in the Caribbean (Crop 
Inquiry Series No. 1) 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Grasses and Grassland Management 
in the Caribbean (Crop Inquiry 


Series No. 2)... aoe we 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Grain Crops in the Caribbean (Crop 
Inguiry Series No. 3). ... ve 0.50 2/6 115.00 . 1.00 


Root Crops and Legumes in_ the 
Caribbean (Crop tnguiry, Series 


No. 4) oa 0.50 - 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Vegetables in the Caribbean (Crop E : 

Inquiry Series No.5)... 0.50 2/6 115.00 —:1,00 
The Sugar Industry of the Caribbean 

(Crop Inquiry Series No. 6) we 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 


(c) Trade Bulletins 
The Sugar Trade of the Caribbean 


(External Trade Bulletin No.1) ...’ 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The'Cement Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 2) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Fish Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 3) ..:. 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Tobacco Trade of the Caribbean : 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 4) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 

(d) Miscellaneous : : 

Caribbean Medical Centre ... 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Caribbean Tourist Trade : A Regional, Z 

Approach i 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Forest Research within the Caribbean : 

Area suite Nh fant a, 0.50 | 2/6 115.00 1.00 


uihbenst Lend Tesune @iyraposiian ... 1.60 7/6 340.00 3.00 
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Price per Copy 
U.S. $ Sterling France Guildere 
(d) Miscellaneous—Contd. 

Industrial Development of Puerto 

Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 

United States—Report of the United 

States Section, Caribbean 

Commission ww. = 1.50 7/6 340.00 3.00 


Memorandum on Significant Develop- 
ments in the Area in relation to the 
First Session of the West a 
Conference oie 0.10 -/6 25.00 2.20 


Nutrition, Agriculture, Fisheries and 

Forestry : Meeting of Anglo-Ameri- 

can Caribbean Commission, August, 

1943 ee wes we 0,10 -/6 25.00 0.20 
Report of the Anglo-American Carib- 

bean Commission to the Governments 

of the United States and Great 

Britain for 1942-43 ae ee 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission to the Governments 
of the United States and Great 
Britain for 1944 ote we 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission to the Governments 
of the United States and Great 
Britain for 1945 Bee vee 0,25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Caribbean Commission 
to the Governments of the French 
Republic, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States for 1946 in 
Dutch, English, French and 
Spanish a wee 0,25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Caribbean Commission 
to the Governments of the French 
Republic, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States for 1947 in 
English, French and Dutch ve 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the West Indian Conference 
held in Barbados, March 2lat to 
30th, 1944 see, tee vee 0,10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Report of the West Indian Conference, 
Second Session, held in St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States 
of America, 1946 ose we. =©0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Report of the West Indian Conference, 
Third Session, held at Basse-Terre, 
Guadeloupe, F.W.I., 1948 we 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Monthly Information Bulletin in 
English, French, Dutch and Spanish 
Single Copy ae oe 0.20 Ip 45.00 0.40 


Annual Subscription we §=—2,00 10/- 450.00 4.00 
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On 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 1949 


PART I 


General Review of the Year 


UnpovuBTEDLY the event of the most far reaching significance for 
“the Colony during the year 1949 was the announcement of proposals 
for a new Constitution made at an extraordinary meeting of the 
“Legislative Council on the 19th January. The Secretary of State 
for the Colonics the Right Honourable Arthur Creech Jones, 
P.c., M.P., indicated in a despatch to the Governor dated the 
7th January, 1949, the lines along which His Majesty’s Government 
:in the United Kingdom would be prepared to grant a new Con- 
: stitution to the Colony affording a greater measure of representation 
.to the people and wider scope for participation of unofficial 
“members in the administration. 


2. The new Constitution will confer on the Colony what may be 
briefly described as a unicameral semi-responsible form of Govern- 
ment. It is based generally on the proposals contained in the 
majority report of the Constitutional Reform Committee, as 
amended by the Legislative Council in 1948. The Constitutional 
Reform Committee was set up in 1947 following a resolution passed 
by the Legislative Council in 1946 seeking the grant to the Colony 

~ of a more progressive Constitution in keeping with the spirit of 
ithe times. 


3. The main proposals embodied in the new Constitution are as 
lollows :— 


(i) a Legislative Council consisting of three ex-officio members, 
five nominated members and eighteen elected members 
presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor 
‘from outside the Council. The Speaker will have neither 
an original nor a casting vote ; 
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(ii) an Executive Council consisting of three ex-offico 
members, one nominated member and five elect 
members. This Council will be the chief instrument 
policy. The Governor will preside but will have only 
casting vote. The five elected members of the Executiv 
Council will be elected by all the members of 
Legislative Council from among the elected members 
that Council. They may be removed by a_two-thi 
majority vote of the Legislative Council. The nominat 
member will be appointed by the Governor from am 
the nominated members of the Legislative Council 
shall hold his seat during His Majesty’s pleasure ; 

(iii) reserve legislative powers to be used by the Governor onl 
when a question of public order, public faith or g 
government is involved. The Governor will have to co 
the Executive Council before using his reserve powe 
but if the Council declines to authorise him to do so, 
may do so nevertheless after first obtaining the Secre' 
of State’s consent except where urgency makes 
impracticable ; 

(iv) an arrangement whereby unofficial members of 
Executive Council will become actively associated in 
work of administration of Government departments ; 


(v) the setting up of a Public Service Commission. 


4. The new Constitution, which is of a transitional nature, 
give the people of Trinidad and Tobago a dominant voice in 
control of their affairs. It will place representatives elected 
universal suffrage in a clear majority both in the Legislative Coun 
and in the Executive Council, while still providing for the co-ope 
tion of other persons with valuable experience and knowled 
These representatives will henceforth be in a position to ass 
responsibility for the framing and execution of policy. It repr 
an attempt at a dispassionate and judicious compromise be 
the differing opinions and aspirations of all sections of 
community, whereby the best interests of the Colony may 
served. 

5. As a sequel to the Secretary of State’s despatch, 
Excellency the Governor announced in the Legislative Council 
the 11th February, that a committee had been appointed under 


| 
| 
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dairmanship of the Honourable Attorney General to make recom- 
pendations for the fresh delimitation of electoral districts in order 


© provide for the increased number of constituencies. 


+ 6. The committee consisted of the unofficial members of the 


begislature together with the Director of Surveys. The Supervisor 


of Elections was appointed secretary to the committee. 


» 


. 7. The majority report of the committee was submitted on the 
ath November and contained recommendations for dividing the 
Coiony into 18 constituencies on the basis of an average population 
of approximately 30,000 in each consistuency as follows :— 


Existing 
: constituencies 


“Br. GroRGE oo 


Canont oe 


VicroRia aoe 


Sr. Patrick ane 


Seats 
allotted constituencies 


5 


18 


Names of new 


St. George, West ... 
Laventille 

St. Joseph 
Tunapuna 

St. George, East 
Caroni, North 
Caroni, South es 
Pointe-a-Pierre 
Naparima 

St. Patrick, East ... 
St. Patrick, West ... 
Eastern Counties ... 
Ortoire-Mayaro 
Tobago 
Port-of-Spain, North 
Port-of-Spain, South 
Port-of-Spain, East 
San Fernando 








Popula- 


tion 
29,433 
29,373 
29,724 
29,948 : 
28,911 
28,569 
32,629 
35,006 
31,013 
34,909 
34,686 
32,376 
32,140 
27,161 
29,581 
30,698 
29,442 
28,842 
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8. Minority Reports had been submitted but the Majority Repon 
was accepted by Government on the 31st January, 1950, and 
published pending the introduction of legislation. 


g. In the meantime the Colonial Secretary, Mr. P. M. Renison 
left for London on the 28th June for consultation with the Secretary | - 
of State for the Colonies regarding the administrative requirements 
of the new Constitution. He returned on the roth August, 1949. 


to. On the 26th August it was announced that Mr. J. W. Savary, 
a Trinidadian who had retired from Judgeship in Jamaica, had 
been designated first Speaker of the new Legislature. 


11. A sum of $97,000 was voted in October in order to provide 
the additional office accommodation required to allow unofficial : 
members of the Executive Council to be associated with thei” 
administrative work of Government departments. Is 

12. There was during the year a remarkable public awareness‘. 
of the increased responsibility which was about to be placed in the 
peoples’ hands. In consequence there was a rapid growth of 
discussion and study groups and some preparation for the forth- - . 
coming political campaign. This was a result not only of the 
imminence of a more liberal constitution, but also of the activities 
of the committee of British Caribbean legislators under the chair- . 
manship of Major General Sir Hubert Rance, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., CB... | 
appointed to consider among other matters the form. of a federal 
constitution and federal judiciary most likely to give effect to the 
aspirations of the people of the British Caribbean area. It was also. 
stimulated by the appointment of a commission and a committee in 
connection with Local Government in the Colony. 1 


13. The establishment in September of courses of study by the 
Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the West : 
Indies was most opportune and helped in a great measure to meet’ . 
the increasing demand for information and instruction. The - 
organised classes in civics and the provision of lecturers for various 
study groups, some of which were already in existence, were - 
especially opportune. 


14. The Education Department also appointed a lecturer in civics | 
and towards the close of the year, Government decided, on the |: 
recommendations of the Board of Education, to assist the Extra- 
Mural Department by meeting the cost of fees for these lecturers. 
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Sugar Industry : 


15. Sugar production reached a record of 159,135 tons, repre- 

. senting an increase of 43,194 tons or 37 per cent. above production 

- for 1948 and 4,566 tons above the pre-war peak of 154,569 tons 

_ feached in 1936. Allocation of the 1949 output was 64,584 tons for 

the United Kingdom, 74,012 tons for Canada, and 20,500 tons for 
local consumption. 


16. The price of sugar was the subject of great concern in the 
industry. In February the Ministry of Food rejected representations 
- made by the British West Indian Sugar Association for an increase 
in price and continued to pay $130.80 per ton c.i.f. The British 
West Indian Sugar Association claimed that an increase of $14.40 
per ton was essential to maintain stability and confidence in the 
industry and to promote expansion and the maintenance of reason- 
able standards. The industry pressed for a 10-year agreement 
which would allow of annual negotiations for fixing a reasonably 
Temunerative price to efficient producers of sugar. It was pointed 
out that although the agreement with the United Kingdom for 
purchase of all British West Indian Sugar did not expire until 1952, 
the apparent wish to revert to the pre-war price system based on a 
fictitious world price was causing great apprehension among 
. producers in the British West Indies because that world price had 
been linked to a dumped Cuban price which was not economic. 
Cuba, it was claimed, enjoyed a protected market in the United 
States for the major portion of her output and could afford to dump 
the remainder on the world market. In the meantime, it was 
_ argued, on account of the dollar shortage, the West Indies had to 
"purchase their requirements of manufactured goods from the United 
_ Kingdom at high cost and their economy depended largely on the 
. Sugar industry. It was urged that to abolish price control which was 
maintained during the period of scarcity would result in distress 
during a period of high production. 
1 
| 17. On the 11th March, the report of the commission under the 
chairmanship of Lord Soulbury which inquired into the West 
x Indian sugar industry was released. The report which covered 
- 225 pages handsomely confirmed the efficiency of the industry and 
_ Was well received. 
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18. On the 23rd June the Agricultural Society of Trinidad an 
Tobago passed a resolution to the effect that the society viewe 
with the greatest concern the possibility of a return to “‘in 
marketing’’ of sugar and endorsed the proposal that a delegatio 
from the British West Indian Sugar Association should proceed t 
the United Kingdom to explain the seriousness of the situation whic 
would arise if prices were governed by a ‘‘world free market’’. 

1g. During the month of August a British West Indian Suga 
Delegation to London succeeded in obtaining from His Majesty’ 
Government a statement dated the roth August, 1949, in th 
following terms :— \ 


A series of discussions regarding future sugar policy of Hi 
Majesty’s Government has taken place in London in the las 
few weeks first with representatives of the British West Indie 
Sugar Association and subsequently with representatives of th 
Jamaica Government. There have been full exchanges of view 
which were most useful to both sides. 


His Majesty’s Government assured the delegations that they 
recognised that the prosperity of the sugar industry is vital te 
the maintenance of an adequate standard of living in sugat 
producing colonies such as the British West Indies. It is their 
intention to make long term arrangements which will give to 
efficient producers of sugar in these areas and elsewhere in the 
Commonwealth firm assurances of markets for agreed tonnages 
of sugar at reasonably remunerative prices to be negotiated 
with the producers. It is the declared policy of His Majesty's 
Government to maintain and improve the economy of colonial 
territories and where as in the British West Indies sugar 
production is the main and indispensable basis of a healthy : 
economy this will be given special consideration in fixing 
quantities of sugar to be covered by these arrangements. 


Before these arrangements can be completed however 
representatives of other Commonwealth producers will have to . 
be consulted. It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to undertake these consultations in the autumn. Representa 
tives of the West Indies will of course be included in thes . 
further discussions. 
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The two delegations from the British West Indies insisted 
throughout the negotiations that any assurance which might be 
given must to meet the needs of the situation cover a period of 
at least ten years. While appreciating this view His Majesty’s 
Government regarded period of agreement as a point to be 
covered in negotiations in the autumn. 


20. Subsequently between November 1949 and January 1950, 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom received a 
- further delegation from the British West Indian Sugar Association 
oa the occasion of discussions with all Commonwealth Sugar 


producers to negotiate the marketing of Commonwealth sugar 
after 1952. 


21. The delegation requested a 10 year contract from 1950 for 
" the purchase of 1,100,000 tons of sugar. His Majesty’s Government 
offered to conclude a five year contract from 1952 for the purchase 
"of 640,000 tons at reasonably remunerative prices and proposed 
* that total West Indian production of sugar for export should be 
testricted to goo,000 tons the balance to be available to the United 
Kingdom market at world price plus preference. This involved 
limitation of Trinidad production for export to 147,000 tons. The 
members of the West Indian delegation were unable to accept the 
_ Offer without consultation with their Governments and asked for 
time to return to the West Indies for consultation before giving a 

". Teply to His Majesty’s Government. 


22. The outcome of the London talks was received with consider- 
able dismay throughout the Colony and the British Caribbean, it 
being felt that the offer of a guaranteed market for only 640,000 
tons, considerably less than the 1949 production, would not afford 

" adequate security after 1952 until when purchase of the whole 
Production was guaranteed. Plans had already been made for 
increasing production as a result of the announcement of the 
Toth August. The restriction of West Indian exports of sugar to 
only 900,000 tons, of which Trinidad’s share would be only 147,000 
tons for export therefore produced a general feeling of depression. 

_ Moreover, for about one-third of that quantity, the West Indies 

_ Would receive what was described as the fictitious world price plus 

. Empire preference which, it was claimed, was very likely to be less 
than the cost of production. 
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23. This criticism of the offer was made by the leader of tt 
West Indian delegation, the Honourable H. E. Robinson, memb 
of the Legislative Council. It received considerable support in 4 
sections of the community. 


24. At the close of the Legislative session (on 20th Janua}y 
1950), the Legislature unanimously resolved to communicate wit 
other British Caribbean sugar producing Colonies urging tha: ; 
regional conference of representatives of territorial legislatures am 
other interests be held at an early date to consider what adv 
should be given to the British West Indian Sugar Association § 
connexion with the offer made by the Ministry of Food. 1 


25. A regional conference was held at Grenada early in 19% 
under the chairmanship of Mr. J. W. Savary, Speaker Designats 
of the Trinidad Legislature when it was decided to send a repre 
sentative deputation of politicians and labour leaders, with adviser 
from the British West Indian Sugar Association, to London. 


United States Bases : 

26. Various outstanding matters relating to the establishment of 
the United States Air Force Base in the Colony were settled by an 
agreement brought into force on the 19th September, 1949, by 
exchange of notes between the State Department in Washington 
and the British Embassy there. 


27. By this agreement the United States are to obtain a lease 
under Annex 111 (E) (6) (b) of the Bases Agreement of the pro- 
longation of King’s Wharf, Port-of-Spain, constructed by them. 


28. The United States are to relinquish the adjoining ‘‘Docksite”’ 
area which they occupied for military purposes during the war but 
in the event of war in which the United States is involved or of any 
other over-riding military necessity, this supplementary area is to 
be leased to the United States by supplementary lease under 
Article XXVII of the Base Lease Agreement. The supplementary 
lease is to cease and determine within six months or such further 
period as may be mutually agreed, of the termination of the war 
or over-riding military necessity but the United States would be 
entitled to a similar lease of the area in the event of further war or 
over-riding military necessity. 
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2g. Certain other small adjoining areas in which are located 

- United States owned water wells and complementary installations 

sare to be leased forthwith to the United States by supplementary 
lease under Article XXVII of the Bases Agreement. 


| 30. Under the agreement the Churchill-Roosevelt Highway 


exclusive of the portion within Waller Air Force Base became the 
: property of the Colonial Government and the public is given the 
- fight, subject to the provisions of Article 11 of the Bases Agreement, 
: to use a road within Waller Air Force Base which permits travel 
from -Port-of-Spain via the Churchill-Roosevelt Highway to the 
easter districts of Trinidad. Further, in the event of the Colonial 
Government wishing to construct a by-pass road to the south of 
* the Base from the Churchill-Roosevelt Highway to the Eastern 
Main Road, the United States will grant the Colonial Government 
‘on request without cost, a right of way within the Base approxi- 
mately 200 feet wide following approximately the southern boundary 
of the Base. 


31. The agreement also accords to the public the right, subject 

. to the provisions of Article 11 of the Bases Agreement to use those 

- parts of the Aripo and Guanapo Roads which lie within Waller Air 

. Force Base, and returns to the control of the Colonial Government 

. that part of the Eastern Main Road which lies within the Base and 

over which the United States authorities were given control by 
Defence Regulations during the war. 


32. All the abovementioned roads are to be maintained as public 
“main roads by the Colonial Government which will also control 
traffic thereon in time of peace. 


33. Other matters covered by the agreement include easements 
for United States marine, underground and overhead cables ;_ the 
Tights of the United States and the Trinidad Government in regard 
to water in the Aripo valley ; claims in respect of damage to the 
toads of the Colony and claims for compensation by owners of 
land in the Aripo and Guanapo valleys ; relinquishment of sites 
temporarily occupied by the United States ; outstanding questions 
relating to Chacachacare Island ; and use by the public of certain 
areas made available to the United States under Article XXVII 
of the Bases Agreement. 
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34. Towards the end of the year it was announced that Walle 
Air Force Base was to be closed down early in 1950, buildings and{-.- 
installations being removed. The demolition was begun towards the 
end of 1949. 


The Dollar Gap : 2 


35. It was announced that from the 1st January, 1949, restric- 
tions would be relaxed on the importation of thirty-seven specified 
commodities from whatever source. This relaxation, it was 
explained, was intended to enable merchants to maintain trade 
relations which existed before it became necessary to impose 
stringent control on importations from the United States and] - 
Canada. : 


36. The difficulties of the sterling area grew more acute and on 
the 6th July the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
United Kingdom that dollar-expenditure would only be permitted 
where essential, and that within two or three months it might be ' 
necessary to reduce consumption of certain foodstuffs involving 
dollar-expenditure. 


37. On the oth July the Controller of Imports and Exports 
announced that, except for contracts already in force for absolutely 
essential commodities like food supplies, the Colony’s trade with 
the United States, Canada and other dollar-countries had been 
suspended. At the time the Government appealed to the people 
of Trinidad and Tobago to support the United Kingdom in her 
efforts to reduce the steady drain on gold and dollar reserves. It 
was pointed out that the widening of the dollar gap in the United |. 
Kingdom’s balance of external payments affected the entire 
sterling area and that Trinidad’s assets which were backed by 
Government reserves were dependent on the strength of sterling. 


38. The commercial community received the announcement with 
commendable grace, but certain quarters were at pains to point | 
out that although the Colony’s visible balance of trade showed the - 
Colony in the light of a net dollar spender rather than earner, the i 
Colony’s main exports, namely, oil and sugar, were capable of ' 
earning dollars, and in the last analysis could be regarded as dollar ' 
savers—a dollar saved being as good as a dollar earned. It was * 
also held that the apparent adverse balance of trade was more than | 
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‘ounter-balanced by a favourable invisible dollar balance accumu- 
ated during the years 1941-1947. It was pointed out, in support of 
his view, that in 1948 trade returns showed :— 


Oil ave See «+» §$ 93,419,000 
Sugar... atte te 12,273,000 
Cocoa... ve alse 8,353,000 

$114,045,000 


On the other hand the total imports from the dollar area were :— 


Canada ... Sa «+. § 23,031,000 
United States of America ... 21,525,000 
$ 44,556,000 


39. In order to give the public a true understanding of the 
position the matter was debated by prominent persons at a ‘Dollar 
Forum”’, held in public on the 22nd July, the proceedings of which 
were broadcast. The President of the Chamber of Commerce 
presided over this forum and Mr. A. A. Shenfield, Government’s 
Economic Adviser, was one of the principal speakers. Other 
speakers were representative of trade and commerce, labour and 
the ordinary consumer. 


_ Revaluation : 


40. Following the revaluation of the pound sterling to the 

-. equivalent of $2.80 (U.S.), as announced by the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer on the 18th September, the value of the Trinidad dollar 

which is tied to sterling, was reduced to 58} cents (U.S.). Ina 

.. broadcast on the evening of the Chancellor’s announcement, the 

Financial Secretary explained the implications. Subsequent infor- 

“' Mative talks on the possible repercussions on the Colony’s economy 

* were given by the Colony’s Economic Adviser in a series of 
: broadcasts over ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’. 


41. It was foreseen that the Colony was faced with :— 


(1) a sharp rise in the price of all American and Canadian 
imports, the biggest burden being a rise in the price of 
Canadian flour ; 
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(2) a possible rise in the price of bread ; 
(3) a rise in the Cost of Living Index (then standing 


227 points) ; 
(4) a rise in the price of goods apart from those imported from! 
dollar countries. | 
42. The Colony, it was pointed out, was fortunately in 


Position to anticipate resultant beneficial prices in its chief 
industries, oil, sugar, and cacao—and Government could expect 
increased revenues from oil royalties and other sources. It was also 
indicated that with the change of purchasing power, Trinidad and- 
neighbouring Colonies would offer greater attraction to dollar 
spending tourists. : 


The Budget : 

43. Despite re-adjustment consequent upon the recent revalua- 
tion of sterling, Government was able to present its Budget for 
1950 on the 28th October, 1949. 


44. Provision was made for subsidizing the price of flour and 
salted fish to maintain the prevailing price. Duty on these 
commodities was suspended and the price of flour was held at 
7% cents per Ib. 


45. Excise duty on gasoline and kerosene were reduced by 
g cents and 6 cents per imperial gallon, respectively, in order to 
maintain local prices at the existing level. This measure was. 
necessary to permit locally produced oil to be sold at the world 
oil price. The principal reasons for this were :— 

(1) the hope on the part of Government of attracting capital 
into Trinidad to establish new industries ; : 

(2) the fact that Government’s royalties were computed on 
world prices whether the companies obtained that price 
or not ; 

(3) the need for the industry to explore for new oil and at ; 
deeper levels ; and { 

(4) the fact that with the improvement and expansion of the 
Trinidad Leaseholds refinery at a cost of $17,000,000, 
crude oil would have to be imported to supplement 
Trinidad production. : 
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46. In presenting the Budget the Financial Secretary explained 

_ hat the loss of revenue as a result of reducing the Excise Duties 

m gasoline and kerosene was estimated at $1,550,000, but that this 

vould be offset by an estimated gain of $1,920,000 in Oil Royalties, 

“import Duty and abolition of the Excise rebate concession on 

gasoline and kerosene consumed by the oil industry itself, thus 
. Rsulting in a net gain of $570,000. 





. 47. Other important points in the Budget were that highest 
priority should be given to improvement of water supplies ; that 
a programme of works should be continued for improving develop- 
ment and to provide employment for the maximum number 
possible ; and that provision be made for making the first instal- 
ment of $200,000 towards refunding Excess Profits Tax collected 
during the war. 


: 48. The Budget was referred to a Select Committee and was 
Teported back to the Council on gth September, showing an 
estimated surplus of $585,566 as compared with the first estimate 
of $300,000. The Budget was then passed in a single day without 
amendment. 


Telephone Company Local Loan : 


49. The Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Limited, on the 

. 21st November offered for subscription by the Trinidad public an 
. issue of 30,000, 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of §50 
each. Proceeds of the issue were to be utilised for repayment to 
Telephones and General Trust Limited of part of the amount 
outstanding on the date of the loan account and in part for repay- 
“ment of the bank overdraft and for provision of working capital. 
The company, it was emphasised, was engaged in a comprehensive 

- plan of reconstruction and development and had already spent 
more than $1,200,000 on buildings, equipment and cables and 
contemplated further expenditure of $760,000 in the following year. 


50. The loan was fully subscribed. Applications for 60 per cent. 
of the shares were received before the list was opened and the 
balance was over-subscribed within the space of one hour on the 

_ 21st November. The new issue brought the company’s subscribed 
capital to $1,150,000 out of an authorised capital of $6,000,000. 
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Colonial Supplies Conference : 


51. In June a Colonial Supplies Conference was held in Lond 
at which this Colony was represented by the Controller of Im} 
and Exports (Mr. L. P. Spence). The conference was attended 
Supply Officers from Colonial territories and by representati 
from the Colonial Office. 


Colony’s Oil Reserve : 


52. Considerable attention was focussed during the year on 
question of winning ‘‘deep oil’’. In May the Chairman of 
Trinidad Branch of the Institute of Petroleum Engineers for 
that, unless new reserves were discovered at the present rate 
production, the Colony’s known reserve of 250,000,000 ba: 
would be exhausted in a period of about twelve years and 
peak production of 20,000,000 barrels reached in the years 1940- 
would not be equalled. 


53. Ina broadcast on the 3rd October, Government’s Economic’ 
Adviser emphasised the necessity for deep drilling or submarine) : 
exploration for oil, pointing out that oil exports constitut 
80 per cent. of the Colony’s export trade, while exports of sugar 
amounted to only one-eighth of the value of oil exports. 


54. During the year the National Mining Corporation carried out| 
deep drilling tests. It was reported in December that one of the oil 
companies had struck oil at a deep level. 


55. Trinidad Leaseholds Limited, were granted permission 
expend part of their capital to purchase plant in the United States. 
During the year the company purchased several of the latest 
of rigs to carry out drilling at deeper levels. 


§6. Trinidad Northern Areas Limited in conjunction with the. 
Gravimeter Exploration Company made an extensive survev! 
covering the island south of the Northern Range and including the, 
territorial waters from Claxton Bay in the west round the Cedros 
Peninsula to Islote Point on the southern coast, as well as an area| 
on the high seas in the Gulf of Paria. These surveys were under’ 
study and it was decided meanwhile to carry out a deep test in: 
the northern part of the island. 

' 


| 
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: Refinery Plant: 

: 57. In November, Trinidad Leaseholds Limited announced plans 
expenditure of approximately $17,500,000 for modernising the 

-@ refinery at Pointe-a-Pierre. Final sanction was being awaited 

~ fom the British Government. 


‘ 58. The company explained that competitive refining companies 

Ksewhere had either had the initial advantage of being left at the 

ind of the war with catalytic cracking plants originally built for 

ar-time production of aviation spirit and capable of immediate 
aversion of manufacture of high-grade motor gasoline, or had 
‘ Qmstructed such plants since that time. It was anticipated that 
: pthough the labour strength at Pointe-a-Pierre would naturally be 
| maintained at a high-level when the new plants came into opera- 
: ftion, the number of jobs would be less than those available during 
: Whe construction period. 

| INDUSTRIES 

jLegislation : 

4 39. Draft legislation was prepared for encouraging ‘‘Pioneer’’ 
jindustries by the grant of concessions in respect of customs and 

_ yexcise duties and income tax. 

j : Glassmaking a 

| 60. The Caribbean Development Company began operating their 
-l glassmaking plant at Champs Fleurs during November. By supply- 

{ ing bottles and other forms of manufactured glass it is hoped not 

| oaly to save considerable expenditure of dollars but also to earn 

dollars by developing an export trade. 
~~ Brewing of Beer : 
| 61. Another industry undertaken by the Caribbean Development 
‘| Company is the production of Lager Beer at their factory at 
Champs Fleurs. 

62. The brewery which is being constructed at a cost of 
4 $1,500,000 will be capable of supplying all the beer required by 
-: this Colony and other West Indian Colonies at cheaper prices than 
: j imported beer. The brewery will come into production in 1950. 
a] Ryania Industry . 

63. A small dollar-earning industry was started with the export 


ij of Ryania to the United States for manufacture of a powerful 
insecticide to counteract a prevalent disease of wheat in the prairies 
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and wheat-producing centres. Ryania is a bushy plant found 1 
abundance in a wild state and was hitherto of no commerci 
significance. 


Timber Industry : 


64. The forests of Trinidad and Tobago abound in valual 
species of luxury and utility woods, but utilisation on the whole i 
still at a relatively low level owing to the inefficient methods 
which the industry operates. Logs are still wastefully 
inaccurately cut with inserted—tooth circular saws, and seasonin; 
is seldom started and rarely completed, as most timber is cut f 
order. Yet, despite these drawbacks, there is a growing demand for’ 
local lumber, and this is expected to rise still higher when merchants 
and consumers realize the benefits of using bandsaws and seasoning 
before use. 


Cement Industry : 

65. The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Limited! 
decided in February not to embark upon a project for constructing ; 
a cement factory in Trinidad. The Colonial Development Corpora- . 
tion however with another British firm as associates undertook a 
thorough technical investigation including boring and proving of 
limestone which revived hopes for this industry in the Colony. 


Tourist Industry : 
66. The number of tourists who visited the Colony during 1949, 
was 59,189 (exclusive of 22,861 intransit passengers by air). 


Snake Skin Industry : i 


67. An experiment was made in the production of leather goods 
made from snake skins. This material reacts exceptionally well to | 
glossing, is said to be more durable than cow-hide and is very 
beautiful in its natural gaudy patterns. It is hoped that ladies 
handbags and other articles made from this material will find a 
ready market in the United States and other dollar areas. 


Box-making : 
68. Early in December a new company known as Trinidad 


Stapled Boxes Limited began to operate a box-making plant near 
the Borough of Arima. When in full production the factory will 
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rovide employment for about 300 people. It will thus help to 
jieve unemployment caused by the de-activation of the United 
ates Air Force Base at Waller Field which is near Arima. 


69. A vast source of material for the factory is obtainable in 
ccessible forests which produce a variety of suitable lumber, 
simated at 26,000,000 cubic feet, sufficient to meet 70 years’ 
squirements of the local market. The species of timber used were 
reviously of no commercial value. 


lacao > 
70.-On account of excessive rains the cacao crop for the 1948-49 
ason fell short of the 13,000,000 Ib. target for the year by 


2,747 Ib., and was some 5,000,000 Ib. short of the bumper crop 
lor the 1947-48 crop year. 


71. As from the 12th December, 1949, an increase in the price 
af cacao was announced by the Cocoa Exporters Committee in view 
af the improved prices from export markets. Producers were paid 

per fanega for plantation cacao and $32 for estate cacao, 
ting increases of $6 and §8, respectively. 


rizidad Trade Fair : 


72. An enterprising exhibition called ‘‘The Trinidad Trade Fair’ 
formally opened by His Excellency the Acting Governor on the 
October and remained open to the public for two weeks. 
ing this time the fair was said to have been attended by over 
hundred thousand persons. The fair was organised by private 

terprise and comprised a number of exhibition booths specially 

by business houses. It was held on vacant reclaimed lands 

Docksite, Wrightson Road, Port-of-Spain. The site was levelled 
laid out into a miniature town for the purpose, and included 

fair ground and amusement park. 


o-operatives 2 


73. The report of Mr. B. J. Surridge, 0.B.z., Adviser to the 
etary of State for the Colonies on Co-operatives, was issued in 
May. The report on the Co-operative Movement in Trinidad and 
‘Icbago recommended, among other things, that some form of 
Cooperative Central Bank was necessary to replace the Agricultural 
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Credit Bank as the main channel of finatice for the agricul 
societies which should’ be re-organised and expanded. The repo 
was optimistic about the prospects of a sound Co-operative mov 
ment in the Colony. 





74. Government accepted in principle ‘the recommendatiot 
contained in the report. In April, $1,000,000 were transferred from 
surplus balances of the Colony.to the funds of the Agricultu 
Credit Bank. 


Rice Industry : 


75. In accordance with a resolution passed by the Legislativ 
Council on the 14th January, 1949, a committee was appointed by 
the Governor on the 23rd February, 1949, ‘‘to consider in the light... 
of all relevant factors—agricultural, economic, financial, &c.—af._ 
which the committee may inform itself or which may be brought .__ 
to its notice in evidence and to recommend what steps should be 
taken to promote increased production of rice in the Colony’’. 





76. The committee, of which Dr. E. Phillis, Chief Scientifie _~ 
Officer of the Department of Agriculture, was Chairman, submitted} ~ 
its report on the 18th June, 1949 (Council Paper No. 2/1950). It ~- 
recommended that in view of the decline on the yield of rice inj 
Asiatic rice-producing countries and the consequent world shortage, -, 
and in view of the failure of British Guiana to supply to Trinidad 
the amount contracted for, all efforts should be made to expand 
the rice industry of Trinidad and Tobago. It was also indicated im < 
the report that the world price was far above that of British => 
Guiana and that Trinidad had been forced to buy from Brazil at ~°- 
$13.50 per cwt. as compared with $6.30 from British Guiana. = 
Local requirements were 30,000 tons worth about $5,000,000 so <= 
that if Trinidad could produce all its requirements, rice growing! 
would take its place as an agricultural industry of major importance 
approaching sugar cane and cocoa. 





77. Government agreed, on the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, to remove price control on locally grown rice in an effort 
to counteract black market dealing. It was also decided to appoint — 
a Rice Officer and a Standing Rice Committee in order to promote 
expansion of the industry on the basis of small inexpensive schemes 
rather than long term expensive projects. 
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' Tobago : 


78. On the 1st September the Island of Tobago was struck by 

a freak storm which wrought considerable damage over an area of 

about 8,000 acres of cultivated land in a four mile wide strip 

- across the centre of the Island. Great landslides were caused, roads 

were destroyed, and bridges and livestock were washed away by 
the floods. 


79. Members of the Finance Committee. visited the damaged 
areas on the oth September and His Excellency the Acting Governor 
also made a personal inspection on the 26th September. 


80. His Excellency appointed a committee of six persons under 
the chairmanship of the Warden of Tobago (Mr. T. C. Cambridge) 
to examine claims for assistance towards rehabilitation, and to 
make recommendations to Government. 


81. Government voted relief funds for the rehabilitation of the 
damaged area and took measures to restore roads, bridges and 
_ postal facilities with the minimum of delay. 


82. The water supply to the town of Roxborough became 
polluted as a result of the storm, and funds were promptly voted 
_ to provide a new water supply from the Argyle River. 


83. On the 23rd December, Council Paper No. 54 of 1949 was 
laid before the Legislative Council showing expenditure of $80,790 
by Government on relief measures in Tobago. Of this sum, $32,500 
was allocated for the continuation of work on roads and traces. 
A further sum of $47,000 was voted early in 1950 for rebuilding 
Kendal Bridge. 


_ 84. An Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was held in 
Tobago on the gth and roth December. The exhibition which was 
opened by His Excellency the Acting Governor was sponsored by 
the Tobago Agricultural Society. 


85. In December the Planning and Housing Commission 
submitted a scheme for the re-planning of Scarborough, the 
principal town and seaport of Tobago. The cost of the project was 
estimated at $750,000 and it included plans for filling low lying 
land, new roads and general development. 
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86. In his Budget speech in December the Financial Secretary 
stated that particulars would be included in the revised Develop- 
ment Plan for the Colony so that the Legislative Council could 
consider the provision of an electricity scheme in Tobago. Funds 
were voted for continuing the work of building a .sea-wall “along 
the Milford Main Road in Scarborough, 100 feet of which were 
constructed during 1949, to prevent erosion of the foreshore. A 
token vote of $75,000 was also taken to construct an additional 
wing of 30 beds and a laboratory at the Colonial Hospital, Tobago. 


Hillsborough Water Scheme : 


87. During the year work was carried out in constructing a dam 
at Hillsborough, Tobago, with filtration p:ant, trunk and distribu- 
tion mains throughout the Island. The supply was estimated at 
850,000 gallons of water daily to be piped to most of the towns and 
villages. It was estimated that the scheme would cost approximately 
$2,000,000. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Change of Governorship : 

88. The announcement in August that His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir John Shaw, K.C.M.G., would retire on the ground of 
age and would proceed to the United Kingdom at the end of 
September on leave prior to retirement was received with marked 
regret throughout the Colony. Numerous functions were he:d in his 
honour and farewell addresses presented to him bore testimony to 
the esteem and affection in which he and Lady Shaw were held in 
every walk of life. One of the numerous editorials in the press 
remarked of Sir John that ‘‘His steady devotion to duty had been 
an outstanding example of what the public have a right to expect, 
and a credit to Britain’s Colonial Administration’. 


89. Sir John left Trinidad for the United Kingdom on the 
zoth September on vacation and pre-retirement leave which 
extended to March, 1950. The Administration was carried on by 
Mr. P. M. Renison, the Colonial Secretary, as Acting Governor of 
the Colony. 

go. It was announced on the roth October that Major-General . 
Sir Hubert Elvin Rance, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.B., had been appointed 
by His Majesty to succeed Sir John Shaw as Governor and 
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-- Commander-in-Chief of Trinidad and Tobago. Sir Hubert Rance, 
formerly Governor of Burma, was then Comptroller for Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the British West Indies, Chairman of the 

‘ Standing Closer Association Committee for Federation of the 

. British West Indies and British Co-Chairman of the Caribbean 

: Commission. 

Salaries Regrading : 

gi. A committee which had been appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Erro! dos Santos, C.B.E., retired Colonial Secretary, to 
Teview salaries of civil servants and to make recommendations, 
submitted a report which with Government modifications was 
teferred to a Select Committee of the Legislative Council upon a 

_ motion passed on the 3rd June. The proposals of the committee as 

- modified by Government for increasing the salaries of civil servants 

. and teachers involved additional expenditure of $528,237. Of this 
amount $258,637 would go to 7,800 civil servants and $196,000 to 
2,844 teachezs. The remaining $73,600 would be spent on family, 
house and outfit a!lowances. 


92. The Select Committee recommended an increase of $45,000 
_ making the total increased expenditure $620,000 and the revised 
Proposals were approved at an extraordinary meeting of the 
Legis'ative Council he!d on the 2oth June. In considering the 
_. Budget for 1950 which was approved on the 9th December, 1949, 
"_. this estimate was put at $700,000. 
93. At the meeting of the 2oth June the Colonial Secretary 
.. announced that Government proposed to set up a special committee 
- to make recommendations whereby the necessary training could 
:- be givea to enable the implementation of Government’s declared 
-- policy to appoint Trinidadians and Tobagonians wherever possible 
+ to senior posts including professional and technical posts in the 
Government service. 


.. 94. On the roth August, Government announced the appoint- 
. Ment of such a committee under the chairmanship of the Director 
of Education. 


‘Commission on Unification of the Public Services : 


: 95. The Commission appointed under the chairmanship of 
~ Sir Maurice Holmes, G.B.E., K.C.B., on Unification of the Public 
» Services in the British Caribbean Area, began investigation into 
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local conditions in the Civil Service on the 3rd January. The 
member for Trinidad on the Commission was Mr. J. O’Connor, 
M.B.E. (Under Secretary), Acting Colonial Secretary. The report of 
this Commission was issued on the 1oth March, 1950, together 
with those of the Standing Committee on Closer Association. 


Post Office Organisation : 

96. The Select Committee of the Legislative Council which 
studied the Colony’s budget for 1949, recommended that a 
committee be appointed to enquire into the administration and | - 
organisation of the Postal Department. 


97. A Commission consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel L. W. 
Nicholson, 0.8.E., Regional Director of the Postal Department in - - 
the Welsh and Border Counties, and Mr. L. B. Bayliss, Senior 
Exchequer Office Accountant of the General Department of British 
Post Offices, was appointed to inquire into the general working of - 
the Postal Department of the Colony and arrived on the 12th July. 
The inquiry was opened the following day. A contribution of 
approximately $1,200 was made by the Government of the Wind- 
ward Islands towards the expenses of the Commission, estimated at 
$7,500 so that Mr. Nicholson might proceed to St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent to conduct similar inquiries there. 


98. The report of the Commission on the Trinidad Postal Services 
was published on the 24th September. 


Visit of Lord Listowel, Minister of State : 

gg. On the zoth October, the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Listowel, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs arrived in the Colony 
on a ““‘fact-finding’’ mission. During his visit the Earl of Listowel 
visited important centres in the Colony including the sugar estates, 
the oilfields, the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, the 
Microbiological Institute, housing and slum clearance areas, the 
Caribbean Development Company and the Town Halls at Port-of- 
Spain and San Fernando. On the occasion of his visit to the Port-of- 
Spain City Corporation, Lord Listowel received ‘‘the Freedom of 
the City’’. 


100. Lord Listowel held a press conference at Government House 
on the 22nd October, and met representatives of all sections of the 
press. His Lordship made a farewell broadcast to the people cf 
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TInnidad and Tobago on the 25th October in which he stated : 
“Your progress on taking over the legislative side of Government 
bas been accompanied by a striking advance in replacing officials 
from the Mother Country engaged in the administration of 


justice and occupying senior administrative posts in Government 
Departments’. j 


Conference of West Indian Governors : 


tor. His Excellency the Acting Governor of Trinidad and 
Tobago, Mr. P. M. Renison attended a conference of Governors of 
Bsitish West Indian territories held at Barbados early in November 
uader the chairmanship of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Listowel, Minister of State. At this conference Mr. G. F. Seel, 


C.M.G., Assistant Under Secretary of State for the Colonies was 
present. 


102. The conference discussed common regional prob!ems with 
a view to co-ordination, including the economic effects of revalua- 


tion of the pound sterling, proposals for federation and matters 
pertaining to defence. 


Retort on F2deration : 


103. The Report of the Standing Closer Association Committee 
.- was sicned on the 21st October, 1949. This committee had been 
appointed under the chairmanship of Sir Hubert Rance, G.C.M.G., 
G.2.E., C.B., to devise a pattern for a federation of the British West 
Indian Colonies, following the recommendations of the Montego 
Biy Conference (Jamaica—September, 1947). 


Customs Union Commission for the British Caribbean Area : 


tog. A Customs Union Commission for the British Caribbean 
area consisting of Mr. J. McLagan and Mr. John Gallagher, 
Secretary, considered the question of formation of a Customs Union 
im the area. 


Local Government : 


105. A Commission on Local Government consisting of 
Sir Charles des Forges, C.B.E. (Chairman) and Mr. J. D. Imrie, 
C.B.E., was formally welcomed in the Legislative Council by His 
Excellency the Acting Governor, Mr. P. M. Renison, on the 
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24th September, the Mayors of Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and 
Arima being present, together with other representatives of the ; 
three Municipalities. 


106. The commission was appointed to inquire into financial . 
relationships between Government and the City and Borough 
Councils—the Port-of-Spain City Corporation, and the Borough 
Councils of San Fernando and Arima. . 


107. The report of the commission was published on the - 
2gth December and contained recommendations for annual grants - 
to local authorities including a grant of 50 per cent. of the approved 
net public health expenditure and a road grant of not less than 
50 per cent. of the approved cost of maintaining roads—which 
might be fixed for five years at $40,000 for the Port-of-Spain City 
Council, $13,500 for the Borough of San Fernando and $1,800 for 
the Borough of Arima over and above the sums received for motor 
vehicles’ licence fees during 1949. The commission held that service 
on Local Authorities should be voluntary and consequently did not 
recommend payment of salaries to members of local councils. The 
commission expressed the view that it was difficult in some instances 
to set a line of demarcation between responsibility of the Central 
Government and Municipalities. In one such instance the com- 
mission recommended that housing should fall under the Planning 
and Housing Commission, though Local Authorities should still 
have the right to formulate schemes of planning in consultation 
with the Planning and Housing Commission. It was also recom- 
mended that it might be more economical in the long run to operate 
one water undertaking for the Colony. 


108. The commission emphasised that revenue should not be 
subject to violent fluctuations. Multiplicity of local rates should be 
avoided, and assigned revenues were not favoured. A General Aid 
Grant in accordance with a formula based on ability to bear rating 
burdens was recommended. It was believed to be expedient that 
the existing boundaries of the City of Port-of-Spain should be 
examined to determine whether they were most suitable in all the 
circumstances. The commission was of opinion that there should 
be instituted a Local Government Department in the Central 
‘Administration to deal with all Local Government matters, includ- 
ing the collection of statistics, grants payable to Local Authorities, 
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: te approval of budgets, sanctioning of capital and extraordinary 
expenditure, standardisation of accounts and maintenance of 
day-to-day relationships. The commission urged that serious con- 
sideration be given to increasing the revenue of the Corporations 
as it was evident that costs had risen since the war to such an 


extent that they could not be met by the relatively small expansion 
in revenue. 


City Boundaries : 


10g. During the course of the year, Government decided to 

interpret the southern boundary of the City of Port-of-Spain as 

. being the sea as it was at present or wherever it might be in future. 

- This decision brought to an end long-standing negotiations between 

- the City Council and Government, and legislation was enacted 
Tedefining the southern boundaries of the City. 


City Councils : 


tro. An Ordinance was passed on the 16th December, 1949, 

- extending the term of office of County Councillors up to the 

31st December, 1950, and providing that after dissolution of the 

present Legislative Council, County Councils should elect chairmen 

from their membership. Until then elected members of the 

Legislative Council would continue to be ex-officio chairmen of the 
County Councils in their respective constituencies. 


Local Government Reform : 


111. The committee appointed by Government in April, 1948, 
under the chairmanship of the Solicitor General (Mr. A. C. 
Spurling) to consider reform of the Local Government system had 
not completed its deliberations at the end of the year. 


GENERAL 
Indo-Chairman Cultural Institute : 


112. On the 26th August, His Excellency the Governor Sir John 
. Shaw, formally declared open the Indo-Caribbean Institute in 
- Port-of-Spain. In so doing His Excellency exhorted the main 
communities to continue in the future to live as in the past, in 
peace, friendliness and co-operation. 
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113. The President of the Institute, the Honourable Dr. P. V. 
J. Solomon, elected member for South Port-of-Spain, stated that 
the object of the Institute was to interpret the culture of India to 
the people of the Caribbean and to represent various aspects of { - 
Caribbean culture to India and the world. j 


Visits : 

114. Mr. W. L. Gorrell Barnes, c.M.G., an Assistant Under: - 
Secretary of State for the Colonies arrived in Trinidad on the! 
4th December, and held discussions at Government House with | 
members of the Executive Council. He also met the Economic’ - 


Advisory Board and other persons concerned with economic and 
financial affairs. 


115. Mr. G. F. Seel, c.M.G., also an Assistant Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, visited the Colony in November on his 
way to the Barbados Conference of West Indian Governors and 
returned on a brief visit from the 13th November. 


116. The Director General of Colonial Audit, Mr. J. L. 
Worlledge, C.M.G., paid a visit of inspection to the Colony in 
November. 


117. On the 6th December, Mr. H. Hendricks, Technical Adviser 
of the Treasury, arrived in the Colony on a visit. 


118. The Head of the Coionial Service of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation (Mr. J. Grenfell Williams), paid a visit to the 
Colony on the 7th November to assess local reaction to B.B.C. 
programmes. He held discussions with the Government Broad- 
casting Committee. 


11g. In February, representatives cf the Colonial Film Unit 
headed by Mr. Graham Wallace, made an extended tour of the 
Colony. They filmed a wide range of subjects depicting current 
socio-economic life in the Colony. 


120. On the 17th November, Mr. William Sellers, M.B.E., head 
of the Colonial Film Unit, arrived in Trinidad to hold talks with 
Government concerning plans of the Colonial Office for establish- 
ing a film training school in Jamaica for the benefit of the British 
Caribbean area. 
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: Industrial Adviser's Department destroyed by Fire: 


- Yar. On the 6th April, a fire completely destroyed the building 
- which housed the Industrial Adviser’s Department, the Port-of- 
- Spain Rent Assessment Board,. the offices of the Medical Board 
and a section of the Lands and Surveys office on Knox Street, 
Port-of-Spain. 
122. The Industrial Adviser, Mr. Allan Ross, died as a result 
of a leap from the upper storey to escape the fire. 


Revenue : 


123. The financial position of the Colony at the beginning of 
_ 1949, as revealed in the budget for that year, which was passed 
~ by the Legislative Council at the end of January, 1949, showed an 
estimate of revenue totalling $42,627,000. This compared with 
actual revenue for 1948 of $45,300,000. The decrease in estimate 
was due to an anticipated falling off in receipts from import duties 
- which had been maintained at a high level in 1948. 


124. Actual revenue in 1949 totalled approximately $50,150,000. 
This is a record. Revenue from Customs was $17,800,000 and 
Income Tax $20,500,000. 


125. The accumulated surplus at the end of 1949 was 
approximately $29,000,000. 


126. The total public debt of the Colony at 31st December, 
1949 was $42,278,900 of which some $4,000,000 was raised on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government and the balance on behalf of 
other Authorities. 


Expenditure : 


127. The estimate of expenditure for 1949 was approved on 
the following basis :— 


Ordinary local expenditure 2 .. $41,100.000 
Expenditure from local funds on develop- 

ment schemes a see ae 420.000 

- $41,520,000 

Expenditure from C.D.W. funds ae 450,000 


$41,970,000 
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128. The actual expenditure for that year was approximately 
$41,300,000. The increase of some $3,000,000 over the expenditure 
of the previous year was largely due to the cost of regrading ot 
salaries which became effective from ist January, 1949, the 
payment of increased cost of living allowance to pensioners from 
March, 1949, and flood damage due to abnormal rains in the second 


half of 1949, particularly in Tobago. A considerable saving, which i 
at one stage was expected, in the estimated expenditure on | . 
subsidization of flour was offset by the increase in cost of flour -_ 
owing to the revaluation of the pound sterling in September, 1949. | ; 


129. A statement in tabular form will be found at Appendix 1 
shewing works undertaken under the present development 
programme which is now drawing to a close. The works listed 
therein are divided into two categories :— 


(@) works in progress 


(6) completed works. 


130. The projects include schemes for hospital buildings, road - 


communications, aerodrome improvements, water supplies, irriga- 
tion and drainage and sums were set aside each year from revenue 
for the commencement and continuation of these works. In 1946. 


these sums were supplemented from advances in anticipation of a : 


loan of $7,000,000 authorised under Loans Ordinance No. 46 of 
1945 and subsequently increased to $15,000,000 under Loans 
Ordinance No. 3 ‘of 1948. Up to the 31st December, 1948 over 
$18,000,000 has been spent on these works; $8,000,000 from 
revenue and approximately $10,000,000 from advances and now 
adjusted against the loan of $15,000,000 raised in November, 1948. 
In addition, over $8,000,000 had been made available to the 
Planning and Housing Commission as loans under legislative 
authority. 


131. The total expenditure from the proceeds of the $15,000,000 
loan as at 31st December, 1949 was $11,326,560. The estimate 
for works proposed during 1950 is $2,205,764. Further sums are 
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~ required to complete work that has been started such as the Caura 
-- Water Scheme, the South Trunk Road and others for which new 
> Moneys will have to be found. 


132. Up to the end of 1949, no expenditure was incurred from 
* the allocation of $4,800,000 made to this Colony under the Colonial 

- Development and Welfare Act. This Government, however, is 
~ controlling Development and Welfare schemes of a regional nature 
‘’ and research schemes on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 


133. The most important regional scheme is D 1152 the aim of 

.. which is the control of venereal disease. This Government has 

. undertaken to train staff from other West Indian Islands in up to 

date methods of control and is carrying out itself a campaign, 

costing $270,000 annually for which a grant of $96,000 over a 

period of three years has been made under the West Indies general 
allocation. 


134. An important Research scheme R. 236, Colonial Micro- 

biological Research laboratory, is being administered on behalf of 

. His Majesty’s Government. This Government is concerned with 

_ only the financial administration of the laboratory but not its 

_, Scientific direction. The expenditure for 1949 is estimated at 

_ $169,000 and $228,724 has been voted for 1950, all of which will 
be met from Development and Welfare funds. 


2 PART II 
a Chapter 1: Population 


* 1, According to the Census taken on the oth April, 1946, the 

Population of the Colony was 557,970 persons, of whom Trinidad 

contained 530,809 and Tobago 27,161. In 1931, the total popula- 

’ tion was 412,783 of whom 387,425 were in Trinidad and 25,358 in 
Tobago. The increase in 15 years was 35.2 per cent. The population 
on 31st December, 1949 was estimated to be 618,603. 
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. The following table shows the population of the principal 
ae and county divisions and waters of the Colony as ascertained : 
by the Census taken for the years 1931 and 1946 and as estimated ‘ 


at 31st December, 1949. 


City of Port-of-Spain (now inclusive 
of St. James which was included 
in the City from Ist June, 1938) 
Town of San Fernando . ... wee 
Borough of Arima 


County of St. George (exclusive of 
Port-of-Spain and Arima) ies 


Eastern Counties 
Mayaro 


Nariva 
St. Andrew 
St. David... 
County of Caroni ... aa ase 


County of Victoria (exclusive of 
San Fernando) 


County of St. Patrick one 
Ward of Tobago ... 


Waters of the Colony 


TorTaL 


Marriages : 





412,783 


557,970 


618,603 


3. The number of marriages recorded during 1949 was 3,782 of 
which 2,814 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, Ch. 29. 
No. 2; 195 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce Registration 
Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4; and 673 under the Hindu Marriage 
Ordinance, No. 13 of 1946. The marriage rate per thousand of the 
entire population was 6.19 as compared with 5.82 in 1948 and 5.69 


in 1947. 


Estimated 
Census Census 3st Dec., 
1931 1946 1949 
10,334 92,793 102,878 i : 
14,353 28,842 31,976 
5,085 8,069 8,945 
85,904 137,947 152,939 
4,037 4,196 4,651] 
10,809 11,815 13,097 
23,340 23,285 25,815 
5,664 5,037 5,582 
51,193 61,739 68,450 
69,086 87,383 96,880 
46,531 69,170 76,688 
25,358 27,161 30,112 
1,089 533 590 
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Births : 
4. The number of births registered during 1949 was 22,931 of 
‘which 11,680 were boys and 11,251 were girls. The birth rate per 
thousand was 37.55 as compared with 40.25 in 1948 and 38.68 in 
1947. For the five year period from 1945 to 1949 the mean rate 
was 38.86. 


Deaths = 


5. The number of deaths registered in 1949 was 7,487 of which 
4,013 were males and 3,474 were females. The death rate per 
thousand was 12.26 in 1949, the same in 1948 and 13.35 in 1947. 
For the five year period 1945 to 1949 the mean rate was 13.24. 


Infant Mortality : 

6. The number of children who died before completing their first 
year was 1,834 of whom 984 were boys and 850 were girls. The 
death rate of children under one year per thousand live births, 
usually reierred to as the infant mortality rate was 79.98 as 
compared with 75.48 in 1948 and 81.46 in 1947. For the five year 
Period 1945 to 1949 the mean rate was 79.87. 


Causes of Death : 


7. The principal causes of death were :— 


1947 1948 1949 

Enteric Fever ase ae 99 67 53 
Influenza ... ate ae 4 15 21 
Malaria... rb ae 217 177 152 
Dysentery .. 3 96 30 33 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis eee 542 532 516 
Syphilis... eee 78 bl 36 
Cancer * see 257 306 335, 
Cerebral Heemorrhage and 

Apoplexy ee 260 275 252 
Infantile Convulsions _ wae 27 27 18 
Cardiac and Valvular 

Diseases .. ets 550 471 600 

. Bronchitis ... ee 322 246 277 

Broncho- Pneumonia... aes 263 276 310 
Lobar Pneumonia ... fe 105 90 97 
Pneumonia (undefined) ae 70 65 76 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis nae 497 335 403 
Ankylostomiasis ee SAS, 45 27 26 
Nephritis ... eae 322 243 294 
Diseases of the Puerperal 

State ase see 108 85 80 
Diseases of Early Infancy ‘ies 946 948 913 


Old Age... ae 649 514 468 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 
Employment : 


There was no substantial change in the level of employment. a, 


Sugar maintained its position as the largest employing industry 
providing employment for 21,764 workers in the factories and 
fields of the Sugar Companies during the peak period of the reap- | =. 
ing season. In the out-of-crop season the lowest number employed !::; 
for any fortnightly period was 14,152. These figures by no means: 


indicate the real amount of employment provided by the industry < - 
since over 9,500 canefarmers, the majority of whom cultivate == 


small acreages, contribute about 4o per cent. of the canes milled. = 
Most of these canefarmers are not only employers of labour but are 





themselves wage earners in sugar and other industries. The labour ~- 


force on the estates while showing a progressive increase during 
recent years, has not yet reached pre-war level. In 1939, the - 
numbers employed during the crop and out-of-crop seasons were 
about 25,000 and 21,000 respectively. Nevertheless the tonnage of 
sugar produced in 1949 exceeded the previous record production in ~~ 
1936 by 4,463 tons and the 1948 figure by 43,091 tons. ; 


2. Cocoa, coconuts, citrus and other crops were estimated to 


provide employment for about 16,000 workers. The guarantee to ~: 


purchase certain food crops which was extended by Government : 
for another year sustained interest in their cultivation. The - 
resumption of the shipping of bananas and the increase in the - 
provision by Government of new areas as paddy fields are expected ~ 


to offer greater opportunities for absorption of labour in these ~: 
industries in future. 


3. There were approximately 15,600 workers employed in the 
oil industry, 800 in the asphalt industry, 2,130-on the waterfront 
and 8,160 in Government employing departments exclusive of - 
Port Services. 


4. A large number of workers, returned at approximately 10,000 
in the 1946 population census, was employed in other industries 
and services including general engineering, quarrying, electricity 
and water supply, building and construction, the manufacture of 
clothing, ice, beer, stout, cigarettes, aerated drinks, furniture, . 
bricks, tiles, soap and edible oil. About 7,000 were estimated to be 
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7: engaged in the distributive trades and over 10,000 in various forms 


of domestic service in hotels, restaurants and private residences. 
The number of local civilians employed on the United States Bases 
declined from 2,994 at the end of 1948 to 2,000 at the corresponding 


-* period of 1949. Further substantial reductions are anticipated 
* during 1950. 


5. The construction of a bauxite transfer station estimated to 








-. cost between seven and eight million dollars (U.S. currency) which 
.. had been providing direct employment for about 300 workers was 
- approaching completion towards the end of the year. This project 
.- involved the installation of oil, water and bauxite storage tanks 


and dredging to a depth of 31 feet along the pier. It is estimated 


.. that actual transfer operations will require a permanent labour 
.. force of approximately 130 workpeople. 


6. The manufacture of boxes and crates from local timber 
commenced towards the end of 1949 affording direct employment 


“to about 200 to 300 workers in addition to a large number of wood 
~ cutters and transport operatives. Annual output was estimated to 
~ be around 500,000 cubic feet. 


7. Bottle manufacture marked another step in industrial develop- 


~ ment. The plant which had been in the course of construction since 


the previous year began production on a small scale with a weekly 


. output of about 400 gross. This output is expected to rise to about 


1,500 gross at full production. Approximately 140 persons are 


; directly employed in the plant but the project will provide employ- 


ment for hundreds more most of whom will be engaged in digging 


” the sand and limestone and in transportation to the factory. 


Wages and Hours of Work : 


8. In the sugar industry, cultivation operations are carried out 
in the main on a task or piece work basis and differences in 


' conditions between estate and estate influence the sizes of tasks. 








Systems of payment also differ through custom and practice. The 


' Sugar area can be divided into two parts—northern and southern. 


Cane cutters in the north were paid by the task at 52 cents while 
in the south they received a basic rate ranging between four and 
eighteen cents per chain of 500 square feet according to the yield 
of cane per acre. For cutlassing in the north the sum of 52 cents 
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was paid per task while in the south the basic rate ranged fror 
3} cents to 11} cents per chain of 500 square feet according to fiel 
conditions. In addition a war bonus of 15 cents per task was pai 
to cane cutters and cutlassmen in the north while in the south thi 
extra payment to canecutters was at the rate of 15 cents on ever 
basic $1.10 earned and to cutlassmen at the rate of 15 cents a _ 
every basic 58 cents earned. Comparison of rates is made mor .- 
difficult by the dissimilarity in attendance and output bonu 
systems between estate and estate. The abovementioned are tw 
only of the several cultivation operations intended to illustrate th 
variations in pay systems. 


g. It is relatively easy to present a comparison of the wage rate - 
of those who were paid on a time basis and to show prevailing 
differences. The rates including war bonus paid to tractor driven 
by the four companies which operate in the north were between ~ 
$2.27 and $3.63, $2.00 and $3.00, $1.90 and $2.40 and $2.50 and - 
$3.00 per day. In addition one of the four estates paid an - 
attendance bonus of 20 cents per day for each day worked if the | 
worker had worked not less than Io days in the fortnightly pay _ 
period. In the south, the same class of employees received a basic 
wage varying between 25 cents and 27} cents an hour plus a war 
bonus of 15 cents per day. An attendance bonus of 20 cents per 
day for 10 days’ work or more per fortnight was also paid. The 
rates of pay to grooms varied between the four estates in the north. 
Inclusive of war bonus the rates were $1.00 to $1.55, $1.00 to 
$1.20, $1.80 to $1.90 and $1.20 to $1.55 per day while one estate ~ 
paid an attendance bonus on the same basis as that to tractor — 
drivers. In fact this estate was the only one in the north which 
paid an attendance bonus to all its time workers. In the south 
the basic wage of a groom ranged from gg cents to $1.16 per day 
with a war bonus ot 15 cents per day and an attendance bonus 
of 20 cents per day for 10 days’ work or more per fortnight. 


Io. The average daily earnings of workers on cocoa, coconut 
and citrus estates were as follows :— 


Cocoa 
Time Workers 
Stockmen ane s+ $1.00-$1.35 8-84 hours per day 
Grass cutters ae we -$1.00-$1.35 4-5 do. 
Cocoa dryers ae oa -80-$1.25 7-7} do. 
Male labourers... wee $1.00-$1.25 63-7 do. 


Female pickers... ee -70-_ .80 cents 
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Cocoa 
Task Workers 
Picking eae «+ $1.50-$2.50 for 6-7 hours’ work 
Cutlassing ass +s» $1.00-$1.50 for 4-6 do. 
Light Pruning... «ss $1.20-$1.50 for 5-6 do. 
Heavy Pruning ... we» =$1.40-$2.50 for 5-6 do. 
Coconut 


Picking and gathering nuts... $2.00-$3.00 for 5-6 do. 
Cracking nuts and extracting 


kernel as $2.50-$3.50 for 6-7 do. 
Citrus 

Cutlassing a s+» $1.00-$1.50 for 4-6 do. 

Picking Est «es $1.50-$2.00 for 6-7 do. 


11. In the oil industry the agreed rates of skilled workers ranged 
from 23 to 39 cents an hour, of semi-skilled from 21 to 23 cents 
and of unskilled 18 to 21 cents an hour, plus a cost of living bonus 
which was equivalent to 11} cents an hour throughout the year. 
The rates of pay in the asphalt industry corresponded with those 
in the oil industry for comparable occupations. Both these 
industries operated an 8-hour day. 


12. Government industrial workers who work an 8-hour day 
were in receipt of the following rates :— 
$2.20—$3.38 for skilled, 
$1.94—$2.54 for semi-skilled, and 
$x.72—$2.08 for unskilled workers. 
' Dockers were paid at the rate of $3.25 per 8-hour day. These rates 
included temporary war allowances based partly on the wage 
rates and partly on movements of the cost of living index. 


13. Stevedores operate under a collective agreement which 
yielded 36 cents an hour plus a cost of living bonus based on the 
cost of living index equivalent at December, 1949 to 11} cents an 
hour. The normal working week of these workers was 44 hours. 


Cost of Living : 
14. The policy to subsidize the most essential commodities used 
by the working class combined with price controls had a stabilizing 
’ effect on the cost of living index. The figure at December, 1949 
' was 228 as compared with 227 for the corresponding period in 
’ 1948. This index is intended to measure the changes in the cost of 
maintaining the standard of living of the working class community 
estimated to be prevailing in 1935. There is every probability 


\ 
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however, that sharp rises will follow the changed relation betweea |- 
the sterling and the dollar. By the end of the year the full effects . 
of the revaluation of the pound had not become manifest. 


Rents : 


15. There was no substantial change in the level of rents which 
were controlled by statutory machinery. A Select Committee of the|.., 
Legislative Council was appointed to enquire into the question af. - 
the effects of rent restriction on the construction of new houses and . 
to advise whether or not the Rent Restriction Ordinance should be. . 
amended. The majority of the committte agreed that although the:. 
Ordinance had not affected the construction of new houses, it had 
nevertheless hindered the construction of such houses for rental -* 
inasmuch as the landlords preferred to build new houses for sale 
instead of for rental. There was no noticeable relief of pressure - 
caused by the shortage of housing accommodation. The rates for --: 
furnished houses or flats ranged from $70 to $120 per month. 
Single room accommodation, including meals cost $4.50 to $10.00 . 
per day at hotels and $75 to $120 per month at guest houses. 




















Labour Department : 


16. The Commissioner of Labour heads the Department which 
includes Factory and Electrical Inspectorates. The permanent ~- 
establishment consisted of a deputy, two labour officers, a senior 
factory inspector, two factory inspectors, a chief electrical inspector -~ 
and seven electrical inspectors, one principal officer, twelve clerks “* 
and four messengers. < 





17. The cadre of labour officers is being developed gradually and . 
two candidates are in course of training. Their appointments will 
bring the number to four which is considered to be minimum 
effective strength. 


18. The functions of the department include the fostering of 
proper relations in industry, conciliation and mediation in 
industrial disputes, the collection of labour statistics, the compila- 
tion of cost of living index figures, the inspection of factories and 
electrical installations and the administration of employment “ 
exchange services and of the temporary machinery established to 
assist in the resettlement of ex-servicemen in civilian life. 
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“Trade Unions : 


19. The trade union movement, about twelve years old, con- 
tinued to enjoy general recognition, and was represented in the 
Legislative, Municipal, Borough and City Councils, Local Health 
Authorities, Statutory Boards and Committees. At the end of the 
: year there were registered under the Trade Unions Ordinance, 28 
: workers’ unions with an estimated membership of approximately 
‘40,000 but their influence among workers extended far beyond the 
~ actual membership. One new union was registered and at the end 
..of the year permission had been granted for the formation of 
. ght others. 


_. 20. Wage rates and conditions of employment in the principal 
. industries and in a number of small undertakings are regulated 
"by agreements freely negotiated under the principle of collective 
| bargaining. Five such agreements were concluded during the year. 





: at. The development of consultation machinery is proceeding 

{ satisfactorily and in the major industries their existence has con- 

; tributed materially to the adjustment of differences and grievances 
which were unresolved at lower levels. 


22. The regulation of employment in the port was completely 
“effected with the introduction from the beginning of the year of a 
= registration scheme to cover dockers. The two voluntary schemes 
‘in operation covering all stevedores and dockers were agreed by 
the employers and the trade union concerned and are administered 
’ by representative registration committees. 


23. The withdrawal of the United Kingdom Trades Union 

» Congress from the World Federation of Trade Unions and the 
..; projected establishment of a federation of Free World Labour 
.., Unions had a local repercussion. The continuance of the association 
~ of the Trinidad and Tobago Trades Union Council with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions resulted in a split among the 

<. constituent members of the Council with the eventual withdrawal 
of the Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union and the 
Railway Workers’ Union. Both these unions, with the assistance of 
the Government in the form of a free return passage, were repre- 
sented at the Free World Labour Conference held in London in 
November by a delegate who was elected a member of the General 
‘ Council with another local trade unionist as his substitute. Only 
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one year ago it was possible to record the trend towards a complete 
integration of the responsible unions through the Trades Union 
Council and it is unfortunate that there should occur so soon a 
breach in a movement whose effectiveness depends so largely on 
unity among individual unions. 


24. Industry was generally free from any serious labour 
disputes. 


25. A stoppage in a concrete products factory which was carried 
on from the previous year resulted in a loss of 2,226 man-days 
before agreement was reached for the simultaneous resumption of 
work and of negotiations. Most of the differences which led to the 
strike were satisfactorily settled but at the end of the year 
negotiations were still continuing on the question of wage increases. 


26. In December a dispute in a light engineering firm over the 
suspension of a worker was followed by a strike involving 151 
workpeop!e and a loss of 1,452 man-days. After nineteen days the 
men gradually reported back for work. 


27. The jurisdictional dispute between the Canadian Seamen's 
Union and the Seafarers’ International Union of Canada gave rise 
to a circumstance locally which but for the good will and intelligent 
action of all parties concerned might have led to a complete 
stoppage in the port. A west coast ship ‘‘Argomont’’ manned by 
a Seamen’s Union crew under Canadian articles bound for London 
with grain called to discharge a cargo of lumber for this Colony. 
Immediately upon arrival on the 7th April, the crew called a strike 
which had its local implication in view of the existence of at 
understanding between the local Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ 

rade Union and the Canadian Seamen’s Union and the fact that 
both these Unions were affiliates of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation. The local union adopted the attitude that 
substitution of the strike crews with members of the Seafarers 
International Union, despite the legality of such action by the 
shipowners, would make the ship black from the local Union’s 
point of view and that the lumber would not be handled by its 
stevedore members. It is to be pointed out that at that date the 
strike called by the Canadian Seamen’s Union was in progress and 
that agreement to continue their 1948 agreement was not reached 
with West Coast shipowners before the 22nd April. 
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28. By the 21st April, after joint consultations with all interests 

* concerned the crew agreed to lift the strike and the ship was able 

‘to proceed to London, without, however, discharging the cargo 

“ gestined for this port. 

) 

; | 29. It is to be recorded also that but for this isolated instance, 
e cargoes of all ships from Canadian ports were handled regard- 
ss of the union crews by which they were manned and that 

‘the “Argomont’’ played a principal part in the 1949 London 

dock strike. 











‘Labour Legislation : 


30. An Ordinance entitled ‘‘The Wages Councils Ordinance, 
“No. 20 of 1949’’, was enacted to provide for the establishment by 
the Governor in Council of wages counci!s with power to submit 
proposals for the fixing of statutory minimum remuneration, 
holidays and holiday pay for workers in respect of whom no 
adequate machinery exists for the effective regulation of their 
~ Temtneration, or that the existing machinery is likely to cease to 
exist or be adequate for that purpose, and that, having regard to 
~~ the remuneration existing among such workers or, any of them, 
itis expedient that such a council be established. This Ordinance 
_Was patterned on the United Kingdom Wages Council Act, 1945. 















31. Under the Ordinance, a Commission of Enquiry was 
“appointed to consider whether a wages council or wages councils 
should be established in respect of all workers in the Colony or 
any of them employed in any undertaking or part of an under- 
taking which is wholly or mainly engaged in the business of 
wholesale or retail trading and their employers. 








32. There was also published the draft of an Order for the 

Proposed establishment of a Wages Council for the sugar industry. 

The Order applies to workers employed by any person or under- 

taking engaged in the business of the cultivation of sugar canes 

and/or the manufacture and/or the refining of sugar in respect of 

: their employment for the purposes of such business and any 
operation incidental thereto. 
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33. The Oil Tanks Regulations, 1935, made under the Oilj::" 
Mining and Refining Ordinance and Petroleum Ordinance = 
replaced by the Oil Tank Regulations, 1949. These regulation#-* 
provide for ensuring the safety of persons working on or in of— 
tanks. The prohibition against the employment of males under thd= 
age of 18 years and all females on or in oil tanks was restricted if 

* males and females under the age of 18 years. 





34. Under the Factories Ordinance, No. 44 of 1946, there was: 
made an Order to regulate the employment of persons engaged in; 
the clearing of machinery in motion and Regulations to provide for. * 
the safety and welfare of workers operating woodworking machines. 


a 
35. The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance makes provisions... 
for compensation to be paid by the employer in the event of injury 
or death of a workman arising out of or in the course of his employ- -. 
ment. The question whether the existing legislation governing. 
workmen's compensation should be revised is receiving the atten- _ 
tion of a committee appointed by the Governor. The committee has .__ 
been required to consider the current legislation in the light of _ 
present conditions, due regard to be paid to any principles and 
provisions in relevant International Labour Organisation conven- | 
tions and recommendations. 







36. There is no legislative provision for sickness or unemploy- 
ment benefits, but limited financial relief is granted to the aged * 
and the poor under the Old Age Pensions Ordinance and the Poor 
Relief Ordinance. The report of the committee which was 
appointed to explore by actuarial surveys and other means the 
possibility of introducing some system of contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance for the benefit of those industries which were - 
organised on a system of regular employment (as recommended . 
by the West India Royal Commission) and the prospects of 
successfully establishing a health insurance scheme and to enquire 
also into the prospect of extending unemployment insurance so as 
to include the agricultural industry was considered by the . 
Government. 
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"37. The majority report recommended the consideration of a 
fot bealth insurance scheme, limited in its initial stages to certain 
g groups and certain geographical areas. As regards unemploy- 
ent insurance the majority view was that the introduction of a 
smprehensive scheme of unemployment insurance was impractic- 
ae. In conclusion the committee reported as follows :— 


“Until such time as the economic and financial conditions 
of the Colony materially improve together with the further 
expansion and development of industrialisation, there would 
appear to be little prospect of the possibility of introducing 
such a social service in the Colony’’. 


38. After giving the report much careful consideration the 
Government declared that it was not prepared to vote large 
expenditure from public funds to which all taxpayers had contri- 
buted to schemes which could only be designed to assist sections 
of the community, sections moreover which were not among those 
im the greatest need. The Government would rather, it was stated, 
at this stage devote amy sums which may be available to the general 
improvement of health measures throughout the IJsland and to 
industrialisation and other schemes designed directly to decrease 
unemployment. It added that the report of the committee was 
forwarded to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for the further 
consideration of social insurance experts in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere in the hope that they might be able to suggest a new 
approach to the problem which might lead to some impartial and 
practicable benefit in the social and economic circumstances of 
the Colony. 


Resettlement of Ex-servicemen and women : 


39. In August, 1945, machinery was established to assist in the 
Tesettlement of ex-servicemen and women in civilian life. An 
Advisory Committee was appointed and a resettlement office opened 
in Port-of-Spain where all demobilized personnel were received and 
interviewed. The functions of the committee included the admini- 
stration of such funds as were appropriated by the Government 
for the purpose and collaboration with the authorities concerned 
and private employers in regard to training and placing. 


rat Se 
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40. Training was extended to.a substantial number and cove 
many trades and occupations and resettlement in employm : 
took into account such industrial training as was received ss i 
in service. 


41. Since demobilization had been complete by the end of “ae 
save for a sma!l number serving in the R.A.F. overseas, it anes 
possible to bring to a close the resettlement office whose activiti 
terminated in June. The Resettlement Advisory Committee c 
tinued to function however, and the Labour Department assum 
the responsibility of dealing with the few outstanding cases. 
\ 

42. The committee concluded also that there was no further need 
for additional training courses and at the expiration of the series 
which commenced in the latter part of 1948, this form of rehabilita,_ 
tion was discontinued. During the tenure of the resettlement office, 
709 or about 21 per cent. of the total number of demobilized ~ 
personnel on its register were provided with training in such trades 
or occupations as carpentry and joinery, masonry, tailoring, dress- 
making, painting, fitting and turning, animal husbandry and - 
agri-horticulture. One ex-serviceman completed his interrupted 
apprenticeship in lithography while one is still undergoing training 
asa land surveyor. In addition, a number of ex-servicemen studying 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Senior Certificate received grants - 
in-aid. ‘ 

43. The land settlement scheme for ex-servicemen which had © 
been adopted in pursuance of the Advisory Committee’s policy to . 
encourage suitable ex-servicemen to turn to agriculture for a 
permanent livelihood and which provided for the grant of holdings 
under lease, of weekly subsistence allowances, and for advances io 
assist in the development of the lands and the purchase of livestock, 
continued satisfactorily during the year. Forty-five ex-servicemen 
were in occupation of holdings at 31st December. Further repayable _ 
advances were also made to facilitate the resumption of business 
interrupted by war service and the development of privately 
owned lands. 


44. About $23,687 was spent during the year on the various 
forms of assistance mentioned. 


_— 
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Public Finance and Taxation 


I—Revenue and Expenditure under main heads :— 





REvENvE 1949 


ExpPeNnDITURE 1949 





$ 
Gastoms and Excise ... 17,854,800 
$icences and Internal 
Revenue +. 3,204,201 
. Tax on Incomes « 20,482,933 
. Reimbursements we =: 1,614,284 
Forests, Lands and 
Petroleum ... 4,024,359 








$ 

Public Debt ... 2,079,983 
Pensions and Gratuities. 2,310,973 
Education wee 4,256,379 
Health wee 4,104,278 
Miscellaneous Services 2,417,289 
Police wee 02,390,600 
Works and Hydraulics 

Annually Recurrent... 4,671,669 
Works and Hydraulics 

Extraordinary 2. 





Railways and Telegrapha 2,34 


Social Assistance 410,897 
Subventions ... 1,463,192 
Special Servicos 3,667,920 





TIl—Revenue and Expenditure compared with previous years :— 


1947 1948 1949 
$ $ $ 
Revenue 37,325,302 45,310,825 50,877,074 
Expenditure... «+» 37,417,052 38,610,998 42,329,867 
IJI]—Pustic Derr 


The Public Debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1949, was 


$42,278,899 made up as under :— 


(A) Local Loan 


Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 19: 
Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 19 
Debentures issued under Ord. 41 of 19 


Holders of Savings Certificates—Ord. 3 of 1941 


$ 
8,688 
1,440 
2,348,160 
1,847,092 


120 
18 
31 


Holders of Free of Interest Certificates— 


Ord. 3 of 1941 ... 
Debentures issued under Ord. 3 of 194 
Debentures issued under Ord. 27 of 19 
23 of 1942 


Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1944 


(B) External Loan 


150 

1 1,769,664 
41 and 

3,101,664 

5,006,592 

——_ 14,083,450 


3}°4 Inscribed Stock issued under Ord. 41 of 


i931 
3% Stock 1965/70 


4,968,000 
8,016,000 


Stock issued under Ord. 46/1945 ‘and 


“3/1948 ee 
Colonial Development and Welfare :.. 


15,206,400 


5,049 28,195,449 


$42,278,899 
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VI—Descrirrion or MAIN Heaps of TAXATION AND THE YIELD or Eacu 


1—Customs and Excise ee 
Customs :— 
Import Duties sie eee 11,103,013 


Export Duties Tax on Asphalt or Pitch dee ae 114,127 
e} . oo M4, 858 


Fines and Seizures 
Miscellaneous 
Charges for Warehouse Storage 





Excise :— 
Rum and Spirits 
Charges for Warehouse Storage 
Beer Duty - 
Oil (Petrol and Kerosene) 
Delivery Tax on Bitters 
Copra Products 
Matches 
Trade Duty 





2-Licences and Internal Revenue 


A—Liquor Licences... eee ece ee ie 367,401 
B—Land and Building Taxes ... see ae tose 563,643 
C—Vehicles es, ose eee wee one 891,086 
D—Miscellaneous : aa . ae on 418,835 


Banks, broadcasting, cinema, dogs, droatit: hucksters, 
pawnbrokers, sweepstakes, Trinidad Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. Ltd. 


E—Fines and Forfeitures :— 
Supreme court, magistrates’ courts, petty civil courts, 


Food Controller... a . Bas ae 194,633 
* Post Office 
Postage and revenue stamps, poundage on postal orders, 
commission on money orders and inland postal orders... 1,147,823 
: Income Tax : 


This is a tax imposed on the income of all individuals exceeding 

: $1,200 net, i.e., aiter deductions for wife, children, life insurance 
Premiums, dependent allowances and covenants, and is charged on 
a sliding scale of rates enumerated in the Income Tax Ordinance. 
In the case of limited liability companies, a flat rate of 4o per cent. 
is payable on the chargeable income subject to relief in the hands 
of shareholders when such income is distributed. Life insurance 
companies pay a flat rate of 15 per cent. on the chargeable income. 
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2. The following statement shows the incidence of the tax 4 
individuals at varying rates of income and on companies. }- 

















(Tax charged on 
entire incomes 
| ender: each of oe 
taxpa: assessed under under Rate 
wuraber of pg enerar ty om ion ie wabiost 8 
at the source and 
taxation. 
ql) (2) (3) ¥: 
Cents j 
4,057 not exceeding $1,000 10 154,924 10 
1,522 exceeds $1,000 and not 2,000 12 233,329 00 © - 
846 = do. 2,000 do. 3,000 16 247,953 44 5 
516 = do. 3,000 do. 4,000 20 242,937 80 ~ - 
277 do. 4,000 do. 5,000 28 197,918 48 
136 do. 5,000 do. 6,000 30 135,813 20 
275 = do. 6,000 do. 10,000 35 475,427 25 
116 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 40 379,989 20 ) 
53 do. 14,000 do. 18,000 45 261,878 20 
35 do. 18,000 do. 22,000 55 255,660 75 
29 do. 22,000 do. 28,000 65 286,404 00 
37 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 15 670,363 50 
— do. 60,000 do, 66,000 85 = 
7 do. 66,000 and upwards 90 461,453 70 
11 Life Insurance Companies 15% 45,384 45 
283 Other Companies 40% 18,249,014 25 
Fines Section 9 (5) Ord. 25/1941 2,806 99 
8,200 Total Tax $22,301,258 31 





3. The net tax collected in 1949, inclusive of arrears wat” 
$20, 482,933.43. 

Estate Duty : 

4. A tax is imposed on all property real and personal which - 
passes on the death of a person. The duties are divided into - 
two parts : 

(i) Estate duty which is a charge on the corpus of the estate 
at a scale rate ; and 
(ii) Succession duty charged on the value of the property pass} 
ing to a successor, also at a scale rate varying according. 
to the relationship of the successor to the predecessor. 
The duties collected in 1949 amounted to $432,889.52. :: 
Stamp Dutvs : 

5. This is a charge on all classes of instruments referred to in . 
the Schedule to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according to’ 
the nature of the instrument and in some classes to the considera“: 4 
tion expressed therein. ; 

The amount collected in 1949 was $228,194.18. 
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: Sweepstake Tax : 

_ 6. A tax is levied and collected on every ticket sold in connection 
. with any lottery or sweepstake organised and controlled by the 
. Turf Club or by any racing club or association holding any race 
meeting recognized by the Trinidad Turf Club. 

- Such duty is 7} per cent. on Pari-Mutuel takings, and 10 per 
~ cent. on the Forecast Pool. In respect of sweepstakes the duty 
; kvied is .o2 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and the duty 
; on the Consolation lottery is .o3 cents on every 12 cents or part 
"thereof and also on the lottery in connection with the White Hat. 

The amount collected in 1949, was $371,985.03. 


” Entertainment Tax : 


This is a tax at the rate of ro per cent. of the price of admission 
:- to cinematograph entertainments. 
The amount collected in 1949, was $105,712.62 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 

= Currency Circulation at 31st December, 1949... $18,399,234 
Banks operating in territory :— 
Barclays Bank 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Gordon, Grant & Co., Ltd. 

Trinidad Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 
Imports : h 
The total value of imports during the year 1949 was 
= $154.214,803 an increase of $22,392,539 on, or I7 per cent. more 
" than, the total imports valued at $131,822,264 during the year 
1948. The corresponding figure for 1939 was $34,762,954. 


2. The main increases and decreases are shown in the following 
-. Groups :— 
(a) Food, Drink and Tobacco showed a net decrease of 
approximately $865,000. 
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Principal Increases were : 
(i) milk, condensed or ’ 


preserved ses 21,055 cwt. $ 545.47 
(ii) butter ee 3,578 cwt. $ 390,72 
(iii) meat, fresh or stoen 10,369 cwt. $ 273,16 
(iv) vegetables, fresh ... 50,790 cwt. $ 117, 
(v) beer and ale 47,535 gals. $ 114,29 

Principal Decreases were : 

(i) flour, wheaten ... 48,939 cwt. ss» $1,836,731 
(ii) cocoa, raw «+ 1,945 cwt. «» $ 431,05 
(iii) spirits oe :-» 40,080 proof gals. ... $ 74,13 


Imports of rice showed an increase of 28,924 cwt. but a decreas 
in value of $324,940 as during the year 1948 it became necessary 
to supplement the Colony’s requirements of rice by imports from 
Brazil at a much higher price than that paid for imports from 
British Guiana, the normal source of supply. 
(b) Under Raw Materials and Articles Mainly Unmanufactured 
there was an overall increase of slightly less than 5} 
million dollars. . 


The Main Increases were : 
(i) crude petroleum .... 85,349,319 gals. .... $5,699,954 
(ii) lumber... i 66,382 cub. ft.... $ 134,156 


while the most notable decrease was :— 
coal ms 23,593 tons... $ 449,380 
(c) Under Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufactured there was 
an overall net increase of just over 17} million dollars. 


Principal Increases were : 


(i) machinery ae ae «++ $4,098,646 
(ii) tubes, pipes and 

fittings ... a3 7,157 tons wee $2,763,568 
(iii) sacks and bags, 

of jute ... «161,242 doz. ss $ 964,365 
(iv) motor cars sa 540 +» $ 954,850 


(v) artificial silk piece 
goods... s+» 1,489,984 sq. yds. ... $ 893,051 


7 
a 
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Principal Decreases were : 


(i) cotton piece goods 3,759,434 sq. yds. ... $1,754,895 
(ii) cement... or 9,125 tons «+ $ 275,980 
Exports : 


3. The total value of Exports (including Re-Exports) for the year 
1949 amounted to $138,396,486 as compared with $132,627,133 for 
the year 1948, an increase of $5,769,353 or 4.3 per cent. 


The total value of Domestic Exports for the year 1949 amounted 
to $131,789 585 as compared with $127,105,384 for the year 1948, 
an increase of $4,684,201 or 3.7 per cent. 


Principal Increases and Decreases of Domestic Exports : 


4. The most notable increases were :— 


(i) sugar ee i 43,567 tons ... $5,479,169 
(ii) petroleum ... ++ 112,387,861 gals. ... $3,884,389 
(iii) coffee (raw) Pus 20,923 cwt. ... $ 515,859 


(iv) coconut oil 
(unrefined) ae 95,465 gals. ... $ 153,348 


while the main decreases were :— : : 
(i) cocoa (raw) cd 48,695 cwt. ... $3,833,925 
(ii) asphalt and 


products ... oe 29,407 toms ... § 958,510 
(iii) fruit, fresh aa 117,833 cwt. ... $ 758,291 
(iv) fruit juices 2. 181,876 gals. ... $ 196.348 


Balance of Trade : 


The year 1949 closed with an unfavourable balance of Trade of 
just over 153 milion dollars as compared with a favourable balance 
of approximately } million dollars in 1948. 


Tables with details of the Colony’s trade are annexed hereto. 
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Import and Export Control : 

15. During 1949 import and export control was continued. 
Owing to the change in the sterling dollar rate of exchange which 
occurred in September it became necessary to tighten the restric- 
tions on imports from dollar countries. 

Bulk Purchasing and Distribution : 

16. It was found possible during 1949 to discontinue the bulk 
purchasing of caustic soda and hardening fats for the manufacture 
of copra products. As supplies continued to be restricted either 
because of shortage or the necessity to conserve dollars it was 
; Recessary to continue the bulk purchasing and controlled distribu- 
*{ tion of dried salted codfish, canned corned beef, pickled beef, 
' cooking butter, table butter, cheese, flour, frozen meat, sweetened 
condensed milk, evaporated milk, split peas, pickled pork and rice. 

' Rice Rationing : 

17. Consumer rationing of rice was continued in 1949. Supplies 
from British Guiana were so satisfactory that as a temporary 
measure the basic ration of } Ib. of rice per person per week was 
increased to 1 Ib. during September and remained at that level till 
the end of the year. 

Food Subsidies : 

18. During 1949 the local selling prices of flour, rice and 
_ condensed milk were kept down by means of direct subsidy. 
Dried salted fish, corned beef, cooking butter and pickled pork 
were indirectly subsidised from the Import and Export Depart- 
ment’s trading account. Had these subsidies not been provided the 
following average increases in the selling prices for the year would 
have occurred : flour would have risen 3 cents per Ib., condensed 
milk 6 cents per tin of 14-ozs., rice $ cent per Ib., dried salted 
fish 2} cents per Ib., cooking butter 12 cents per lb. and pickled 
i pork from 4 cent to 8} cents depending on the cut. The expenditure 
on subsidies for 1949 was $3,106,644 from general revenue and 
$308,497 from the Import and Export Department’s trading 
account. 


Anti-Black Market Measures : 
1g. The Black Market Board continued to function during 1949. 


Complaints totalling 1,402 were laid by officers of the Import and 
: Export Department. 1,290 convictions were obtained and fines 
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amounting to $24,920 imposed. This represented a decrease in the 
figures recorded the previous year which were: complaints 1,472, 
convictions 1,586 and fines $31,264. The activities of the Board, 
however, have a deterrent effect which cannot be measured in 
terms of convictions and fines. 


Chapter 6: Production 
AGRICULTURE 


Efforts to stimulate improvement in the quality and quantity ¢ 
local food supplies continue and are meeting with success. Tle 
standard of market gardening in the vicinity of the larger towas 
has risen considerably and supplies of vegetables are now mae 
ample and regular. 


Sugar : 

2. The sugar output of 1949 was 158,890 tons as compared vith 
115,941 tons in 1948. This record crop was favoured by good 
weather, plant canes averaging 48.37 tons per acre as compared 
with 33.47 tons per acre in 1948. 


3. The final crop returns, compared with those of the previous 
year, were as follows :— 


1949 1948 
Estate canes ground ...tons 930,136 (64.67%) 752,666 (65.09% 
Farmers’ canes ground tons 508,109 (35.33% ) 403,711 (34.91% 
Total canes ground ...tons 1,438,245 1,156,377 
Sugar output ...tons 158,890 115,941 
Tons cane per ton sugar 9.05 9.97 
Estates area reaped ...acres 29,874 28,690 
Average cane yield/acre tons 31.14 26.23 
Sugar allotted for local 
consumption ... tons 20,500 20,000 
Estimated standover canes : 
Estates aes ...tons 38,815 11,652 
Farmers... ...tons - 10,515 
Price of farmers’ canes 
perton... .. dollars U1 7.25 


4. The final price paid for farmers’ canes was $7.71 per ton in 
comparison with $7.25 per ton in 1948. The gross return to farmers 
on their canes was $3,917,520. 

5. Of the 158,890 tons of sugar produced, 20,500 tons were 
allocated for home consumption and the remainder was exported 
principally to the United Kingdom and Canada under the direction 
of the Ministry of Food. 
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6. Export of molasses, as such, was 193,177 tons. A small 
quantity was utilised for feeding stock and the remainder was 
employed in the manufacture of 1,773,069 proof gallons of rum 
valued at $3,111,666. 


Cacao : 


7. There was a decline in the production of cacao during the 
year due to rains at fruit-setting and as a result 12,831,728 Ib. were 
exported as compared with 18,285,605 lb. and 9,009,644 Ib. in 
1948 and 1947 respectively. 


8. General interest in the Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme was very 
keen and about 157,000 plants were distributed during the year. 
Witches’ broom resistant clones were distributed on a limited scale 
to be observed for yielding capacity. The total area replanted under 
the scheme was 1,000 acres. 


9. The propagation of cacao by cuttings was maintained and 
about a quarter of a million plants were produced. 


Io. Cacao prices, during the year, varied betwen $28.00 and 
$38.00 per fanega. As a result of this, great interest is being taken 
by proprietors in salvaging and cultivating abandoned plantations. 


11. The trend of prices and output is shown in the following 
table :— 


Year lb. exported Value in $ 

1945s a8 ves 7731,824 1,080,047 

1946. se --. 6,626,962 1,171,781 

1947 ne ++. 9,009,644 3,205,049 

1948 oe ae «+.18,285,605 8,353,312 

I19jg ee vee ...12,831,728 4,519,207 
Coconuts : 


12. Recovery from the drought of 1947 appears to be complete 
and the general condition of palms throughout the island is good. 
There were, however, evidences of sporadic outbreak of Red-Ring 
disease, chiefly among inland plantations. Observations on the 
potentialities for the survival of the nematodes causing the disease 
were begun. 
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13. The main statistics of the industry for the 1949 crop are ~ 
presented below :— 


Exports Quantity Value $ 
copra ane veld. — f _— 
edible oil me gals. 42,337 85,571 
coconut oil ae gals. 129,215 210,036 
margarine ae eo lb. 76,893 26,053 
lard substitute ... selbs 30,918 10,746 
soaps, hard... wel. 264,433 41,744 
soap stock oe . lb. 118,575 19,477 
coir fibre oes wellb. 132,810 7,096 

Production Quantity 
copra milled oe on ...tons 15,783, 
raw oil produced... iss . gals. 2,443,299 
edible oil produced ... ane gals. 1,555,557 
lard compound produced ane lb. 1,383,471 
margarine produced ... eek .e lb. 267,567 
butter substitute produced... so llb. 275,368 
laundry soap produced - eee lb. 9,385,605 


14. The price of copra to the producer was increased in August 
from $7.00 per 100 Ib. to $8.50. 


Citrus : 

15. The citrus industry continues to expand. Over 7,000 acres of 
land are cultivated in citrus crops, new areas are already coming 
into production and fresh plantings are made as a result of the 
Cocoa Subsidy Scheme whereby assistance is given for the con- 
version of lands unsuited to cocoa rehabilitation to other crops. - 
However, the citrus crop for the year was exceptionally poor as a 
result of adverse weather at fruit-setting. 


16. Exports of all citrus and citrus products during 1949 were 
valued at $1,163,969 as compared with $2,170,450 in 1948. 


17. The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association produced . 
119,484 cartons of juice. Of this, 8,939 cartons were consumed | 
locally and 110,531 cartons exported. Also exported were 64,716 
crates of fresh fruit. The Association sold locally during 1949, 
6,606 cartons of 1948 juices and shipped 6,703 cartons of the same 
production. 
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18. Prospects for the 1950 grapefruit and orange crops are 
+ excellent. 
i OTHER CROPS 
. Coffee : 
19. There was a heavy coffee crop. Exports of raw and prepared 
’ coffee were 2,344,817 lb. and 52,369 Ib. respectively, as compared 
with 1,450 Ib. and 45,256 Ib. in 1948. 


» Tonca Beans : 

:; 20. The export of tonca beans amounted to 195,079 Ib. valued 

. at $144,612 as compared with 105,959 Ib. valued at $93,335 
; in 1948. 

Rubber : 

‘a1. The output of rubber decreased during the year and the 

- export of raw rubber was only 2,458 Ib. valued at §590 as 

. compared with 7,728 lb. valued at $2,318 exported in 1948. 
Tapping is uneconomic at present market prices and labour rates. 


. Fresh Vegetables : 
22. Exports amounted to 470,731 Ib. and realised $89,526, 


” Bananas : 
| 23. After many years export of bananas to the United States of 
; America was resumed. A total of 25,151 stems valued at $62,027 
“ was shipped to all destinations. 


ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTIVITY 
' 


24. Some two-thirds of the total production of sugar-cane was 
" grown on estates owned and maintained by the sugar companies, 
the remainder being produced by peasant canefarmers. The whole 
jot the sugar crop was processed at factories owned by sugar 
~ companies, the peasant farmers’ production being purchased by 
;the companies as sugar-cane. Estate cultivation of sugar-cane was 
‘more highly mechanised. To a small extent, estates also carried out 
~ mechanical cultivation on canefarmers’ land and the demand in 
~ this respect was also being met by peasant contractors. 


| 25. The acreage under cacao was divided approximately equally 
.y between estates of 50 acres and under, farmed by peasant 
Proprietors ; and estates of over 50 acres, maintained by planters. 
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Much of this acreage, however, had reached an abandoned state. 
However with favourable prices now ruling and the assistance 
available from the Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme, the better cacao 
lands are being revived. 


26. The Citrus for export, the coconuts and the tonca beans 
industries are predominantly plantation crops. 


27. The livestock industry, with the exception of only a few large 
dairies, is a peasant industry, the East Indian section of the 
community, in particular, concentrating on milk production in the 
neighbourhood of the larger towns. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 

28. There were ten registered co-operative societies in the Colony 
with one, the Tobago Producers’ Co-operative Association, in 
liquidation. The aggregate membership of the ten societies was 
1,568 and members subscribed capital ammounting to $246,036.45. 


29. The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association was the largest 
of these societies and continued to serve a very useful purpose on 
sound business lines. 


30. A detailed list of the Co-operative Societies follows : — 

The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association, Ltd. 

The Tobago Lime Growers’ Co-operative Association, Ltd. 

The Aranguez Vegetable Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
Limited. 

The Tobago Producers’ Co-operative Association, Ltd. (in 
liquidation) 

The Trinidad and Tobago Lime Growers’ Association, Ltd. 

The Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Ltd. 

The Trinidad Farmers’ Co-operative, Ltd. 

31. Three co-operative cacao fermentaries operate in Tobago 

at Roxborough, Pembroke and Delaford. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


32. January was drier and February wetter than average, but 
March and April were again markedly dry. The rainy season set 
in in May and continued to year-end and beyond although fair 
spells permitted excellent setting of both citrus and cacao fruit. 


| 
| 
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.- Local flooding caused the loss of food crops, in low-lying areas, on 
,-more than one occasion and the heavy December—January (1950) 
.;nins adversely affected the cacao output, its harvest and 

preparation. 


.' 33. On 1st September, Tobago was struck by a cloudburst (over 
izo inches in 24 hours) which appears to have been associated with a 
‘tyclonic disturbance to the north. Damage was severe in the Belle 
jGarden, Kendal and Roxborough region, taking the form of earth- 
isips. silting of cultivated lands and injury to and loss of crops and 
stock caused by the sudden swelling of streams to unprecedented 

roportions. A Relief Committee has been appointed and the 
legislature has voted funds to assist the sufferers. 


! LABOUR 

1 34. The labour supply was, on the whole, adequate, though 
there were temporary and local shortages at times. The year was 
free from any major labour disturbance. 


FORESTRY 


35. Forestry is primarily a public service carried out almost 
‘entirely by the Government Forest Department. To help it in this 
task a Forest Policy was drawn up in 1942 and formally adopted 
by Government. The main points of this policy are :— 


(a2) That enough Government-owned forest should be per- 
: manently kept in the right places to ensure to the 
community indirect benefits such as the maintenance of 
suitable climatic conditions for agricultural crops, the 
preservation of water supplies and the prevention of 
erosion and flooding ; and direct benefits in the form of 
forest produce, i.e. timber, firewood, charcoal, palm 

leaves, &c. 


(6) That these forests should be worked in such a way that 
they will provide a permanent supply of timber and other 
forest produce. 


(c) That in selected areas the forests should be improved with 
a view to making the Colony self-sufficient in its timber 
supplies. 
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(a) That the most economical use of produce from the local 
forests, as well as that of imported timber, should be 
encouraged. 

(e) That organised research should be carried out in all 
branches of tropical forestry. 


(f) That the subordinate forest staff should be given education’ 
and training to fit them for their work. 


(g) That the general public should be made aware of the 
benefits and value of scientific forestry. 

(hk) That the forestry operations of private individuals should 
be encouraged and assisted. 

(i) That the Forest Department should co-operate with all 
interested bodies in seeing that the land of the Colony is 
used to best advantage. 


36. During the year 1949, the usual efforts were made to further 
the execution of this policy and, in spite of the handicaps caused 
by many changes in Departmental staff, satisfactory, if not 
spectacular, progress was achieved. 


37. The most noteworthy events of the year were :— 


(a) The separate provision in the Department’s estimates for 
the construction of roads, the execution of surveys and 
the construction and maintenance of forest stations ; and 
the corresponding work done under each of these heads. 


(b) The creation of three new posts of ‘‘Forester’’ in the 
supervisory grade of the field staff. 


(c) The sanction by His Excellency the Governor of approxi- 
mately 71,500 acres of Crown forest, in the south-east 
corner of Trinidad, as forest reserve. 


(d) The establishment of a Survey Section (comprising 
Surveyor, Assistant Surveyor and Draughtsman) within 
the Department and the provision of an adequate drawing 
office for this branch. 


(e) The reorganisation of Headquarters office staff to provide 
for a separate Accounts Branch, and the appointment of 
a Principal Officer as Chief Clerk. 
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(f) The acceptance, in principle, by Government that there 
should be a force of paid, full-time, Game Wardens. 

(g) The opening of a modern box-making factory. 

(h) The development of a dollar-earning export trade in 
Ryania speciosa. 


"38. The net area of the Colony after deducting areas leased to 
the United States of America is 1,232,130 acres. Approximately 
617,900 acres are under forest and 203,302 acres of this are already 
‘permanently reserved for forestry. With the addition of the 

. Sanctioned area, referred to above, in the near future the area 

= Forest Reserve will be about 22 per cent. of the Colony, 
which is generally considered to be a satisfactory proportion for 
this purpose. 


| 39. The output of the Colony’s forests during 1949 comprised:— 


Timber abe .-2,785,000 cubic feet 
Firewood... 2,064, 500 cubic feet 
Corduroy... ... 177,800 cubic feet 


.and various forms of minor produce. The timber was used in the 
‘round for house building in country districts ; was converted into 
boards, planks and scantlings in 62 small sawmills ; was used for 
‘the manufacture of matches in a local factory, and was sawn or 
y hewn into railway sleepers. The firewood, which included wood 
-.. bumt into charcoal, was used by bakeries and as a domestic fuel. 
. - Corduroy was used, almost exclusively by the petroleum companies, 
» in the construction of roads. Minor forest produce included palm- 
kaves and rods for thatching rural houses and Ryania speciosa 
.Which was exported to the United States where it was used for the 
manufacture of an insecticide. 





. 40. In -addition to the above, the Colony’s valuable teak 
plantations, which covered 5,785 acres at the end of 1949, yielded 
_ 40,000 cubic feet of thinnings which were used for rural housing, 
« _fence-posts, piles, scaffolding and corduroy. Split fencing poles 
"were made from the youngest thinnings and made into fencing in 
: i small Departmental ‘‘factory’’. 
_' 4t. The area of forest being regenerated naturally under inten- 
j sive management was increased by 380 acres during 1949. The 
results obtained under this system are generally good as long as 
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the operation is carried out in the lighter (sandier) soils. Further 
investigational work is, however, required in connection with the 
regeneration of forest on heavier soils. 


MINING 
Products : 
42. No ore deposits of economic importance have as yet been 
discovered in Trinidad. The principal mineral products are :— 
(1) Crude petroleum — output for 1949 : 20,616,721 barrels 
(2) Natural asphalt — output for 1949 : 145,160 tons. 
(3) Building stone and road metal. 


Organisation of Industries : 


43. The Petroleum Industry at present consists of twelve operat- 
ing companies. Two of the smaller companies have management 
agreements with larger concerns. Seven companies maintained 
field staffs for drilling during the year. 


44. Four companies operate shipping terminals, and two, 
Trinidad Leaseholds Limited and United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad Limited, maintain refineries, purchasing crude oil from 
other local companies as well as producing it themselves. 


45. An increasing amount of foreign crude is being imported 
each year, the refined products being re-exported. The greater part 
of the refinery output is disposed of in the local bunker trade and 
in shipments to the United Kingdom. A small amount of local 
crude is exported for refining in Canada. 


46. During the year a vigorous exploration drilling programme 
has been carried out with somewhat disappointing results. Sufficient 
exploitation drilling was done to maintain the Colony’s crude 
production at an average of 56,000 barrels per day. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


47. Towards the end of 1948, Mr. B. J. Surridge, 0.B.E., Adviser 
to the Secretary of State on Co-operatives, visited the Colony for 
the purpose of considering the advisability or otherwise of 
the establishment of a department of co-operatives. 

48. Asa result of his visit it was decided to set up a Co-operative 
Department and provision was made in the Estimates for the train- 
ing of personnel abroad. Mr. Surridge also recommended desirable — 
amendments to the existing Ordinances. 
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'\ 49. Mr. Noel P. Bowen was appointed Registrar of Co-operatives 
on the 1st January, 1949. On the roth March he was sent abroad 
.to study the Co-operative Movement in Canada, the United 
Kingdom and Cyprus, and returned to the Colony at the end of 
‘September. Two other officers were also sent to the St. Francis 
‘Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, for training, where 
__ they completed a three-month course of lectures and practical work 
“returning to the Colony in the month of December. 
a 
| 50. Legislation in accordance with the Surridge Report to cover 
all types of co-operatives is now in course of preparation and will 
rbe submitted to the local legislature during 1950. 


51. At the end of 1949 there were 72 registered credit unions 
operating in rural, urban and semi-urban areas with a membership 
of 6,590 persons and total assets of over $100,000. 


52. Propaganda work has been carried out through the medium 
of press and radio. A number of mass meetings have also been 
held and short courses conducted during the year. 


53- Judging from the number of persons seeking information 

-- upon the formation of all types of co-operatives it seems fairly 

‘evident that the public has become interested in the progress and 
development of the movement. 


TOBAGO 


54. The Island of Tobago has a predominantly agricultural 
economy. Its principal products are copra and cocoa, which are 
produced by large and small proprietors, livestock and poultry, 
coconut fibre, fresh vegetables and grain crops, lime oil and leaf 

. tobacco. 


55. The rainfall, as taken from four average selected stations, 
showed a lower precipitation in 1949 than that in 1948, but it was 
- unevenly distributed and there were heavy downpours during the 
. latter part of the year. On the 1st September a severe rainstorm 
caused considerable damage to cocoa and food crops in a 4-mile 
L 
1 


, 
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wide section of the windward district. As a result, there was a 
decrease of $614,092 in the value of the exports of these two So 
as shown by the following figures :— 
COCOA AND FRESH VEGETABLE EXPORTS 
Commodity Value in 1948 Value in 1949 Decrease — 





Cocoa... ...$1,369,000 $765,163 $603,837 
Fresh Vegetables ...§ 75,300 $ 65,045 $ 10,255 - 
Total see .-- $1,444,300 $830,208 $614,092 





56. Fortunately, all other export commodities showed a fait , 
increase which reduced the deficit to $414,309. 


57. The three co-operative cocoa fermentaries continued tc- 
render good service to their members. The Co-operative Lime 
Factory had to be temporarily closed, but it is anticipated that if 
will be re-opened in time for the 1950 crop year commencing in 
May. During the year 17 Credit Societies received loans amounting 
to $65,000.00 from the Agricultural Credit Bank. 


58. The District Agricultural Society continues to be very active. 
The Agricultural and Industrial exhibition held in December, 
despite heavy rains, showed marked improvement over those of 
previous years. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 
Important Measures Introduced in 1949 : 


Noteworthy features in the progress of education during 1949 
included the following measures :— 

(x) A comprehensive regrading scheme for teachers, masters, 

lecturers and education officers was introduced from 

Ist January, 1949. Men and women now receive the same 

salaries throughout and all are classified as education 

officers in various grades. Assistant teachers rise to $1,920 

(£400) per annum, or if graduates to $2,400 (£500) per 

annum. Head teachers of primary schools rise to $2,880 

(£600) or to $3,020 (£650) if graduates. Graduate lecturers 

and masters at secondary schools can rise to $5,280 
(£1,100) per annum. 


(2) 


13) 


‘) 
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Free Government exhibitions to secondary schools rose 
from 52 to Ioo annually, and there are also 12 free 
bursaries annually for slightly older pupils. 

Grants to assisted secondary schools have been approxi- 
mately doubted by the introduction of a new system 
designed to attract better qualified staff, to encourage 
science teaching and to broaden the basis of the education 
provided by removing the examination success grants 
which had tended to over stimulate the quest for mere 
certificates. 

In view of the importance of character training for all 
citizens religious education was made part of the regular 
curriculum of assisted schools and is now taught, like 
other subjects, at any time during the school-day. 

The primary and intermediate schools were supplied free 
with their essential needs in text-books and bookcases. 
They were also supplied with a certain amount of sports 
equipment. 

A peripatetic lecturer in Art was appointed and courses 
in music in various parts of the Colony were conducted 
by the Music Officer. 


(7) The building programme was accelerated by the payment 


of two-thirds of the cost of assisted school buildings and 
the full cost of sanitary conveniences and water supply. 
1g new school buildings, 6 extensions and 11 major 
renovations were completed during the year. 


Administration : 


2. The educational system of the Colony is administered by a 


Director of Education at the head of the Education Department. 
He is advised by an Education Board. Primary Schools are con- 
trolled and conducted under what is known as the Dual System, 


whereby Government, the Churches and recognized bodies 


cnoperate as partners. In Assisted Primary Schools, which form 


approximately five-sixths of the total number, the teachers are 
employed by the several Boards of Management subject to the 


Director’s approval, but their salaries and pensions are paid in 
fall by Government, which also provides maintenance allowances 
for the upkeep of buildings and equipment, supplies buildings 
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grants amounting to two-thirds of the cost and provides most of 
the furniture and books. One of the conditions of a grant is that the 
school must be open to all children without distinction of religion, 
nationality or language. 


Primary Education : 

3. The primary school system falls into two main categories, 
assisted denominational schools (249) and Government schools 
(50), with a number of private schools as well. 


4. The majority of the assisted primary and_ intermediate 
schools are Roman Catholic (96), Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
(66), and English Church (62). There are also a few Methodist (11), 
Moravian (11), Baptist (1), African Methodist Episcopal (1) and 
Moslem (1) assisted schools. 


5. In the 291 primary schools there were 104,383 pupils on roll 
with 5,419 in 8 intermediate schools, which also contain post- 
primary classes up to school certificate standard. There were also 
904 pupils on roll in the Orphanages and Industrial Schools. The 
distribution of pupils among these schools by religion is as 
follows :— 





Roman Catholic 37,641 34 per cent. 
Hindus 29,014 26 per cent. - 
English Church 25,117 23 per cent. 
Moslems 8,053 7 per cent. 
Presbyterians 4.394 4 per cent. 
Methodists 1,887 2 per cent. 
Moravians 1,536 I per cent. 
Others 3,154 3 per cent. 
110,796 Ioo per cent. 





6. The majority of the pupils attending denominational schools 
belong to that denomination, except in the case of the Canadian 


Presbyterian Mission schools which have a majority of Hindus and - 


Moslems. Out of 28,438 children attending Canadian Mission 
schools 3,021 (10.6 per cent.) are Presbyterian, and there are 16,828 
Hindus (59.1 per cent.), 3,734 Moslems (13.1 per cent.), 2,921 


Roman Catholics (10.3 per cent.) and smaller number of other - 
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Christian denominations. Out of 33,423 pupils in Roman Catholic 
schools 9,069 (27.1 per cent.) are non-Roman Catholics ; there are 
also 6.364 Roman Catholic pupils in Protestant denominational 
schools. There is one assisted school maintained by a non-Christian 
body. 


7. Primary education is free and compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 12 resident within two miles of a Govern- 
ment or assisted school. The ages of admission to the primary 
‘schools are between 5 and 14. No pupil is retained on the roll of a 
primary school after attaining the age of 15. The primary schools 
are organized in seven standards with infant departments. The 
* course of instruction is prescribed by regulations drawn up on the 
;advice of the Education Board and only such text-books may be 

used as are approved by the Board. 1,593 pupils passed the 
; Primary Leaving Certificate in 1949. School attendance leaves 
considerable room for improvement. The heavy and frequent falls 

of rain account for much of the absences since few children are 
equipped to protect themselves from rain. 





8. The primary schools suffer by reason of the shortage of trained 
jand qualified teachers. Few teachers in primary schools have been 
educated in secondary schools and in 1949 apart from headteachers 
and specialist teachers for needlework, handicrafts, housecraft, &c., 
there were as many as 854 pupil-teachers employed in the schools 
as compared with 938 trained and 872 untrained assistant teachers. 
Improved salaries are expected to remedy this defect within a 
few years. 


9. For the purpose of inspection the primary schools are 

| organized into eleven districts each under one education ofhcer. In 
each district the education officer organizes the training of pupil- 

\ teachers on Saturday mornings in centres under his supervision and 
j With the aid of trained teachers in the district. The daily instruction 
. of pupil-teachers by the headteachers, however, continues as before. 


School Building Programme : 


‘10. In 1047 the Education Department presented for considera- 
\ tion by the Local Development Committee a school building 









“| programme, covering technical, secondary and primary education, 
il and consisting of additional schools, extensions to existing schools, 
} teplacements and renovations of dilapidated buildings, and 
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teachers’ quarters. This programme was estimated to cost some 
$11,000,000 (£2,290,000) but in view of the limited availability - 
of funds the committee recommended only the most urgent projects, : 
estimated to cost $3,777,800 (£787,000). In order to finance this - 
programme, it was decided to divide it into three parts :— 

(a) projects requiring immediate attention, estimated to cost 
$490,120 and to be provided from local funds ; 

(b) the main programme, estimated to cost $1,550,000, to 
form the subject of an application for a release from 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds ; 

(c) the remaining items, estimated to cost $1,737,680, and to 
be financed from local funds at a later date. 


11. Projects under (a) and other urgent cases arising since this 
scheme was approved formed the school building programme for 
1948-49. The following table shows the position as at the 
end of 1949. 


New Bumpinas Exrensions Masor Rrnova- 





TIONS 
Management of Appro- Comple- Appro- Comple- Appro- Comple- 
School ved ted ved ted ved ted 
Government, 4 3 6 3 _ —_ 
Roman Catholic 5 5 3 3 3 3 
Church of England ... 6 4 _— _ 3 3 
Canadian Mission 6 4 _— — 5 5 
Methodist ... 2 2 _ _ —_ Stes 
Baptist... os _ = - _- —_ a= 
African Methodist é 
Episcopal ... on 1 1 — _ — =— 
24 19 9 6 ll 11 


12. The application for funds to finance Part (b) of this pro- 
gramme was submitted to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in August, 1949 ; this part consisting of the following projects. 





Technical Education 


Technical School, San Fernando with 
quarters ery whis «+« $ 450,000 
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Secondary Education 


Modern Secondary School, Couva ... $ 41,500 
Central Senior School, Barataria oe 138,500 
Quarters for staff for these schools... 47,000 


i Primary Education 
1 New Schools, extensions, practical sub- 
: ject centres, teachers’ quarters and 
modern sanitary installations, Govern- 
; ment projects at full cost, Assisted 
school projects at two-thirds cost ... 873,000 


| Total... $1,550,000 (£322,916. 
sf ————— 3s. 4d.) 
= ‘Secondary Education : 


1 33. Apart from the eight intermediate schools (2 Government, 
Roman Catholic, x English Church). in which small fees are 

.. charged, there are ten assisted secondary schools and one Govern- 
. ‘ment secondary school, the Queen’s Royal College, which has 400 
boys and a staff consisting of 16 graduate masters and 5 non- 
agaduates. These schools charge $16.00 per term for tuition but 
jthere is a number of free exhibitions awarded by Government to 
eritorious pupils from primary schools on the results of an annual 
blic examination. In 1949 there were 102 such exhibitions 
warded. The 11 recognised secondary schools contain 5,210 pupils. 
denominational secondary schools include St. Mary’s College 
Boys (R.C.), St. Joseph’s Convent (R.C.), Bishop Anstey 
igh School for Girls (E.C.} and Fatima College for Boys (R.C.) 
Port-of-Spain, Naparima College for Boys (C.M.), Naparima 
igh School for Girls (C.M.), Presentation College for Boys (R.C.) 
d St. Joseph’s High School for Girls (R.C.) in San Fernando, the 
“Bishop’s High School for Boys and Girls (E.C.) in Tobago, and the 
:: College of St. Philip and St. James for Boys (R.C.) in Chaguanas. 
pies schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School Certificate 
d Higher School Certificate examinations. On the results of the 
tter examinations five university scholarships are awarded 
ually by Government. At the December, 1949 examinations, 
841 candidates sat for the Cambridge School Certificate Exami- 
tion. Of this number, 732 were presented by the recognised 
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schools and 524 of these candidates passed. There were 1,4 

Private candidates for this examination of whom 333 were succe. = 
ful. Two hundred and fifteen candidates took the Higher Sch = 
Certificate Examination and 135 passed. 4 


Private Schools : 3, 


14. Apart from the schools mentioned above, there are ma 
private schools, of which 21 are secondary, mainly in Port- ~~ 
Spain. These schools are required to be Tegistered and confd - 
with certain regulations governing buildings, furniture, sanity ~ 
arrangements and moral character of the teachers. s 





Training of Teachers : 


15. Primary teachers are trained at the Government Traini 
College and two other denominational training colleges. T 
majority of the students have been pupil-teachers in the prima .. 
schools but improved salaries for teachers introduced in 1949 W- 
now attract students from the secondary schools who had pt - 
viously preferred other professions. The courses at the trainil 
colleges are ot one or two years’ duration but in future only tw 
year courses will be provided. In 1949 there were 208 teachers | 
training at the colleges. 


School Gardens and 4H Clubs : <s 


16. Most schools have gardens and many of them reach a hig - 
standard. There is keen competition for the annual award of 5 
School Garden Shield and other prizes. The 4H Clubs numb ™- 
70 approximately. The 4H Council in the North held its annw = 
rally at Arouca in November. 23 clubs competed. Keen intere - 
was shown and the work done on the spot was of a high standart . 
In the South the annual test was held in December. About 55 clu 
competed. There were 7 centres. The members are encourage 
throughout the year to pursue their hobbies of gardening, rearim 
of animals, sewing, handicraft, cooking and other activitie~ 


of interest. 


17. Much assistance was given to the clubs by the officers ané 
field assistants of the Agricultural Department. They acted as~ 
judges or instructors as required. 
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Technical Education : 
18. Technical and commercial education is in the hands of the 
- Board of Industrial Training, a demi-official body in receipt of a 
Government grant. The Board maintains a junior technical school 
(full-time) at San Fernando and otherwise conducts theoretical and 
‘practical evening classes at Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and on 
_ the oilfields in preparation for the examinations of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. Students of the commercial classes 
(part-time) are prepared for the usual examinations in shorthand, 
typewriting and book-keeping. The Board is charged with the duty 
‘of approving apprenticeship indentures and maintaining a register 
lot apprentices. At the end of 1949, 534 registered apprentices and 
2.949 other students were attending the Board’s classes. 


‘Orphanages and Industrial Schools : 

; } 19. There are two orphanages, one maintained by the Dominican 
‘Sisters and the other by the Diocesan Board of the Anglican 
Church ; an industrial school for boys controlled by the Church 
-of England and one for girls under the control of the Corpus Christi 
; Sisters. 

“Adult Education : 

* 20. The general aim was to provide the type of instruction that 

would equip certain sections of the adult population for the duties 

lana responsibilities of intelligent citizenship. The curriculum was 

‘not confined to the more usual academic subjects, but instruction 

was given in public health and human relationships, including 

:, “vcs and elementary economics. 






; 21. Up to the end of November adult evening classes were 
conducted at eighteen different centres in the Colony. Of these, 15 
were in Trinidad and 3 in Tobago. 
_ Wehool Feeding Scheme : 
} 22. The School Feeding Scheme is administered by a lady 
{Supervisor assisted by a clerk. 
‘ 23. Milk, biscuits and midday meals were supplied to necessitous 
and undernourished pupils of schools in Trinidad and Tobago. 
24. Fresh milk was supplied to 3,757 children per day, attending 


}58 schools and the Blind Centre in Trinidad. Dried milk was 
jSupplied to 5,092 children per day attending 198 schools in 
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Trinidad, and to 838 children per day attending 34 schools in 
Tobago. Milk was therefore served to 9,687 children daily at 290 
schools and one centre. : 


25. Sweet biscuits were supplied daily to 918 children attending 
33 schools. A small percentage of food yeast was added to those 
provided in the September term. 


26. Free midday meals were supplied through the agency of 
voluntary societies and school breakfast sheds. The greater part of 
the cost of all meals was paid by Government. 


27. In Trinidad 1,556 pupils attending 75 schools were supplied 
with free meals daily ; in Tobago 30 pupils attending 7 schools 
were similarly served. Free meals were therefore served daily to 
1,586 pupils attending 82 schools. 


Education Extension Services : 

28. The Education Extension Service comprises eight Education 
Extension Officers, stationed in different parts of the Colony, and 
a clerk. Its headquarters are in an office at 111, Queen Street. 
There are 4 male and 4 female officers. 

29. One Officer returned from England after having obtained a 
Certificate in Social Science at Liverpool University. Another 
officer spent six months in England studying youth work. 


30. The work was carried on through the medium of voluntary 
organisations such as community councils, women’s groups, mixed 
adult groups, youth groups, and co-operative groups. The Educa- 
tion Extension Officers advised and assisted these in the preparation 
and carrying out of their programmes. 


31. Relationships with the voluntary organisations have been 
very cordial. The following organisations received assistance in the 


course of the year :— 


Boy Scouts Association Boys’ Work Board 

Catholic Youth Organisation Girls’ Work Board 

League of Literary and Methodist Youth Dept. 
Cultural Clubs T.C.E. Union 

Trinidad and Tobago Youth Woodbrook Youth Centre 
Council Girl Guide Association 

Y.W.C.A. Tobago Youth Council 


Salvation Army 5 Caroni Youth Movement. 
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32. An informal conference of fifteen organisations concerned 
with youth work in the Colony was set up towards the end of the 
year to discuss and find remedy for the social ills of young people 
in the Colony. 


Group Work : 


33. The Welfare Associations are usually interested in literary 
- work and sponsor women’s and youth groups. They include mixed 
t adult groups. 


i 34. The Community Councils co-ordinate group activities in all 
: community affairs, and cater for the social needs of districts. Their 
activities during the year included raising money to build com- 
munity huts or centres, sponsoring school-feeding schemes, cinema 
shows, health drives, sports’ meetings, handicraft exhibitions, 
‘ Xmas dinners for the poor and other Village Improvement projects. 
| 


35. The Women’s Groups concentrate on improving home con- 
ditions and assisting with child welfare. Their activities included : 
a mothercraft, savings unions; various forms of handicraft and 
cottage industries such as panama hat making, cake-icing, jam- 
} making ; agricultural projects such as small stock raising and 
~; home gardens ; keep fit classes ; and assisting with schools’ break- 
fast sheds, nursery schools, and child welfare clinics. These groups 

‘ ae organised into a Colony Federation with 46 affiliated bodies. 





36. The Youth Groups are mainly interested in sport, handi- 
., Maft, and literary work, and may be attached to the churches or 
"J 10 schools in the form of Ex-pupils’ Associations, or secondary 

organisations. Some of the groups have dramatic and choral 

sections. i 


37. The Co-operative Groups in Trinidad are assisted in the 

early stages by the Education Extension Officer who later calls in 

1 officers of Trinidad and Tobago Welfare or the Co-operative 

j Officer, whichever is available. In Tobago the Education Extension 

: | Officer carries on between the infrequent visits of the specialist. 
«| One of the Co-operative Groups has built its own meeting house. 
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38. Education Extension Officers were in touch with or visi 
12 Community Councils, 14 Welfare Associations, 9g Co-operat 
Groups, 45 Women’s Groups, 62 Youth Groups, a_ total 
142 groups. 


Training : 

39. A three-week training course for Education Extens 
Officers was held in November and five non-residential courses 
leaders of clubs and Women’s Groups were held during the ye 


40. As the work of the Education Extension Service is to ht 
the individual to become a better citizen in the widest semse, a 
to accept community responsibility, one of the most importa 
media through which it operates is that of training courses whi 
should be residential if possible. 


Mobile Cinema Units : 


41. There are three mobile cinema units. These were station 
in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and Tobago and operated as 
branch of the Education Extension Service, serving the needs 
children and adults alike in some 157 districts. The units coven 
12,000, 10,000 and 7,000 miles respectively during the yéar ar 
560 exhibitions of an assortment of films were held. TN) 
total attendance at film shows was over 158,000. 


42. A film strip lending service comprising Film Strip Project 
(complete with battery when required), screen, film strips, an 
lecture notes is in operation, and is being utilised by variot 
educational institutions, and welfare groups. Interest in this typ 
of service is becoming widespread and a greater demand by th 
public is envisaged in the near future. 


43. The services rendered by the Mobile Cinema Units hav. 
come to be regarded by most people (particularly those in the dee; 
rural areas) as an indispensable source of visual instruction, filling 
the gap between their formal education and their vocational train- 
ing. The degree of appreciation of films is steadily rising, and 
their usefulness to the people of the Colony is likely to expand. 
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HEALTH 
- General : 
44. The health of the Colony was good, remaining much the 
| ame as it was in 1948 except for an outbreak of measles towards 
the end of the year. 





Health Organization : 

45. Except for changes in personnel, there has been no change 

, in the organization and administration of the activities of the 

ae Department which carried on its functions through its 
special divisions and units. 

1 . 

: 46. The water supply of the Colony was much improved with 
the provision of small water supplies in addition to the Central 
Water Distribution plant and the completion of the Hillsborough 

! Dam in Tobago. 





47. The system of sewage disposal remained much the same as 
‘it was last year, but there was a small increase in the number of 
individual septic tanks installed and pit privies dug. Reference to 
figures given below regarding notifiable and non-notifiable diseases 
will indicate that there were less cases of bowel diseases and this 
can be attributed in part at least to a general improvement 
in sanitation. 


Hospitals : 

48. Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain—Two additional blocks 
were opened in the new nurses’ hostel. The casualty block, admini- 
strative offices, telephone exchange, kitchen and steward’s office 
and stores and domestic dining room were transferred to the new 
building. The new lodge was occupied and the hospital now has a 
new entrance and exit. There was no unusual call on hospital 
accommodation due to any outbreak of infectious diseases. Two 
ward sisters returned from the United Kingdom where they took 
courses in post-graduate nursing and two other nurses were sent to 
the United Kingdom to study nursing. 


49. Colonial Hospital, San Fernando—This hospital maintained 
an approximate average of 360 in-patients per day and held regular 
special clinics for out-patients, attendances at which were steadily 
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increasing. Effective measures were taken to reduce over-crowding 
in wards. Plans were put through for the establishment of a new 
Eye Department. Four ward sisters completed post-graduate train- 
ing in the United Kingdom and returned to duty. Work on the new 
hospital was reinstituted. 


50. Colonial Hospital, Tobago—The appointment of an 
additional medical officer in Tobago resulted in closer supervision 
of patients at the hospital and more effective administration of this 
institution. : 


51. The usual facilities for the training of members of the staff 
of the Health Department were maintained in 1949, and several 
officers took advantage of scholarships and study leave facilities to 
further their training overseas. The training of nurses was carried 
on as usual at the various Colonial hospitals. Towards the end of 
the year, a special course was arranged for the training of prospec- 
tive sanitary inspectors. 


PREVALENCE OF NOTIFIABLE INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND OTHER 
COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, 1948-1949 


ue Notifiable Diseases No. of Notifications 
1948 1949 
Typhoid Fevers ses Bad 367 256 
Pneumonia Primary ... ws. 280 297 
Pneumonia Secondary aad 49 92 
Chicken Pox hes wee 201 371 
Opthalmia Neonatorum oo 68 85 
Diphtheria ae sea 2r 57 
Poliomyelitis Se os 13 8 
Cerebro-Spinal Fever 9 2 = 


Tuberculosis ee eas — 610 
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Non-Notifiable Diseases Number Reported 
Malaria igs a ++ 5,198 4,927 
Dysentery Bacillary nee 59 19 
Dysentery Protozoal see 2,753 Ir 
Dysentery Unclassified <e 124 274 
Influenza ... ose 2,618 4,142 
Hookworm ae «» 8,847 3-313 
Whooping Cough... w — 872 231 
Common Diarrhoea ... .. 870 1,412 
Measles... Ae #3 36 657 
Syphilis... e5 see 2,652 _— 
Yaws aa Ro ss 1,077 703 


For other vital statistics see Chapter I of Part II. The principal 
endemic diseases are :— 


Venereal Diseases : 

53- The activities of the Caribbean Medical Centre and its 12 
ancillary field clinics were fully maintained during the year. 
Educational talks and film shows were given to the public and 
also to hospital patients at the centre. The introduction of procaine 
penicillin therapy for gonorrhoea patients at field clinics and for 
syphilitic out-patients led to a saving of patients’ time and to a 
lessening of hospitalization cost to Government. A limited supply 
of streptomycin allowed for treatment of antimony resistant 
granuloma inguinale cases with promising results. 


Tuberculosis : 

54. The work of this division continued to increase. The chest 
clinics at Port-of-Spain and at San Fernando had approximately 
750 cases under observation and treatment by artificial pneumo- 
thorax and artificial pneumoperitoneum was carried out on 
ambulatory patients. Treatment by internal pneumonolysis, phrenic 
crush, and bronchoscopy was given to patients. The Caura 
Sanatorium which has been under construction for about five years 
was nearing completion towards the close of the year. The 70 mm. 
Photofluorographic Unit purchased recently will be brought into 
operation shortly and will be a means of uncovering new cases of 
tuberculosis. 
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Malaria : 

55- No epidemic of malaria occurred. The breeding of anopheles - 
in uncontrolled areas showed no unusual activity. About 60,000 - 
houses were treated with 5 per cent. DDT kerosene solution. 
Anopheles control by larviciding continued to be carried out with 
satisfactory results. The study of the Bionomics of A. aquasalis 
in coastal swamps was continued and a comprehensive reasearch 
programme into the behaviour of this mosquito has been organized. 
Field studies of A. bellator and of other anophelines were being 
carried out. The intensification of bromeliad control resulted in the 
decline of malaria in the north-eastern section of Trinidad. In 
Tobago, the Malaria Eradication Project which received assistance 
from the Rockefeller Foundation completed its second year. The 
Tesults have been very encouraging and the steady decline of the 
malaria rate bears evidence of its effectiveness. 


Leprosy : 

56. Out patients clinics were maintained at nine centres. Towards 
the close of the year there were 315 patients at Chacachacare. 39 
were discharged during 1949. A new hostel for boys and an office 
for the administrative staff were provided. Although there is no 
occupational therapy at Chacachacare, a large proportion of 
patient labour is utilized for the erection of new buildings and for 
maintenance work and every encouragement is given patients to 
cultivate available land, rear poultry and engage in fishing to 
supplement food supply. 


Dental : 

57. A mobile dental clinic, the gift of the British Red Cross 
Society, was put in operation in Tobago and a new clinic was 
established for the treatment of prisoners at the Royal Gaol. The 
dental clinics already established were in regular use and provided 
treatment for a large number of children and expectant mothers. 


Health Education : 

58. Useful co-ordination was effected with various divisions and 
units of the Health Department and the Departments of Education 
and Agriculture whose activities are also concerned with certain 
aspects of health and social welfare. Teachers were given instruc- 
tion in hygiene and health teaching. A standardized programme of 
practical health techniques was carried out in schools through 
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Health Department personnel and through the Junior Red Cross 
to foster good health habits and to emphasize the necessity for 
better sanitation and personal and community health promotion. 
Much valuable assistance in this project was obtained by the use 
of the Health Department mobile cinema sound unit for which 
there was constant demand. 


Child Welfare : 

59. Ante-natal clinics continued to be conducted by nurses. 
Maternity cases referred trom ante-natal clinics were attended by 
Health Department midwives and by private licensed midwives 
engaged by Government. Child Welfare clinics were always well 
attended and provided ample opportunity for the practical educa- 
tion of mothers in child welfare activities. District nurses paid 
regular periodical visits to expectant mothers and infants. Short 
talks and demonstrations were given on maternity and infant 
welfare to mothers, and on mothercraft to senior pupils. 


Nutrition : 

60. A nutrition committee was set up to formulate a standard 
diet scale for, and to examine the working of the food control 
system at Government institutions. Food yeast was supplied at 
these institutions and fortified biscuits with a powdered milk drink 
were provided at school meal centres. Experiments were carried 
out with food yeast with the aim of producing a booklet of recipes. 
Cookery demonstrations were given to ante-natal groups in the 
Colony and regular classes in cookery were underway at some 
centres. In addition to a number of lectures on nutrition to hospital 
nurses, teachers and other adult groups, the nutrition unit assisted 
the Department of Agriculture in setting up demonstration plots at 
health centres to encourage home growing of vegetables. 

HOUSING 

61. There are three types of housing for the poorer sections of 
the population of Trinidad and Tobago namely rural tapia huts, 
tural cottages and urban slums. 

62. Rural tapia huts are nearly all constructed by the occupier 
and his family and owned by them, either on their own or rented 
land in hamlets off the main roads. These huts usually contain two 
inner rooms, and a gallery around one or more of the sides. The 
floor is usually beaten earth, the thatch roof is of palm leaves and 
the siding is of round wood poles with tapia (wattle and daub). 
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63. Better class cottages usually have two to four rooms, with 
a gallery and kitchen, wooden floors, galvanized iron roof, sides 
of wood, concrete nogging, hollow clay tiles or higher grade of 
tapia covered with plaster. These cottages are more usually chattel 
houses on rented land, and are located mainly in ribbon develop- 
ment formation along the country roads. 


64. Urban slums are created when old decayed houses are rented 
out by rooms or when barrack dwellings have been crammed into 
limited space in order to bring a high aggregate return to the 
owners. Repairs and maintenance are negligible and the buildings 
are generally overcrowded, dark and insanitary. It is in urban 
slums that remedial measures are most urgently required, and the 
Slum Clearance Committee continues to acquire compulsorily and 
to demolish insanitary dwellings, and to build blocks of flats as 
and when funds permit. 


65. During the year 1949, no additional buildings were con- 
structed in any of the Commission’s suburban housing settlements 
because of the unavailability of funds. Despite the fact that the 
long waiting list of applicants for houses at the Morvant and other 
housing settlements have been closed since 1946, when the demand 
far exceeded the possible supply, a number of fresh applications 
continue to be received, and it is evident that only a start has been - 
made to solve the problem of housing members of the lower 
income group. 

66. The numbers of houses in the various suburban housing 
settlements therefore remain the same as at the end of 1947 and 
are as follows :— 

1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom 





Morvant ... een ue 168 494 131 
St. James ... we 90 _ —_ 
Mon Repos and Navot sii 38 306 58 
Hubertstown ca aes = 51 _— 
Siparia es aes ot = 20 — 
Les Efforts oo ae _ 30 22 

296 901 211 





67. Following upon representations made by the Commission 
regarding the excessively high cost of maintaining the houses in 
the several settlements in good repair owing in the main, to the 
fact that the roofs were originally covered with ‘‘Genasco’’ (other 
more permanent type of roofing material not being available at 
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the time of construction), Government agreed to grant the Com- 
mission three hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, by 
annual instalments over a period of five years, to remedy this 
situation. During the year 1949 the following number of houses 
which were re-roofed, either with corrugated galvanised iron sheets 
or with corrugated aluminium sheets, or with ‘‘Poilite’’ flat 
asbestos sheets was as follows :— 
lbedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom Total 





Morvant sees seis 59 86 _ 145 
St. James ae = 45 _ _ 45 
Mon Repos and Navet ... 20 i4 _ 4 

124 160 _ 284 





68. During the year, 40 cottages at the Morvant Housing 
Settlement, which became vacant, were promptly re-let to a 
fortunate few of the many hundreds of applicants on the long 
waiting list. 27 cottages at the Mon Repos and Les Efforts Housing 
Settlements which also had become vacant, were occupied by 
families removed from the Slum Clearance Areas in San Fernando. 


69. Under the Slum Clearance and Housing (Temporary Pro- 
visions) Ordinance, 1944, work on clearing the slums in Port-of- 
Spain and San Fernando was continued, although not as actively 
as heretofore. In Port-of-Spain, 62 flats of the 2 bedroom and 
3 bedroom types which were commenced in 1948, and 30 flats of 
similar design commenced in 1949, were completed during the year. 
These flats were rented to former slum dwellers as soon as they 
were ready for occupation, but owing to the non-availability of 
funds, all construction work has now ceased, although there 
Temain 216 flats, projected under the Port-of-Spain Scheme, to be 
completed in two of the City blocks. These blocks like those already 
dealt with, contain many derelict and insanitary buildings or 
barracks, the inhabitants of which must continue in occupation for 
an indefinite period. 


jo. In San Fernando, it has again been found possible to 
demolish a number of derelict and insanitary dwellings in the 
declared slum clearance areas, the occupants having been 
previously provided with alternative accommodation by the Com- 
mission, but with the completion of the San Fernando scheme ‘so 
far as construction is concerned), the final stage of which, during 
1949, involved the completion of 60 flats of the 1 bedroom, 2 bed- 
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room and 3 bedroom type commenced the previous year, the 
problem of re-housing a very large number of persons still 
in occupation of slum dwellings persists. There is no prospect of 
improvement unless funds are made available for the acquisition of 
additional land and the erection of additional houses or flats. 

71. In summary, the number of completed flats in Port-of-Spain 
and San Fernando at the end of 1949 was as follows :— 

lbedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom Total 





Port-of-Spain ... oe 66 188 144 398 
San Fernando ... one 40 56 88 184 
106 244 232 582 





72. In Port-of-Spain, 92 families from slum clearance areas were 
accommodated in flats which became available for occupation for 
the first time in 1949 ; in addition, 24 families from similar areas 
were provided with accommodation in flats which had become 
vacant during the year, and 14 others were re-housed in the 
Commission’s decanting centre at London Street—a total of 
130 families. 

73. In San Fernando, 95 families were removed from dwellings 
in the slum clearance areas ; of these 60 were accommodated in 
the flats newly completed, 8 in flats which had become vacant 
during the year and 27 in the Commission’s cottages at the Mon 
Repos and Les Efforts Housing Settlements, which likewise had 
become vacant during 1949. 

74. From 1935 to the end of 1949, over $8,000,000 was spent by 
the Commission on housing schemes in the Colony. A total of 
2,104 houses and 37 shops has been built and building sites and 
trade centres have been laid out. Much more however remains to 
be done, and further substantial sums will be required, if further 
slum clearance is to be effected. This much needed slum clearance 
programme cannot be fully carried out with the Colony’s own 
resources and an application for Development and Welfare 
assistance by means of a free grant of $1,000,000 from the Colony’s 
allocation has been prepared. 


PROBATION SERVICE 
Organization : 
75. The use of probation in the treatment of crime continues to 
expand. The probation case committees are under the chairman- 
ship of the stipendiary magistrate in each magisterial district, and 
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revise the cases under supervision at regular intervals. The 
committees consist of social workers and other persons interested 
in the welfare of people in the magisterial districts and representa- 
tives of the various religious bodies. The Principal Probation 
Officer and the Adjutant of the Salvation Army are ex-officio 
members of al] committees. 


Staff : 

76. Six additional male probation officers and one full-time 
female probation officer were appointed in November, 1949. Each 
magisterial district now has at least one full-time probation officer. 
The Salvation Army, the Carmelite Sisters and the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society continue to supply part-time officers. The staff now 
consists of I principal’ probation officer, 14 full-time probation 
officers, 4 male part-time officers and 5 female part-time officers. 


Supervision : 

77. During the period under review 349 male adults, 43 female 
adults and 207 juveniles were placed under supervision. At the 
close of the year there were 988 adults and 508 juveniles under 
supervision. Most of the former were between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one, and most of the latter, between the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. Of the 403 juveniles charged with criminal offences 
46.1 per cent. were placed on probation; 27.3 per cent. were 
dismissed under the Probation of Offenders Act or reprimanded 
and discharged. The corresponding percentage figfte was 51.84 
per cent. in 1948, 49.85 per cent. in 1947, 31.15 per cent. in 1946 
and 14.55 per cent. in 1945. All juvenile cases are tried at specially 
appointed Juvenile Courts by stipendiary magistrates. The courts 
are now conducted on the same principles as those in the United 
Kingdom except for one feature—the occupation of the bench by 
only one magistrate. 


Training : 

78. One of the senior officers left for the United Kingdom during 
the year to take the Home Office Probation Officer’s Training 
Course. The course includes theoretical work as well as practical 
work in some of the larger probation services in the English 
counties. 
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79. The newly appointed probation officers were given a course 
of training with lectures on Case Work, Criminal Law, the 
Probation of Offenders Act, Matrimonial Conciliation and the 
Psychiatric approach to Juvenile Delinquency. 


80. The Trinidad and Tobago Probation Officers Association, 
affiliated to thee National Association of Probation Officers in the 
United Kingdom, continues to grow in usefulness. By means of 
lectures, shows and discussions on social problems it forms a 
valuable medium of intraining for officers and associates alike. 
The Association sent a delegate to the United Kingdom in 1949 to 
attend the annual conference of its parent body. 


Other Activities : 


81. The probation service continues to handle all applications 
for free legal aid. A total of 167 applications were received during 
the year 42 per cent. of which were applications for aid in divorce 
proceedings. In marital and property disputes officers make 
strenuous efforts to reconcile the parties concerned and have been 
successful in many cases. Many applications are also received for 
assistance to secure compensation for damages and title to property. 
Although such matters are not within the jurisdiction of the Law 
Society, the officers undertake the necessary investigations and 
give helpful advice and assistance to applicants. 


82. The Family Relations Courts are making increased use of 
the services of probation officers in connection with matrimonial 
disputes. The results obtained are gratifying : several homes have 
been saved from complete dissolution. 


83. Mal-adjusted children are continually being referred to the 
officers by parents and social workers. Although facilities for this . 
type of work are negligible, the officers tackle the problem with 
enthusiasm, giving advice and help to parents and guardians. | 
Cases in need of psychiatric treatment are referred to the specialists 
at the Mental Hospital. 


Results of Probation : 


84. Of the 437 offenders whose probation periods were completed 3 
during the year, 354 or 81 per cent. were satisfactory. 
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85. The following table shows the number of cases under 
supervision during 1949 :— 


Adults Juveniles 
Cases brought forward from 1948 ... wee 596 301 
New cases 1949 aoe ose Bee 392 207 
Total number of cases under supervision at 
the end of 1949 oe one one 988 508 
—_~_—_—— 
Grand Total ons ooo one 1,496 


Cost of Supervision : 
86. The annual per capita cost of supervision for the year 
was $25.02. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
87. The four certified schools provided under the Children’s 
Ordinance are owned and administered by the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic bodies, who receive grants from the 
Government for their upkeep. 


88. The Boys’ Industrial School situated at Diego Martin, and 
administered by Anglicans, is conducted along the lines of the 
English Approved Schools. It had an enrolment of 184 at the end 
of 1949. The ages of the inmates range from 12 to 17 years. There 
isa regular day school attached to the institution staffed by trained 
teachers. Vocational training is given in tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentry, masonry, wheelwrighting and blacksmithing. Agricul- 
ture and pen-keeping form the background of the general training 
given at the institufion. 


89. The boys regularly attend Divine Service at the Village 
churches and receive in the Institution religious instruction accord- 
ing to their religious persuasion. 


go. During the year, four House Masters were appointed to 
institute the House system and assist in the moral training of the 
boys. Their influence has been very effective in reducing the 
number of abscondings and maintaining the general tone of 
the school. 


gr. An experiment was carried out in the greater release of boys 
on licence under the supervision of the After-Care Officer with 
marked success. 
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92. The Girls’ Industrial School conducted by the Carmelite 
Sisters assisted by a lay staff is situated at Belmont on a three 
acre block of land. The average number of inmates for the year 
was 25 and their ages ranged between 13 and 17 years. 


93. The girls are all given some form of secular education, 
according to their previous attainment, by a qualified teacher. 
They have vocational classes in domestic science, house keeping, 
sewing and laundering. Electrical machinery has been installed in 
the laundry which makes it more modern and effective. Two girls, 
whose educational attainment warranted it, were given courses in 
Commercial subjects. Classes in folk dancing were kept regularly 
by a voluntary worker. 

94. Under the direction of an English voluntary social worker, 
the girls presented to a large and appreciative audience of parents 
and friends, an abridged form of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’. 
The girls take part in basket ball, sea bathing, and have had 
several motion picture shows. 


95. Tacarigua Orphanage which is administered by the Church 
of England is situated at Tacarigua—ro miles from the City. It 
has a population of 366 children, 236 boys and 130 girls. There is 
one mixed school which is staffed by trained teachers. The boys 
are trained in tailoring, shoemaking, cabinet making, carpentry, 
agriculture and livestock rearing. The girls do domestic science, 
knitting and embroidery. An old Boy’s and Girl’s Association was 
formed during the latter part of the year, its principal objective — 
being to assist the present pupils. 


96. The Belmont Orphanage is administered by the Dominican 
Sisters assisted by a lay staff. The average number of inmates 
during the year was 561. The boys slightly outnumber the girls. 


97. A Boys’ and Girls’ School conducted by trained teachers 
cater for the education of the children aged 5-14 years. A nursery 
school has been established for the babies 2 to 5 years of age. The 
boys aged 14 to 16 years are trained in carpentry, joinery, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, masonry, printing and baking, while the girls 
are taught domestic science, laundering, embroidery and dress- 
making. The boys indulge in boxing, cricket, football, volley ball 
and table tennis. The girls continue to play among other games 
netball and during the year won the Bata Cup and two other 
trophies in open competition. 
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98. One outstanding feature of the orphanage during the year 
was the organization of the library and very extensive use made 
of the reading facilities. 


99. One boy from the Orphanage won a House Scholarship 
based on the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 
During the year 1949 forty Ordinances were enacted, of which 


* particulars of the more important are as follows :— 


, Ordinance No. 2. of 1949—The Petty Civil Courts (Amendment) 


Ordinance, 1949 : 

Under the previous law a defendant to an action in a Petty 
Civil Court could, without bringing a cross-action, claim to have 
any amount not exceeding two hundred and forty dollars due to 
him by the plaintiff in respect of any debt or liquidated demand 
taken into account on the hearing of the action and judgment given 
for the difference between the amount of the plaintiff’s claim and 
his in favour of the party found on adjudication to be entitled 


: thereto. Section 2 of the Ordinance extends the defendant’s right 


to recover cross-claims for unliquidated damages not exceeding two 
hundred and forty dollars. 


2. Section 3 of the Ordinance constitutes the rule-making 
authority under the Judicature Ordinance the rule-making 
authority under the Petty Civil Courts Ordinance, i.e., the Chief 
Justice, together with any four of the following persons, namely, 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court from time to time nominated 
by the Chief Justice, the Attorney General or any other Officer of 
his Department nominated by the Attorney General, the Registrar 
of the Supreme Court, and one practising barrister nominated by 
the Bar Council and one practising solicitor nominated by the 
Trinidad Incorporated Law Society. 


Ordinance No. 5 of 1949—The Central Library of Trinidad and 
Tobago Ordinance, 1949 : 

3. The Carnegie Corporation made a grant to the Government 
for the establishment on modern lines of a Central Library service 
for Trinidad and Tobago and for the extension of this service to 
other British West Indian colonies of the eastern group. This service 
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began in 1941 and was operated for three years. A substantial 
portion of the grant was expended on library services for the Colony 
and the Government undertook to maintain these services after the 
Carnegie grant came to an end. The British Council is continuing 
to develop the library services which have been provided for the 
other British West Indian Colonies under the grant. 


4. The Ordinance provides for the establishment and main- 
tenance by Government of the Central Library Service. The 
provisions of the Ordinance do not affect the existing provisions of 
the Public Library Ordinance, Ch. 42. No. 2, which relates to the 
Port-of-Spain Library, or of the Carnegie Free Library Ordinance, 
Ch. 42. No. 3, which relates to the San Fernando Public Library. 


Ordinance No. 7 of 1949—The Beekeeping and Bee Products 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 : 
5. This Ordinance transfers the control of beekeeping in the 
Colony from the Agricultural Society to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1949—The Local Naturalization (Repeal) 
Ordinance, 1949 : 
6. This Ordinance repeals the Local Naturalization Ordinance, 
Ch. 21. No. 2, of the 1940 Revised Edition of the Laws. 


Ordinance No. 10 of 1949—The Motor Vehicles and Road Traffic 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 : 

7. This Ordinance gives power to the Licensing Authority to 
grant permission for a goods vehicle to be used for the conveyance 
of passengers. The object of the Ordinance is to permit the Licensing 
Authority to grant permission to individuals who send their fish 
or market produce to Port-of-Spain and San Fernando by goods 
vehicles for sale in the markets to travel with their goods. 


Ordinance No. 13 of 1949—The Aliens (Landholding) (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1949 : 
8. This Ordinance enables the Government of any foreign State 
to own real property in the Colony for Consular use. 
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Ordinance No. 14 of 1949—The Limeoil (Control of Manufacture) 
Ordinance, 1949 : 

9. This Ordinance restricts the number of manufactories for the 
manufacture of limeoil. The Ordinance was enacted on the 
suggestion of the Trinidad and Tobago Limes Association Ltd., 
which expressed the view that the erection of new distilleries other 
than by producers of limes would so seriously reduce the amount 
of limes to be handled by each of the existing manufactories that 
none would be able to operate successfully. 


Ordinance No. 17 of 1949—The Education (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1949: 

to. Under the previous law, religious instruction could be given 
in Assisted schools only at the beginning or end or both of a 
meeting of a school and did not form part of the school curriculum 
controlled by the Department of Education. This Ordinance added 
teligious instruction to the curriculum of every Assisted school and 
authorised the Director of Education to approve the Time Table 
telating to such instruction. Provision is made in the Ordinance for 
the protection of religious freedom to all individuals. 


Ordinance No. 19 of 1949—The Gambling (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1949: 

11. This Ordinance reduced the rates of duty imposed by the 
Gambling (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947, on lotteries organised 
and controlled by the Trinidad Turf Club and by racing clubs and 
associations recognised by the Trinidad Turf Club. 


12. After the Ordinance of 1947 came into operation, there was 
a considerable decrease in the number of tickets sold in connection 
with these lotteries. 


13. It was anticipated that the proposed reduction in the rate of 
tax would stimulate sales and that there would in consequence be 
little, if any, loss of revenue. 


Ordinance No. 20 of 1949—The Wages Councils Ordinance, 1949 : 

14. This Ordinance was based on the United Kingdom Wages 
Councils Act of 1945, and provides for the establishment of Wages 
Councils to operate in any industry in which the Governor in 
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Council is satisfied that no adequate machinery exists for the 


effective regulation of the remuneration of the workers in that 
industry. 


Ordinance No. 23 of 1949—The Law Revision Ordinance, 1949 : 

15. This Ordinance provides for the preparation and publication 
of a Revised Edition of the Ordinances of the Colony. The 
Ordinance also provides for the publication of a Revised Edition 
of the subsidiary legislation of the Colony. The last Edition of the 
Revised Ordinances contains the Ordinances of the Colony in force 
on the Ist day of January, 1941. No Revised Edition of the 
subsidiary laws of the Colony has ever been published. 


Ordinance No. 26 of 1949—The United States Bases (Temporary 
Provisions) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 : 

16. Owing to the deactivation of the United States Waller Field 
Air Base this Ordinance was enacted in order to control the 
purchase from the United States Authorities and United States 
personnel stationed at or employed on the United States Bases of 
goods, effects and materials which cannot be imported direct from 
the United States without a licence and on which no customs -: 
duties have been paid on importation in accordance with the 
Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and —. 
the United States of America relating to the Bases leased to the - 
United States of America. 


Ordinance No. 28 of 1949—The Arima Corporation (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1949 : 


17. The object of this Ordinance was to give any ratepayer of ~ 


the Borough of Arima who is dissatisfied with an assessment on . 
rateable premises made by a Magistrate on an appeal from the 
decision of the Council of the Borough fixing any valuation in 
respect thereof a further right of appeal, and the Council a right 
of appeal, to the Full Court. Similar provisions already obtain in 
the cases of the Borough of San Fernando and the City of 
Port-of-Spain. 


Ordinance No. 32 of 1949—The Port-of-Spain Corporation (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1949 : 

18. This Ordinance re-defines the boundaries of the City of 

Port-of-Spain in the manner agreed upon between the City Council 

and the Government. The effect of the Ordinance was to bring 
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=; within the boundaries of the City certain areas which were 

“1 previously deemed by Government to be outside the boundaries 
although it was maintained by the City Council that they were 
within the boundaries. 


Ordinance No. 33 of 1949—The Oil-bearing Sands (Water Control) 
: (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 : 
; 19. This Ordinance applies the Ojil-bearing Sands (Water 
Control) Ordinance to oil mining operations in marine areas. 


Ordinance No. 34 of 1949—The Oil Mining and Refining (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1949 : 
20. This Ordinance applies certain provisions of the Oil Mining 
and Refining Ordinance, 1943, to oilfields in marine areas. 


Ordinance No. 35 of 1949—The Oilfield Fires Control (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1949 : 
21. This Ordinance applies the Oilfield Fires Control Ordinance 
to oil mining operations in marine areas. 


Ordinance No. 38 of 1949—The Rent Restriction (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1949 : 

22. The main object of this Ordinance was to confer jurisdiction 
on every Rent Restriction Board to determine whether or not the 
' relationship of landlord and tenant exists in any particular case 
and the terms and conditions and other circumstances affecting 
tenants. A decision of the Full Court had been previously given 
to the effect that Rent Restriction Boards had no such jurisdiction. 


Ordinance No. 39 of 1949—The Rents of Small Agricultural Hold- 
ings (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949 : 
23. The main object of this Ordinance is to confer on Agricul- 
tural Rent Boards the same jurisdiction as is conferred on Rent 
Restriction Boards by Ordinance No. 38 of 1949. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
j JUSTICE 


The laws of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago as administered 
| in the courts are the Common Laws of England, the doctrines of 
Equity and Statutes of general application of the Imperial Parlia- 
; ment which were in force in England on the 1st March, 1848, and 
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are deemed to have been introduced into and enacted in the Colony 
as from that date, and local Ordinances contained in 1940 Revised 
Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and Tobago and such other 
Ordinances passed from year to year thereafter by the Legislature. 


2. The courts of the Colony are as follows :— 
A. The Supreme Court : : 

This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a Chief 
Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges as the 
Governor shall from time to time appoint. The Chief Justice is the 
President of the Supreme Court and is designated the Chief Justice 
of Trinidad and Tobago ; the Senior Puisne Judge ranks next to 
the Chief Justice and is designated the Senior Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago; and the other Puisne 
Judges rank after the Senior Puisne Judge according to the dates 
of their respective appointments and are designated Puisne Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago. In this court 
law and equity are concurrently administered and in it is vested 
all jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes, Lunacy, Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty, suits to establish legitimacy, &c. Its jurisdiction is 
exercised as nearly as possible in accordance with the practice and 
procedure for the time being in force in the High Court of Justice 
in England so far as such practice and procedure are not displaced 
by local Rules of Court. 


Every action and proceeding and all business arising are, so far 
as is practicable and convenient, heard and determined by a single 
judge except such actions or proceedings as are ordered by the 
Supreme Court to be tried by a jury. In such cases nine jurors 
form the array. 


Indictable offences are also tried by the judges of this court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder when 
the number is increased to twelve. By order of the court a special 
jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or criminal (except 


indictments for treason or felony punishable with death) be 
empanelled. 


The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of :— 


(i) The Full Court: To this court appeals are brought from the 
decision of judges in the matters specified in the Judicature 
Ordinance. This court also hears appeals from the decisions of 
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Magistrates under the Summary Courts Ordinance and of judges 
of the petty civil courts. It is sufficiently constituted by two judges 
but frequently consists of three. Where, owing to incapacity, only 
one judge is available, appeals under the Summary Courts 
Ordinance may be heard by a single judge. 


(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal: Persons convicted on_ indict- 
ment may appeal to this court as of right on any question of law 
and by leave of a judge on questions of fact and severity 
of sentence. Three judges constitute this court. 


B. Petty Civil Courts : 

These are established in various parts of the Colony and have 
jurisdiction to try civil matters where the cause of action does not 
exceed $240.00. They have no equitable jurisdiction and follow 
closely on the lines of the county courts in England. They are 
presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the district. 


C. Magistrates’ Courts : 
They are counterparts of English police courts and exercise 
similar jurisdiction in criminal and quasi-criminal courts. 


D. Coroners’ Courts : 

This court is presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the 
district. Its function and procedure are similar to those of coroners 
in England except that it sits without a jury. 

Where, however, the matter for inquiry arises in his harbour, a 
harbour master has all the powers and jurisdiction to discharge the 
duties of a coroner. 


E. West Indian Court of Appeal : 

This court is a superior court of record for the West Indian 
colonies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
1919. It hears and determines appeals, so far as this Colony is 
concerned, from decisions of the Supreme Court in its civil juris- 
diction in matters not specifically assigned to the Full Court. It is 
constituted by any three Chief Justices of the colonies of Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and Windward islands 
and sits in the Colony from which the appeal comes. Its President 
and Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and Registrar 
tespectively of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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3. Barristers and solicitors perform the same functions respec- 
tively in the Colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors have no 
right of audience in the Supreme Court except before a Judge in 
Chambers. 


4. The judges of the Supreme Court are ex-officio commissioners 
of Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the magistrate 
from time to time assigned for duty as such in the Island of Tobago 
is, in addition to the judges of the Supreme Court, a commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation for the Island of Tobago. 


5. All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the 
commissioners. 


POLICE 


6. The police force is administered by a commissioner and 
comprises a deputy commissioner, an assistant commissioner, a 
Paymaster, 25 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 30 
inspectors, 280 non-commissioned officers and 1,044 constables. It 
is an armed force and is charged with the preservation of peace 
and the detection and prevention of crime. It is liable to be 
employed on military duties on proclamation by the Governor. 


7. The force is distributed throughout the Colony among 6 police 
divisions, containing a total of 61 stations, and is provided with 
adequate transport facilities which include 83 road vehicles and 
twelve launches. 


8. It maintains :— 

(a) a separate branch for criminal investigation ; 

(b) a security department ; 

(c) a marine branch for the policing of the wharves and 
harbours ; 

(@) a traffic and communications branch ; 

(e) a depot for the training of recruits and for advance instruc- 
tion and refresher courses to members of the force ; 


(f) a band under the control of a director of music ; 
(g) a mounted branch ; 
(A) a fire brigade. 
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- fnminal Investigation Branch : 
19. The criminal investigation branch includes a finger print and 
fbotograph bureau and a ballistics laboratory. 1,617 classified 
(eer prints were filed in the finger print registry in 1949 as com- 
zed with 1,791 in 1948. A total of 76,407 classified finger prints 
"persons convicted of indictable crime was recorded in the 
" teistry at the end of 1949. 


10. The photograph bureau took 3,567 photographs during the 
. The subjects photographed included :— 
4 (1) scenes of murders, arson, and suspected arson ; 
(2) fatal and serious accidents ; 
(3) debris of burt buildings ; 
(4) political demonstrations. 


Merine Branch : 

1. The marine branch continued to maintain keen supervision 
of the wharf area. The arrival of increasing numbers of tourist 
ships in the Colony made heavy demands on the branch. Special 
arangements were made to assist the tourists, many of whom had 
Bever visited the Colony before. 


Trafic and Communications Branch : 

12. A brief summary of the accidents statistics for 1949 is set 
ost below together with comparative details for the years 
1446-1948. 














Accidents 1946 | 1947 1948 1949 
t 
| ‘ 
Total number of accidents ... ve] 4,271 5,926 i 6,390 6,934 
Total number of persons killed om 62 | 54 57 57 
Totahanmber of persons injured «| 1,861 2,347 i 2,520 2,329 
Number of vehicles licensed ---| 10,026 | 12,832 | 13,170} 15,224 
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13. The following table shows the classes of persons killed and 
injured :— 





1946 . 1947 1948 1949 








Pedestrians eee ae Pe | 28 26 24 30 
Drivers (including carts)... vel 4 3 3 5 
Motor cyclists nite oe vol _ | _ 3 1 
Pilion riders aes or aa _ oe = oar: 
Pedal cyclists oa eee ay 12 | 7! 7 9 

Other persons (passengers, 
loaders, &c.) oes bes 18 \ 18 20 12 
Total a wee oes 62 54 67 57 

















The total number of convictions for traffic offences during the 
year was 13,151 as compared with 12,568 in 1948. 


Training Depot: 

14. The training depot provides training for recruits and 
advanced and refresher courses for members of the force. Owing 
to the increased rates of pay and the increased opportunities for 
promotion to higher ranks in the force recruiting in 1949 yielded 
a better type of recruit than previous years. Several recruits were 
in possession of the Cambridge School Certificate. The training 
course included instructions in wireless telegraphy, motor vehicle 
instructions, swimming and cycling. Forty-one recruits were trained 
in 1949. 


Police Band . 

15. The Police band comprises 25 bandsmen and six apprentices 
and is under the control of a director of music who was trained at 
Kneller Hall. The band gave regular performances in various 
squares of the city and in the towns of the Colony. It fulfilled a 
total of 205 engagements during the year. 
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Powted Branch : 2 

_ 6. Regular mounted patrols were furnished by day and night 

fo Port-of-Spain and suburbs. The branch assisted in preserving 

&er at races and sports meetings, and on other occasions on which 
€ gatherings were assembled. 


we Brigade : 





17. Whole-time fire brigades are maintained in Port-of-Spain 
a San Fernando. They are assisted by volunteer sections in both 
“towns and Arima. 





uttlemental Police : 





3. Supplemental police are appointed by the commissioner and 
¢ Maintained by certain agricultural and industrial concerns for 
fite policing of their property. 





tStecial Reserve Police : 

| 19. An establishment of special reserve police is maintained for 
|. purpose of assisting the regular police as and when required. 
The sanctioned strength is 761; its actual strength in 1949 was 
tfor—officers 24 and other ranks 577. 





20. The following tables show the number and nature of crimes 
cmmitted during 1949 :— 





TABLE A 
' No. of Serious Minor Other 
Year true reports crime reports matters 


H "received | (See Table C), (Table B) 








| 
1949 | 116,425 1,610 87,152 27,663 


| 
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PRISONS 
General Review : 

21. General satisfactory progress on the Golden Grove Prisons 
Scheme was made during the year, the most noteworthy feature _ 
being the closing down (5th June) of the Young Offenders’ 
Detention Institution at St. James and its transfer to a partly 
prepared site at Golden Grove under the new title of ‘‘The Youth 
Training Centre’. 


22. The move was effected without incident ; the lads quickly 
settled and got on with the work of laying out the sports field and 
gardens and general tidying up. By the close of the year the 
institution had the appearance of having been occupied for a very © 
considerable time. zs 


23. In the male adult section at Golden Grove, reconstruction 
work was seriously affected by the abnormally heavy rains; - 
however, a further 4 dormitories to house 120 prisoners were 
completed and work was started on the new remand prison (to 
house at capacity 300), the new bakery and the execution chamber. 


24. A dental clinic was completed and put into operation in the -- 
Royal Gaol. Work was begun on the erection of a building which © 
is to be equipped as an eyes, ears, nose and throat clinic. 


25. At Carrera prison the old huts previously used for Star Class * 
prisoners, were converted into staff sleeping quarters, a very fine 
clubroom and overnight quarters for the Chief Prison Officer and 
the department’s mechanic. The old labour shed was converted .. 
into a staff kitchen and mess hall. a 


26, The Prisons launch ‘‘Ajax’’ was almost entirely rebuilt (by 
prison labour) and was re-launched towards the end of the year. = 


27. The annual training course could not be held owing to there 
being insufficient trainees to form a class. 





28. The Women’s Visiting Committee to the Female Prison 
continued their valuable work among female Adult Prisoners. It is 
hoped to establish similar committees (males) very soon. 


2g. A regrettable incident occurred on the night of 22nd April, 
when the Principal Prison Officer in charge of Golden Grove prison 
was shot dead by an unknown assailant. A brother prison officer 
was charged with the offence but after three (3) trials was acquitted. 
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30. Rev. H. F. Jones, newly appointed Anglican Chaplain, met 
his death by car accident on the 7th October. 

31. The department enjoyed the fullest co-operation from all 
departments having business with it. 
Prisons and Institutions administered by the Prisons Department : 

32. Royal Gaol: Situated in a residential and commercial 


section in the City of Port-of-Spain. Accommodation—z1o male 


adults, 38 female adults (all cells). 

33. Carrera Island Prison: Accommodation—340 male adults 
(all cells). 

34. H. M. Prisons, Golden Grove : New open type prison under 
construction. 

35. District Prison, Tobago: Adjoins Police Station, 12 cells 
for male and female (very little used). 

36. District Prisons. Toco. Blanchisseuse, Cedros and Mayaro : 
Lock-ups supervised by Police—very seldom used. 

37. Youth Training Centre: Situated at Golden Grove, a rural 
area—present accommodation all dormitory, 175 lads, 16 to 21 
years of age. 

38. All prisons and institutions have modern sanitation and 
electric lighting installed throughout. 

Staff : 

39. The staff remains the same as in. 1948. All are of West 
Indian origin except the Superintendent of Prisons (European). 

4o. Three (3) members of the subordinate staff resigned—one 


' died. 57 per cent. were granted vacation leave ; 66.2 per cent. 
* obtained sick leave. Hours of duty average 96 hours per fortnight ; 
‘a “time-owing’” system was put into operation whereby any 
: additional hours worked is paid off by way of additional leave. 


41. During the year Government approved of assisted eye and 


: dental treatment for prison officers on the basis of payment by 
. Government of 50 per cent. of the total cost of treatment. 


42. Membership of the Prisons Sports Club increased and many 
additional facilities were provided for the club. 
Statistics : 

43. The approximate population of the Colony is 619,000. The 
Tatio per 100,000 ordered to serve prison sentences was 469. 
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44. Number in custody on 31st December, 1949, was 913 and 
on 31st December, 1948—967. 


45. Highest number in custody was 975 on 2ist January, 1949 ; 
lowest number was 853 on 6th June, 1949. 


46. Total daily average in custody was 918.75. 


47. The daily average classification was :— 


Males Females 
Unconvicted Prisoners ss 129.99 2:24 
Prohibited Immigrants ane, 2.75, 1.92 
Debtors... ees nee 1.00 13 
Convicted Prisoners + 748.72 22.00 


48. The daily average number of 2nd Division prisoners (Wife 
Maintenance and Affiliation Arrears) was 11.58. 

49. The total number committed to prison for non-payment of 
fines, compensation, wife maintenance and affiliation arrears was 
1,645 of which 752 paid their dues either on admission or during 
sentence. 

50. The daily average of women prisoners in custody was 26.29. 
The most prevalent offence for which they were committed to 
prison was for offences against the peace. 

Classification of Prisoners : 
51. Provision is made for the establishing of the following 
classes of prisoners :— 
(a) Star Class (Normally first offenders). 
(6) Special Class (21-30 year age group. Two or more 
convictions). 
(c) Ordinary Class (Recidivists). 

Additionally there is :— 

First Division (Unconvicted prisoners, debtors and Pro- 
hibited Immigrants). 
Second Division (Wife Maintenance and Affiliation Arrears). 


52. With the exception of first and second division prisoners, 
there is difficulty in effectively operating the classification system, 
this being due to the structure of the prison buildings which are 
very solid and cannot easily or inexpensively be altered to provide 
for the necessary segregation of classes. 
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Spiritual Welfare and Education : 

53. Roman Catholic, Church of England and Non-Conformist 
chaplains minister to the spiritual needs of the prison population. 
A Hindu priest caters for the East Indian population. 


54. Daily school under the direction of two educational 
instructors is carried on daily at the Youth Training Centre and 
twice weekly at Carrera prison. Schools are regularly inspected by 
an Inspector of Schools. 

55- Libraries are maintained at all prisons and the Youth 
Training Centre ; books are regularly changed ; little restriction 
is practised in the issuing of books to prisoners desiring them. 
Cinema shows are a regular feature of the educational programme. 
Health and Diet : 

56. The general health of the prison population was good. The 
diet was varied and well-balanced. All prisoners are weighed at 
monthly intervals and the majority gained weight. There were five 
(5) deaths during the year; one (1) from tuberculosis, one (1) 
from epilepsy, one (1) from burns (suicide) and two (2) from 
myocarditis. 

Labour : 

57- Practically all trades were practised under the supervision 
of tradesmen prison officers. A considerable amount of building 
work was carried on at Golden Grove Prison. Agricultural work at 
the moment is mainly confined to the Youth Training Centre. The 
estimated value of the labour performed by prisoners for 1949 was 
$111,641.68. 

Inspection and Visits : 

58. The Honourable Miss Audrey Jeffers, M.B.E., visited the 
prisons during the year, as also other members of the Legislative 
Council. The Ladies Visiting Committee to the female prison 
attended regularly. The Inspector of Prisons paid periodic visits. 
The Superintendent of Prisons visited all prisons and the Youth 
Training Centre regularly. 

Discipline, Escapes : 

59. Discipline was well maintained and the general behaviour of 
the prison population was on the whole reasonably good. There 
was no occasion for the use of the ‘‘Cat’’. 

Eleven (11) escapes occurred. All were males and all were 
recaptured within a very short time. 
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Executions : 

60. There were five (5) executions—all males—during the year. 
The arrangements for the carrying out of executions are 
satisfactory. 

Remission of Sentence : 

61. All prisoners—male and female—earn remission up to one- 
third of total sentence. Forfeiture of remission for misconduct is 
calculated in days ; the ‘‘marks system’’ is not in use. 

Aid on Discharge and After-care : 

62. The department has the services of one (1) ‘‘After-care 
Officer’ (a Salvation Army Officer). All prisoners were interviewed 
prior to discharge and when necessary were assisted with money, 
clothing and tools. Very little after-care was possible as the one 
officer could not possibly cope with it. 

63. It is hoped to rectify this soon by the appointment of 
additional full-time welfare officers. 

Young Offenders : 

64. Lads of the 16 to 21 years age group sentenced by the Courts 
for periods of training are housed at the Youth Training Centre, 
Golden Grove. 

65. The programme of training is designed primarily to repair 
the physical and educational deficiencies and to give corrective and 
industrial training in an effort to equip the lads for re-entry into 
society. 

66. Organised games—indoor and outdoor—are a prominent 
feature of the curriculum. A total of 163 lads were committed to the 
institution during 1949 of which 66 were subsequently ordered to 
serve sentences of detention. 

67. Ninety-cight per cent. were able to read and write ; all were 
of West Indian origin. 

68. Two (2) lads absconded from the Institution. Both were 
returned within a short time. 

69. Two (2) lads proved unsuitable for training and were 
transferred to serve prison sentences. 

Percentage of Successes—Young Offenders : 

70. For the six-year period 1944 to 1949, the percentage of lads 
who benefited from the training given in the Institution was 
80.32 per cent. 12.23 per cent. committed a further offence on 
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discharge from the Institution and were sentenced to prison. 
7-45 per cent. were committed to prison on more than one occasion. 


Financial Statement : 

71. The total gross expenditure on penal administration for the 
year 1949 was $333,891.72, an increase of $13,109.31; this 
increase was due to increased prices of materials and a regrading 
of salaries of the staff. 

72. The average cost of maintaining one prisoner for the year, 
inclusive of staff salaries, medicines and clothing was $305.23. 

73. The average cost of feeding one prisoner for the year was 
$92.97 ; the average cost of feeding per day was 25.47 cents as 
against 24.61 cents during 1948. 

74. Revenue : 

From Prison Industries soe we. $ 2,704.22 
Miscellaneous Revenue (Unauthorised 
Money) (found on Been and 


prisoners) bea 22.68 

Fines paid on Admission or during 
Sentence aes bee as 9,500.70 
$12,227.60 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Pubiic Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


The major public electricity supply of Trinidad is publicly owned 


" and operated by :— 


(a) Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission (Govern- 
ment}. 

(b) Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board (Municipal). 

(c) The Electricity Works of the san Fernando Borough 
Council. 

2. The Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission and the 
Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board came into being on 
Ist January, 1946, as the result of a division of the assets and 
liabilities of the Trinidad Electricity Board which had operated the 
undertaking pending the final decision of the Governor to embark 


* upon an island-wide scheme. 
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3. As a result of the division, the Trinidad and Tobago Electricity 
Commission took over the generation of electrical energy in the 
northern part of the Island and the distribution and sale of energy 
outside the limits of Port-of-Spain, while the Corporation Board 
took over the distribution and sale of energy within the city limits 
together with the transportation system and the house-wiring and 
merchandising departments formerly operated by the Trinidad 
Electricity Board. The Corporation Board buy energy in bulk from 
the Commission. 


4. The Commission’s power station is located in Port-of-Spain 
and contains 7,500 Kw. of steam turbine plant and 7,400 Kw. of 
diesel engine plant, generating at 6,600 volts. 


5. The Commission supplies about 15,500,000 units a year to 
about 11,200 consumers over an area extending about 4 miles 
north, 9 miles west, and 28 miles east of Port-of-Spain and south 
to Caroni, and about 23,700,000 units to the Port-of-Spain City 
Council for distribution in the City of Port-of-Spain. 


6. In 1949 the Corporation Board distributed 21,011,165 Kw. 
hours to about 12,429 consumers within the city limits of Port- 
of-Spain. 

7. The San Fernando Borough Council owns and operates the 
electricity undertaking, and controls the generation and distribu- 
tion services within the Municipal area of San Fernando. 


8. The Power Station at Carib Street, San Fernando, contains 
6 diesel generating units capable of generating 2,136 Kw. at 2,300 
volts—3-phase 60 cycle. 

g. In 1949 the Electricity Works of the San Fernando Borough 
Council generated about 5,559,150 units which were distributed to 
about 4,500 consumers. 


WATERWORKS 


ro. The Central Water Distribution Authority is a Statutory 
Board constituted by the Central Water Distribution Authority 
Ordinance 1944, No. 6 of 1944, and is charged with the responsi- 
bility of distributing potable supplies of pipe-borne water through 
public standpipes or otherwise by means of private services and 
the levying and collection of rates and charges throughout the 
several distribution areas under its control. 
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1r. As at 31st December, 1949, the Central Authority’s area of 
supply consisted of 18 distribution areas situate in all parts of the 
Colony including Tobago. No new distribution areas were pro- 
daimed under the provisions of the Ordinance during the year 
under review. The distribution system contained 25 service 
reservoirs of a combined storage capacity of 12,750,375 gallons, 
supplying 2,400 public standpipes, 221 fire hydrants and 10,856 
private house connections through approximately 250 miles of 
distributing mains of various sizes. 


12. During the year 1949, 934 service installations, 32 additional 
public standpipes and 1 fire hydrant were connected to the 
distribution system. Works of minor extensions of the distribution 
system involving the laying of approximately 21,815 feet of piping 
varying in size from 2” to }” were undertaken at an estimated 
cost of $10,775.87 ; and 2,620 feet of defective mains were also 
relaid at a cost of $2,200.00. In addition, 13,239 feet of mains 
supplying private building development projects were connected to 
the distribution system and arrangements concluded with Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of fire hydrants installed on public roads. 


13. Under the provisions of Ordinance No. 6 of 1944, the Central 
Authority is required to obtain its water supplies in bulk from the 
Government Department of Works and Hydraulics and the records 
teveal that a quantity of 2,880,301,303 or a daily average of 
7,891,236 gallons was delivered by that department at the various 
service reservoirs of the Central Authority. Other supplies were 
obtained from the United States Authorities—856,820 gallons ; the 
Arima Borough Council—309,460 gallons and the San Fernando 
Borough Council—7,344,300 gallons making a total of 2,888.811,883 
or a daily average of 7,914.550 gallons received from all sources. 
This figure represents an increase of 28,499,344 gallons over the 
quantity distributed during the previous year. Of the total 
quantities purchased, 922,144,100 gallons were sold to the three 
Municipalities: 4,902,381 gallons to the Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. ; 
48.879,873 gallons to the Port-of-Spain Wharves and 1,994,850 
gallons to the United States Authorities under the terms of special 
agreements concluded under the provisions of the Ordinance. Of 
the remainder, 522,800 gallons were sold to the District Administra- 
tion for distribution to rural areas during the dry season. 
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14. The quality of the water supplied was satisfactory and in 
addition to routine measures adopted by the suppliers for ensuring 
that the quantites delivered were safe and wholesome, the Central 
Authority arranged for service reservoirs and all sections of the 
dstibution system to be flushed! out and sterilized at regular 
intervals. 


15. There was a recurrence of the usual dry season shortages, 
paticularly in the Southern Areas, but with less severity than in 
previous years with the result that consumers were able to obtain 
their supplies of water from the distribution system at varying 
J fetiods of the day. 


‘| Owing to increased industrial development and population, and 
‘| Mproved living standards there has been a corresponding steady 
nerease in the demand for pipe-borne water supplies with con- 
Squential increase in consumption. 


It is very likely that consumption will continue to increase and 
as there is evidence that certain of the original systems are already 
heavily overburdened it is imperative that new sources of supply 
hould be brought into operation and steps taken to revamp the 
distribution system in order to prevent demand from outstripping 
pply. 

Accordingly, it becomes a matter of urgency to ensure that 
| tisting supplies are used to the best advantage and the Central 
{| Authority is giving urgent consideration to measures designed for 
{ Wereasing efficiency in the control of supplies and for reducing 
} *aste to. a minimum. 


In this connection 468 leaks and bursts in distributing mains 
‘| ¥ere attended to by the Engineering and Maintenance Branch and 
]# contract concluded for the maintenance and repairing of outlet 
Melers at service reservoirs. Five cases of minor offences under the 
i |Provisions of the Ordinance were heard by the Chairman, Central 
| Water Distribution Authority and fines totalling $21.20 imposed. 


| 16. It had not been possible for the Central Authority to pursue 
|| policy of metering all private supplies granted off the distribution 
}§stem as further stocks of Neptune meters could not be imported 
; }ftm Canada owing to the need for the conservation of hard 
‘umency. However, all industrial supplies continued to be granted 
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on the metered basis. During the year 504 defective meters were 
repaired and it is estimated that at the end of the year 5,756 meters 
were in the ground. 


17. The general water rate and water service rate for the year 
1949 were the same as for previous years and a copy of the relevant 
resolution approved by the Legislative Council fixing such rates is 
appended :— 

“Resolved : 

That this Council, under the provisions of subsection (4) of 
section 35 of the Central Water Distribution Authority 
Ordinance, 1944, confirms the general water rate and water 
service rate fixed by the Central Water Distribution Authority 
in respect of the period rst January to 31st December, 1949, 
as set out hereunder, which rates were approved by the 
Governor in Council on the 14th December, 1948. 


General Water Rate 


All Distribution Areas including new Distribution Areas and 
extensions of Distribution Areas proclaimed during the 
year 1949. 

(a) In respect of premises the annual value of which is over 

$24.00—7} per cent. of the annual value : 


Provided that as regards any premises within the St. Joseph- 
Tunapuna Distribution Area, as described in the First Schedule 
to the Central Waterworks Ordinance, 1935 (No. 15 of 1935), 
in respect of which general district water rate was leviable 
immediately before the Ist June, 1935, under the District 
Waterworks Ordinance (Cap. 114-1925), the general water 
rate shall be 7 per cent. of the annual value. 


(0) In respect of premises the annual value of which 
is $24.00 or less and in respect of every barrack room— 
g6 cents per annum. 


Water Service Rate 


In respect of premises in all Distribution Areas includin 
any new Distribution Areas or any extensions of Distribution 
Areas proclaimed during the year 1949—2} per cent. of the 
annual value : 
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Provided that, in respect of premises in the D’Abadie- 
Tacarigua Distribution Area which were liable to the general 
district water rate under the District Waterworks Ordinance 
(Cap. 114-1925), immediately before the 1st of June, 1935, 
the rate shall be 3} per cent. of the annual value’’. 

The following charges prescribed under the provisions of Ordi- 
nance, No. 6 of 1944, were also unchanged in respect of 1949 .— 
1_Charges additional to Water Service Rate :— 
(2) in respect of each tap on any pre- 
mises in excess of normal require- 
ments ue Sos + 60 cents per annum 
(b) in respect of each tap situated in a 
garden or field or in such other 
position as to be suitable, in the 
opinion of the Central Authority, 
for use for gardening or irrigation 
purposes use 8 e 
Provided that, as regards any 
premises in the D’Abadie-Tacarigua 
Distribution Area in respect of 
which a general district water rate 
was leviable immediately before the 
commencement of the Central 
Waterworks Ordinance, Ch. 37. 
No. 1, under the District Water- 
works Ordinance (Cap. 114), there 
shall be levied in lieu of the above 


$4.80 per annum 


charge— 
' (i) for one such tap... ... $14.40 per annum 
(ii) for each additional tap ... $28.80 per annum 


(c) in respect of each water closet or 
i ren .-» $4.80 per annum 
(@) in respect of each shower .. 60 cents per annum 
(e) in respect of each fixed bath filled 
by means of a tap, valve or pipe 
connected to the distribution system from 10 cents to 18 
cents per annum 
per gallon accord- 
ing to capacity 
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(f) in respect of each unmetered trough 
in the distribution area of Tobago 
which is filled by means of a tap, 
valve or pipe connected to the 


distribution system ee .. $14.40 per annum 


11_Charges for Water supplied by Meter :— 


A. Supplies in Distribution Areas— 
(i) in respect of any human dwelling 
within a quarter of a mile of a 
public standpipe which is not, in 
the opinion of the Central Authority, 
the premises of a charitable in- 
stitution be ed ... 40 cents per 
gallons 
The above charge shall be subject 
to a free allowance of 24,000 
gallons in any year. 
(ii) in respect of supplies to institutions, 
which in the opinion of the Central 
Authority, are charitable  institu- 


tions ... tk ... 40 cents per 
gallons 

(iii) in respect of supplies to dairies ... 40 cents per 
gallons 


(iv) in respect of other domestic supplies 
within one quarter mile of a public 
standpipe ee be +» 40 cents per 
gallons 
(v) in respect of other non-domestic 
supplies and in respect of all other 
supplies to premises which are not 
within one quarter of a mile of a 


public standpipe a ... 60 cents per 
gallons 


B. Supplies outside Distribution Areas— 
In respect of each separately 
metered supply not being a supply 
subject to special agreement —... 60 cents per 
gallons. 


1,000 


1,000 * 


1,000 - 


1,000 
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18. The expenditure for the year 1949 amounted to $609,222.00, 
an increase of $65,248.00 over the previous year. 


The principal items were :— 


Salaries... oes aes ..» $116,603.00 
Purchase of Water ae ++ 230,645.00 
Wages... oh ee ae 34,000.00 
Reserves ... es ae sa 30,169.00 
Allowances ioe ae aoe 65,472.00 
Charges on account of Loans cd 59,655.00 
General and Operating Expenses ... 68, 154.00 


The estimated revenue was $531,966.00 classified under the 
following main heads :— 


General Water Rate Ba «+. $198,000.00 
Water Service Rate 3s Re 18,000.00 
Meter Charges Shs see ++» 175,000.00 
Bulk Sales of Water ae ..» 106,000.00 


There was an estimated deficit of $77,256.00 on the year’s 
operations. 


19. The Honourable Roy A. Joseph, 0.B.E., and Mr. George 
de Nobriga were re-appointed to membership of the Board for a 
further period of two years in each case so that the personnel of 
the Board remained as follows :— 

M. Aldwin Maillard, Esq., 0.B.E., J.P. (Chairman), 

E. V. Wharton, Esq., C.B.E., 

George de Nobriga, Esq. 

Honourable Roy A. Joseph, 0.B.E., 

James Forbes, Esq., 

Deputy Accountant General (ex-officio member), 
Director of Works and Hydraulics (ex-officio member). 

The Honourable Roy A. Joseph, 0.B.E., acted as chairman for 
six weeks while Mr. M. Aldwin Maillard, 0.B.E., J.P., was on 
vacation leave. 

Acting appointments to the board were filled by the Honourable 
Albert Gomes and the Honourable C. C. Abidh. 
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20. During the year news was received that Mr. Francis T. 
Williams-Smith, Secretary to the Central Water Distribution 
Authority had been granted a scholarship under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Scholarship Scheme in order to enable him to 
study Waterworks Administration in the United Kingdom. At the 
31st December, 1949, the staff of the organization comprised :— 


go salaried officers ; 
g temporary officers ; 
73 service staff. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORKS AND HYDRAULICS 


Administrative : 

2z. Mr. P. P. Taylor was appointed Director and arrived in the 
Colony on the gth February, 1949, but unfortunately owing to ill 
health he had to leave on the 19th March of the same year. This 
resulted in all the senior posts in the department being filled by 
acting officers. Mr. J. M. Henderson who was appointed Chief 
Architect, arrived in the Colony on the oth February and on the 
27th met an untimely death by drowning at Maracas Bay. The 
Secretary of State was immediately requested to procure a replace- 
ment but this was not possible until late in the year when Mr. P. J. 
Price was appointed Chief Architect and arrived in the Colony on 
and November, 1949. 


22. During the period under reference Mr. W. L. Osborne was 
appointed Director but is not expected to arrive in the Colony 
before the middle of 1950. Mr. G. Henderson, Deputy Director was 
transferred to Tanganyika and Messrs. D. M. O’Neale and A. A. 
Lyder promoted to the posts of Deputy Director and rst Assistant 
Director respectively, these appointments to take effect from the 
date on which Mr. G. Henderson assumes duties in Tanganyika. 
Mr. E. E. Martin, Sanitation Engineer, was transferred to Sierra 
Leone and a replacement has not yet been obtained. 


23. Due to shortage of technical staff the administration of the 
department was carried out under great difficulties and several of 
the executive posts had to be filled by unqualified officers. In spite 
of this the programme of works for the year was satisfactorily 
completed. 


ew 
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Technology : 

24. The scheme for the training of student engineers which was 
introduced in 1947 was continued during the year. The students so 
far have made fairly good progress, but no additional students were 
tegistered during the period under reference as the department is 
not yet in a position to advise as to the success of the scheme. 


Roads . 

25. The Barber Greene equipment was engaged in the re-surfac- 
ing of the Eastern Main Road from the eastern boundary of 
Port-of-Spain to the boundary of Tunapuna—a distance of 7.20 
miles—and also the first 1,700 feet of the main runway at Piarco 
Airport. 


26. No road works of considerable magnitude were undertaken 
during the year, but improvements to the surfaces of many roads 
and reconstruction of small bridges were carried out. 


27. The roads of Trinidad were maintained in as good order as 
possible with the funds provided but a severe rainstorm which 
struck the island of Tobago in September caused widespread 
damage and it was not possible to restore all the damaged roads 
before the end of the year. 


Wireless Telegraphy : 

28. The work of the wireless telegraphy branch expanded during 
the year. Reconstruction of the North Post Wireless Station was 
completed earlier in the year, and a connection was made to the 
Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission’s mains making 
possible the use of higher power transmitters and the standardiza- 
tion of the equipment at all the stations operated by the 
Government Wireless Branch. Further experimental work was 
carried out in the improvement of the ship-to-shore communication 
system and in connection with a scheme for establishing radio 
telephone communication with the villages on the North Coast. 
Buildings : 

29. The principal works carried out during the year were as 
follows :— 

Port-of-Spain Hospital_The kitchen and casualty block which 
was partly occupied in 1948 was completed and fully occupied 
during the latter part of 1949. This building with its equipment 
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provides a modern casualty and administration department together - 
with up-to-date kitchen equipment to meet the needs of the entire 
hospital. 


30. The new porters’ lodge and main entrance with waiting rooms 
for the public was completed and opened to the public during 
the year. 


31. Work on the new laundry and boiler house was completed 
and this installation now meets the needs of the entire hospital in 
respect of laundering, hot water and steam and is also capable of 
handling the requirements of the institution if the accommodation « 
is extended to as many as 650 beds. 


32. San Fernando Hospital—The construction of the foundations © 
which had been carried out to the extent of 80 per cent. when work - 
was suspended in 1948 was resumed on contract and a contract was 
also entered into for the construction of the superstructure. : 


33. Tuberculosis Sanatorium—Certain fittings and specialist - 
equipment required for the completion of the Administration and 
Ward Blocks and Nurses’ Hostel were received late in the year and 
their installation was commenced. In October, 1949, a contract was 
awarded for the construction of the remaining staff quarters 
comprising :— 

(a) Assistant Resident Medical Officer’s Quarters, 

(6) Matron’s Quarters, 

(c) Sisters’ Quarters, 

(d) Male Orderlies’ Quarters, 

(e) Female Orderlies’ Quarters, : 

(f) Quarters for Chief Cook, Chief Mechanic and Chief . 
Chauffeur. 5 


34. The foundation work on the last three of the above-mentioned 
quarters was nearing completion at the end of the year while the 
structural carcass of the remaining three was virtually completed. 


35. A contract was also awarded for the laundry and boiler 
house and by the end of the year construction had reached an ~ 
advanced stage together with the installation of the specialist 
engineering plant and equipment for the laundry and the supply of - 
hot water and steam to the institution in general. 

36. Two 18,000 gallon concrete water storage tanks were 
constructed. 
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37. Fumiture was purchased or manufactured by the Works and 
Hydraulics Department according as the various buildings were 
completed. 


38. Mental Hospital, St. Ann’s—Work on the installation of the 
laundry plant and equipment was proceeded with together with the 
necessary complementary builders’ work and good progress was 
made by the end of the year. 


39. Central Training Institute and Farm School—Work on this 
project was abandoned before completion in accordance with the 
decision of Government, but authority was later given to complete 
the two staff quarters, one of which was occupied during the year 
by an officer of the Department of Agriculture. 


40. Magistrates’ Court, San Fernando—This building which was 
completed late in 1948 was first occupied by the Magistracy in 
January, 1949, and now provides much needed increased accom- 
modation for magisterial work in the South. 


41. Microbiological Research Institute—The construction of the 
yeast pilot plant house was started in the second half of the year on 
contract and reasonable progress was made. 


42. Government Officers’ Quarters—A start was made on the 
construction of quarters for an officer of the status of Director of 
Medical Services in the grounds of the St. Ann’s Mental Hospital. 


43. Plans and specifications were prepared for the construction 
of a block of four flats for masters of Queen’s Royal College on 
Government lands adjoining the College grounds and tenders 
invited for the execution of the work. 


44. Rural Dispensaries—The construction of a dispensary and 
nurses’ quarters at Charlotteville, Tobago and at Penal was 
completed. 


45. Educational Buildings—The new Government school at 
Manzanilla which was begun in 1948 was completed and occupied 
early in 1949. 


46. At Preysal, work on a new school for 250 pupils reached an 
advanced stage of completion. 


Bac + 
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47. Courts and Public Offices—New post offices with quarters for 
post mistresses attached were erected and occupied at Laventille 
and Curepe and similar buildings at Erin and Fyzabad reached an 
advanced stage of construction. 


48. General_A considerable amount of building work was 
carried out during the year including a nurses’ hostel at Arima, a 
boys’ hostel at Chacachacare, breeding units for the Agricultural 
Department, new wireless station buildings and many other works 
required by various Government departments. 


49. The architectural branch has been kept busy preparing 
designs and contract documents for the construction of Government 
buildings and has had to cope with the difficulties arising out of 
uncertainties in connection with the supply of materials. 


Drainage and Reclamation : 

50. Irrigation and Drainage Works—The Caroni Irrigation 
Scheme was maintained and operated as in 1948 but the acreage 
in rice was increased from 1,800 to 1,850. The severe wet season 
delayed planting but a good average crop was reaped and damage 
by floods was kept to a minimum by efficient drainage. 


51. The St. Augustine rice area was fully cultivated but flood 
losses were greater owing to its low situation. 


52. The new area at El Socorro suffered severely from floods 
and the development of the area was retarded by the heavy 
damage done to the banks by the excessive rising of the Caroni 
River. 


53. A start was made on the reconstruction of the Caroni 
diversion weir which had been seriously damaged by flood erosion. 
Repairs were begun on the off-take culvert and other works outside 
the main weir construction, but progress was hampered by heavy 
rains. 


54. In the Oropouche lagoon area all sluices were operated and 
an extensive clearing of channels was carried out but this area 
will continue to suffer considerably from floods until the capacity 
of the out-fall sluices is increased. 
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55. Hydraulic Records—25 automatic rain gauge recorders and 
over 100 pot gauges were installed during the year on improved 
sites and full records were taken. All the old statistics were care- 
fully studied and catalogued and an abstract of those that were 
reliable was made, thus providing a basis for the systematic 
recording of rainfall with intensities throughout the Colony. It was 
possible with the information from the recorders to trace individual 
storms accurately as regards duration, direction and intensity, and 
this made a valuable contribution to the design of hydraulic 
structures. 

56. River Control_Recurrent clearing operations for the pur- 
pose of preventing soil erosion and flood damage and protecting 
bridges and agricultural lands were carried out under a regular 
programme. 

57. Sanitation Works—The paving of drains for purposes of 
malaria control was carried out under a programme pre-arranged 
with the Department of Health. Surveys for future works were. 
undertaken. 


58. Future Works—A considerable amount of time was spent by 
surveyors and draughtsmen on investigations and plans for three 
proposed schemes, viz.—Diego Martin Valley drainage, reclama- 
tion of part of Caroni Swamp for rice production and the 
development of lands on the north bank of the Caroni River for 
agricultural settlement. 


59. Rainfall_Rainfall for 1949, though characterized by short 
heavy storms and dry intervals, was below average for the ten 
months ending in October, but rain fell heavily in November and 
December causing floods and severe damage all over the Colony. 
A tropical storm of great intensity broke over the northern end of 
Tobago on the night of 31st August and 1st September and 
22 inches of rain in 24 hours was recorded at Kendal. Very great 
damage was done to the Windward Road. Kendal bridge was 
destroyed and many estates suffered severe losses requiring relief 
Measures on a considerable scale. 

Water Supply : 

60. Caura Dam—Owing to the financial position of the Colony 
it was decided to proceed only with the construction of the filtra- 
tion plant during 1949, which was approximately 65 per cent. 
complete at the end of the year. 
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61. Hillsborough Dam, Tobago—The dam was completed and 
impounding commenced in July. 


62. Country District Schemes—Rural water supplies for the 
following areas were provided :— 
Reconnaissance Land Settlement, Lopinot, 
La Pastora Cocoa Propagation Station, 
Biche, 
Blanchisseuse and 
Castara. 


63. Extensions to existing mains—The following extensions were 
laid during the year :— 
(i) Mission Village, Toco—g,500 feet of 2 inch pipe with 7 
standpipes from the L’Anse Noire supply ; 

(ii) Maraval Village—6,goo feet of 4 inch pipe and 21 stand- 
pipes from the Port-of-Spain City Council’s supply ; 

(iii) Marac Village, Marac—7,650 feet of 4 inch and 2 inch pipe 
and 4 standpipes from the Central Water Distribution 
Authority’s supply at La Lune together with the erection 
of an 18,000 gallon concrete storage tank. 


64. Connections from existing supplies—The following con- 
nections from existing supplies were completed :— 

(i) Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Caura—an 8 inch branch con- 
nection from the 24 inch trunk main at Tacarigua and 
the erection of two 18,000 gallon reinforced concrete 
storage tanks ; 

(ii) Bauxite Company, Carenage—g50 feet of 5 inch pipe from 
Carenage Well No. 1 to supply the Bauxite Company ; 

(iii) The Central Water Distribution Authority distribution 
system, Eastern Main Road—an 8 inch steel main from 
Valsayn Well No. 3 to the Central Water Distribution 
Authority’s distribution system on the Eastern Main 
Road ; 

(iv) Bamboo Area Land Settlement Scheme and Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture College Farm—a 4 inch 
main from Valsayn Well No. 3 to serve both the Bamboo 
Area Land Settlement Scheme and the College Farm of 
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the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture ; 22,465 feet 
of distribution pipe were laid and 34 standpipes erected in 
the distribution system to the Bamboo Area proper. 


65. Trunk Main and Water Supply Installations— 
Existing : all existing supplies were fully maintained during the 
year, and the following new plant was installed :— 


Hollis Reservoir 2 new Lister Electric 
Generating Sets, 
Point Fortin Treatment Plant 2 new Compressors— 


Holman Static, 


Kelly Junction Pumping Station 2 new Caterpillar Diesel 
Engines, 

Siparia Pumping Station 2 new Caterpillar Diesel 
Engines. — 


66. New : Carlsen Field Supply—water installations, compris- 
ing wells and a treatment plant, at Carlsen Field were taken over 
by Government from the United States Authorities, and work on 
rehabilitation was commenced. 


67. Investigations and Surveys—General investigations and 
surveys were carried out during the year and schemes prepared for 
the following areas :—Toco, Matura, Mayaro, Point Ligoure and 
Cap-de-Ville, Icacos, Guayaguayare, Guaico-Tamana and Los 
Armadillos, Indian Walk and San Pedro, Dades Road, &c. 
Preliminary investigations were carried out at Calcutta Settlement 
and Montserrat area and for a catchment area at Chacachacare, 
and proposals put forward for increasing the supply at the La 
Pastora Cocoa Propagation Station, Santa Cruz. 


68. Water Biology — Methods of sampling and laboratory 
technique continued to improve, and during the year 3,798 
samples were subjected to biological, bacteriological and chemical 
examinations. 


69. General—Research work into a very exhaustive question- 
naire covering practically the whole water position in the Colony, 
was undertaken at the request of Government. 
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BROADCASTING 


70. Government broadcasts continue to be made over ‘‘Radio 
Trinidad’ under the facilities provided by the agreement between 
Government and the Trinidad Broadcasting Company Limited 
(Council Paper No. 19 of 1947), whereby ninety minutes broad- 
casting time per day is reserved for Government purposes. 
However, through lack of technical staff, the time actually used for 
Government broadcasts averaged only slightly under two hours 
per month during the second half of the year. 


71. The Trinidad Broadcasting Co., Ltd., is a commercial 
company operating under concession for a prescribed period and 
with a Government subsidy. The station (VP4RD) is known on 
the air as ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’ and operates on the following 
frequencies :— 

1295 kilocycles or 231.65 metres 
9625 a ry 31.16 + 
1330 ie »» 225 ” 


72. The station is heard throughout the Colony and in many 
parts of the world including England, the United States of America, 
Norway and Sweden, New Zealand and Australia. 


73. The programmes on ‘‘Radio Trinidad”’ are also relayed over 
a rediffusion system to several thousands of subscribers by a 
kindred organisation known as Radio Distribution (Trinidad) Ltd. 
During the year the rediffusion system was extended to many 
thickly populated areas beyond Port-of-Spain, San Juan and 
San Fernando. The system now covers Port-of-Spain and its 
environs, Laventille-San Juan, Champs-Fleurs, Mount Lambert, 
St. Joseph, Tacarigua, Tunapuna and San Fernando and environs. 
The number of subscribers to Rediffusion increased from 9,000 to 
about 13,000. 


74. In 1949, 13,678 wireless receiving licences were issued as 
against 10,580 in 1948. 


75. It is estimated that in a population of about 618,000 ‘‘Radio 
Trinidad’’ programmes are heard regularly by 120,000 persons in 
the Colony. 
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76. From July ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’ increased its transmission 
time by half an hour by opening the second daily transmission at 
10.30 a.m. instead of 11.00 a.m. At the close of the year the 
company’s transmissions were as follows :— 


6.00 a.m. — 9.00 a.m. i 
10.30 a.m. — 2.00 p.m. weekdays 
4.00 p.m. — II.00 p.m. j 


6.00 a.m.— 2.00 p.m. 


. 4.00 p.m. — II.00 p.m. i Sundays 


77. Approximately three hours per day of these transmissions 
are devoted to relays and re-broadcasts of BBC programmes. 


78. The use of time reserved by Government under its terms of 
agreement with the Trinidad Broadcasting Co., Ltd., continued to 
be controlled by the Standing Committee known as the Government 
Broadcasting Programme Committee. The committee comprises 
the Director of Education (Mr. S. J. Hogben) as Chairman, and 
the Honourable Albert Gomes (Elected member for North Port-of- 
Spain and member of the Executive Council), with the Information 
Officer as its Executive Officer. Again during this year these pro- 
grammes were presented by the staff of the Information Officer’s 
Department. 


79. Excluding special talks on such topics as the dollar question 
and the revaluation of the pound sterling, the committee presented 
48 programmes during 1949 as against 46 in 1948. 


80. As in 1948, these once-per-week programmes covered a wide 
variety of subjects. Emphasis was laid upon constitutional develop- 
ment in the Colony from the earliest time up to the new 
Constitution announced in January last. Sixteen sessions were 
devoted to instructive and informative talks on the Constitution of 
the Colony. The talks were subsequently published in a series in 
pamphlet form for free distribution. Each series numbered 45,000. 
Six specially recorded talks on the press in Britain, supplied by 
the BBC, were also presented. 


81. A little over 300 questions on matters pertaining to the 
Government of the Colony were submitted by about 86 enquirers 
as compared with 435 questions by an almost similar number of 
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persons in 1948. Replies were normally furnished by the appro- 
priate departments of Government and announced at these weekly 
programmes. 


82. Up to the end of 1949 Government was only able to utilise 
15 minutes programme time per week out of the 90 minutes per 
day reserved for Government broadcasts. It is not an easy matter 
for a department unorganised for the purpose to produce radio 
programmes of any kind—especially programmes pertaining to 
“Government” and to make them acceptable and attractive to the 
man-in-the-street. 


83. This handicap was one of the several matters which the 
Government Broadcasting Committee took the opportunity to 
discuss with Mr. J. Grenfell Williams, Head of the Colonial Service 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation in November, when it was 
unanimously agreed that it was essential that Government should 
have the services of an experienced Broadcasting Officer who was 
competent to undertake script-writing and production. It was 
pointed out during these discussions that Government would be 
opening itself to criticism if it attempted to use more ‘‘air-time’’ 
without the means of producing good broadcasts. 


84. Later in the year Government invited applications for 
appointment to a post of Broadcasting Officer, and also made 
provision for the appointment of a typist to assist in the heavy 
clerical work involved in conducting Government sponsored 
programmes. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


The Colony is connected with the British Isles, Europe, North 
and South America, the other West Indian Islands, Africa, Asia 
and Australia by British and foreign steamships. 


2. The voyage by sea both to London and to Halifax takes 
between twelve and fourteen days according to itinerary and to 
New York four to five days. Modern aviation has placed Trinidad 
within shorter travelling time to the points mentioned, the service 
between Trinidad and New York taking 12} hours and between 
Trinidad and London 32 hours. 
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3. Other external communications are maintained :— 
(a) by cable and wireless. 
(®) by Government wireless stations in Trinidad and in 
Tobago. 
Internal communications comprise :— 
(2) Government coastal steamer to and around Tobago. 
(6) small sailing coastal vessels. 
(c) railway service in Trinidad. 
(a) telegraph system worked with the railway. 
(e) telephone systems in Trinidad and Tobago. 
(f) inland postal system on up-to-date lines. 
(g) motor vehicles of all kinds. 
(h) fair main and local roads, maintained in as good con- 
ditions as possible. 


PORT SERVICES DEPARTMENT 
Shipping : 
4. During the year shipping passing through the Colony 
decreased by 25 vessels when compared with 1948, although gross 
tonnage increased by 3,554,802 tons. 


The comparative figures are :— 


1949 1948 
; No. of Vessels aS 4,461 4,486 
Gross Tonnage s+ 14,352,280 10,797,478 


5. Similarly, the number of vessels berthing at Government 
Wharves decreased by 8, the gross tonnage of the vessels also 
decreasing by 560,374 tons. 

The following figures. include ocean-going and coastal vessels :— 

Number of Vessels Gross Tonnage 
1949 ie see 1,217 2,964,458 
1948 Ses see 1,223 3,524,852 


Labour Relations : 

6. The Department’s relations with labour, which is represented 
by the Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union, continue to 
be excellent. 
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An agreement embodying rates of pay and working conditions 
was signed on 3rd June, 1949. This has contributed in no small 
measure to the harmonious working relations between management 
and trade unions representing labour interests on the wharves. 


7. A port registration scheme was made operative from 
Ist January, 1949, the objective being :— 


The reservation of port work to its recognised followers, thus 
securing to the employer a pool of experienced workmen on 
which to call and at the same time securing to the bona fide 
port worker the greatest possible degree of regularity of 
employment. 


The scheme is administered by a Port Registration Committee 
consisting of representatives of management and the union, under 
the chairmanship of the General Manager. 


8. A comparative statement for the years 1948 and 1949 is given 
below in respect of cargo imported into and exported from the 
Colony :— 


Cargo passing over Imports TONS ExPORTS TONS 
Government Wharves 
1948 1949 1948 1949 

General cargo including 

transhipment ... 439,011 448,839 199,908 192,840 
Coal ase a 62,794 29,357 702 1,231 
Bauxite eee 75,603 38,304 63,779 41,360 
Molasses on 10,857 10,684 9,049 16,830 

Cargo passing through 

coastal porte 
Bauxite eae 1,926,747 2,125,104 1,823,600 1,775,519 
Petroleum products 1,618,018 1,960,569 2,836,864 *3,063,107 
General cargo oss 58,255 64,811 34,393 104,282 
Direct transhipment _— 7,170 9,818 7,170 





4,191,285 4,684,838 4,978,113 6,202,339 





*Includes 88,330 tons asphalt. 
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RAILWAYS 


9. The Trinidad Government Railway has a route mileage of 
118 miles and a track mileage of 153 miles, including sidings. 


ro. There were no extensions of railway operations in 1949 
apart from the re-opening of two halts closed during the war, one 
to deal with ordinary traffic and the other to cater for the workers 
of two new factories. There was a small decline in the revenue 
from passenger traffic but this was offset by the increase in revenue 
from goods traffic. The cost of operation of the railway continued 
to rise but by the exercise of strict economy, expenditure was kept 
approximately $100,000 below the estimated figure. 


11. Despite increased competition-by road transport, the railway 
carried 3,619,685 passengers in 1949—87,764 passengers more than 
in 1948 and over 200 per cent. more than in 1937, the peak year 
before the war. Goods traffic showed a substantial increase also, 
from 380,000 tons in 1948 to 428,976 tons in 1949. 


12. The railway waiting rooms at Port-of-Spain are being com- 
pletely renovated and equipped with modern furniture and station 
premises elsewhere are being improved as much as possible. Two 
cars have been re-designed and equipped with very comfortable 
seats and will be used on a non-stop run between Port-of-Spain 
and San Femando twice daily except Sundays. 


13. A trade school was opened in December, 1949 to give new 
apprentices the opportunity of obtaining a general idea of the 
various trades in the locomotive workshops. Boys with primary 
school education up to the seventh standard are eligible for 
admission to the school provided they succeed in passing a test in 
arithmetic and spelling. At the end of 1949 there were 12 
apprentices in the school. The technical education of the apprentices 
is provided by the Board of Industrial Training at the Royal 
Victoria Institute. 


Ancillary Services : 

14. The omnibus routes from railheads to the remote corners of 
the island as well as the various connecting services were main- 
tained throughout the year. The number of passengers who 
travelled by the ancillary services increased from 5,378,000 in 1948 
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to 5,472,618 in 1949 and there was also an increase in goods traffic. 
But despite the increase in passenger traffic, revenue decreased by 
$55,000 owing partly to the increase in the number of passengers 
who purchased season tickets offering a discount and partly to the 
competition of taxis and other forms of transport. 


Telegraphs : 

15. The telegraph system though primarily for railway operation, 
is also the only commercial telegraph system in the Colony. The 
low rate of one cent per word has not been altered for many years, 
but there has been no large increase in the use of this means of 
communication. The commercial traffic during the year was 
7,631 messages ; departmental messages for the same period 
numbered 280,303. 


AVIATION 


16. Civil Aviation continues its upward trend in the Colony and 
ten airline companies, as indicated below, were in operation. 


17. British West Indian Airways—schedules were increased with 
the arrival of two new Vickers Viking aircraft. The company, 
already operating to Miami (from Jamaica) under charter to British 
Caribbean Airways, has applied for and been granted authority 
to operate, in its own right into Miami. 


18. A Sealand amphibian aircraft undertook tropical trials for a 
proposed service to the Leeward and Windward Islands. 


1g. Aerovias Brazil_the Brazilian designated airline, increased 
its operations to 4 times weekly on the Brazil-U.S. (Miami) route. 


20. Trans-Canada Airlines—included Barbados in its Canada— 
Trinidad weekly service from December. 


21. Linea Aeropostal Venezolana—started its Trinidad-Guiria 
service, following which Martin 202’s were taken off schedule. In 
November the company consolidated its two daily flights into one 
daily service touching all points. 


22. British Guiana Airways—fortnightly service which links 
St. Vincent with Trinidad, now runs on monthly charter to the 
St. Vincent Government. 
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23. K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines)—the Dutch airline decreased 
its schedules of flights to Curagao, N.W.I. and Paramaribo. 


24. Air France—fortnightly service between the French West 
Indies and Cayenne was temporarily suspended in September 
owing to the development of the airfields at Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. 


25. Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina—the Argentine Air Carrier, 
temporarily ceased operations pending re-organization and negotia- 
tions with the United States for a permit for the Buenos Aires— 
Sao Paulo_Belem—Port-of-Spain-Havana-New York route. 


26. British South American Airways Corporation—continued 
their weekly freight service from the United Kingdom on the South 
Atlantic route. Though the corporation was later merged with 
B.O.A.C., the service was still maintained under the B.S.A.A. 
identity. 

27. Pan American Airways—included regular cargo flights, with 
C. 46 aircraft, in their already extensive operations and services. 
D.C. 3 aircraft were replaced on the company’s routes by Convairs 
and D.C. q’s. 


28. During 1949 the total number of aircraft movements 
amounted to 16,751; 101,965 passengers, 356,551 Ib. mail and 
1,441,279 lb. freight were handled. 


29. Piarco Airport—the Colony’s International Customs Airport 
—was maintained as a Sanitary Aerodrome, and was in continuous 
operation. Immigration, Customs, Port Health and Meteorological 
services were provided at the airport. Crown Point Aerodrome at 
Tobago continues to serve as a secondary. The Government 
emergency strip at Toco remained open for use and the private 
strip at Exchange, Chaguanas, was in constant use by the Light 
Aeroplane Club. 


30. The Piarco Administration Building was carefully main- 
tained. Arrangements were made for the accommodation of several 
airline offices ; and the re-decoration of the main waiting room, 
now underway, promises to add new ‘“‘life’’ to the building. To 
improve the appearance of the grounds leading to and surrounding 
the administration building, a horticultural programme was put 
underway. 
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31. Sodium approach lights, purchased in 1948, were installed 
on Runway ro but were still in the “testing staga’’ at the close of 
the year. Very High Frequency (VHF) radio equipment for trans- 
mitting and receiving on the International Control Tower frequencies 
of 118.3 and 118.1 megacycles was obtained and installed in the 
Control Tower. 


32. (i) The Facilitation (FAL) Committce set up by Government 
has, since its inaugural meeting in March, covered a useful pro- 
gramme and has made several recommendations to Government. 

(ii) The Piarco Development Committee, appointed in 1948, 
has given careful consideration to the planning of a new Adminis- 
tration Building for Piarco. 

(iii) The Director of Civil Aviation was present as an observer 
at the meetings held at Barbados to discuss the proposed Sealand 
Amphibian Service to the Leeward and Windward Islands. 


33. As in previous years, regular educational visits were made 
to the airport, and full facilities were granted by the Department 
of Civil Aviation. 


POSTAL 


34. The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are 
head post offices at San Fernando and at Scarborough, Tobago. 
There are 148 district post offices and agencies throughout the 
Colony. New agencies were opened as follows :— 

Cap de Ville on 1st June, 1949. 

Point Cumana on Ist June, 1949. 

Charlieville on 1st June, 1949. 

St. Joseph from 2nd Class District Post Office to Postal 
Agent from 2nd August, 1949. 

A new district post office was opened at Curepe to replace the old 
Post Office at St. Joseph. 

35. All internal mail services by rail and motor have been fully 
maintained throughout the year and there is a daily service to all 
outlying post offices. 

36. External mail services by air and steamer have been 
regularly maintained. Owing to its central position Trinidad deals 
with a large amount of transit mail. 
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37. There are 47 money or postal order offices throughout the 
Colony and 6 sub-offices and 18 postal agencies which in addition 
to the usual postal facilities, pay postal orders. Money orders were 
issued to the value of $1,960,700.28 during the year as compared 
with $1,883,707.33 in 1948. 


38. Letters and postcards (excluding air mail) dealt with were 
as follows :— 


1949 1948 

Inland... ose one aes 5,977,283 7,641,617 
Outwards :— 

United Kingdom cee ‘ese 37,856 92,736 

United States of America ont 57,764 75,516 

Canada wee aoe 15,064 21,840 

Other Places . oe eee 88,592 111,720 
Inwards :— 

United Kingdom oat ine 26,412 89,488 

Other Places ... a2 tee 424,705 405,216 


In addition, registered articles, printed paper packets and 
parcels were dealt with as follows :— , 
Local Overseas 


Registered articles posted on 109,347 11,598 ~ 
Registered articles received oe — 98,747 
Printed paper packets posted see 3,351,218 193,396 
Printed paper packets received... _ 1,806,384 
Parcels posted ... nen 21,354 29,184 
Parcels received are eat _— 79,996 


39. The estimated number of air mail letters dealt with during 
the past three years is as follows :— 


Year 

1947... +. 3,170,240 3,132,840 996,960 7,300,040 
1948... we 3,764,244 3,151,215 1,099,793 8,015,252 
1949... «4,083,088 3,496,884 1,961,647 9,541,619 


40. Services amounting to $91,589.27 were rendered free to 
other Government Departments during the year as compared with 
$107,101.38 for the year 1948. 


41. A Commission which examined the general working of the 
Postal department made its report in September. 


GOVERNMENT WIRELESS SERVICES 


42. Four wireless stations are maintained by Government at 
Port-of-Spain, Piarco, North Post and Tobago. 


43- From Port-of-Spain radiotelegraph circuits are in operation 
with Venezuela, Paramaribo, Guadeloupe and Tobago. 
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44. North Post is the coast station for maintaining radiotelegraph 
communication with ships at sea and is open continuously. 
Reconstruction of the North Post Wireless Station was completed 
earlier in the year and connection made to the Trinidad and Tobago 
Electricity Commission’s mains making possible the use of higher 
powered transmitters and thus extending the range of the station. 

45. The Tobago wireless station maintains radiotelegraph com- 
munication with Port-of-Spain and radiotelephone communication 
with the Cable and Wireless station at Caroni. This station is con- 
nected to the Tobago Telephone System. 

46. The Government aeronautical wireless station which is 
located at Piarco maintains communication with the following 
points, Jamaica, Nassau, Bermuda, Curacao, Paramaribo, 
Maiquetia and Puerto Rico. The amount of traffic handled by this 
station has continued to increase. A considerable proportion of this 
traffic is in connection with the Air Ministry's meteorological 
service at Piarco although several private airlines make use of the 
facilities. A radiotelephone channel is made available for the use 
of the Control tower and ground to air guard is maintained. 


47. United States weather broadcasts were copied at Piarco and 
passed to the meteorological office. 

48. A twenty-four hours service is maintained through the 
Tourist Board’s travel office at Piarco and is made available for 
the acceptance of civilian telegrams and radiotelegrams at the 
airport. 

49. The London Press Service transmissions were copied 
throughout the year and passed to local newspapers. Experimental 
Hellschreiber transmissions of this service were continued. 

50. In step with the post-war return to normal conditions, traffic 
on all circuits continues to increase. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (W.I.) LTD. SERVICES 
51. Operated by the Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Limited 
in association with Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., is a 
radio-phone service linking Trinidad with Tobago, Barbados and 
other West Indian islands, British Guiana, the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico (direct and via Miami), 


Panama, Paramaribo. 
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52. In addition to the services mentioned above, the following 

services are operated by Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. :— 

Cables: There are two cables from the Trinidad Branch of 

Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., one to Barbados direct 

by which telegrams can reach all parts of the world, and one 

to Grenada which connects with Barbados via various other 

West Indian islands. In the event of interruption of the cables, 

a wireless telegraph circuit can be used to maintain com- 
munication. 

Wireless: Except in the event of cable interruptions, 
wireless telephone circuits only are operated in conjunction 
with Trinidad Consolidated Telephone Company. A subscriber 
can speak from any part of the island. Further services are 
projected. 


53- Wireless services at present worked are as follows :— 

Via Miami: United States of America, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama Canal Zone. 

Via Barbados: United Kingdom, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Monserrat. 

Direct: Paramaribo, Puerto Rico, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Georgetown, Tobago. 


COMMUNICATIONS (TOBAGO) 


54. British West Indian Airways operate an efficient daily air 
service between Trinidad and Tobago carrying passengers and 
mails. 


55- The coastal steamers s.s. Trinidad and s.s. Tobago—carry 
freight and passengers twice a week from Scarborough and Port-of- 
Spain. Once a fortnight, one of the coastal steamers makes a trip 
round the island loading and unloading freight. 


56. The Trinidad Government Railway Ancillary (Bus Service) 
Tobago began operating in 1944 and maintains regular passenger 
transport and mail services from Scarborough to outlying districts. 
In 1949, the total number of passengers carried was 614,484. The 
total mileage travelled by buses during the year was 266,910 miles. 
The revenue collected amounted to $103,959.36. 
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Part III 
Chapter I: Geography and Climate 


Trinidad and Tobago are the most southerly of the chain of 
islands known as the West Indies. 


2. It is customary to describe Trinidad as situated at the extreme 
south of this chain, lying between 10° 2’ and 10° 50’ north latitude, 
and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ west longitude. Trinidad is 4,005 miles by 
sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, Canada, and 1,958 
miles from New York. 


3. Geologically Trinidad is a part of the South American 
Continent from which it has been severed by natural causes. The 
island is situate immediately opposite to the delta of the great 
Orinoco River, and is very near to the mainland of Venezuela, from 
which it is separated by the comparatively shallow and land locked 
Gulf of Paria, which is one of the safest harbours in the world. 
Trinidad is the second largest of the British West Indian islands. 
In point of size it compares with the County of Lancashire. The 
area is 1,863 square miles; average length 50 miles, and 
breadth 373 miles. 


4. Three mountain ranges, running east to west, almost parallel 
to, and nearly equidistant from each other, traverse the island. 


5. Between the northern and central ranges the country is flat 
and well watered, but the land to the south of the central range is 
undulating, and the water supply is poor. 


6: The three most important rivers are the Caroni, which drains 
the north-western portion of the island, the Ortoire or Guatare, 
which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropouche the 
north-east. 


7. The climate of the two islands is tropical. The average annual 
temperature in daylight is 84°F. and at night it averages 74°F. 
There is comparatively little variation throughout the year. 
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8. In Port-of-Spain the average annual rainfall is about 
64 inches. In other districts it ranges in normal seasons from about 
50 to 120 inches. There is a well marked dry season from January 
to May and a wet season from June to December. Even in the 
rainy season the greater part of the day is usually fine, the rain 
falling in heavy showers. 


g. Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 112° 21’ north latitude and 
60° 30’ and 60° 50’ west longitude, distance from Barbados 
1z0 miles, from Grenada 75 miles and from Trinidad 26 miles. It 
is 26 miles long and 7} miles at its greatest breadth, and has an 


area of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 42,000 acres 
are under cultivation. 


10. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its physical aspect 
is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and ridges, which 
descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 ft. high and 
18 miles in length. 


iz. A unique feature is Little Tobago or Bird of Paradise 
Island, the only place in the Western Hemisphere where these 
birds can be seen in their wild state. This island lies about 
14 miles from the north-eastern coast of Tobago, and is less than 
300 acres in extent. Its hilly surface is covered with natural 
vegetation, including palms, giant aroids and broad-leafed trees 
of large stature, where these tropical birds may nest in security. 
Little Tobago was purchased by Sir William Ingram in 1908 for 
the purpose of creating a sanctuary for the Birds of Paradise, a 
species which at that time, was thought to be in imminent danger 
of extinction in its natural habitat, the Malay Archipelago. The 
island was presented to Government by the sons of Sir William 
Ingram on the condition that it should be retained in perpetuity as 
an asylum for the birds. With the aid of a Government grant, the 
place is well maintained. Fruit trees of various kinds are cultivated 
in order to provide food for the birds, and during the dry season 
a sufficient supply of water from the mainland is brought over by 
boat. Persons who wish to visit the Island are allowed to do so. 


12. The climate in the dry season is delightful. In the wet season 
it is damp and hot. 


13. The average rainfall for the last 5 years was 60 inches and 
the average mean temperature was 80 degrees in the shade. 
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Chapter 2: History 


TRINIDAD 


Whether the name ‘‘La Trinidad’”’ or ‘‘The Trinity’’ bestowed 
by the great Christopher Columbus was the outcome of his sighting 
three mountain peaks on the island itself, his glimpse of a similar 
range on the nearby island of Tobago, the sentimental consequence 
of a vow he took while in peril from the sea, or the resultant 
emotional reaction of a combination of all these experiences on a 
man who, from his own account, was very ill at the time, is still 
controversial. The aboriginal Indians called the island ‘‘Iere’’ or 
“The Land of the Humming Bird’, a name aesthetically apt to 
quite recent times. 


2. For almost two centuries after discovery, Trinidad remained 
as undeveloped as it was prior to the advent of the great navigator. 
Two feeble attempts were made by Spain to colonise it in 1532 and 
1577. In 1595 Sir Robert Dudley visited the island and, from his 
own account, explored it to some extent. In the same year 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a short stay in it in the course of his 
ill-starred voyage in search of the fabled city of El Dorado. He 
attacked and burned San José (St. Joseph), the then capital. 


3. In the 17th century when rivalry among the principal 
maritime powers of Europe was at its height, with piracy and 
buccaneering as the bloody accompaniment, Trinidad was raided 
in turn by French, Dutch and English. These raids with all their 
attendant evils had a unifying effect on the activities of the 
inhabitants to some extent, for there was a surprising growth of 
trade in 1695, despite the ban placed by Spain on commercial 
intercourse between her nationals and foreigners. 


4. On 18th February, 1797, articles of capitulation were signed 
by two principals, Sir Ralph Abercromby on behalf of Britain and 
Don José Maria Chacon, the Spanish governor, on behalf of Spain, 
by which Britain’s sovereignty over the island was recognised. 
The final cession of the Colony took place in 1802 under the Treaty 
of Amiens. , 

5. Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor, assumed the 


administration at one of the most chaotic periods in the history of 
Trinidad. In the words of a respected resident at the time, the 
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community was composed of ‘“‘refugees and desperate characters, 
who have been implicated in the rebellions and massacres of all 
the neighbouring islands’. In addition, there were the fast- 
dwindling aboriginal inhabitants scattered, listless and apathetic, 
and a shiftless, dissatisfied body of Spanish settlers. 


6. These conditions were the outcome of the efforts made by 
Spain in 1783, on the suggestions of a Frenchman M. Saint-Laurent, 
to attract new settlers. Thus, added to the confusion inevitable on 
a military occupation were the squabbles over the reallocation of 
lands on the influx of the newcomers, and the apparent hesitancy 
by the conquerors at first to adopt the existing Spanish code 
of laws. 


7. This anomaly of a British possession being administered under 
Spanish laws continued, with various changes which gradually 
displaced the Spanish code by English procedure and legislation, 
almost to the present day. The Spanish Municipal Authority, the 
‘‘Tllustrious Board of the Cabildo’’, was also retained as an 
administrative body until 1840, when certain changes were made 
both in its composition and the exercise of its authority, and it was 
renamed the ‘‘Town Council’. Through a series of titles— 
“Borough Council’, ‘‘Town Commissioners, &c.’’,—it has 
emerged into the present body, designated the ‘‘City Council’’. 
Earlier another body, the ‘‘Council of Advice’, set up by 
Sir Thomas Picton in 1797, evolved into the ‘‘Council of Govern- 
ment’’ in 1831 and the subsequent ‘‘Legislative Council’’ which 
is in existence today. 


8. Sir Thomas Picton who resigned from his post as Governor 
of Trinidad in 1803 later commanded a division under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular War in which his distinguished 
military career earned him the gratitude of the House of Commons 
in November, 1813. On the 24th June in the following year the 
thanks of the House were again presented to him for his 
distinguished conduct in the campaign which led to the abdication 
of the Bourbons. He ended his brilliant and colourful career on 
the field of Waterloo leading his division to a charge with bayonets 
by which one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy was 
defeated. Legend has it that he was wearing a top-hat at the time 
as he regarded himself as senior to the Duke of Wellington and 
objected to saluting him. 
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9. The development of the Colony has proceeded on com- 
paratively peaceful and constitutional lines. As long ago as 1802 
on the conclusion of hostilities between England and Spain, the 
inhabitants of the Colony, fearing that the island might be handed 
over to some other power by Britain in return for some concession 
elsewhere, petitioned the governor, praying that the island should 
Temain under British rule. Evidently British rule had already, 
despite the vicissitudes of administration begun to reconcile the 
discordant elements in the Colony and prepare the way for the 
evident progress of today. 


ro. Curiously, Spain was the first European colonial power to 
abolish slavery in its territories. This gesture took place in 1690 
when an edict was passed to this end; but it pertained to the 
aboriginal Indians and applied to Trinidad only. Spain could not, 
however, maintain this moral rectitude for long. Under economic 
pressure she introduced Negro slavery soon after. 


11. This system of human exploitation has had a profound 
influence on the inhabitants, socially, morally and artistically. 
And so has had the related system of East Indian immigration 
which followed eleven years after the abolition of slavery by 
Britain in 1834. 


12. The vast areas of cocoa and sugar cane, staple crops of the 
island and its mainstay before the discovery of oil, owe their culti- 
vation to these two systems of human labour which disappeared 
when they were no longer economically tenable in the face of the 
rising Industrial Age. The trade balance is principally maintained 
by the exportation of oil and its by-products of which the Colony 
was until recently the largest producer in the British Empire. 


13. One of the greatest problems the administration has had to 
deal with in the Colony is the devising of a satisfactory system of 
education, While the basis of this must remain English, the com- 
plex nature of a cosmopolitan community has demanded a 
broadening of this basis to avoid the wounding of a variety of 
racial susceptibilities. This can be appreciated when, in addition 
to the officially recognised government-aided primary and 
secondary schools of high standard in every important centre of 
the Colony, there are private Muslim schools, Hindu schools, a 
Chinese school and a Spanish school staffed by Venezuelans from 
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the neighbouring Republic. However, students from the Colony 
hold their own and even outstrip others in the best Universities of 
Europe and America. The present trend of education is undoubtedly 
from the purely academic to the technical and more immediately 
practical form of studies in keeping with the tendency accelerated 
by the war. Among the people handicraft, co-operatives, and 
back-to-the-land movement are noticeable. A number of ‘‘Youth 
Councils’’ or associations of young people seeking, in addition, a 
moral uplift, has made a welcome appearance. 


14. Social welfare work, touching every aspect of the com- 
munity, has long been successfully carried on by several religious 
bodies the most outstanding being that of the Roman Catholic 
Church to which the majority of the Christian inhabitants belong, 
chiefly as a result of the original conditions Spain attached to 
settlement in the island. Government has in recent years augmented 
this work by creating a department of its own with trained officers. 


15. The Health Departments both of the Municipality and the 
Government are doing good work in hospital administration and 
the enlightening of the individual by lectures and hygenic 
demonstrations. Gone are the days of epidemics, rampant prevent- 
able diseases, and an undue high percentage of infant mortality. 


16. An agricultural department with a trained technical staff and 
the Imperial College of Agriculture founded in 1921 keep the 
Colony abreast with the latest discoveries tending to the improve- 
ment of its soil and flora. 


17. The Colony has shown progress in almost every sphere of 
activity. A slum clearance scheme with a housing and planning 
programme is ridding the town of objectionable and insanitary 
tenements ; an extensive water scheme is planned ; hospitals are 
being enlarged and their equipment brought up to modem 
standard ; and attention is paid to other essentials of welfare. 
The British Council, which began operation in the Colony in 1943, 
is playing a notable part in the encouragement of art, music 
and literature. 
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TOBAGO 


18. Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time 
it was occupied by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 by Captain 
Keymis in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 1628 a 
grant of the Island was made by Charles I to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The Island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders 
were sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants who styled it 
New Walcheren. After a residence of about two years these 
settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians and Spaniards 
from Trinidad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant 
of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with 
a number of Courlanders, who settled on the north side. These 
were followed by a second Dutch Company in 1654, who, having 
effected a compromise with the Courlanders, established them- 
selves on the southern coast ; but in 1658 the Courlanders were 
overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the 
whole island until 1662, when the Dutch Company resigned their 
right to it. In this year Cornelius Lampsons procured Letters Patent 
from Louis XIV creating him Baron of Tobago and proprietor of 
the island under the Crown of France. 


1g. In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was 
renewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognise the Duke’s 
title, but in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the French 
Admiral Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch Admiral Binks 
was defeated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored 
the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his 
title to a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Tobago was declared neutral : the subjects of all 
European Powers were at liberty to form settlements or carry on 
commerce but not to place garrisons on it. At the peace of 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. 


20. In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under Duke of 
Bouillé after a most gallant defence by the Colonists. In 1783 it 
was surrendered by Treaty to the French Crown. On 15th April, 
1793, it was captured by a British Force under Admiral Lefrey 
and General Cuyler. It was once more restored to the French by 
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the Treaty of Peace in 1802, and again re-conquered in 1803 by 
Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 


21. Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of 
Assembly, its Legislative Council} its Privy Council and its 
numerous Law Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly 
was abolished and a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. 


22. The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when most 
of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar 
in Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this 
time resulted in a very depressed state of trade. 


23. Tobago finally became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the 
request of the Legislative Council following the disastrous 
Belmanna riots at Roxborough which cost the Colony a great deal 
ot money. 4 


24. The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the Metayer 
system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as 
a separate Colonial unit and on Ist January, 1889, the island was 
annexed to Trinidad as a joint Colony. 


25. Its financial affairs were run separately by a Financial Board 
and continued until rst January, 1899, when economic conditions 
had deteriorated to such an extent that the island became a Ward 
of Trinidad and the revenue and government of both islands were 
merged. 


26. The Government was formerly administered by a resident 
Administrator, subordinate to the Governor-in-Chief of the Wind- 
ward Islands at Grenada, and a Legislative Council was established 
by an Order in Council of the 7th February, 1877, to consist of not 
less than three persons designated by Her Majesty. 


27. By an Order in Council of 17th November, 1888, Tobago 
was amalgamated with Trinidad, the name of the new Colony 
being Trinidad and Tobago. The latter island was administered 
by a Commissioner appointed by the Governor of the United 
Colony, who was ex-officio a member of the Legislative Council. 
One unofficial member of Council represented Tobago. The 
Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of five members, 
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two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. The revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, but there 
was freedom of commercial intercourse between them and the 
laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws 
of both. 


28. By an Order in Council of the 2oth October, 1898, the Order 
in Council of November, 1888, was almost entirely revoked, and it 
was provided that the Island of Tobago should become a Ward of 
the United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; that the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged in those of the 
United Colony ; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad should 
be cancelled ; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of 
Trinidad should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to 
operate so far as they conflicted with the laws of Trinidad ; that 
all future Ordinances of the Legislature of the Colony should extend 
to Tobago with the proviso that the Legislature should be able to 
enact special and local Ordinances and Regulations applicable to 
Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. 


29. This order in Council was brought into effect on the 
Tst January, 1899, by a Proclamation of the Governor. The post of 
Commissioner ceased to exist, and the post of Warden was created. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Central Government : 

The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the Trinidad 
and Tobago (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1924, as 
amended by subsequent Orders in 1928, 1941 (2), 1942 and 1945. 


2. The 1924 Constitution was of the form of semi-representative 
government so common in the West Indies. There were twelve 
official, six nominated unofficial and seven elected members. Three 
of the officials the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General and 
the Treasurer, were ex-officio members. The remaining official 
members were nominated by the Governor. Official members were 
in a minority to unofficials, while elected members were consider- 
ably less than official and nominated members combined. The 1941 
Order in Council made the constitution representative by equalising 
the numbers of elected members and other members. This was 
done by cutting out the nine nominated official members and 
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increasing the elected members to nine. When the post of Financial 
Secretary was inaugurated, that officer replaced the Treasurer on 
the Legislative Council. 


3. The Executive Council, the composition of which is controlled 
by Royal Instructions passed in 1924, and 1941 has the same 
ex-officio members as the Legislative Council, as well as one 
nominated and four elected members. 


4. On the 3rd August, 1945, an amending Order in Council was 
introduced, bringing into effect a new franchise. This step arose 
out of a recommendation of the West Indian Royal Commission 
which suggested the introduction of the adult franchise in the West 
Indian colonies. The Secretary of State therefore directed the 
Governors concerned to appoint Franchise Committees to make 
recommendations. 


5. The Trinidad and Tobago Committee was appointed on the 
16th May, 1941, and reported on the 19th November, 1943. By a 
majority vote they recommended adult suffrage, and reduced the 
qualifications of a legislator. 


6. The Order in Council prescribed the following qualifications 
for election as a member of the Legislative Council. British 
nationality, adulthood, residence in the Colony for at least two years 
or domiciled in the Colony, qualification as a voter, literacy and 
property qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, or producing 
an income of $480 per annum or income qualification of $960 per 
annum. Government officials, ministers of religion, returning 
officers, bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal 
servitude or imprisonment for over one year, or persons of unsound 
mind were disqualified. 


7. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must have 
the same residential qualification as above and must also have 
resided in their electoral district for at least six months. Disqualified 
are bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servitude 
or imprisonment for a period of over one year and persons of 
unsound mind. : 


8. In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council that a committee be appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. A Com- 
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mittee was appointed in February, 1947, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Lennox O’Reilly, K.c. with 19 other members ‘‘to consider 
the reform of the Constitution and to submit proposals to be 
forwarded to His Majesty’s Government for a new Constitution 
having regard to the fact that (a) within recent years certain 
Colonies have been granted constitutions which placed them ahead 
of Trinidad, and (b) it is necessary that, in keeping with the spirit 
of the times ; the people of Trinidad and Tobago should be more 
fully associated in the management of their own affairs’. 


g. The Committee reported on the 16th March, 1948, to the 
Legislative Council. The report was considered on the 30th April 
and the 3rd May, 1948, and was adopted with changes on the 
latter day. The report with four minority reports attached and 
accompanied by several memoranda both for and against was then 
sent to the Secretary of State by the Governor. While the report 
was being considered by the Secretary of State some of the 
members of the Legislative Council went to England to consult with 
him and finally the Governor was invited in September, 1948, for 
consultation. In January, 1949, the Secretary of State’s outline of 
the new constitution was received by the Governor and it was 
immediately made public. : 


Io. The new constitution is very close to the Majority Report of 
the Constitution Committee as amended by the Legislative Council. 
It provides the following— 


A Legislative Council composed of the three ex-officio 
members, five nominated members and eighteen elected 
members presided over by a Speaker with neither an 
original nor a casting vote appointed by the Governor 
from outside the Council. : 


An Executive Council comprising the three ex-officio members, 
one nominated member and five elected members, the 
latter to be elected by the Legislative Council. The 
Executive Council is to be the chief instrument of policy. 


A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the Executive 
Council will be associated with the administrative work of 
Government Departments. 
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Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the consent 
of the Executive Council, but in the event of their refusing 
to give such permission with the approval of the Secretary 
of State. 

A Public Services Commission. 


Local Government : 

11. There are three Municipalities in the Colony, one in the City 
of Port-of-Spain and the others in the Boroughs of San Fernando 
and Arima. These Municipalities are regulated by local Ordinances. 
The adult franchise has not yet been introduced, only qualified 
burgesses being eligible to vote. 


12. The Port-of-Spain Council is comprised of 15 councillors who 
hold office for three years. One-third of these go out of office each 
year. Councillors elect five aldermen, and these hold office for 
three years. 


13. The San Fernando Council is of much the same constitution, 
except that the number of councillors is nine and the number of 
aldermen three. 


14. The Arima Borough Council is also similar, with six 
councillors and three aldermen. 


15. In 1946, seven County Councils were set up in each of the 
counties or groups of counties in Trinidad and the Island-Ward 
of Tobago. The elections are on the basis of adult franchise and 
the number of elected members is 14 in Tobago, varying to eight 
in some of the other districts. They are presided over by the elected 
members for the corresponding constituencies of the Legislative 
Council and are of an advisory nature only. 


Franchise : 

16. Under the new franchise, the majority of adults irrespective 
of sex are now able to vote. The exceptions are a few persons who 
by nationality or default or a sufficiently long period of residence 
do not qualify. In numbers the electorate has now risen from 
about 30,000 to 260,000. 


17. The eligibility to vote is now more or less equally divided 
between the sexes. Women can sit in the Legislative Council. There 
are two women (nominated) members. 


F 
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Elections : 

18. The first general election under the adult franchise was held 
on the rst of July, 1946, for the Legislative Council. The elections 
were orderly with no instance of violence recorded. A system of 
symbols was introduced to enable the large percentage of illiterates 
to vote. That this was successful was proved by the relatively small 
percentage of rejected votes. The response of the electorate was 
encouraging having regard to the fact that the system was new to 
the majority of the voters and the weather on that day was 
inclement. Of a total electorate of 259,512, 137,281 voted, the 
percentage being 52.9. Rejected ballots were 6.1 per cent. 


1g. The first general election for County Councils was held on 
the 28th October, 1946. The election procedure was practically the 
same as for the Legislative Council elections, except that the voters 
could vote for two candidates on one ballot paper. The election 
day was orderly and quiet, but the response of the electorate was 
not so good and only 36.8 per cent. voted. The percentage of 
rejected votes was 9.2. This increase was probably due to the 
added complication of voters having to vote for two persons on 
the same ballot paper. 


20. A Committee has been appointed to consider the reform of 
the existing system of local government in the Colony exclusive of 
the three existing Municipalities. 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 


21. The Colony of Trinidad and Tobago is divided into adminis- 
trative districts as follows :— : 


1. County of St. George, excluding City of Port-of-Spain and 
Borough of Arima—6 wards. 


2. County of Caroni—4 wards. 


3. County of Victoria, excluding Borough of San Fernando— 
5 wards. 


. County of St. Patrick—4q wards. 

. Counties of St. Andrew and St. David—7 wards. 
. Counties of Nariva and Mayaro—3 wards. 

. Island Ward of Tobago—7 parishes. 
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22. The nine elected members of the Legislative Council 
Tepresent North Port-of-Spain, South Port-of-Spain, San Fernando 
and the six districts shown above respectively. For the purpose of 
the County Councils the Eastern Counties have been divided into 
the two areas of St. Andrew-St. David and Nariva-Mayaro. 


23. On ist January, 1947, the County of St. Patrick was 
te-instituted as a separate unit under district administration. The 
combined Counties of St. Patrick and Victoria had been jointly 
administrated since 1933. 


24. Each administrative district is under a government officer, 
called a Warden, who, with his staff of officers, supervises the 
affairs of the several wards. These include the assessment and 
collection of taxes on land and buildings, the collection of revenue 
accruing from licences for spirit and wine retailers, clubs, vehicles 
other than motor vehicles, cinemas, dogs, the removal of timber ; 
land sales and royalties; market and abattoir fees; and other 
licences and fees over which the Warden has no control e.g. fire- 
arm, court fines, hospital dues, &c. The Wardens are also 
tesponsible for the maintenance of government lands and buildings, 
Crown ‘‘traces’’ and fire control, markets and abattoirs, public 
cemeteries, recreation grounds, game preservation and the preserva- 
tion of historic sites, the supply of water to areas devoid of water 
supply, the management of Government schools, and labour 
bureaux at the Warden’s Offices. Each Warden is statutory chair- 
man of the local health authority, old age pension and poor relief 
board and fire vigilance committee of his area. In addition he 
teports to Government on the general health, educational, 
agricultural conditions, &c., of his area. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Publicity : 

25. During 1949, various administrative and other reports were 
issued through the Information Officer’s Department to the Press 
and other interested parties. It also issued the agenda for regular 
and extraordinary meetings of the Legislative Council with related 
documents such as draft bills, regulations and minutes of meetings 
of the Council. There was, in addition, a large number of releases 
based upon reports issued by the Planning and Housing Com- 
mission, the Government Printer, the Chief Education Extension 
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Officer, the Works and Hydraulics Department, the District 
Administration and the Black Market Board. In all these cases 
nearly 100 per cent. publicity was obtained. 


26. Newsletters prepared by the Information Department were 
despatched to various addresses overseas including such places as 
Tanganyika in East Africa, the Gold Coast and Nigeria in West 
Africa, Fiji, Hong Kong, Cyprus, Central America, Ceylon and 
the United States of America. The recipients in the United States 
were mainly Trinidad students ; those in the United Kingdom 
consisted of students from the Colony, seven students’ hostels and 
several individuals formerly resident in the Colony or away from 
the Colony on leave. In addition to these newsletters 50 resumés 
of the contents of the local press of an average of 5,000 words 
were transmitted to various information agencies overseas. 


27. Over 300 special handouts received from the Central Office 
of Information were issued to all sections of the Press, and 
appreciable publicity was obtained. News items received from the 
Central Office of Information were also distributed to elementary, 
intermediate and secondary schools, adult education centres, the 
Municipalities, County Councils, Women’s Groups, Youth Clubs, 
Welfare Institutions and Hostels. Altogether over 800 such parcels 
were delivered by hand and post. 


28. Part of the publicity efforts of the Information Officer's 
Department consisted of the despatch to the Information Depart- 
ment, London of a large number of photographs depicting several 
industrial activities such as theshipping of bauxite from the North- 
West Peninsula (Carenage), biscuit making, the manufacture of 
cigarettes and clay products, and several new buildings such as the 
modern health centre at Morvant, Laventille a few miles east of 
Port-of-Spain and the modern Nurses’ Hostel at San Fernando, 
South Trinidad. In this way life and conditions in this Colony were 
visually projected in the United Kingdom. 


29. During the year the Colony was fortunate in being visited 
by the Crown Film Unit and a photographer and feature writer 
attached to the Central Office of Information. The unit operated 
for several weeks in the Colony, and collected valuable film-making 
material depicting socio-economic conditions. 
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30. In April, 1949 a fire destroyed the film vault of the Informa- 
tion Officer's Department and a considerable number of films 
projecting the British way of life and thought was lost with the 
Tesuit that there were only 733 issues of 35 m.m. films to 49 local 
cinemas in 1949 as compared with 2,759 in 1948. In 16 m.m. films, 
104 shorts were received in 1949, but the distribution of these films 
was greatly restricted partly on account of the fire and partly on 
account of the reduction in the number of privately owned 16 m.m. 
mobile units in operation. 

31. The three mobile cinema units operated in Trinidad and 
Tobago by the Education Department gave 560 shows in 1949. 
Of these, 409 were in Trinidad and 151 in Tobago. It was estimated 
that over 172,000 persons saw these free shows in 1949. The two 
units which operated in Trinidad covered 22,000 miles. They 
travelled as far north-east as Matelot, a distance of 75 miles from 
Port-of-Spain, and as far south-west as Icacos, a distance of 
85 miles. The unit in Tobago covered 7,000 miles, travelling as far 
as 75 miles from its base in Scarborough. More than 200 films 
were issued to these units in the course of the year. 

Public Relations : 

32. During 1949 there was a notable expansion of the activities 
of the Information Officer’s Department in the sphere of public 
relations. It was inevitable that this should have been so having 
regard to the remarkable events of the year : the announcement 
of the grant of a new Constitution ; the appointment of a Local 
Government Committee to consider the grant of wider powers and 
larger responsibilities to local authorities, County Councils, &c., 
and the Local Government (Financial) Commission from the United 
Kingdom. 

33. To a rapidly developing civic consciousness, these events 
gave a tremendous impetus. Of some 500 personal enquiries made 
at this office during 1949, over 300 related to adjustments of minor 
and occasionally major problems connected with the administration 
of one Government department or another. A large number of 
questions pertaining to Government were answered in the weekly 
Government-sponsored radio programme ‘‘What the People Want 
to Know’. 

34. During the year over 400 public interest documents were 
received from the Secretariat for sale to the public and for free 
distribution to specified addresses. Copies were issued to members 
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of the Legislative Council, all sections of the Press, the Municipali- 
ties, the Public Libraries, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Agricultural Society, the Sugar Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Trades Unions and other organisations. There was a sustained 
demand for public interest documents, and many persons availed 
themselves of the facilities offered for their purchase at the 
centrally located Information Office. 

35. A large quantity of informative material and photographs 
received from the Central Office of Information was also distributed 
to Government departments, the Education Extension Service, the 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, the Agricultural Society 
and the Chamber of Commerce. In every case expressions of 
appreciation were received of the usefulness of these articles and 
photographs. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures used in the Colony are the English 
weights and measures; the secondary standards, which are 
patterns of the Colonial standards are compared with the Colonial 
standards by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of Customs 
and Excise and the Director of Surveys, during the month of April 
once every three years and the Colonial standards are verified with 
the standards at the department of the Board of Trade once in 


every ten years. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 
List of Main Newspapers and Periodicals published in the Colony 
of Trinidad and Tobago during 1949. 
MAIN NEWSPAPERS 
Title Published 


Port-of-Spain Gazette ... ... daily, except Mondays and day 
after public holidays 


Trinidad Publishing Company’s 
Group, comprising :— 
(i) Sunday Guardian 


(ii) Trinidad Guardian «. daily, except Mondays and day 
after public holidays 
(iii) Evening News + daily, except Sundays and public 
holidays 
Catholic News one .. Saturdays only 
Caribbean Herald os ... Saturdays only 
Vanguard ae .. Saturdays only 
Sportsman ee ++» Sundays only 
The People ae ... Saturdays only 


The Clarion on .. Saturdays only 
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PERIODICALS 
(Alphabetical Order) 
Title Published 
Callaloo ... ae +» monthly 
Caribbean Medical Journal ... quarterly a 
Civil Service Review ... «bi-monthly 
C.I.C. Annual one ++» annually 
Diocese of Trinidad and monthly wee 
Tobago 
G. G. Review one + monthly 
Guardian Guide of Trinidad ... annually ae 
Proceedings of the Agricultural quarterly aS 
Society of Trinidad and 
Tobago 


The Federated News Letter ... monthly 


The Hilarian ‘at «. annually eee 


The Indian aes +. monthly Ses 
The Moravian Church News ... quarterly ms 
The Observer on + monthly See 


The Queen’s Royal College annually 
Chronicle 
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Remarks 


public affairs review, 
fiction, humour 


professional 


official organ of the 
Civil Service 
Association of 
Trinidad and Tobago 

school magazine of 
St. Mary’s College 
of the Immaculate 
Conception 

religious 


commercial 


reference book 


self descriptive 


journal of the 
Federated Workers 
Trade Union 

Bishop Anstey’s High 
School magazine 


commerce, politics, 
religion, trade 


religious 


organ of Indian 
opinion 


self descriptive 
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Title 
The Outlook 


The Spectator 


The Trinidad Presbyterian 


Trinidad Baptist Messenger 


Trinidad Muslim League 


Bulletin 


Tropical Agriculture 


Caribbean Quarterly ... 
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PERIODICALS—Continued 


Published 


«+ monthly 


monthly 


«« monthly 


bi-monthly 


monthly 


++@ monthly 


quarterly 


Remarks 


cultural and economic 


journal of Indian 
opinion 


issued under the 
auspices of the 
Presbytery of 
Trinidad 

religious 


Teligious 
\ 


ae 


journel of Imperial 
College of Tropical 
Agriculture 


journal ‘of the Extra 
Mural . Department 
of the: University 
College af the West 
Indies \ 
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Chapter6: Bibliography 


The following publications constitute a selected list of social and 
economic reports and books on the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago 
arranged in chronological order :— 


Travels in Trinidad : 1805—McCallum 


Geology of Trinidad, 1860 Part I of the West Indian Survey : 
By G. P. Wall and J. C. Sawkins, F.a.s. 


Introduction to the geography of Trinidad—1861—Fortune 
Historical and statistical review of the Island of Trinidad--1865--Hart. 
Oisiaux de l’ile de Trinidad : 1866—Leotaud. 

Trinidad : Historical and descriptive—1866—Gamble. 

Almanack, 1866-68 : 1871-72: 1874-75: 1878-79—Guppy. 


History of Tobago, 1867: By Henry Iles Woodcock, Chief Justice 
of the Island. : 

A Creole Grammar—1869—J. J. Thomas. 

Historie de la Trinidad—1876 : Borde. 

Trinidad, 1884: By L. A. A. de Verteuil : its Georgraphy, Natural 
resources, Administration and Prospects. : 

Trinidadians, 1887: By Jose M. Bodu: Chronological review of 
evente which occurred in the Island from conquest to 1887. 
The Franchise Commission, Trinidad, 1888: Proceedings of the 
Royal Commission to consider and report as to the proposed 
Franchise and division of the Colony into Electoral Districts. 

Journal of the Field Naturalists’ Club, Volume 1, 1892 : containing 
papers read at the club meetings, extracts from the proceedings 
of other similar societies, items concerning exploration and 
explorers, collections and collectors, one of its special features 
being economical natural history. 

Tere, Land of the Humming Bird, 1893: Specially written for the 
Trinidad Court of the World's Fair, Chicago: By Henry James 
Clarke, F.8.8. 

Trinidad journal d’un missionaire dominicain des Antilles anglaises— 
1893 : Colthonay. 

Geography of Trinidad and Tobago—1894: de Suze 

History of Trinidad, 2 Vols. 1896: Fraser. 

The Trinidad Reviewer, Parts I and II, 1899-1900: By T. Fitz Evan 
Eversley : containing papers or Essays on all the chief and 
important matters relating to Trinidad either political, agricul- 
tural, commercial, educational, or otherwise. 

Present prospect of the famous and fertile Island of Tobago—1901 : 
Poyntz 

New illustrated guide to Trinidad—1901: Paget. 

History of the Port-of-Spain water questions and the events which 
led up to the occurrences of 23rd March, 1903: Paget. 

Little Folks of Trinidad, 1901: By Joseph A. de Suze: a short 
descriptive, historical and geographical account of the Island. 

Book of Trinidad—1904 : Jackson, 
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Trinidad and Trinidadians—1910:  Inniss, 

Sea Fish of Trinidad—1910 : By Henry Vincent. 

Coronation Souvenir—1911: Franklin. 

Trinidad Then and Now; By J. N. Brierley : series of sketchos in 
connection with the progress and prosperity of Trinidad and the 
Author’s personal reminiscences of life in the Island from 
1874-1912 : 

Unification— United West Indics—1912 : Rippon. 

Guide to Trinidad : Collins. 

John Morton of Trinidad—1916 : Morton. 

Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago—1924 : By the Government of 
Trinidad and Tobago ; Unofiicial publication for the use of those 
who wish to know something about the Colony and _ its 
institutions. 

Silvicutural Notes—1930: By R. C. Marshall: notes on the 
Silviculture of the more important timber trees of Trinidad and 
Tobago with information on the formation of woods. 

Problems of Trinidad—1933 : By Sir Norman Lamont, Baronet : a 
collection of speeches and writings on subjects connected with 
the Colony. 

Trinidad Village—M. J. Herskovits. 

The Flora and Fauna of Trinidad—By R. O. Williams (Director of 
Agriculture) & R. O. Williams, Jnr. 

An Outline of the History of Trinidad—1934 : By M. T. Benjamin. 

Cuda to Trinidad and Tobago, 2nd Edition —1936-37: By Ernest 

. Digby : a comprehensive guide for tourists and visitors to 
hess Islands, 

Trinidad end Tobago Disturbances—1937 : Report by Commission, 

Fifty wasted years—1938 : de Verteuil. 

Glory Dead—1 Calder-Marshall. 

Guide to Trinidad : Collens. 

Tho Arena Massacre Trinidad—documents relating to the massacre of 
the Governor Don Jose de Leon Y. Echales, other officials and 
missionaries at Francisco do la Arena by Indians on 
1st December, 99° collected and translated by Father 

. J. Buissi -p., San Rafacl, and published by the Historical 
Ay of ' idad and Tobago—1938. 

The Island of Tobago, British West Indies: By  Lieut.-Comdr. 
c. BE, R. Alford, p.s.c., R.N., (Ketd.), with a foreword by 
Sir Charles F. Belcher, k.c.B., 0.3.5. 

Fauna of Trinidad, Parts I to V: By William J. Kaye and others, 

Historical sketches, in four volumes : By Dr. K. S. Wise : published. 
with a view to stimulating interest in the past history of the 
Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. 

Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee, Trinidad and Tobago- 1943 

Experimental Fisheries Survey in Trinidad, Tobago and British 
Guiana—1945. Published by the Anglo-American Commission. 

The Sea Fisheries of Trinidad and Tobago : By Dr. H. H. Brown, 
M.A. Php + Development and Welfare Bulletin No. 2. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago : Law of the Constitution : 
By Charles Reis, | Barrister-at-Law, Ist 9 Edition, 1915 ; 
2nd Fuition, 1931; 38rd Edition, 1947 3 brief history of Govern- 
ment and Laws under Spanish and British Rules ; 3rd Edition, 
revised and rewritten, commemorating 150 years of British Rule, 
1797-1947, 
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Report of the Legislative Council General Elections 1946 ; published 
in Trinidad 1947. 

Report on the County Council Elections 1946; published in 
Trinidad 1947. 

Report on West Indian Shipping Services (Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee.) 

Report of the Commission on Local Government (Financial Relation- 
ships with Government), 1949: des Forges and Innvie. 

Report. of the Soulbury Commission on the Sugar Industry in Trinidad 
(Government Printer 1948). 

A Survey of the Trinidad Medical Services, 1814-1044 : By R. Scheult, 
M.D. c.M. (Edin.) 1948. 

Report of the Economic Committee (Government Printer, 1949). 


Additional information can also be found n the Blue Books of 
the Colony (up to 1938) and the various Departmental Annual 
Administration Reports, Hansards (Debates in the Legislative 
Council of Trinidad and Tobago), Roval Gazettes and Annual 
Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 


Col. 182. Agriculture in Trinidad and Tobago. 
Cmd. 6070 Labour conditions in the West Indies (Orde Browne). 
Cmd. 6174 West Indian Royal Commission 1938-1939— 
Recommendations. 
Col. 184 Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1940-1942 
(Stockdale). 
Col. 212 Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1945-1946 
(Macpherson) 
Cmd. 6607 West Indian Royal Commission Report, 1938, 
6608 West Indian Koyal Commission Report (Engledow)— 
Report on the Agriculture, Fisherics, Forestry and 
Veterinary Matters. 
Cmd. 6654 Report of the West Indian Committee of the Commission 
on Higher Education in the Colonies (Irvine), 1944. 
Cmd. 6656 West Indian Royal Commission 1938-1939. Statement 
of action taken on the recommendations. 
Col. 195 Nutrition in the British West Indies (Platt). 
Cmd. 7120 Closer Association of Britsh West Indian Colonies, 1947. 
Conference on the Closer Association of the British West. 
Indian Colonies (Montego Bay, Jamaica, Sept. 1947), 
Cmd. 7291 Part I 
Col. 218 Part II (Proceedings). 
Col. 215 Trade Union Organisation and Industrial Relations in 
Trinidad (Dalley) 1948. 
Maps of general interest on sale to the Public are as follows :— 
1: 150,000 Topographical Map of Trinidad. 
1: 50,000 Topographical Map of Trinidad and Tobago in 
9 shcets. 
1: 250,000 Road Map of Trinidad. 
Sketch Map of Port-of-Spain—approximately 6 inches to 1 mile. 
Census Album : 1: 450,000 Trinidad and Tobago—showing 
administrative divisions and distribution of agriculture and 
mineral products. 
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Technical publications of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission and the Caribbean Commission. 
Price per Copy 


(a) Fisheries Series U.S. $ Sterling Francs Guilders 

The Crawfish Industry of the Bahamas 

(Mimeographed Pamphlet) we 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 
Fresh and Brackish Water Fish culture 

(Mimeographed Pamphlet) «0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 
An Experimental Fishery Survey in 

Trinidad, Tobago and British Guiana 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 
Guide to Commercial Shark Fishing 

in the Caribbean Area... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Spiny Lobster Industry of the 

Caribbean and Florida... 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 


(b) Crop Inquiry Series 
Livestock in the Caribbean (Crop 
Inquiry Series No.1)... 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Grasses and Grassland Management 
in the Caribbean (Crop Inquiry 


Series No. 2)... 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Grain Crops in the Caribbean (Crop 
Inquiry Series No. 3) aa 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 


Root Crops and Legumes in the 
Caribbean (Crop Inquiry Series 


No. 4) 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Vegetables in the Caribbean (Crop 

Inquiry Series No 5)... 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
The Sugar Industry of the Caribbean 

(Crop Inquiry Series No 6) « 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 


(c) Trade Bulletins 
The Sugar Trade of the Caribbean 


(External Trade Bulletin No. 1) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Cement Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 2)... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Fish Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 3)... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Tobacco Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 4)... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 


The Dairy Products Trade of the 
Caribbean (external Trade Bulletin 


No 5) 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Meat Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 6)... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Vegetable Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 7) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
Caribbean Medical Centre ... vs 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Caribbean Tourist Trade : A Regional 

Approach 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Forest Research Within the Caribbean 

Area . 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Caribbean Land Tenure Syt mposium.. 1.50 7/6 340.00 3.00 


Industrial Development of Puerto 

Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 

United States—Report of the United 

States Section, Caribbean 

Commission —. 1.50 7/6 340.00 3.00 
Year Book of Caribbean Research 1948 2.00 10/- 450.00 4.00 
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H.R.H. Princess ALICE AT THE PitcH Lake. During 
her stay in the Colony Princess Alice visited several centres 
of industry and learning. In the picture Her Royal Highness 
is seen standing upon the famous Pitch Lake at La Brea. 
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REPORT 


ON 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO, 1950 
PART I 


General Review of the Year 


DurinG the year the Colony was honoured by an official visit 
from Her Royal Highness Princess Alice of Athlone and the 
Earl of Athlone. The visit began on the 24th March, just 
about one month after Princess Alice’s installation as Chancellor of 
the University College of the West Indies at Mona, Jamaica. On 
their arrival, the royal visitors were met by a guard of honour after 
which they drove through the city of Port-of-Spain with mounted 
escort. In spite of slight showers, thousands of men and women 
lined the dock and city streets for several hours to cheer the royal 


party. 


2. In the course of their 10-day stay in the Colony, Princess Alice 
and the Ear! of Athlone visited many parts of the Colony and met 
many people drawn from all walks of life. Throughout their stay, 
they took a keen interest in the developments which are taking 
place in the Colony, and especially those in the educational field. 
Her Royal Highness, accompanied by the Earl of Athlone, visited 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, and leading secondary 
schools of the Colony and several new industrial projects. Wherever 
they went, they were accorded a warm and cordial welcome which 
bore eloquent testimony to the loyalty and devotion of the people 
of Trinidad and Tobago to the Royal Family. 


3. The Royal Party stayed in the Colony until the 4th April when 
they departed in the s.s. Bayano for Jamaica on their way back to 
England. Echoing the sentiments of the people, a local newspaper 
aptly observed: ‘‘Their Royal Highnesses were welcome in our 
midst. In leaving, they can be assured that they have done a great 
deal to renew and cement treasured bonds. The best wishes of the 
people of Trinidad and the West Indies go with them, and we trust 
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they will accept these wishes both for themselves and as a token of 
the loyalty of West Indians to Their Majesties the King and 
Queen’’. 


Administration : 


4. The administration of the Colony was carried on by the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. P. M. Renison, C.M.G., as Acting Governor, 
from the beginning of the year until the roth April, when the new 
Governor Major-General Sir Hubert Elvin Rance, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 
c.B., arrived with Lady Rance and took the oaths of office with 
due ceremony in the Legislative Council Chamber. 


New Constitution : 


5. As foreshadowed in the Secretary of State’s despatch of the 
7th January, 1949, announcing the grant of a new constitution to 
the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago, a General Election was held 
in September, 1950, to fill the eighteen constituencies for which the 
new constitution provides. The pre-election campaigns were 
vigorous, and, at times heated and raucous, but the election itself 
was peaceful and orderly. Sixty-seven per cent. of the total elec- 
torate went to the polls. 


6. On the 20th October, in the presence of a large and representa- 
tive gathering, including Governors and other distinguished repre- 
sentatives for the other British Caribbean Colonies, the first 
session of the newly elected legislature was ceremonially opened by 
His Excellency the Governor. In the course of His Excellency’s 
address were the following words :— 

“It must be remembered that it is the intention of His 
Majesty’s Government that this Constitution should be of a 
transitional nature and that the aim of policy for Trinidad 
and Tobago must be the early attainment of a Constitution 
under which the Government will be directly responsible to 
the people whose affairs it controls. The success or failure of 
this Constitution will therefore determine the rate at which 
further political progress can be made... ”’ 


7. His Excellency emphasized that it must be the first aim of the 
new Legislature to utilize the full resources of Trinidad and Tobago, 
and commended to the Legislature, for immediate study and early 
decision, the 39-million dollar Five-Year Economic Programme 
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which had been laid before the previous Legislature on the 
16th June, 1950. The programme, His Excellency explained, 
represented an attempt on the part of Government to formulate and 
carry out a wide range of policies aimed at the production of in- 
creased wealth, the raising of the earning power of the people, and, 
thereby, their standard of living. The programme is not exclusively 
confined to productive works; it covers the whole field, social as well 
as economic, and seeks to secure balanced progress in every 
direction. 


Appointment of Ministers : 


8. On the 24th October, four days after the opening of the first 
session of the new legislature, His Excellency announced the 
appointment of five Ministers. This important constitutional develop- 
ment was made possible by the provisions of section 20 (2) (@) 
of the Trinidad and Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council, 1950, 
whereby the Governor may by directions in writing charge any 
member of the Executive Council, other than an ex-officio member, 
with the administration of any department or subject during such 
time as it shall be declared to be a department or subject which may 
be assigned to members other than ex-officio members. The mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, other than ex-officio members, are 
elected by the Legislative Council from the elected element on the 
Council. Thus for the first time in the history of the Colony elected 
members have been given a real insight into and share in the day 
to day business of administration. The subjects assigned to the 
Ministers are: (1) Education and Social Services; (2) Labour, 
Industry and Commerce; (3) Agriculture and Lands; (4) Com- 
munications and Works; (5) Health and Local Government. The 
Ministers have also been charged with the administration of the 
departments concerned with these subjects. The ex-officio members 
of the Executive Council, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney 
General and the Financial Secretary, were charged with the adminis- 
tration of the remaining departments of Government. 


British Caribbean Federation : 


g. Perhaps the most widely discussed report of the year by the 
press, the public and politicians alike was that of the Standing 
Closer Association Committee which had met under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Hubert Rance. In a carefully worded and closely 
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reasoned document the Committee recommended the formation of 
a British Caribbean Federation comprising Barbados, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Kitts-Nevis, 
Montserrat, Trinidad and Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia 
and Dominica as the shortest path towards a real political 
independence for the British peoples of the region within the 
framework of the British Commonwealth. 


to. Having explained the underlying principles which guided it 
in framing its detailed proposals, the Committee recommended 
inter alia : 

(a) a Federal Legislature consisting of a Governor-General, 
Senate and House of Assembly with exclusive power to 
deal with a range of 21 subjects, including defence, exter- 
nal affairs, exchange control and the raising of loans; 


(b) the appointment of two senators for each unit except 
Montserrat—a total of 23; 


(c) the allocation of seats in the House of Assembly on the 
following basis: Barbados 4; British Guiana 6; British 
Honduras 2; Jamaica 16; Antigua 2; St. Kitts-Nevis 2; 
Montserrat 1; Trinidad and Tobago 9; Grenada 2; 
St. Vincent 2; St, Lucia 2; and Dominica 2, a total of 50; 


(d) a Federal Executive or ‘‘Council of State’’ of not more 
than 14 members which shall be the policy-making instru- 
ment in the constitution. On its advice the Governor- 
General would normally be bound to act, except in matters 
affecting defence, foreign affairs, and the financial stability 
of the Federation; 


(e) the introduction of money bills in the House of Assembly 
only, and on the responsibility of the Council of State; 


(f) the working out of financial relations between the Federal 
and unit governments on the basis of mutually acceptable 
agreements; and 


(g) the allocation to the Federation of 25 per cent. of the 
customs duties and the postal revenue (as soon as the 
Federation assumes responsibility for postal services) to 
meet federal expenditure. 
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11. The far-reaching proposals contained in the report were 
debated by the Legislature in July. As was to be expected, there 
was a division of opinion, not on the question of federation, but 
on the question whether the report should be referred to a Select 
Committee of the Legislative Council for detailed study and recom- 
mendations. At length, after three days’ debate, the minority who 
held the latter view was outvoted and the recommendations of the 
Standing Closer Association Committee were accepted by majority 
vote. Public reaction was overwhelmingly in favour of the decision 
taken by the Legislature, and the press commented that ‘‘Trinidad 
has now aligned itself by a majority vote of its Legislature with the 
most important cause ever agitated in the West Indies, Thereby it 
has set an example which others ought speedily to follow’’. By the 
end of the year, however, the report had not yet been discussed by 
several of the major territories in the British Caribbean area. 


Proposals for the unification of public services : 


12. Another report of considerable regional significance which 
came under consideration during the year was that of the Holmes 
Commission on the unification of the public services of the British 
Caribbean Area. The Commission recommended inter alia the 
establishment, with or without Federation, of nine unified services, 
namely, Administration, Agriculture, Civil Aviation, Forestry, 
Legal, Medical, Police (commissioned ranks), Postal and Prison. 
They also advocated the establishment of a Caribbean Public Ser- 
vices Commission with power to deal with promotions and transfers 
within the area. - 


13. One of the principal problems which the Commission 
examined was that of securing a flow of well-qualified recruits to 
the Civil Services of the Caribbean, there being a pressing need for 
entrants with good educational qualifications who could eventually 
be promoted to the most senior posts. As a preliminary step towards 
the solution of this problem, the Commission recommended the 
creation of a new cadet grade in the administrative service to attract 
young men and women with university degrees, and looked forward 
to the West Indies University College proving itself a valuable 
source. The Commission, however, made it clear that they did not 
look askance at the filling of higher posts in the administrative 
grade by the promotion of experienced clerical officers. Nor were 
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they opposed to the promotion of young clerical officers at an early 
stage in their career to the cadet grade. At the end of the year 
no decision had been taken on the report as a whole, but provision 
was made in the draft budget for 1951 for the appointment of two 
Administrative Cadets. 


Unification of British Caribbean Currency 

14. In step with the tendency to a regional approach to common 
problems, the Legislature passed a bill on the 12th June imple- 
menting an agreement made at a regional conference, for the 
establishment of a unified system of currency notes and coins for 
the Eastern Group of territories in the British Caribbean, namely, 
Barbados, British Guiana, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago and the Windward Islands. 

15. Under the provisions of the Ordinance, which will come into 
effect on a date to be proclaimed by the Governor, the unit of 
currency will be a West Indian dollar equivalent to four shillings 
and two pence of sterling in London. The sole power to issue and 
redeem notes will be vested in a ‘“‘Board of Commissioners of 
Currency, British Caribbean Territories (Eastern Group)’’ and notes 
. will be in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20 and 100 dollars. The 
coinage will consist of fifty, twenty, ten and five-cent pieces made 
of cupronickel, and one-cent and half-cent pieces made of bronze. 
Trinidad has been proposed as the headquarters of the Regional 
Currency Board. 


*Trend of the Economy : 

16. During the year 1950 the largest positive trading balance for 
more than a decade was achieved in spite of the fact that imports 
reached an all time record. The level of employment continued 
high and improved noticeably over 1949 and wage increases were 
secured by large numbers of workers. The generation and utiliza- 
tion of electric power expanded, the output of some local industries 
increased, the production of some branches of agriculture, notably 
citrus was improved, and encouraged by favourable legislation 
several new industries were established. The numbers of visitors 
and passengers from overseas arriving in the Colony, especially 
from hard currency areas, were considerably greater than in the 








*Extracted from the Economic Report for the last quarter of 1950, 
issued by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 
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previous year ; the large volume of transhipment cargoes passing 
through Trinidad was stepped up by nearly 25 per cent. and 
bunkers supplied to shipping rose by 19 per cent. The numbers of 
motor vehicles on the roads increased appreciably, private cars by 
7 per cent., taxis by 39 per cent., goods vehicles by 8 per cent. and 
tractors and trailers by 56 per cent. while the number of telephones 
installed for commercial and private users rose by some 8 per cent. 
Government revenue remained buoyant and surplus over expendi- 
ture was achieved. Small savings deposited at the Post Office 
exceeded withdrawals for the first time for three years; Commercial 
bank deposits increased by 6 per cent. during the year ; and the 
numbers and authorized capital of locally registered new companies 
greatly exceeded those of 1949. 


17. There were also, of course, some setbacks. Decreases were 
noted in the production of several local industries—rum, edible oil, 
soap, cigarettes and sugar (the decline in sugar however, can be 
discounted as purely a temporary setback due to unfavourable 
weather) and more important still, no increase was registered in the 
output of crude petroleum. 


18. Government revenue, although it exceeded expenditure, was 
slightly below the 1949 figure. Government expenditure which 
tends to be more inelastic than Government income increased more 
rapidly than revenue and the surplus achieved in 1950 was only 
$0.8 million compared with $8.5 million in 1949 and $6.7 million 
in 1948. 

1g. The intractable problems of public transport remained 
unsolved in 1950 and losses to be met from public funds increased 
by 26 per cent. to $24 million. 


20. The general increases in prices during the year, the six point 
increase in the Cost of Living Index, the expansion in bank deposits 
and accommodation and enlargement of the currency note circula- 
tion, all pointed to the inflationary pressures exerted on the whole 
economy. 


21. On balance however, all the short term and obvious indica- 
tions were bright and gave the appearance of a strongly developing 
and buoyant economy. It is examination of the longer term and 
underlying trends which reveals the need for a more cautious assess- 
ment of the trend of the economy. 
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22. More detailed study shows that the large positive balance of 
trade resulted from a pronounced movement in the terms of trade 
in favour of the Colony’s exports, that the volume of exports did 
not increase whilst the volume of imports expanded appreciably 
and the expansion was largely in the form of direct consumers goods 
rather than of the capital goods and raw materials needed for further 
development. 


23. The. production of oil, which represented 75 per cent. in value 
of the total exports in 1950 and provides the bulk of the Government 
revenue, not only failed to expand, but the proportion of flowing, 
as compared with pumped production, fell by 4 per cent, continuing 
a trend which has been apparent for some time; moreover explu- 
ratory drilling revealed no new large reserves. 


24. The present buoyancy of the economy is seen therefore as 
resulting largely from inflationary pressures overseas, and the 
present structure of the economy as leaving the Colony very exposed 
to the effects of overseas changes. There are however good reasons 
to anticipate that before any adverse changes could have serious 
effect, the underlying position will be materially strengthened by 
the further development of oil refining which is now underway, by 
the expansion of sugar manufacturing and of local food production 
and by the extension of local manufacturing. 


Industrial development : 

25. Though the economy of Trinidad and Tobago is and is likely 
to remain predominantly agricultural, increasing attention is being 
paid to the expansion and diversification of local industry as a 
means of providing supplementary employment and a_ higher 
standard of living for the Colony’s rapidly expanding population. 
In the course of the year under review, two important legislative 
measures were passed to stimulate industrial development, and 
though only a short time has elapsed, the beneficial results of this 
policy are already plainly perceptible. A summary of these 
measures which have been widely publicised at home and overseas 
by means of an attractive brochure entitled ‘‘Opportunity for 
Industry” is given below. 


Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) Ordinance : 


26. The Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) Ordinance, 1950, makes 
provisions for relief from income tax in aid of certain industries. 
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Among other things, it provides for the writing off of assets within 
a shorter period than normally would be possible and enables ex- 
penditure on scientific research to be deducted as an expense in 
computing the profits or gains of a trade. 


27. The Ordinance is applicable to a wide range of industries, viz: 
sawmilling, brewing, baking, printing, bookbinding and _litho- 
graphy (excluding the printing and publication of newspapers, 
magazines, reviews and other periodicals by the proprietors for 
their account); the distilling of rum; the manufacture of shirts, 
glass, paper, sugar, nails, screws and bolts, biscuits, ice, fertilizers, 
bricks, tiles and concrete blocks, edible oil, fats, soaps, and allicd 
products, bay rum and perfumed spirits, methylated spirits, 
furniture, packages and crates, gas and flavouring extracts, aerated 
beverages, tobacco, cigarette and tobacco snuff, matches, fibre; and 
the working of mines, oil wells or other sources of mineral deposits. 


Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance : 


28. The Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1950, provides for 
the granting of relief from customs duty and income tax to persons 
establishing new industries in the Colony, Any firm declared by the 
Governor in Council to be a pioneer industry is granted a 5-year 
exemption from payment of Customs duty on plant, equipment, 
machinery and factory building materials imported into the Colony. 
Pioneer firms are also granted relief from the payment of income tax 
for five years, the five-year ‘‘holiday’’ commencing not from the date 
of the establishment of the business but from the date when com- 
mercial production begins. Hence pioneer firms are able to enjoy 
five clear years of untaxed profits. 


29. But this is not all. Depreciation is deemed to commence in 
the first year after the end of the tax holiday. In that year +o 
per cent. of the original capital value of plant and equipment and 
ro per cent. of that of lands and buildings may be written off, so 
that in its sixth year of production the pioneer industry is likely to 
pay little income tax. Thereafter further depreciation proceeds at 
lower rates. As depreciation does not begin until the sixth year, the 
amount exempted from the tax during the ‘‘tax holiday’ is much 
greater than the true income. 
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Pioneer Industries : 

30. The Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance came into effect in 
March, 1950 and, by the end of the year, the following industries 
had been declared pioneers: brewing, glass making, electro plating, 
the manufacture of stapled and nailed boxes, veneers, plywood, 
barrel staves and wooden handles, cardboard boxes, stock feeds, 
cornmeal, time recording instruments, textiles, drill pipe wipers, 
valve inserts, piston rod packing. 

31. There were also under consideration at that time recommenda- 
tions (subsequently approved) in respect of sawmilling and the 
manufacture of boots, shoes, handbags, paints, oils, colours, 
varnishes, enamels, ladies lingerie and beachwear. 


32. Satisfactory levels of production were achieved by several of 
the pioneer industries and market prospects were encouraging. The 
domestic consumption of beer, for example, showed remarkable 
increase and output of stock feeds, cardboard boxes and stapled 
boxes was limited only by the materials supply position. Export 
of time recording instruments reached a high level. 


33. The pioneer industries so far established in the Colony appear 
to have been influenced by the factors of Men and Markets. Where 
labour of the skill required has not been immediately available, it 
has proved easy to train it. Where the domestic market has not 
been able to absorb the product, the position of the island ‘‘at the 
crossroads of the Caribbean’ has enabled the wider markets of 
North and South America to be reached without difficulty. 


34. Several of the pioneer industries are still in the very early 
stages of manufacture and figures of actual, as well as anticipated, 
production are at best rough estimates. The value of pioneer output 
up to 15th December, 1950, was, according to returns made by the 
manufacturers, more than $773,000; but this is based on approxi- 
mate figures for six industries only. If the hopes of the pioneer 
manufacturers materialize, the value of the total annual production 
in future, estimated on the basis of returns submitted by eight 
manufacturers, should be of the order of $4,426,000. 


Industrial Loan Fund : 

35. In addition to the aids to industry already described, Govern- 
ment proposes to provide financial assistance to certain enterprises, 
particularly small ones. Existing facilities for financing industry do 
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not cover the whole field so that it frequently happens that an enter- 
prise which may be successful in the long run cannot be started 
because the promoter can neither find the money himself nor pro- 
vide the bank with sufficient security. To ensure that such 
opportunities for industrial development shall not be lost, Govern- 
ment has accepted a recommendation from its Economic Advisory 
Board that an Industrial Loan Fund should be established. At the 
end of the year the details of the plan were being worked out with 
the hope of establishing the Fund in 1951. 


Crude Petroleum and Petroleum Products : 


36. Crude oil production in 1950 amounted to a little more than 
20.6 million barrels. This was slightly (.07 per cent.) more than 
the quantity for the previous year. 


37. Drilling operations were also slightly greater, there being a 
small increase of 5 per cent. on the average depth of the wells 
drilled. Production was maintained at a constant level of 56,000 
barrels a day and no immediate change is expected. Exploratory 
drilling for new wells is being continued. 


38. The Colony’s two refineries continued to operate at nearly 
full capacity in 1950. As compared with 1949, there were noticeable 
increases in the production of aviation spirit, white spirit, lubricating 
oil and bitumen. There was, however, a decline in the output of 
motor spirit, burning oil, vaporizing oil and fuel. 


Asphalt : : 

39. On the 26th May, the Legislature agreed to an extension for 
a period of 30 years effective from 1st February, 1956, of the con- 
cession enjoyed by the Trinidad Lake Asphalt Company, Limited, 
for winning asphalt from the pitch lake. 


40. Under the new lease, Royalties and export fees are to remain 
the same, i.e., a royalty of 60 cents and an export fee of $1.20 on 
crude asphalt, and a royalty of 84 cents and an export fee of $1.66 
on dried asphalt, subject to variation by an amount not exceeding 
Io per cent. at intervals of 10 years. Though the royaltes and 
export fees were based on tonnage, the Company will be required 
to pay a minimum amount in respect of royalties and export fees of 
$115,200 whether it exports any asphalt or not. 
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41. One hundred and thirty-two thousand four hundred long tons 
of asphalt and asphalt products valued $5,542,700 were exported 
in 1950. This represented 3 per cent, of the total domestic exports 
as compared with 34 per cent. in 1949. 


Sugar : 

42. The 1950 sugar crop was generally a good one. The output 
for 1950 was 146,508 tons as compared with 158,890 tons in 1949, 
the main cause of the decline being the unseasonable rains which 
affected harvesting operations and the quality of the juice of the 
canes reaped. Of the total amount produced, 23,000 tons were 
allocated for home consumption, the remainder being exported 
principally to the United Kingdom and Canada under the direction 
of the Ministry of Food. 


43. The terms of His Majesty’s Government’s offer of a 5-year 
guaranteed price to Commonwealth sugar producers, with effect 
from 1953, were viewed with grave dismay by sugar producers 
throughout the Colony and the British West Indies. Under the 
terms of the offer, in so far as it affected British Colonies in the 
Caribbean area, His Majesty’s Government undertook to provide 
a guaranteed’ market from 1953 to 1957 for 640,000 tons (later 
increased to 670,000 tons) of sugar from the British West Indies 
and British Guiana, subject to a restriction of the over-all sugar 
exports of the area to 900,000 tons, the difference being made avail- 
able to the United Kingdom market at world prices plus preference. 
Under this arrangement, this Colony’s export quota would be 
restricted to 157,850 tons of which 124,578 tons would be assured 
of a guaranteed price. 


44. The main cause of disagreement with the offer was the limita- 
tion of the guaranteed quota allotted to British Caribbean producers 
to a level substantially less than the current exports of the area. 
It was accordingly arranged that a delegation, consisting of mem- 
bers of the legislatures of the British West Indies and British Guiana 
and representatives of labour in the sugar industry, should approach 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom with the request 
that the latter should agree to buy from their countries 725,000 tons 
of sugar each year from 1953 to 1957 at prices which would assure 
reasonable remuneration to efficient producers 
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45. His Majesty’s Government were unable to meet the delega- 
tion’s wishes on this point and various alternatives were explored 
without success. His Majesty’s Government however agreed that 
they would make a special examination of the position in 1953, 
the first year in which all the provisions of the proposed agreement 
would operate, and would be prepared to increase the quantities to 
be purchased under guarantee, if consumption levels in the 
United Kingdom proved higher than estimated. This compromise 
was accepted by the delegates and a contract between His Majesty’s 
Government and the British West Indies Sugar Association was 
subsequently negotiated. 


Cocoa : 

46. Cocoa, once Trinidad’s chief agricultural export, had another 
successful year. In spite of rains which occurred during the fruit- 
setting season, there was an increase in production during the year. 
Exports in 1950 amounted to 16,197,928 Ib. as compared with 
12,831,728 lb. in 1949. Fairly high cocoa prices (Plantation Cocoa, 
$42 per fanega; Estate Cocoa, $38 per fanega) gave proprietors an 
incentive to salvage and cultivate abandoned plantations. With the 
help of a government-sponsored Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme, 
about 214,543 plants were distributed during the year, and approxi- 
mately 560 acres were replanted. 


Citrus : 

47. Thanks to the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme, which provides assist- 
ance for the conversion of lands unsuited to cocoa rehabilitation to 
other crops, the citrus industry continues to expand. Exports of 
citrus and citrus products during 1950 were valued at $2,176,231 as 
compared with $1,163,969 in 1949. 


48. Trinidad grapefruit enjoys some advantage in the world 
market by virtue of the fact that when Palestine production is 
declining, the Trinidad season is just coming in. Despite this 
natural advantage, however, a notice issued in May by the Ministry 
of Food that it had decided to discontinue its contract for Trinidad 
grapefruit caused considerable disappointment among local citrus 
producers. Although under open market conditions Trinidad grape- 
fruit might, at times, fetch higher prices above those previously 
given by the Ministry of Food, the industry regretted the absence 
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of the contract owing to the strain and risks involved in investing 
large sums of money without guarantee of adequate returns. As a 
result of the decision of the Ministry of Food, citrus producers of 
Trinidad, Jamaica and British Honduras decided to set up a Joint 
Marketing Board in the United Kingdom to co-ordinate the market- 
ing of citrus fruits and to pursue a common policy for the benefit of 
West Indian producers. 


Rice : 

49. Expansion of rice production is currently occupying a promi- 
nent place among Government’s measures to improve and extend 
the agricultural productivity of the Colony. This development is 
largely due to the recommendations of an Ad Hoc Rice Committee 
which was appointed in 1949 “‘to consider in the light of all relevant 
factors—agricultural, economic, financial, &c.—of which the Com- 
mittee may inform itself or which may be brought to its notice in 
evidence and to recommend what steps should be taken to promote 
increased rice production in the Colony’’. 


50. Convinced that if Trinidad could produce all its requirements, 
rice growing would take its place as an agricultural industry of 
major importance approaching those of sugar and cocoa, the com- 
mittee recommended: (1) removal of price control on locally grown 
rice; (2) initiation and/or expansion of small inexpensive schemes 
rather than long term expensive projects; (3) publicity for new 
methods of rice production; (4) appointment of a Rice Officer; 
(5) appointment of a Standing Rice Committee; (6) offer of a 
Government guaranteed price for paddy; and (7) imposition of a 
ceiling on the rent of rice lands. 


51. The whole of the committee’s recommendations, with the 
exception of the last two, which it was not considered necessary to 
implement (the demand for rice being in excess of the supply of 
paddy and the rent of rice lands being already subject to the con- 
trol of the Agricultural Rent Boards) were accepted by Government, 
and arrangments were made to secure their implementation at an 
early date. The ultimate goal of the rice expansion programme, 
which is estimated to cost $1,000,000 is to stimulate local rice pro- 
duction (at present estimated to be 20,000 tons) to a level adequate 
to supply the whole of the Colony’s requirements. 
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Education : 

52. As set out in detail in the 1949 report on the Colony, Govern- 
ment has embarked on a school building programme which calls 
for a minimum expenditure of $3,777,800. By the end of 1950, 12 
new schools were built, 28 extensions were carried out, 6 new 
schools and 2 extensions were in the course of completion, and 
52 schools were completely renovated. 


53. At the close of the year there were 306 primary schools in the 
Colony and the number on roll was 115,309, an increase of 4,513 as 
compared with the previous year. The total government expenditure 
on education in 1950 was substantially more than $4} million. 
Several colleges and high schools continued to afford secondary 
education for boys and girls, and the three training colleges for 
teachers continued to do splendid work. Opportunities for technical 
education continued to be afforded by the Board of Industrial 
Training. 


54. Among the interesting developments which took place in the 
field of adult education during the year was a three months’ course 
in civics which was conducted at White Hall by Mr. Charles Wilmot, 
O.B.E., M.A., Director of Information of the British Council, under 
the joint auspices of the Extra Mural Department of the University 
College of the West Indies and the British Council. 


55. The course included studies of the practice of Government 
and public administration in different types of states as well as social 
and political theory. Problems were discussed with special refer- 
ence to social, political and economic conditions in the West Indies. 
Among the 43 students who attended the course were civil servants, 
teachers, Road Board officials, trade unionists and members of the 
staff of the municipal corporations. 


Health : 

56. The health of the Colony continues to be good. Steady pro- 
gress is being made in the spread of health education, by means of 
health talks and the exhibition of films by a mobile cinema unit. 
In 1950 the unit gave 190 shows in 56 districts to an audience 
estimated at 38,000, A special drive for better sanitation is being 
carried out in rural areas. 
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57. Though there were no outbreaks of malaria during the year, 
the Malaria Division of the Medical Department continued to study 
the bionomics of A. aquasalis and other ground anopheles as well 
as the habits of A. bellator. In Tobago the Mosquito Eradication 
Programme completed its third year of intensive activity.. The 
malaria rate in the island has now been reduced from 40 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. 


58. Among the more important developments which occurred 
during the year was the opening of the Caura Sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculosis. The project originated fifteen years ago 
when a local newspaper opened a public subscription for the purpose 
of commemorating the coronation of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. $50,000 were publicly subscribed and Government pro- 
vided some $2,000,000 to complete the project. The sanatorium 
comprises a block of two-storied buildings with accommodation for 
220 patients, a nurses’ hostel, staff houses for doctors and matrons 
and a laundry. 


59. The total bed-strength at the various hospitals of the Colony 
is now 2,669. Of this number 1,991 beds are allocated for general 
cases; 133 for obstetrics; 422 for tuberculosis; 23 for venereal 
disease; 40 for leprosy and 60 for infectious diseases. 


60. Satisfactory progress is being made in the construction of a 
new hospital building at San Fernando. At the end of the year the 
framework of the main structure had been completed. 


Friendly Societies : 

61. Two new Ordinances were introduced during the year for the 
benefit of friendly societies and their members. The first, the 
Friendly Societies Ordinance, 1950, which was passed on the 
14th April, was designed to overtake the quickened pace of the 
friendly society movement and to provide greater safeguards for 
the funds and assets of these bodies against dishonesty and mal- 
practice as well as to enlarge the scope of their usefulness and 
activities. In accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance, an 
Advisory Friendly Societies Council has been set up, thus assuring 
the movement of the competent and useful services of a body of 
experienced counsellors in the discharge of the considerable social 
services which its organization renders the community. The second, 
the Friendly Societies Housing Corporation Ordinance, was enacted 
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on the 21st April. Its primary “object is to enable the funds of 
friendly societies to be used to assist members in improving or 


acquiring houses for themselves or their families. 


62. Government proposes to contribute equally with the friendly 
societies towards the capital of the Friendly Societies’ Housing 
Corporation, on the governing body of which, the friendly socie- 
ties will be represented. The body of management will comprise 
8 members—four of whom will be appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council and four from the friendly societies. 


63. At the time of its introduction hope was expressed that the 
Ordinance would go far towards relieving the present housing 
shortage which poses a pressing Colony-wide problem affecting all 
classes. 


Co-operative Movement : 

64. An important development in the Co-operative movement, 
which is rapidly establishing itself throughout the Colony, was its 
introduction into several schools in the course of the year. Young 
children are being included in the Co-operative Movement and 
especially the Credit Unions, to encourage them to be thrifty and 
self-confident and to train them in the art of managing their own 
affairs on a democratic basis. It is planned to establish around 
these juvenile Credit Unions a system of vocational education which 
will promote the welfare of the majority of adolescents who, for one 
Teason or another, cannot proceed to secondary schools. The pro- 
posed training centres, which will be organized in collaboration with 
the Adult Education authorities, will provide vocational guidance 
in a wide variety of subjects including agriculture. 


Water : 


65, A comprehensive plan has been drawn up to augment existing 
supplies of water with due regard to the Colony’s increasing popu- 
lation, The plan calls for the execution of a large number of capital 
works over a period of ten years at an estimated cost of $23,724,000. 
It is proposed to carry out the project in two stages, the first involv- 
ing an expenditure of $14,724,000 to be completed by December, 
1954, and the second involving an expenditure of $9,000,000 to be 
completed 5 years later. It is planned to finance the scheme entirely 
from public funds. 
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66. In order that the administration of all matters connected with 
water may be as efficient as possible before the very large sums of 
money required are spent, Government proposes to set up a Water 
Board with executive powers which will combine the functions of 
the Hydraulics section of the Works and Hydraulics Department 
and those of the Central Water Distribution Authority. 


67. The present distribution system controlled by the Central 
Water Distribution Authority consists of 25 service reservoirs of a 
combined storage capacity of 12,750,375 gallons supplying 2,473 
standpipes, 222 fire hydrants, and 11,703 private house service 
connections through approximately 260 miles of distributing mains 
of various sizes. 


Local Government : 


68. Considerable reforms in Local Government have been proposed 
by the Spurling Committee which presented its report in March, 
1950. The Committee has recommended inter alia, the creation of 
two new municipalities and the transfer to the County Councils of 
some of the functions of the Wardens and all those of the local 
health authorities and the local road boards. The committee has 
also suggested the creation of a separate branch in the Secretariat 
to deal with local government matters. 


69. By the end of the year no decision had been taken on the 
various recommendations of the committee, but preliminary 
arrangements were made with a view to setting up a Local Govern- 
ment Department to exercise control over local government bodies. 
Sir John Imrie, C.B.z., M.A., B.Com., at present City Chamberlain, 
Edinburgh, has accepted the Government’s invitation to organize 
the department. He is expected to take up his duties towards the 
end of October, 1951. 


The Civil Service : 


70. Under the provisions of the new constitution of the Colony, 
a Public Service Commission was set up during the year to advise 
the Governor on all matters affecting the recruitment, promotion, 
transfer and discipline of members of the Civil Service. The Com- 
mittee automatically took over all the functions which were hitherto 
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performed by the Civil Service Staff Board and certain ad hoc bodies 
which were set up from time to time to interview candidates and 
recommend awards of scholarships. 


71. Within recent years it has been Government’s declared policy 
that whenever a post is vacant it should be given to qualified local 
candidates whenever available and already more than three-fourths 
of the very senior posts are held by local officers. To accelerate 
this process, which is being increasingly implemented, so far as it 
is at present practicable, Government accepted in 1950 the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Service Training Committee which advo- 
cated the grant of scholarships and liberal training facilities to local 
men and women to enable them to fit themselves for appointment 
to the upper levels of the Service and ultimate advancement to the 
highest offices in it. 


72. In furtherance of this same objective, Civil Service Entrance 
Examinations were introduced in 1950 to select the best candidates 
from among the many boys and girls who leave school each year 
with good school certificate results. Successful candidates are 
interviewed by a Selection Board and the most suitable are given 
appointments. In this way and by the new direct entry to an 
administrative class it is hoped to avoid mediocrity in the junior 
grades and thereby ensure a steady flow of able young men and 
women to the most senior posts in the Civil Service. 


Revenue : 

73. The estimate of $46 million for 1950 was exceeded by $4.5 
million and the final figures were $50,619,150 as compared with 
$50,877,074 in 1949. 


74. The three largest items of revenue were Customs, $17.6 
million, Income Tax $17.5 million, royalties on oil $5.8 million. 
In each of these cases the actual receipts were in excess of the 
amounts originally estimated. 


Expenditure : 

75. The original estimate of total expenditure in 1950 was 
$47.4 million. This was exceeded by $3 million and the final figure 
was $50,430,561, 
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76. The principal reasons why the original estimate was exceeded 
by $3 million were :— 

(a) damage due to heavy rain storms $600,000; 

(6) the cost of implementing the report of the Financial Rela- 
tionships Commission, $800,000; 

(c) an increase in the basic wage rate of daily-paid Govern- 
ment employees, $250,000; 

(d) general increases in the cost of supplies. 


General : 
77. It will be seen from the preceding figures that there was again 
an excess of revenue over expenditure in the year’s accounts. 


78. The General Revenue balance at the end of 1950 totalled 
$28,783,474. Though this gives cause for satisfaction, it must also 
be borne in mind that expenditure has increased as follows in the 
last five years: — 


1946 ... s+» $31,936,691 
1947... ++ $37,417,053 
1948 ... s+» $38,610,998 
1949 ... s+ $42,329,867 
1950 ... s+» $50,430,561 


79. In addition, Government has committed itself in the Five-Year 
Economic Programme, to which detailed reference is made below, 
to expenditure over the next five years of $6 million from surplus 
balances. 


80. The Public Debt of the Colony on 31st December, 1950, 
totalled $42,124,085 of which $3,825,728 was raised on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government and $13 million on behalf of other 
Authorities. The total sum to the credit of sinking funds was 
$4 million. 


81. A statement in tabular form is attached at Appendix I showing 
the works undertaken under the 1946 development programme 
which is now almost completed. 


82. The total expenditure to 31st December, 1950, from the 
proceeds of the loan of $15,000,000 raised in 1948 to meet the cost 
of works carried out under the development programme was 
$12,662,415. 
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83. The Legislative Council approved a new Five-Year Economic 
Programme for the Colony which provides for the expenditure of 
$38,885,275 on various capital works during the ensuing five years. 
It is proposed to meet this expenditure as follows: — 

(a) From Colonial Development and 


Welfare Funds os see .++ $ 4,800,000 
(6) From Surplus Balances BBS ++» 6,000,000 
(c) From loan funds sad ++. 28,000,000 


$38,800,000 


The necessary legisation authorizing the raising of a loan of 
$28,000,000 has been passed but the loan has not yet been floated. 
In the meantime, expenditure on works which it is proposed to 
charge to the loan is being temporarily met from surplus balances. 
It is hoped to raise the first instalment of the loan in 1951. 


84. A statement is enclosed at Appendix II showing the works 
which it is proposed to carry out under this five year programme 
with their capital and recurrent costs respectively. The programme 
includes schemes for water supplies, school buildings, agricultural 
services, an island wide electricity scheme, road communications, 
harbour improvements in San Fernando and Tobago, drainage and 
irrigation, public buildings, hospitals, and health buildings, and 
aerodrome improvements and for the establishment of an industrial 
loans board. 


85. Two Colonial Development and Welfare schemes were 
approved by the Secretary of State. They are :— 


(a) Central Agricultural Experimental Station 


Scheme No. D. 1343 ... efi «+ $ 398,000 
(b) School Building Programme Scheme 
No. D. 1393 sa 3 we» 1,550,000 


These are the first two local schemes which have been approved 
for assistance out of the Colony’s allocation of $4,800,000 under the 
Colonia] Development and Welfare Act. Work on both schemes 
was started late in 1950. 
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86. The Central Agricultural Experiment Station is being set up 
at Centeno and will be housed in the buildings erected under the 
abandoned scheme for the Central Experiment Station and Farm 
School which are being adapted to suit the needs of the new experi- 
mental station, The new scheme will provide laboratories and 
housing accommodation for the technical staff of the Department of 
Agriculture and the land adjoining these buildings will be used— 

(a) for carrying out applied investigations in agriculture; 

(b) as a plant introduction centre for the introduction of new 
material and the selection of improved strains of existing 
material; 
for investigation of the possibility of integrating stock into 
the general agricultural economy, both for purposes of 
soil fertility and with a view to making the Colony self- 
sufficient in meat and animal products. 


(c 


~ 


87. As regards the school building programme, Government drew 
up a comprehensive list of the requirements of the Colony for 
school buildings in 1947 and it was estimated then that the minimum 
essential requirements would entail expenditure of $3,777,800. A 
Colonial Development and Welfare grant of $1,550,000 has now 
been approved to meet the cost of a part of these requirements. The 
buildings to be erected from the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Scheme include :— 

(a) a secondary technical school at San Fernando; 
(6) a central Senior School at Barataria; 

(c) the erection of five practical training centres; 
(d) the erection of a number of elementary schools. 


In addition to the work being done under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme, Government is at the same time erecting from 
its own resources additional school buildings which were included 
in the list of requirements drawn up in 1947. The 1947 minimum 
requirements are being constantly revised in the light of existing 
conditions. 


88. This Government continues to control other Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Schemes of a regional nature and research 
schemes on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. The most impor- 
tant of these is Research Scheme No. R. 236, Colonial Microbio- 
logical Research Institute but Government’s responsibility in 
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connection with this scheme is limited to the financial administra- 
tion. The expenditure on this scheme in 1950 totalled $649,509, all 
of which was met from Development and Welfare funds. 


PART II 


Chapter1: Population 


1. According to the Census taken on the gth April, 1946, the 
population of the Colony was 557,970 persons, of whom Trinidad 
contained 530,809 and Tobago 27,161. In 1931, the total popula- 
tion was 412,783 of whom 387,425 were in Trinidad and 25,358 in 
Tobago. The. increase in 15 years was 35.2 per cent. The population 
on 31st December, 1950 was estimated to be 635,843. 


2. The following table shows the population of the principal 
towns and county divisions and waters of the Colony as ascertained 
by the Census taken for the years 1931 and 1946 and as estimated 
at 31st December, 1950. 









Estimated 
Census Census 81st Dec., 
1931 1946 1950 
City of Port-of-Spain (now inclusive 
of St. James which was included 
in the City from Ist June, ae) 70,334 92,793 105,744 
Town of San Fernando AS oO 14,353 28,842 32,867 
Borough of Arima 5,085 ~ 8,069 9,194 
County of St. George (exclusive « “Of 
Port-of-Spain and Arima) 85,904 137,947 157,198 
Eastern Counties 
Mayaro ave ae one 4,037 4,196 4,781 
Nariva oat eee ase 10,809 11,815 13,462 
St. Andrew 23,340 23,285 26,534 
8t. David 5,664 5,037 5,738 
County of Caroni ... 51,193 61,793 70,366 
County of Victoria (exclusive of 
San Fernando) 69,086 87,383 99,678 
County of St. Patrick 46,531 69,170 78,824 
Ward of Tobago .. aoe 25,358 27,161 30,951 
Waters of the Colony ee aoa 1,089 533 606 
Toran ... nie ase 412,783 557,970 635,843 


Marriages : 

3. The number of marriages recorded during 1950 was 3,768 of 
which 2,933 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, Ch. 29. 
No. 2; 159 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce Registration 
Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4; and 676 under the Hindu Marriage 
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Ordinance, No. 13 of 1946. The marriage rate per thousand of the 
entire population was 6.01 as compared with 6.19 in 1949 and 5.82 
in 1948. 
Births : 

4. The number of births registered during 1950 was 23,722 of 
which 11,986 were boys and 11,736 were girls. The birth rate per 
thousand was 37.82 as compared with 37.55 in 1950 and 40.25 in 
1948. For the five-year period from 1946 to 1950 the mean rate 
was 38.59. 

Deaths : 

5. The number of deaths registered in 1950 was 7,665 of which 
4,004 were males and 3,661 were females. The death rate per 
thousand was 12.22 in 1950 as compared with 12.26 in 1949 and 
1948. For the five-year period 1946 to 1950 the mean rate was 12.80. 
Infant Mortality : 

6, The number of children who died before completing their first 
year was 1,905 of whom 1,029 were boys and 876 were girls. The 
death rate of children under one year per thousand live births, 
usually referred to as the infant mortality rate was 80.31 as 
compared with 79.98 in 1949 and 75.48 in 1948. For the five-year 
period 1946 to 1950 the mean rate was 79.16. 

Causes of Death: 
7. The principal causes of death were: — 












Enteric Fever aoe one 99 67 53 33 
Influenza on one 4 15 21 13 
Malaria ... oy wee 217 177 152 141 
Dysentery see 96 30 33 28 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 642 532 516 470 
Syphilis 78 61 36 51 
Cancer ... 267 306 335 345 
Cerebral Hoemorrhago and 

Apoplexy ste 260 275 252 266 
Infantile Convulsions 27 27 18 16 
Cardiac and Valvular 

Diseases ae 550 471 600 615 
Bronchitis 322 246 277 268 
Broncho- Pneumonia 263 276 310 277 
Lobar Pneumonia 105 90 97 14 
Pneumonia (undefined) 70 65 76 86 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis 497 335 403 452 
Ankylostomiasis ... 45 27 26 26 
Nephritis 322 243 294 298 
Diseases of the Puerperal B. 

State ... 108 85 80 93 
Diseases of Early Infancy 946 948 913 1,000 





Old Age .. we 649 614 468 607 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages, and Labour 
Organization 


Employment : 


Available statistics are not adequate for drawing reliable conclu- 
sions as to the overall level of employment since they relate only to 
the principal industries and services of the Colony. These statistics 
indicate that with the exception of employment on the United States 
Bases, there was no major change in the level of employment. 


2. Sugar continued to be the Colony’s foremost employer of 
labour, with a labour force of 21,434 workers in the ficlds and 
factories of the Sugar Companics during the peak period of the 
crop season. In the out-of-crop season the lowest number employed 
for any fortnightly period was 15,617. The average numbers em- 
ployed in the crop season (January-June) and the out-of-crop 
season (July-December) were respectively 18,929 and 16,668, 
compared with 19,323 and 16,324 for the corresponding period of 
1949. It will be noticed that the drop in the average for the crop 
season was partly compensated for by an increase in the average for 
the out-of-crop season, so that the average for the entire year shows 
only a negligible drop compared with the average for 1949. 


3. No up-to-date figures of employment in agriculture outside the 
sugar industry are available. There were, however, no indications 
of labour shortage in any of the branches of agriculture, and this 
is understandable in view of the large number of wage earners 
thrown on the labour market owing to the lay-off of workers from 
the United States Government establishments in the Colony. This 
fact, and the improved ability of agriculture to pay competitive 
wages, resulting from the high prices and ready market for home 
grown agricultural produce both in the local and the export market, 
are good premises for the conclusion that the level of employment 
has at least been maintained. 


4, Banana cultivation has been undergoing extension, encour- 
aged by an arrangement with an American firm which undertook 
to purchase all available supplies of this commodity, and during 
the year some 62,000 stems were shipped. 
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5. The average number of employees in the oil industry in 1950 
was 16,300, in the asphalt industry 700 and in Government employ- 
ing departments exclusive of Port Services, 8,800. In the Port 
Services Department the number of workers on the register in 
December was about 1,100 and the average number employed daily 
was 690. There were 722 stevedores on the register of the Shipping 
Association of Trinidad at the end of 1950 and the average number 
employed over the year was 378. 


6. There were a considerable number of workers employed in 
other industries and services, such as general engineering, quarry- 
ing, electricity and water supply, building and construction, the 
manufacture of clothing, ice, beer, stout, cigarettes, aerated drinks, 
furniture, bricks, tiles, soap and edible oil. This number was given 
in the 1946 census of population as 10,000. The census also esti- 
mated the number employed in the distributive trades at 7,000 and 
in domestic service at hotels, restaurants and private residences at 
10,000. These figures relate to the period immediately following the 
end of the war in Europe when industrial and other activities were 
restricted by transport and other difficulties. From the 1946 census 
to the end of 1949, the population is estimated to have increased by 
over 60,600. Moreover the Colony’s economy has broadened some- 
what, so that the statistics above fall short no doubt by a wide 
margin of the actual level of employment in the occupation groups 
mentioned. 


7. At the end of 1949 two United States Bases were still in opera- 
tion, but it had been planned to close one of them—the Waller 
Field Air Base—completely early in 1950 and to effect a gradual 
reduction of numbers employed on the other—the Chaguaramas 
Naval Operating Base. Accordingly the former was completely dis- 
established by the middle of 1950, and employment at the latter had 
by September fallen to a mere 204. As a result of a decision to 
“reactivate”? the Naval Operating Base with effect from 
1st October, there was an upward turn and in December the figure 
stood at 716, which was 1,286 less than that for the corresponding 
period in the preceding year. 


8. Since the closing of the Waller Field Air Base, a force of 
workers estimated in November to be approximately goo were tem- 
porarily employed in dismantling the installations. 
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g. The Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1950, was introduced 
in March with a view to encouraging the establishment of new indus- 
tries in the Colony, This Ordinance and the Income Tax (In Aid 
of Industry) Ordinance, 1950, began to have the desired effect, and 
during the year new industries were started or contemplated. A 
factory was in the course of construction for the carrying on of the 
processes of the spinning of cotton and manufacture of textiles. 
This legislation by attracting new industries to the Colony, and 
facilitating the expansion of existing ones, has initiated a highly 
desirable movement towards a more diversified economy. This 
promotion of industrialization came at a time when it was most 
needed to absorb some of the labour made surplus by the much 
teduced activity of the United States establishments in the Colony. 


Wages and Hours of Work : 


ro. In agriculture the task and piece work system continued to 
be the main basis for cultivation operations, and there was no 
evidence of any tendency towards standardization of the sizes of 
tasks, which were being determined largely by the nature of the 
soil and the prevailing custom of the estate or area. 


11. With effect from the beginning of the 1950 crop season, 
workers in the fields and factories of the sugar companies 
received an increase of 12} per cent. on their 1949 earnings. 


12. The sugar area can be divided into two parts, north and 
south. In 1949 cane cutters in the north were paid by the task at 
52 cents; in the south they received a basic rate ranging from four 
to eighteen cents per chain of 500 square feet according to the yield 
of cane per acre. For cutlassing in the north the sum of 52 cents 
was paid per task whereas in the south the basic rate ranged from 
34 cents to 11 cents per chain of 500 square feet according to field 
conditions. In addition a war bonus of 15 cents per task was paid 
to cane cutters and cutlassmen in the north whereas in the south 
this extra payment to cane cutters was at the rate of 15 cents on 
every basic $1.10 earned and to cutlassmen at the rate of 15 cents 
on every basic 58 cents earned. Comparison of rates is made more 
difficult by dissimilarity in attendance and output bonus system 
between estate and estate. The above mentioned are two only of 
the several cultivation operations intended to illustrate the variations 
in pay systems. 
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13. The rates paid on a time basis lend themselves more readily to 
comparison. The ranges of daily wage rates including war bonus 
for two typical field occupations, tractor driver and groom, were in 
1949 in the north $1.90 to $3.63 and $1.00 to $1.90 respectively and 
in the south $2.15 to $2.35 and $1.14 to $1.31. Even within these 
ranges the rates vary greatly from estate to estate in the same group 
In the factories the ranges of daily wage rates including war bonus 
paid to turners, labourers, and factory cleaners were in 1949, in the 
north $1.92 to $3.20, $1.12 to $1.52 and 60c. to $1.24 respectively, 
and in the south $1.64 to $3.24, $1.12 to $1.52 and $1.12 to $1.52 
respectively. 


14. In addition to the above-mentioned time rates, some com- 
panies paid a bonus of 20 cents per day for attendance on Io or 
more days per fortnight. 


15. In 1950 the average daily earnings of workers on cocoa, 
coconut, citrus, and coffee estates were as follows: — 


Cocoa : 
Time Workers 
Stockmen ave «+» $1.00-$1.50 8-8} hours per day 
Grass cutters an «es $1.00-$1.50 4-5 do. 
Cocoa dryers aee se $ .80-$1.25 7-73 do. 
General labourers : 
men aoe see $1.20-$1.30 64-7 do. 
women on we $ 670-85 
Task Workers : 
Picking Sos ++. $1.50-$3.00 6 -7 hours’ work 
Cutlassing ane +++ $1.20-$2.00 4 -6 do. 
Light pruning... ++» $1.20-$1.50 5 -6 do. 
Heavy pruning... ++» $1.40-$2.50 5 -6 do. 
Coconuts : 
Picking and gathering nuts... $2.00-$3.00 5 -6 do. 
Cracking nuts and extracting kernel : 
men ase + $1.80-$2.70 6 -7 do. 
women eee «ss $ .70-$ .80 
Cutlassing on wee $1.20-$2.00 
Citrus : 
Cutlassing ory s+ $1.20-$2.00 4 -6 do. 
Picking (men) a «+» $1.50-$2.00 6 -7 do. 
General Labour : 
men ave se $1.20-$1.50 6 -7 do. 
women. s+ $ .70-8 .80 6 -7 do. 


Coffee 
Picking a3 ve $ .80-$1.50 5 -6 do. 
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16. In the oil industry the rates of wages were increased by 
3 cents per hour with effect from 4th March. and in addition 6 cents 
per hour of the cost of living allowance was consolidated into the 
basic wage. The revised rates ranged from 32 to 48 cents per hour 
for skilled workers, 30 to 32 cents per hour for semi-skilled, and 
27 to 30 cents per hour for unskilled, plus a cost of living allowance 
which at 31st December was 6 cents per hour, 


17. Until the revision of wage rates in the oil industry in March, 
the asphalt industry had observed the same basic rates for com- 
parable occupations. To bring total wages into line with the new 
rates in the oil industry, Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co. Ltd., put into 
effect from 8th August a general increase of 3 cents per hour in 
basic rates. The part of the wages paid as a cost of living bonus was 
not consolidated and at 31st December, stood at 12 cents per hour. 


18, Government industrial workers, with the exception of those 
employed by the Port Services Department, received an increase 
of 24 cents per day on their basic wages with effect from rst October. 
At 31st December they were in reccipt of the following rates of 
wages, inclusive of temporary war allowance, for an 8-hour day: — 


$2.50-$3.67 for skilled 
$2.24-$2.83 for semi-skilled and 
$2.03-$2.37 for unskilled workers. 


19. Dockers employed by the Port Services Department received 
an increase of 6 cents per hour in their wages with effect from 
1st August. At 31st December their rate per 8-hour day was $3.80 
inclusive of temporary war allowance based partly on the wage 
rate and partly on movements of the cost of living index number. 


20. Stevedores received an increase of 6 cents per hour in their 
straight time rate with effect from 1st August. At 31st December 
this rate was 42 cents per hour, p'us a cost of living bonus based 
on the cost of living index number. At the end of the year the 
bonus was at the rate of 12 cents per hour. The normal working 
week of these workers was 44 hours. 
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Cost of Living : 


21. Despite the continuance of price control and food subsidies 
the cost of living index maintained its upward trend, and at 
1st December stood at 233 compared with 228 in December 1949. 
The steepest rise was recorded between June and July when the 
index jumped 3 points from 230 to 233 mainly as a result of 
increases in the food group, the index for which rose by 5 points. 
The largest increase during the entire year occurred in the group 
Household Equipment and Tools which rose by 13 points to 140. 
The index is intended to measure the changes in the cost of main- 
taining unchanged the standard of living estimated to have been 
prevailing in 1935 among the working class community. 


Rents : 


22. There was no change in the level of rents. The rates for 
furnished houses or flats, ranged from $70 to $120 per month. 
Single room accommodation including meals cost $4.50 to $10 per 
day at hotels and $75 to $120 per month at guest houses. 


Labour Department : 


23. The Commissioner of Labour heads the Labour Department 
which includes a Factory Inspectorate and an Electrical Inspector- 
ate. In addition the permanent establishment consists of a 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour, a Senior Labour Officer, three 
labour officers, a Chief Electric Inspector, nine electric inspectors, 
a Senior Factory Inspector, two factory inspectors, one Principal 
Officer, fourteen clerks and four messengers. Provision was 
included in the 1950 estimates for a Labour Inspector but no 
appointment to the post has yet been made. 


24. The functions of the department include the fostering of 
proper relations in industry, conciliation and mediation in industrial 
disputes, the collection of labour statistics, the compilation of cost 
of living index numbers, the inspection of factories and electrical 
installations, the administration of employment exchange services 
and the maintenance of machinery to assist in the resettlement of 
ex-servicemen in civilian life. 
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Trade Unions : 

25. There were at the end of 1950 forty-two trade unions regis- 
tered with the Registrar of Trade Unions, of which number four 
were registered during the year. In addition eight applications for 
permission to form unions were received during the year. 


26. The trade union movement has been growing not only as 
regards the number of individual unions but also in membership 
and influence. The movement is now just about 13 years old, 
nevertheless it occupies a prominent place in the industrial, 
economic, and political life of the Colony, and unions are to be 
found in the principal industries and services of the Colony and 
are represented among the members of the Legislative, Municipal, 
Borough and County Councils, Local Health Authorities, Statutory 
Boards and Committees. 


27. Wages and conditions of employment in the principal indus- _ 


tries continued to be governed by collective agreements, Among 
the smaller industries the principle of collective bargaining as a 
basis for determining wages and conditions of work continued to 
gain acceptance, and during the year there were further negotiated 
settlements between employers and organizations of workpeople. 


28. The Civil Service Association continued to enjoy recognition 
as the representative body to bargain on general matters on behalf 
of monthly paid pensionable and provident fund employees 
of Government. Whitley Councils functioned throughout the Civil 
Service, and the Colony Whitley Council at their meetings during 
the year dealt with a wide variety of subjects affecting conditions 
of employment in the Government Service. 


29, Teachers have for some time been organized in the Trinidad 
and Tobago Teachers’ Union, but its representative strength among 
members of the profession has not so far been sufficient to earn the 
full recognition of Government. A membership drive carried out 
between 1949 and 1950 strengthened its position somewhat, and the 
Union now considers itself in a better position to advance its claim 
to fuller recognition (which so far has only extended to consultation) 
and the establishment of joint negotiating machinery within the 
profession. 
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30. Government granted recognition towards the end of the year 
to the Federated Workers’ Trade Union as bargaining agent on 
behalf of all its daily paid employees. Nevertheless, it still 
recognises the right of minority unions to make representations on 
behalf of their members in individual matters. 


31. In quasi-Government departments as well as in municipal, 
statutory, and private undertakings trade union membership was 
divided among the general labour unions and autonomous house 
unions. Workers and employers in the oil industry continued to be 
organized in the Oilfields Workers’ Trade Union, and the Oilfields 
Employers’ Association respectively. During the year relations 
between the two organizations were maintained in a very satis- 
factory state, and an agreement which governed wages and 
conditions of employment in the industry was revised and renewed 
with effect from 25th May. 


32. Workers in the asphalt industry had been organized in the 
British Empire Workers, Peasants and Ratepayers’ Union and their 
conditions of employment were governed by an agreement between 
the Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., and the Union, but a number 
of unofficial stoppages of varying extent occurred culminating in an 
authorized strike which led to the breaking off of relations between 
the Company and the Union towards the end of the year. 


33. Workers on the waterfront were organized in the Scamen and 
Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union, and their wages and working 
conditions were governed by agreements between the union and the 
Port Services Department, the Shipping Association of Trinidad, 
and three individual employing firms. 


34. There was no improvement in trade union organization in 
the sugar industry. Employers continued to be effectively 
organized in the Sugar Manufacturers Federation of Trinidad, but 
the progressive deterioration of organization among workers which 
started about 1948 showed no sign of arrest, even though there were 
frequent rumours of movements to organize these workers, around 
the time of the general elections. On the 1st August a Wages 
Council was established in the industry. 
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35. The stoppages of work which occurred during the year were 
in the main confined to unorganized workers. In those industries 
in which workers were properly organized, there was almost a 
complete absence of disputes of a serious nature. 


36. The oil industry enjoyed a trouble-free year yet the workers 
made important gains in terms of wages and working conditions. 
The waterfront industry too enjoyed a year of stable industrial 
relations, The sugar industry experienced a few stoppages of work 
during the year. The first, in January, occurred on one of the 
northern estates and involved some 413 workers and a loss of 
657 man-days. The other stoppages in the industry were of a minor 
nature and only involved small isolated groups of workers. 


37- A series of partial stoppages involving small numbers of 
workers occurred in the Asphalt industry beginning with a strike 
by barrel rollers on 15th June, demanding the payment of ‘‘waiting 
and lost time’’, and followed by a few short-lived stoppages. How- 
ever, in an attempt to force a ‘‘closed shop’’ the British Empire 
Workers, Peasants and Ratepayers’ Union to which the large 
majority of workers belonged called two general stoppages, the first 
on 13th November lasting about 2 hours, and the other on 
15th November, involving some 520 workers and a loss of 
7.758 man-days, continuing until 5th December when employees 
began to resume in varying numbers from day to day. 


38. On 27th October a stoppage involving 180 workers occurred 
in a factory engaged in the manufacture of tin packages, over the 
dismissal of a worker for a breach of one of the firm’s regulations 
and spread immediately to a jointly managed factory manufacturing 
edible oil in the adjoining premises. The Management, however, 
stood firm and the factories were in full operation again by 
13th November, the workers having resumed unconditionally. 
Time lost in both stoppages amounted to 2,300 man-days 
approximately. 


39. On 24th August the Public Works and Public Service 
Workers’ Trade Union called a strike involving 180 employees of 
a large laundry over the retrenchment of five workers. On the 
intervention of an officer of the Labour Department, the strikers 
resumed work on the same day and the difference was later resolved 
around the conference table, 
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40. On 16th November the majority of about 900 workers 
employed by a firm engaged in dismantling installations at the 
United States Waller Field Air Base went on strike for an increase 
in wages. At a conference of the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives presided over by an officer of the Labour Depart- 
ment, an increase of wages was agreed on and work resumed on 
20th November. 


41. Negotiations which followed a strike in 1948 in a firm manu- 
facturing concrete products, and which continued throughout 1949, 
reached a final stage in October with the drawing up of a formal 
memorandum of agreement between the firm and the Federated 
Workers’ Trade Union covering wages and working conditions. 
The original dispute which had arisen out of differences between 
the Union and the Company over the rate of production in certain 
operations and the dismissal of a worker, had long been resolved 
but the question of wages and working conditions continued to 
engage the attention of the parties leading to the agreement referred 
to above. 


42. Strong feelings of dissatisfaction among the staff of the 
Mental Hospital over salary grades and general conditions of 
employment led to the setting up on roth May of a Board of Inquiry 
by His Excellency the Governor. The recommendations of the 
Board, however, did not meet with the approval of the staff, and 
on 23rd September a majority of the nursing staff who were to 
have taken up duty on the 6 a.m. shift failed to report for duty. 
Work was resumed the same day and following an undertaking by 
the Governor to set up a Conciliation Board to enquire further into 
the representations made by the staff, a Conciliation Board was 
appointed under the chairmanship of the Commissioner of Labour. 
The report of the Board is before Government. 


Labour Legislation : 

43. An Ordinance entitled the Police Ordinance, No. 14 of 1950, 
which was enacted in April, consolidated and amended the Police 
Ordinances, Ch. 11. No. 1, No. 42 of 1943 and No. 15 of 1944. The 
main amendments relate to the Inspectorate whose status is re- 
defined and enhanced; to the punishment, suspension, reduction and 
dismissal of members other than commissioned officers, and to the 
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establishment of a Police Association to enable members to make 
representations to the Commissioner of Police and the Governor in 
regard to matters affecting their general welfare and efficiency, but 
not on questions of discipline, promotion, transfers, leave, and any 
other matter affecting individuals. Under the Ordinance members 
of the Force are debarred from joining prohibited associations which 
term includes trade unions but not friendly societies. The Associa- 
tion is to be independent of and unassociated with any body outside 
the Police Force. 


44. The following regulations were made under the above- 
mentioned Ordinance :— 


(i) Inspectors, Subordinate Police Officers, and Constables 
(Branch Boards) Election Regulations, 1950. 


(ii) Inspectors, Subordinate Police Officers, and Constables 
(Branch Boards) (Amendment) Elections Regulations, 
1950. 


(iii) Inspectors (Branch Board) Elections Regulations, 1950, 


45. These regulations outline the procedure to be followed for 
the first elections to the Branch Boards of the Police Association and 
subsequent elections are to be governed by regulations to be made 
by the Branch Boards themselves. 


46. The Supplemental Police Ordinance, Ch. 11. No. 2, was 
amended by an Ordinance entitled the Supplemental Police (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, No. 15 of 1950, enacted in April. The amend- 
ment introduced into the Principal Ordinance provisions similar to 
those in the Police Ordinance, 1950, with regard to the joining of 
“prohibited associatidns’’ by estate constables, but provides that 
an estate constable who at the commencement of the new Ordinance 
isa member of a trade union may continue to subscribe to such 
union and to receive any financial benefits to which he would have 
been entitled by virtue of his membership, but prohibits him from 
taking part in any of the activities of the Union. The Ordinance 
also makes provision for the formation of an Estate Police Associa- 
tion which will act through Branch Boards and a Central Committee, 
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47. The Railways Ordinance, Ch. 17. No. 1, was amended by an 
Ordinance entitled the Railways (Amendment) Ordinance, 1950. 
The Ordinance is complementary to the Police Ordinance, 1950, and 
contains similar provisions against members of the Railway Police 
Force joining prohibited associations. The Ordinance also provides 
for the establishment of a Railway Police Association to act through 
a Central Committee as provided by rules made under the Ordinance 
for enabling its members to bring to the notice of the General 
Manager of Railways and the Governor matters affecting their 
general welfare and efficiency, but prohibiting representation by the 
Association in relation to any question of discipline, promotion, 
transfer, leave or any other matter affecting individuals. The 
Association is to be entirely independent of and unassociated with 
any body outside the Railway Police Force. 


48. An Ordinance amending the Wages Councils Ordinance, 
No. 20 of 1949, was enacted as No. 22 of 1950 to take effect from 
Ist February, 1950. It provides for travelling and other allowances 
(including compensation for loss of working time) to be paid to 
members of Wages Councils appojnted as representatives of 
employers and employees. The main Ordinance only provided for 
payment of independent members. 


49. Under the Wages Councils Ordinance, 1949, an order was 
made establishing a Wages Council to apply to workers in the 
Colony employed by any person or undertaking engaged in the 
business of the cultivation of sugar canes and/or the manufacture 
and/or the refining of sugar, in respect of their employment for the 
purposes of such business and any operation incidental thereto. 


50. The following regulations were made under the Wages 
Councils Ordinance, No. 20 of 1949 :— 
(i) Wages Councils (Meetings and Procedure) Regulations, 
1950. 
(ii) Wages Councils (Conditions of Office) Regulations, 1950. 


51. An Ordinance amending the Labour Statistics Ordinance, 
1947, was enacted in May as No. 23 of 1950. The Ordinance trans- 
ferred from the Commissioner of Labour to the Government Statis- 
tician the power conferred on the former by the Labour Statistics 
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Ordinance, 1947, to require information relating to the number, 
wages, hours and conditions of work of workers, and to publish 
the same, and for this purpose to enter and inspect any premises 
or place in which workers are employed. 


52. The Immigration (Prohibited Class) Order, 1950, was made 
by the Governor in Council by virtue of his powers under the 
Immigration (Restriction) Ordinance, Ch. 20. No. 2. and provides 
inter alia that ‘‘Persons, not belonging to the Colony who wish to 
enter or who enter the Colony for the purpose of engaging in a class 
of employment for which there are available candidates belonging to 
the Colony, are declared on economic grounds to be undesirable 
immigrants’. 


53. An order entitled the Explosives (Manufacture of Fireworks) 
Order, 1950, issued under Section 37 of the Explosives Ordinance, 
Ch. 30. No. 4, includes inter alia a clause requiring that persons 
under the age of 21 years should not be employed in or enter any 
magazine or workshop used for the carrying on of the processes of 
manufacture of fireworks. 


54. The Sugar Industry Special Funds Ordinance, 1948, was 
amended by an Ordinance entitled the ‘‘Sugar Industry Welfare 
Funds (Amendment) Ordinance, No. 24 of 1950’. A new section 
was added to the principal ordinance providing that expenses of 
administering each of the special funds established under the Ordi- 
nance, except where the Governor in Council otherwise directs the 
appropriate Committee, are to be defrayed out of the special fund 
administered by the Committee. 


55. A draft of the Factories (Welfare) Regulations, which it is 
proposed to introduce under the Factories Ordinance, 1946, was 
published. The Regulations deal with the supply of drinking water, 
washing facilities, accommodation for clothing, facilities for sitting, 
first aid measures, temperature control, removal of dust or fumes 
and protection of the eyes in certain processes. 


56. A draft of the Factories (Electricity) Regulations which it is 
proposed to introduce under the Factories Ordinance, 1946, was 
published. These Regulations are modelled on the United Kingdom 
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Regulations for the generation, transformation, distribution and use 
of Electricity, 1908, as amended by the Electricity (Factories Act) 
Special Regulations, 1944. They are intended to protect persons 
employed in factories from electrical dangers and apply equally to 
other premises falling within the scope of the Factories Ordinance. 


57. A Bill was introduced to provide for the taking of censuses, 
and for the collection, compiling, analysing and publication of statis- 
tical information and for other matters relating thereto. When the 
Bill becomes law it will repeal the Census Ordinance, 1946, and the 
Labour Statistics Ordinance, 1947. 


58. A Committee was appointed in June, 1949, by His Excellency 
the Governor to consider the revision of existing legislation govern- 
ing workmen’s compensation in the light of present day conditions, 
with due regard to any principles and provision in current Interna- 
tional Labour Organization Conventions and Recommendations 
dealing with the subject. The Committee held four meetings in 1950. 


Resettlement of Ex-servicemen and Women : 


59. The Resettlement Advisory Committee continued to attend 
to the resettlement of ex-service personnel and during the year the 
sum of $14,883.12 was expended on various forms of assistance 
approved by the Committee, The Committee dealt with many 
applications for assistance, and though in many cases such applica- 
tions were outside the time limit fixed, they nevertheless were given 
the consideration they merited. 


60. There is still a small residue of demobilized Royal Air Force 
personnel returning to the Colony after completion of approved 
courses of training in the United Kingdom. During the year a few 
such persons returned some of whom resumed their employment 
in the Government service or in quasi-Government or industrial 
undertakings. One ex-Royal Air Force serviceman continued his 
training locally as a student surveyor, and is expected to take his 
finals early in 1951. Efforts were being made to provide an artificial 
leg for a seriously disabled ex-serviceman and the particulars for 
fitting were sent to the United Kingdom. Three ex-servicemen were 
assisted to enter business and one to engage in the fishing industry. 
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61. The final figures of ex-servicemen registered and dealt with 
up to the end of 1950 were :— 
Trinidad Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve ... 785 
South Caribbean Forces and British and 








Canadian Armies wes oe ase 2,381 
Royal Air Force... : o3s see 202 
Auxiliary Territorial Service ae ae 153 

3,521 





62. At the Maracas Land Settlement only two new tenancies 
were recorded, one being the transfer of a holding from an ex- 
serviceman who had been dispossessed for poor husbandry. On 
the Louis D’or settlement at Tobago four new tenancies were entered 
into. New settlers were given cash advances and subsistence grants 
continued to be paid to eligible settlers. In response to an appeal 
made by the Ex-Servicemen’s Association, Government reduced 
the rental payable at the Maracas Settlement from $6.00 to $3.00 
per acre for the first 3 years of occupancy, but the Association is 
making efforts to have the rental further reduced. In an attempt 
to encourage deserving settlers by easing them of some financial 
burden, the Committee agreed to supply free of cost citrus and other 
plants for improving holdings. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


I—Revenue and Expenditure under main heads: — 








REVENUE 1950 ExrenpiTuRE 1950 

$ ; 
Customs and Excise... 17,636,815 | Public Debt ... 2,114,561 
Licences and Internal | Pensions and Gratuities 2,482,648 
Revenue... ++ 3,621,785 | Education... see 4,797,053 
Tax on Incomes «. 17,540,406 | Health a 4,984,206 
Reimbursements «. 1,498,936 | Miscellaneous Services .. wee 2,471,348 
Forests, Lands and Police .- 3,018,665 

Petroleum ... +» 6,217,656 | Works and Hydraulics 


Annually Recurrent... 5,007,898 
Works and Hydraulics 


Extraordinary 3,041,420 
Railways and ‘Telegraphs 3,049,717 
Social Assistance eee 442,225 
Subventions ... we. 2,249,764 





Special Services oe 4,044,905 
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TI—Revenue and Expenditure compared with Previous years: — 


1948 1949 1950 

$ $ $ 
Revenue Sas: os 45,310,825 50,877,074 50,619,151 
Expenditure... + 38,610,998 42,329,867 50,430,561 


III—Public Debt 


The public Debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1950, was $42,124,085 
made up as under :— 


(A) Local Loan $ 
Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 1920 ase 3,359 
Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 1918 dec 1,440 
Debentures issued under Ord. 41 of 1931 tio 2,348,160 


Holders of Savings Certificates—Ord. 3 of 1941 1,702,656 


Holders of Free of Interest Certificates— 


Ord. 3 of 1941 ... FA vee 150 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1941 1,769,664 
Debentures issued under Ord. 27 of 1941 and 
23 of 1942 ae os, 3,101,664 
Debentures issued under Ord. 3 of 1944 aa 5,006,592 $13,933,685 


(B) External Loan 
34% Inscribed Stock issued under Ord. 41 of 
1931 te as 


wee oes 4,968,000 
3% Stock 1965/70 oes ace ae 8,016,000 
3% Stock issued under Ord. H 20/1088 and 
3/1948 aes +» 15,206,400 28,190,400 





$42,124,085 
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VI—Description oF Main Heaps oF TAXATION AND THE YIELD oF Eacu 


1—Customs and Excise 1950 
Customs :— $ 
Import Duties... Ses eee 11,866,412 
Export Duties—Tax on aephalt or pitch eee one 103,605 
Fines and Seizures ... ase ae on ane 3,948 
Miscellaneous ese ee ay] wes ens 3,683 
Charges for Warehouse Storage ase eee wee 37,878 
Excise :— 
Rum and Spirits... ase ant eee dee 3,927,575 
Charges for Warehouse Storage ane one ee 128,958 
Beer Duty ane oe ave one 45,098 
Oil (Petrol and Kerosene) a5 eee eos ane 1,367,860 
Delivery Tax on Bitters ae ae on aee 900 
Copra Products os eee eee! ose! eee 137,892 
Matches ans Sas ase ate See 12,997 
Trade Duty See ae ose bee eres 10 
2—Licences and Internal Revenue 
Liquor Licences oe oe oes oe oe 385,233 
Lands and Puidings 2 Taxes ... Re or aaa 603,618 
Vehicles eee eee eri a 1,016,547 
Miscellaneous : pis 658,712 


Banks, broadcasting, cinema, Sopa aegarmn.: huckstors, 
pawnbrokers, sweepstakes, Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephones Co., Ltd., &c. 


Fines and Forfeitures :— 
Supreme Court, Magistrates’ Courts, Petty Civil Course, 


Food Controller ae: ie ‘aes 240,652 
Post Office 
Postage and Revenue Stamps, poundage on postal orders, 
commission on money orders and inland postal orders... 967,150 


Income Tax : 

This is a tax imposed on the income of all individuals exceeding 
$1,200 net, i.e., after deductions for wife, children, life insurance 
premiums, dependent allowances, and covenants, and is charged 
ona sliding scale of rates enumerated in the Income Tax Ordinance. 
In the case of limited liability companies, a flat rate of 40 per 
cent. is payable on the chargeable income subject to relief in the 
hands of shareholders when such income is distributed. Life insur- 
ance companies pay a flat rate of 15 per cent. on the chargeable 
income. 
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2. The following statement shows the incidence of the tax on 


individuals at varying rates of income and on companies, 
- ] Tax charged on the 














jentire incomes falling 
| under each OF the clams 
sf ers assessed to tax under each class |Rate of tax ¢numerat 
Number of taxyith income a8 classified. fom the $1. (1) sublect, to elle in 
lat the source and double 
>| en Itaxation. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Cents | $ °, 
4,381 not exceeding $1,000 10 171,472 90 
1,613 exceeds $1,000 and not 2,000 12 248,785 04 
912 do. 2,000 do. 3,000 16 266,112 00 
546 do. 3,000 do. 4,000 20 258,559 60 
309 do. 4,000 do. 5,000 28 219,090 04 
177 do. 5,000 do. 6,000 30 174,611 70 
291 do. 6,000 do. 10,000 35 514,321 90 
116 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 40 371,658 40 
48 do. 14,000 do. 18,000 45 242,999 70 
30 do. 18,000 do. 22,000 55 212,592 55 
30 do. 22,000 do. 28,000 65, 305,309 80 
33 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 75 614,547 00 
2 do. 60,000 do. 66,000 85 | 79,120 60 
6 do. 66,000 do. 90 464,368 50 
7 Life Insurance Companies 15% 50,811 45 
308 Other Companies 40% 14,953,782 80 
Fines Sec, 9(5) Ord. 25/1941 2,327 81 
8,809 Total Tax na +++| $19,150,471 79 








3. The net tax collected in 1950 inclusive of arrears was 
$17,540,405.93. 
Estate Duty : 

4. A tax is imposed on all property real and personal which 
passes on the death of a person. The duties are divided into two 
parts : 

(i) Estate duty which is charged on the corpus of the estate 
at a scale rate ; and 
(ii) Succession duty charged on the value of the property 
passing to a successor, also at a scale rate varying accord- 
ing to the relationship of the successor to the predecessor. 
The duties collected in 1950 amounted to $464,813.13. 
Stamp Duties : : , 

5. This is a charge on all classes of instruments referred to in 
the Schedule to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according to 
the nature of the instrument and in some classes to the consideration 
expressed therein. 

The amount collected in 1950 was $241,046.68. 
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Sweepstake Tax : 

6. A tax is levied and collected on every ticket sold in connection 
with any lottery or sweepstake organized and controlled by the Turf 
Club or by any racing club or association holding any race meeting 
recognized by the Trinidad Turf Club. 


Such duty is 7} per cent. on Pari-Mutuel takings, and ro per cent. 
on the Forecast Pool. In respect of sweepstakes the duty levied is 
02 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and the duty on the 
Consolation lottery is .03 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and 
also on the lottery in connection with the White Hat. 

The amount collected in 1950 was $435,161.81. 


Entertainment Tax : 
7. This is a tax at the rate of 10 per cent. of the price of admission 
to cinematograph entertainments. 


The amount collected in 1950 was $111,113.72. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Currency Circulation at 31st December, 1950... $22,171,000 
Banks operating in territory :— 

Barclays Bank 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Gordon Grant & Co., Ltd. 

Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd, 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


Value of Trade: 
Imports : 

The total value of imports during the year 1950 was just under 
$169} million—an all time record for any comparable twelve months 
period. This figure exceeded that for 1949 (previously the highest) 
by about $15 million or 9} per cent. 
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Significant changes in commodities imported : : 
2. The main increases and decreases occurred in the following 
commodities or groups of commodities :— 


(a) Food, Drink and Tobacco : 
This group showed a net increase in value of approximately $43 
million or 14} per cent. 
per cent, per cent. 
in quantity in value 
Principal increases were :— 


(i) Beans and peas, dried iY 61 67 
(ii) Meat, fresh and frozen an 42 62 
(iti) Cheese bas ie 37 71 
(iv) Tobacco, unmanufactured leaf ... 26 55 
(v) Butter aes $86 ie ar 32 
(vi) Flour, wheaten nes oe 12 15 
(vii) Fish ae os ah II 32 
Principal decreases were :— 

(i) Onions on on v.26 8 
(ii) Beer and ale fee See 15 10 
(iii) Milk, condensed or preserved ... 3 3 


Irish potatoes showed a decrease of g per cent. in quantity but an 
increase of 18 per cent. in value; tea a decrease of 8 per cent. in 
quantity and an increase of 7 per cent. in value; rice a decrease of 
of x per cent. in quantity and an increase in value of 8 per cent. 


(0) Raw Materials and Articles mainly Unmanufactured : 
There was an overall net increase in value of just under $7 million 
or 184 per cent. 
per cent. per cent. 
in quantity in value 
Principal decreases were :— 
(i) Coal a ae mo 28 Ir 
(ii) Timber du See Se 15 Wy 


Crude petroleum showed a very slight decrease in quantity 
(being less than 1 per cent.) but a substantial increase in value of 
22 per cent. 
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As crude petroleum represents roughly go per cent. of the total 
value recorded under this group (Raw materials and Articles mainly 
Unmanufactured) it can easily be seen how such a relatively 
moderate per cent. increase in value of this single commodity 
would more than counterbalance the percentage decreases in value 
recorded for coal and timber and other insignificant commodities 
resulting in a substantial net overall increase for the group. 


(c) Articles wholly or mainly manufactured : 
There was a net increase of slightly less than $3 million or 4 per 
cent. 
per cent. per cent. 
in quantity in value 
Principal increases were :— 


(i) Cotton piece goods... tis 87 76 
(ii) Artificial silk piece goods see 29 28 
(iii) Galvanized iron sheets eae 25 38 
(iv) Cement ae ror ie 19 22 
(v) Boots and shoes een Ben 7 3 

Principal decreases were :— 

(i) Sacks and bags of jute se 50 40 
(ii) Woollen piece goods yee 29 19 
(iii) Lubricating oil wee ae 7 5 
(iv) Paints, colours and such materials 7 3 


Motor lorries, vans and chassis showed a decrease in quantity 
of 4 per cent. but an increase of 21 per cent. in value; rubber tyres 
and tubes showed a slight decrease of 1 per cent in quantity but a 
sharp increase in value of 58 per cent. 


For the year 1950, food, drink and tobacco represented approxi- 
mately 21 per cent., raw materials 26 per cent. and manufactured 
commodities 52 per cent. of the total imports by value. 


The respective percentages for 1949 were 20, 24 and 55. 


Exports : 

3. The total value of exports (including re-exports) for the year 
1950 amounted to $177} million, the highest figure for any year. 
This exceeded the figure for 1949 by $39 million approximately or 
28 per cent. 
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4. The total value of domestic exports for the year 1950 was 
just over $1674 million. This was the highest figure for any year. 
It exceeded the figure for 1949 by approximately $35} million or 
27 per cent. 


Significant changes in commodities exported as domestic products : 


5. The principal increases and decreases were :— 
percent. per cent. | 

: ; f , 

in quantity in value | 


Increases : 

(i) Fruit juices ae a 145 185 

(ii) Edible Oil... ae et 128 137 | 
(iii) Fresh fruit... 63 w. -100 Ior | 
(iv) Cocoa raw... Bae ate 26 85 

(v) Bitters wee nt i 7 52 

(vi) Asphalt and products ... a 7 14 
Decreases : 

(i) Rum wee a ee 34 34 


6. Coffee showed a decrease of 30 per cent. in quantity but an 
increase of 66 per cent. in value, petroleum products a decrease of 
2 per cent. in quantity and an increase of 30 per cent. in value, 
sugar a decrease of 11 per cent. in quantity with a very slight 
increase in value of just under 1 per cent. 


7. The following table shows the dominant position which the 
oil and sugar industries command in the Colony’s export trade :— 


Exports expressed as a 
percent. of the total Domestic 
Exports by value 


1950 1949 
Petroleum products ad8 75 per cent. 73 ~«per cent. 
Sugar a a 10} per cent. 134 per cent. 
Cocoa, raw... = 5 per cent. 4° per cent. 
Asphalt and products... 3. per cent. 34 per cent. 
Rum ve vee I per cent. 2 per cent. 


94% per cent. g6 per cent. 
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DIRECTION OF TRADE 
Sources of supply : 

8. For the twelve months period January-December, 1949, 
imports from the Sterling Countries represented 45 per cent. of the 
total imports by value. Imports from United States of America and 
Canada were 28 per cent. while from other non-sterling countries 
the figure was 27 per cent. 


g. At the end of 1950 the Sterling Area figure had risen to 50 per 
cent., the United States of America and Canada figure had dropped 
to 16} per cent. while the figure for other sources of supply had 
increased to 333 per cent. 


ro. At the close of the year United Kingdom had supplied 40 per 
cent., Canada 8} per cent., United States of America 8 per cent. and 
Australia 4 per cent. of the Colony’s total imports by value. 


11. For 1949 the corresponding percentage figures were 37, 12, 
16 and 3 respectively. 


12. As in previous years Columbia and Venezuela were the main 
sources of supply of raw materials. These two countries supplied 
in the aggregate $41} million worth of crude petroleum and raw 
cocoa during 1950. This was approximately 24} per cent. of the 
total imports by value. 


13. During 1950 the import trade with Australia, Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia, Japan, France and Germany was on the increase. 


14. Australia supplied well over $6} million or 21 per cent. of the 
total value of foodstuffs imported, while for Canada the figure was 
just over $11} million or 34 per cent. For 1949 the figures were— 
Australia $4} million or 15 per cent, and Canada $14} million or 


49 per cent. 


15. During 1950 the Netherlands supplied principally dairy pro- 
ducts, beans and peas, potatoes and onions and beer. 


16. Czechoslovakia supplied principally textiles. This country 
occupied third position among the Colony’s principal suppliers of 
cotton piece goods, The United Kingdom was first in this field with 
second place going to Japan. 
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17. From Japan came cotton piece goods to the value of over 
$1} million. This was approximately 20 per cent. of the total value 
of the imports of this commodity. The figure for the United King- 
dom in this commodity was $34 million or 50 per cent of the total. 


18. France supplied large quantities of artificial silk piece goods, 
and wines; Italy, artificial silk piece goods; India, cotton piece 
goods, tea and jute manufactures; and Denmark, meat and dairy 
products principally. 


Destination of Exports : 


19. The figures below show on a comparative percentage basis 
the geographical distribution of the exports for the whole of the 
year 1950 as compared with 1949. 


1950 1949 
To the United States of America 
and Canada ae . IQ percent. 17 per cent. 
To Sterling Countries «+ 35 per cent. 39 per cent. 
To Other Countries .+. 30} per cent. 29 per cent. 


To Ships’ Stores and bunkers... 15} per cent. 15 per cent. 


20. At the end of 1950 the United Kingdom was still the Colony’s 
best customer having taken 27} per cent, by value of the total 
exports for the year. Brazil had taken over from Canada the second 
place with a percentage of 12} leaving the third place te Canada 
with a percentage figure of 114 and the United States of America 
fourth with 7 per cent. 


21. For 1949 the respective percentages were the United Kingdom 
30} per cent., Canada 11} per cent., Brazil 9 per cent., and the 
United States of America 5} per cent. 


22. In 1950 the United Kingdom bought $29} million worth of 
petroleum products. This was approximately 65 per cent. of the 
total exports to United Kingdom or 23 per cent, of the total petro- 
leum exports by value. 
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23. The United Kingdom also bought $9 million worth of 
sugar and $2} million worth of local raw cocoa. The former was 
514 per cent. by value of the total sugar exports and the latter 
31} per cent. by value of the Colony’s cocoa exported. 


24. Canada purchased $9} million worth of petroleum (the 
greater part of which was crude or unrefined petroleum and $8} 
million worth of sugar. Petroleum exports represented 45 per cent. 
and sugar shipments, 42 per cent. of the total exports to Canada by 
value. Canada took 48 per cent. by value of the total sugar exports. 


25. To Brazil the Colony shipped nearly $22 million worth of 
petroleum products and over $} million worth of asphalt. The 
former was 95} per cent. of the total exports by value to this 
country. 


26. The United States of America purchased nearly $4 million 
worth or 47} per cent. of the total local cocoa shipments, and just 
over $6 million worth of petroleum products. These two commodi- 
ties accounted for 774 per cent. of the total exports by value to the 
United States of America. 


27. Several heavy shipments of petroleum were also made to the 
Canary and Cape Verde Islands during 1950. 


28. During the year heavy shipments of the Colony’s principal 
products to Sweden, the Netherlands, Venezuela, Argentina, Gold 
Coast Colony, Australia, Belgium and the British Caribbean 
Colonies tend to place these countries among the Colony’s regular 
* customers, 


Balance of Visible Trade : 


29. The result at the end of the trading period January-December, 
1950, has been a favourable net visible trade balance in the vicinity 
of $8} million, This was the most favourable trading year for 
more than a decade. 


30. At the close of 1949 an unfavourable trading balance of 
approximately $15} million had been recorded. 


31. Detailed Trade Tables are annexed hereto. 
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Import and Export Control : 


39. During the year under review, import and export control 
was maintained. Stringent restrictions were imposed on imports 
from dollar countries as a result of the adverse change in the 
sterling-dollar rate of exchange which occurred late in 1949. 


40. In October, it was announced that a Token Imports Scheme 
would be introduced with effect from the 2nd January, 1951. 
Under this scheme, permission would be given for limited amounts 
of certain commodities to be imported from Canada and the United 
States of America. In the case of Canada, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce would exercise control by a system 
of vouchers issued to exporters. In the case of the United States 
of America, import licences would be granted on a first-come-first- 
served basis. 


BULK PURCHASING AND DISTRIBUTION 


41. In the course of the year, the bulk purchase and’ controlled 
distribution of table butter, cheese, evaporated milk and split peas 
were discontinued, It was however found necessary to continue 
these arrangements in the case of canned corned beef, pickled beet, 
cooking butter, dried salted fish, flour, sweetened condensed milk, 
pickled porkstuffs, rice and frozen meat. 


RICE RATIONING 


42. The rice rationing scheme was maintained in 1950. Except 
for the period March-May, when supplies from British Guiana were 
threatened by serious floods, the weekly rice ration was maintained 
at 1 Ib. per weck per person. From the 19th June, the selling 
price of rationed rice was increased from 7 cents to 8 cents per Ib., 
owing to the increased price charged by the British Guiana Rice 
Marketing Board. 

FOOD SUBSIDIES 


43. During the year flour, rice and condensed milk were sub- 
sidized from a special appropriation in the Colony’s Estimates. 
As the amount voted for the purpose proved greater than was 
necessary, a part of the savings was used to subsidize salted fish 
and cooking butter. The retail prices of canned corned beef and 
pickled meats were kept down by means of indirect subsidies. 
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Had these subsidies not been provided, the following average 
increases in the selling prices for the year wou'd have occurred: 
flour would have risen 23 cents per Ib.; condensed milk would have 
risen 4 cents per tin of 14 oz.; rice would have risen } cent per Ib.; 
dried salted fish would have risen 6 cents per Ib.; cooking butter 
would have risen 15 cents per Ib. and pickled pork from 2} cents 
to 4 cents per lb. depending upon the cut. The expenditure on 
subsidies for 1950 was $3,362,240 from general revenue and 
$118,503 from the Import and Export Department’s Trading 
Account, 


ANTI-BLACK MARKET MEASURES 


44. The Black Market Board continued to function during 1950. 
Over 1,200 cases of breaches of the Price Control Regulations were 
laid before the courts by officers of the Import and Export Depart- 
ment. In 1,130 cases, convictions were secured and fines amounting 
to $19,000.79 were imposed. 


Chapter 6: Production 


AGRICULTURE 


Efforts to stimulate improvements in the quality and quantity of 
local food supplies continue to be made and are mecting with 
success. The standard of markct gardening in the vicinity of the 
larger towns has risen considerably and supplies of vegetables are 
now ample and regular. 


SUGAR 


2. The sugar output of 1950 was 146,508 tons as compared with 
158,890 tons in 1949. The crop was generally a good one, but the 
rains not only retarded harvesting but were also responsible for the 
poor quality of the juice which resulted in the sugar production 
falling short by 12.382 tons of the 1949 figure. 


3. The average out-turn for the seasun was comparatively high 
at 9.57 tons of cane per ton of sugar. 
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4. The final crop returns, compared with those of the previous 
year, were as follows: — 


1950 1949 
Estate canes ground ...tons 885,818 (63.19%) 930,136 (64.67°,) 
Farmers’ canes ground tons 516,113 (36.819) 508,109 = (35.35°,) 
Total canes ground __...tons 1,401,931 1,438,245 
Sugar output ...tons 146,508 158,890 
‘Tons cane per ton sugar 9.57 9.05 
Estates area reaped —...acres 31,322 29,874 
Average cane yicld 
per acre... tons 28.28 31.ie 
Sugar allotted for local 
consumption +. tons 23,000 20,500 
Estimated standover canes : 
Estates ie ... tons 9,901 35,815 
Farmers... ...tons 300 _ 
Price of Farmers’ canes 
per ton os: ..-dollars $7.77 $7.71 


5. The final price paid for farmers’ canes was $7.77 per ton in 
comparison with $7.71 per ton in 1949. The gross return to 
farmers on their canes was $4,023,174. 


6. Of the 146,508 tons of sugar produced, 23,000 tons were 
allocated for home consumption and the remainder was exported 
principally to the United Kingdom and Canada under the direction 
of the Ministry of Food. 


7. Export of molasses, as such, was 409,358 cwt. A small 
quantity was utilized for feeding stock and the remainder was 
employed in the manufacture of rum. Export of rum during the 
year was 1,165,600 proof gallons valued at $2,065,021. 


CACAO 


8. There was an increase in the production of cacao during the 
year under review in spite of rains at fruit-setting which resulted 
in low yields and a high incidence of pests and diseases particularly 
“Black Pod’’. 


g. Export of raw cacao was 16,197,928 Ib. as compared with 
12,831,728 lb, and 18,285,605 lb. in 1949 and 1948 respectively. 
Io. General interest in the Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme was still 


very keen and about 214,543 plants were distributed during the 
year, The total area replanted under the Scheme was 560 acres. 
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11, Cacao prices, during the year, were more or less steady at 
some $42.00 per fanega. As a result of this, great interest is being 
taken by proprietors in salvaging and cultivating abandoned 
plantations. 


12. The trend of prices and output during the last five years is 
shown in the following table: 


Year 1b. exported Value in $ 

1946 ae oH 6,626,962 1,171,781 

1947 a nee 9,009,644 3,205,049 

1948 ae v.  18,285,605 8,353,312 

1949 °° se «+ 12,831,728 4,519,207 

1950 Bay «+ 16,197,928 8,360,678 
COCONUTS 


13. The crop was generally a good one but copra production was 
somewhat affected by the wet weather. Incidence of pests and 
diseases has been relatively low. 


14. The main statistics of the industry for the 1950 crop are 
presented below :— 


Exports Quantity Value in $ 
Copra 28 wee AID, 1,568,000 256,838 
Edible oil ... we gals. 95-796 203,021 
Coconut oil ws. gals. 44,190 76,824 
Margarine we Ib. 113,899 44,356 
Lard Substitute we Ib. 175,878 62,440 
Soaps, hard aoe Ib; 578,728 90,481 
Soap stock we Ib. 193,651 30,336 
Coir fibre ... wee Ib. 141,200 7,620 
Production Quantity 
Copra milled ee ... tons 13,575 
Raw oil produced en ws» gals. 2,128,075 
Edible oil produced... w. gals. 1,459,482 
Lard compound produced vee (Ib. 1,370,071 
Margarine produced aad | Tbe 338,562 
Butter substitute produced esl ID; 304,740 
Laundry soap produced wee Ib. 8,690,340 


The price of copra to the producer was $8.50 per 100 lb. 
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CITRUS 


15. The citrus industry continues to expand owing principally 
to the assistance given under the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme toward 
the conversion of lands unsuited to cocoa rehabilitation to other 
crops. Good crops of oranges and grapefruit were obtained during 
the year but the lime crop was indifferent. 


16. Export of all citrus and citrus products during 1950, were 
valued at $2,176,231 as compared with $1,163,969 in 1949. 


17. The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association produced 
515,400 cartons of juice. Of this, 42,424 cartons were consumed 
locally and 472,976 cartons exported. Also exported ‘were 144,561 
crates of fresh fruit. 

OTHER CROPS 
Coffee : 

18. The acreage of this crop has also increased owing largely 
to replacements under the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme. Heavy rains 
had a depressing effect on yields, particularly that of the Arabica 
crop, Returns from the Robusta crop were more satisfactory but 
less than those obtained in 1949. 

19. Exports of raw and prepared coffee were 1,636,199 lb. and 
57,101 lb. respectively, as compared with 2,344,817 Ib. and 
52,369 Ib. in 1949. 

Tonca Beans: 

20. The export of tonca beans amounted to 189,639 lb. valued 
at $224,973 as compared with 195,079 lb. valued at $144,612 
in 1949. 

Rubber: 

21. The output of rubber increased during the year and the 
export of raw rubber was 20,124 lb. valued at $16,535 in compari- 
son with 3,458 lb. valued at $590 exported in 1949. 


Fresh Vegetables : 
22. Exports during the year totalled 497,392 Ib, which realized 
$76,450 as compared with 470,731 lb. valued at $86,526 in 1949. 


Bananas : 

23. Export of bananas to the United States of America continued. 
A total of 70,986 stems valued at $163,398 was shipped to all des- 
tinations as compared with 25,151 stems valued at $62,027 in 19.49. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTIVITY 


24. About two-thirds of the total production of sugar-cane was 
grown on estates owned and maintained by the sugar companies, 
the remainder being produced by peasant cane-farmers. The 
whole of the sugar crop was processed at factories owned by sugar 
companies, the peasant farmers’ production being purchased by the 
companies as sugar-cane. Estate cultivation of sugar-cane was 
more highly mechanized. To a small extent, estates also carried 
out mechanical cultivation on cane farmers’ land and the demand 
in this respect was being met by peasant contractors. 


25. The acreage under cacao was divided approximately equally 
between estates of 50 acres and under, farmed by peasant 
proprietors; and estates of over 50 acres, maintained by planters. 
Much of this acreage, however, had reached an abandoned state, 
However, with favourable prices now ruling and the assistance 
available from the Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme, the better cacao 
lands are being revived. 


26. Citrus, coconuts and tonca beans are predominantly planta- 
tion crops. 


27. The livestock industry, with the exception of a few large | 
dairies, is carried on by peasants, the East Indian section of the 
community, in particular, concentrating on milk production in the 
neighbourhood of the larger towns. 


WEATHER CONDITION 


28. In Trinidad rain fell throughout much of the year. Frequent 
and continuous heavy showers caused intermittent flooding in low- 
lying areas from January to June and again in December. As a 
result of this, most crops were adversely affected, especially orchard 
and market garden crops. Excessive rainfall not only caused 
extensive landslip erosion mainly on the mountainous roads of the 
Northern Range but was also responsible for the loss of all the 
dry season crops in the Oropouche lagoon. 


29, In Tobago rainfall was more uniform than in the previous 
year, but crop yields were affected by heavy rains from May to 
October. There was, however, a better and more regular supply 
of grazing for stock. 
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LABOUR 


30. The labour supply was, on the whole, adequate, though 
there were occasional local shortages at times. The year was free 
from any major labour disturbance. 


FORESTRY 


31. Forestry is primarily a public service carried out almost 
entirely by the Government Forest Department. To help it in 
this task a Forest Policy was drawn up in 1942 and formally 
adopted by Government. The main points of this policy are: — 


(a) That enough Government-owned forest should be per- 
manently kept in the right places to ensure to the 
community indirect benefits such as the maintenance of 
suitable climatic conditions for agricultural crops, the 
preservation of water supplies and the prevention of 
erosion and flooding; and direct benefits in the form of 
forest produce, i.e., timber, charcoal, palm leaves, &c. 


(b) That these forests should be worked in such a way that 
they will provide a permanent supply of timber and 
other forest produce. 


(c) That in selected areas the forests should be improved 
with a view to making the Colony self-sufficient in its 
timber supplies. 

(d) That the most economical use of produce from the local 


forests, as well as that of imported timber, should be 
encouraged. 


(e) That organized research should be carried out in all 
branches of tropical forestry. 


(f) That the subordinate forest staff should be given 
education and training to fit them for their work. 

(g) That the general public should be made aware of ihe 
benefits and value of scientific forestry. 


(4) That the forestry operations of private individuals should 
be encouraged and assisted, 


() That the Forest Department should co-operate with all 
interested bodies in seeing that the land of the Colony 
is used to best advantage. 
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32. During the year 1950, the usual efforts were made to further 
the execution of this policy and, in spite of the handicaps caused 
by the unusually wet weather, satisfactory, if not spectacular, 
progress was achieved. 


33. The net area of the Colony after deducting areas leased to 
the United States of America is 1,232,130 acres. Approximately 
617,900 acres are under forest and 203,302 acres of this are already 
permanently reserved for forestry. With the addition of the 
sanctioned area, referred to above, in the near future the area under 
Forest Reserve will be about 22 per cent. of the Colony, which is 
generally considered to be a satisfactory proportion for this purpose. 


34. The output of the Colony’s forests during 1949 comprised : — 


Timber oe Pon ... 2,785,000 cubic feet 
Firewood aes .-+ 2,064,500 cubic feet 
Corduroy... i ... 177,800 cubic feet 


and various forms of minor produce. The timber was used in the 
round for house building in country districts; was converted into 
boards, planks and scantlings in 62 small sawmills; was used for the 
manufacture of matches in a local factory, and was sawn or hewn 
into railway sleepers. The firewood, which included wood burnt into 
charcoal, was used by bakeries and as a domestic fuel, Corduroy 
was used, almost exclusively by the petroleum companies, in the 
construction of roads. Minor forest produce included palm leaves 
and rods for thatching rural houses and Ryania speciosa which was 
exported to the United States where it was used for the manufacture 
of an insecticide. 


35. The Colony’s valuable teak plantations, which covered 
6,244 acres at the end of 1950, yielded 112,000 cubic feet of thin- 
nings which were used for rural housing, fence-posts, piles, 
scaffolding and corduroy. Split fencing poles were made from 
the youngest thinnings and made into fencing in a small ‘‘factory’’ 
operated by the Forest Department. A further 12,000 cubic feet 
of teak thinnings was sold as firewood. 


36. The area of forest being regenerated naturally under intensive 
management was increased by 452 acres during 1950. The results 
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obtained under this system are generally good as long as the opera- 
tion is carried out on the lighter (sandier) soils. Further investiga- 
tional work is, however, required in connection with the 
regeneration of forest on heavier soils. 


MINING 
Products : 

37. No ore deposits of economic importance have as yet been 
discovered in Trinidad. The principal mineral products are:— 


(x) Crude petroleum—output for 1950: ‘20,632,421 barrels 
(2) Natural asphalt—output for 1950: 121,850 tons. 
(3) Building stone and road metal. 
Organization of industries : 
38. The Petroleum Industry at present consists of eleven 
operating Companies. Two of the smaller companies have man- 


agement agreements with larger concerns, while seven companies 
maintained field staffs for drilling during the year. 


39. Four companies operate shipping terminals, and two, 
Trinidad Leaseholds Limited and United British Oilfields of 
Trinidad Limited, maintain refineries, purchasing crude oil from 
other local companies as well as producing it themselves, 


40. An increasing amount of foreign crude is being imported 
each year, the refined products being re-exported. The greater 
part of the refinery output is disposed of in the local bunker trade 
and in shipments to the United Kingdom. A small amount of local 
crude is exported for refining in Canada. 


41. During the year a vigorous exploration drilling programme 
has been carried out with somewhat disappointing results. 
Sufficient exploitation drilling was done to maintain the Colony’s 
crude production at an average of 56,527 barrels per day. 


LAND TENURE 


42. During 1950 there were no changes in the policy of land 
tenure. 





43. In 1941 the sale of Crown Lands was discontinued under 
the Land Grants (Temporary Provisions) Regulations, 1941. 
Leases are now granted with covenants designed to assure full and 
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Proper development of the land. The period for which leases for 
agricultural purposes are granted is 25 years with an option to 
renew for a further 25 years. The leases also contain provision 
for compensating the lessee for unexhausted improvements and 
for penalties for dilapidation, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


44. The Co-operative Department was established in 1949 on 
the recommendation of Mr. B. J. Surridge, 0.B.£., Adviser to 
the Secretary of State on Co-operatives, who visited the Colony 
towards the end of 1948. 


45. Since the establishment of the department, considerable 
emphasis has been laid on the adequate training of personnel in 
co-operative principles and practices, so as to ensure the healthy 
development of the movement on sound lines. The Registrar of 
Co-operatives was sent abroad for a period of about six months 
to study the co-operative movement in Canada, the United Kingdom 
and Cyprus. Two other officers of his staff took a three months’ 
course of lectures and practical work at the St. Francis Xavier 
University, Nova Scotia. Another member of the staff is at present 
undergoing a course of study in co-operatives at the Co-operative 
College, Loughborough, Leicestershire, 


46. To accelerate the progress of the movement, propaganda 
work is carried out through the medium of the press and radio. 
Mass meetings are also held and short courses are conducted from 
time to time. The public has shown a keen desire to expand the 
movement and enquiries regarding new phases of co-operative 
activity are constantly addressed to the Co-operative Department. 


47. At the end of 1950 there were 72 registered credit unions 
operating in rural, urban and semi-urban areas with a membership 
of 5,289 persons and total assets of over $108,000. 


48. At present credit unions are controlled by the Credit Unions 
Ordinance, 1946, but there is no special legislation in force for the 
control of other types of co-operatives. To remedy this deficiency, 
it is proposed to introduce a comprehensive measure to cover all 
types of co-operative activity. The necessary draft legislation was 
completed at the end of 1949. 
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Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Appointment of Minister of Education : 
The first Minister of Education and Social Services was appointed 
under the new Constitution which came into effect towards the end 
of 1950. The Minister will be generally responsible for the direction 


of policy subject to the approval of the Governor in Executive 
Council, 


Administration : 

2. The actual educational system is administered by a Director 
of Education who is advised by an Education Board. Primary 
schools are controlled and conducted under what is known as the 
dual system, whereby Government, the Churches and recognized 
bodies co-operate as partners. In assisted primary schools, which 
form approximately five-sixths of the total number, the teachers are 
employed by the several Boards of Management subject to the 
Director’s approval, but their salaries and pensions are paid in full 
by Government, which also provides maintenance allowances for 
the upkeep of buildings and equipment, supplies building grants 
amounting to two-thirds of the cost and provides most of the furni- 
ture and books. One of the conditions of a grant is that the school 
must be open to all children without distinction of religion, nation- 
ality, or language. 


Primary Education : 

3. The primary school system falls into two main categories, | 
assisted denominational schools (245) and Government schools 
(61), with a number of private schools as well. 


4. The majority of the assisted primary and intermediate schools 
are Roman Catholic (100), Canadian Presbyterian Mission (66), 
and English Church (63). There are also a few Methodist (xx), 
Moravian (2), Baptist (1), African Methodist Episcopal (1), and 
Moslem (1) assisted schools. 


5. There were formerly 11 Moravian Schools but the 9 in Tobago 
were handed over to Government during the year. 
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6. In the 293 primary schools there were 108,579 pupils on roll 
with 5,918 in 8 intermediate schools, which also contain post 
primary classes up to School Certificate standard. There were also 
812 pupils on roll in the Orphanages, Industrial Schools and a 
Special Government School. The distribution of pupils among 
these schools by religion is as follows :— 








Roman Catholics ... 40,287 34.9 per cent. 
Hindus ... 28,770 25 «per cent. 
English Church ... 26,485 23 ~=«~per cent, 
Moslems «8,290 7.2 per cent. 
Presbyterians oe 46475 3-9 per cent. 
Methodists ws 1,937 1.7 per cent. 
Moravians os 1,554 1.3 per cent. 
Others ve 3,51I 3 per cent. 

115,309 100 per cent. 








7. The majority of the pupils attending denominational schools 
belong to that denomination, except in the case of the Canadian 
Presbyterian Mission Schools which have a majority of Hindus 
and Moslems, Out of the 27,813 children attending Canadian Mis- 
sion Schools 2,981 (10.8 per cent.) are Presbyterians, and there 
are 16,024 Hindus (57.61 per cent.), 3,817 Moslems (13.72 per 
cent.), 3,010 Roman Catholics (10.82 per cent) and smaller num- 
bers of other Christian denominations. Out of 36,112 pupils in 
Roman Catholic Schools 9,934 (27.6 per cent.) are non-Roman 
Catholics; there are also 6,712 Roman Catholic pupils in Protestant 
denominational schools, There is one Assisted School maintained 
by a non-Christian body. 


8. Primary education is free and compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 6 and 12 resident within two miles of a Govern- 
ment or assisted school. 


9. The ages of admission to the primary schools are between 5 
and 14. No pupil is retained on the roll of a primary school after 
attaining the age of 15. The primary schools are organized in seven 
standards with infant departments. The course of instruction is 
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prescribed by regulations drawn up on the advice of the Education 
Board and only such text books may be used as are approved by 
the Board. One thousand two hundred and ninety-eight pupils 
passed the Primary School Leaving Certificate Examination in 1950. 
School attendance leaves considerable room for improvement. 
Heavy and frequent rain accounts for many of the absences since 
few children are equipped to protect themselves from rain. 


Io. The primary schools suffer by reason of the shortage of 
trained and qualified teachers. Few teachers in primary schools 
have been educated in secondary schools and in 1950 apart from 
head teachers and specialist teachers for needlework, handicrafts, 
housecraft, &c., there were 421 pupil teachers employed in the 
schools as compared with 1,069 trained and 1,098 untrained 
assistant teachers, Improved salaries are expected to remedy this 
defect within a few years, 


11. For the purpose of inspection, the primary schools are 
organized into eleven districts each under one education officer. In 
each district the education officer organizes the training of pupil 
teachers on Saturday mornings in centres under his supervision and 
with the aid of trained teachers in the district. The daily instruction 
of pupil teachers by the head teachers, however, continues as before. 


School Building Programme : 

12. As set out in detail in the 1949 Colony Report, this Colony 
has embarked on an approved school building programme which 
calls for a minimum expenditure of $3,777,800. This programme is 
in three parts :— 

(a) projects requiring immediate attention, estimated to cost 
$490,120 and to be provided from local funds; 

(b) the main programme, estimated to cost $1,550,000, 
financed by a grant from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds; 

(c) the remaining items, estimated to cost $1,737,680, and to 
be financed from local funds at a later date. 


13. Part (a) of this approved programme has been completed 
with the exception of the provision of the new E] Socorro Govern- 
ment School. This project was started late in 1950 and of the total 
estimated cost of $104,000 a sum of $39,421 has been expended. 
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14. During 1950 the following works have been completed :— 
Under Part (a) of the Building Programme : 


Management of Major 
School New Buildings Extensions Renovations 

Government ++.1 (part completed) 1 _ 
Roman Catholic 7 _- 2 7 
Church of England .., —_ 2 5 
Canadian Mission... 2 1 (part completed) 6 
Methodist ose _ _ 2 

2+1 (part 5+1 (part 20 

completed) completed) 


The application for funds to finance Part (6) of this programme 
was approved by the Secretary of State on 24th May, 1950, and the 
following projects have been completed :— 


Management of Major 
School New Buildings Extensions Renovations 

Government +..1 (part completed) - = 
Roman Catholic “ 2 3 2 
Church of England ... 2 1 1 
Canadian Mission ...1 (part completed) _ = 

4+2 (part 4 3 

completed) 


Certain Boards of Management requested permission to proceed 
with Part (c) of the approved programme and the following pro- 
jects have been completed :— 


Management of Major 
School Extensions Renovations 
Church of England ... See . 2 3 
Canadian Mission ... ase ae 3 — 
5 3 


The total projects under construction or completed in 1950 may 
be summarized as follows :— 








Management of Major 
School New Buildings Extensions Renovations 
Government ...2 (part completed) 1 aa 
Roman Catholic 2 5 9 
Church of England . 2 5 9 
Canadian Mission ...2+1 (part 3+1 (part 6 
completed) completed) 

Methodist _ _ 2 

6+3 (part 14+1 (part 26 


completed) completed) 
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15. Apart from the building projects mentioned above Govern- 
ment expended $59,711 on providing or extending modern sanitary 
systems at eighteen (18) schools and $2,460 on repairs to privies. 


Secondary Education : 

16. Apart from the eight intermediate schools (two Government, 
five Roman Catholic, one Church of England) in which small fees 
are charged, there are ten aasisted secondary schools and one 
Government secondary school, the Queen’s Royal College, which 
has 429 boys and a staff consisting of 18 graduate masters and 
3 non-graduates. 


17. These schools charge $16.00 per term for tuition, but there 
is a number of free exhibitions awarded by Government to 
meritorious pupils from primary and intermediate schools on the 
results of an annual public examination, In 1950, 102 such 
exhibitions were awarded. 


18. The eleven recognized secondary schools contain 5,430 
pupils. The denominational secondary schools include St. Mary’s 
College for Boys (R.C.) St. Joseph’s Convent (R.C.), Bishop 
Anstey High School for Girls (E.C.) and Fatima College for Boys 
(R.C.) in Port-of-Spain; Naparima College for Boys (C.M.), 
Naparima Girls’ High School (C.M.), Piesentation College for 
Boys (R.C.), and St. Joseph’s Convent High School for Girls 
(R.C.) in San Fernando; the Bishop’s High School for Boys and 
Girls (E.C.) in Tobago and the College of St. Philip and St. James 
for Boys (R.C.) in Chaguanas. 


19. These schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate and Higher School Certificate Examinations. On the results of 
the latter examination, five university scholarships are awarded 
annually by Government. At the December, 1950 examinations, 
2,001 candidates sat for the Cambridge School Certificate Examina- 
tion. Of this number 1,501 were presented by the Queen’s Royal 
College and affiliated schools and other recognized schools. Of these 
977 passed. There were 497 private candidates for this examination 
of whom 105 were successful. 
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20. Two hundred and twelve candidates took the Higher School 
Certificate Examination and 141 passed, 


Private Schools : 


21. There are many private schools of which 19 are secondary. 
Eleven of these are in Port-of-Spain. These schools are required to 
be registered and to conform with certain regulations governing 
buildings, furniture, sanitary arrangements and moral character of 
the teachers. 


Training of Teachers : 


22. Primary school teachers are trained at the Government 
Training College and two other denominational training colleges. 
The majority of the students were formerly pupil teachers from the 
primary schools but improved salaries for teachers introduced in 
1949 have attracted students from the Secondary schools. These 
formerly would have preferred other professions. 


23. The courses at the training colleges were of one or two years’ 
duration, but from September 1950 only two-year courses have 
been provided. In 1950 there were 207 teachers in training at the 
colleges. 


School Gardens and 4H Clubs : 


24. Most schools have gardens and many of them reach a high 
standard. There is keen competition for the annual award of a 
school garden shield and other prizes. The 4H Clubs number 88 
approximately. The 4H Council in the North held its annual rally 
at Arouca in November, 23 clubs competed. Keen interest was 
shown and the work done on the spot was of a high standard. In 
the South the annual test was held in December. About 65 clubs 
competed. There were 11 centres, The members are encouraged 
throughout the year to pursue their hobbies of gardening, rearing of 
animals, sewing, handicraft, cooking and other activities of interest. 


25. Much assistance was given to the clubs by the officers and 
field assistants of the Agricultural Department. They acted as 
judges or instructors as required. 
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Technical Education : 


26. Technical and commercial education is in the hands of the 
Board of Industrial Training, a demi-official body in receipt of a 
Government grant. The Board maintains a junior technical school 
(full-time) at San Fernando and otherwise conducts theoretical and 
practical evening classes at Port-of-Spain, San Fernando, Arima, 
Siparia, Point Fortin, Fyzabad and on the oilfields in preparation 
for the examinations of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


27. Students of the commercial classes (part-time) are prepared 
for the usual examinations in shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping. 


28. The Board is charged with the duty of approving appren- 
ticeship indentures and maintaining a register of apprentices. At 
the end of 1950, 548 registered apprentices and 2,166 other students 
were attending the Board’s classes. 


Orphanages, Industrial Schools and Special Schools : 

29. There are two orphanages, one maintained by the Dominican 
Sisters and the other by the Diocesan Board of the Anglican 
Church; an industrial school for boys controlled by the Church of 
England and one for girls under the control of the Corpus Christi 
Sisters; and a special government school at the Leper Asylum, 
Chacachacare. 


Adult Education : 


30. The general aim was to provide the type of instruction that 
would equip certain sections of the adult population for the duties 
and responsibilities of intelligent citizenship. 


31. The curriculum was not confined to the more usual academic 
subjects, but instruction was given in public health, and human 
relationships including civics and elementary economics. 


32. Up to the end of December adult evening classes were con- 
ducted at nineteen different centres in the Colony. Of these 16 were 
in Trinidad and 3 in Tobago. 
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33. Working in close collaboration with the Education Depart- 
ment is the Extra-Mural Department of the University College of 
the West Indies which organizes more advanced courses in subjects 
for which there is a reasonable demand. 


School Feeding Scheme : 


34. The school feeding scheme is administered by a lady super- 
visor assisted by a clerk. 


35. Milk, biscuits and midday meals were supplied to necessitous 
and under-nourished children of schools in Trinidad and Tobago. 


36. Fresh milk was supplied to 2,777 children per day attending 
62 schools and the Blind Rehabilitation Centre in Trinidad and in 
Tobago, 198 children from 8 schools received fresh milk in place 
of dried skimmed milk. 


37. Dried milk was supplied to 5,405 children per day attending 
197 schools in Trinidad and to 640 children per day attending 
26 schools in Tobago. Milk was therefore served to 9,020 children 
daily at 293 schools and the Blind Centre. 


38. Sweet biscuits fortified with 12} per cent. food yeast were 
supplied for two terms to 1,018 children attending 35 schools. Tests 
were carried out by the Nutritionist, Health Department, during 
term 1 to find out the percentage of yeast required. 


39. Free midday meals were supplied through the agency of 
voluntary societies and school breakfast sheds.’ The greater part 
of the cost of all meals was paid by Government. 


40. In Trinidad, 1,439 pupils attending 77 schools were supplied 
with free meals daily; in Tobago, 30 pupils attending 7 schools were 
similarly served. Free meals were therefore served daily to 1,469 
pupils attending 84 schools and 3 special cases attending 2 inter- 
mediate schools and one secondary school. 
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41. Equipment urgently required for use in the preparation of 
meals as well as dried milk was procured so that improved results 
would be obtained and greater interest stimulated. 


Mobile Cinema Units : 


42. There are three mobile cinema units. These were stationed 
in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and Tobago, serving the needs of 
children and adults alike in some 157 districts. The units covered 
9,000, 7,000 and 4,000 miles respectively during the year, and 415 
exhibitions of an assortment of films were held. 


43. The total attendance at film shows was over 155,000. 


44. A film strip lending service comprising film strip projector 
(complete with battery when required), screen, film strips, and 
lecture notes is in operation, and is being utilized by various educa- 
tional institutions and welfare groups. Interest in this type of 
service is becoming widespread and a greater demand by the public 
is envisaged in the near future. 


45. The services rendered by the mobile cinema units have come 
to be regarded by most people (particularly those in the deep rural 
areas) as an indispensable source of visual instruction, filling the 
gap between their formal education and their vocational training. 
The degree of appreciation of films is steadily rising, and a far 
greater scope for usefulness to the people of the Colony is envisaged. 


HEALTH 
Organization and Administration : 


46. The state of health of the Colony was satisfactory during 
1950. With the establishment in October 1950 of various minis- 
terial offices, the Minister of Health and Local Government became 
responsible to Government and to the people for the shaping and 
execution of the policy of the Health Department. The Director of 
Medical Services continues to administer the medical and health 
services of the Colony. 
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Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain : 

48. This hospital continues to function satisfactorily. In the 
course of the year, its bed strength was increased by the opening 
of three new wards, viz., E.N.T. (1) and Surgical (2). For the 
benefit of out-patients, E.N.T., Surgical, Dental, Medical, Diabetic, 
and Eye Out-Patients Clinics are maintained in the Hospital Block 
which was constructed in 1948. Several vacancies on the staff were 
filled during the year. The new appointments included a senior 
assistant matron, an almoner, a physiotherapist, and five other 
medical officers. Two medical officers resigned during the year. 


Colonial Hospital, San Fernando : 

49. As a result of the removal of the Eye and E.N.T. Clinics to 
a new building, it was possible to provide the following additional 
facilities : a change and rest room for non-resident Ward Sisters, a 
dressing station and examination room, an office for the catering 
officer and dressing stations in two additional wards, A bed-sitting 
room was also provided for medical officers on night duty. 


50. Attendance at all general clinics continued to increase. The 
average daily in-patient roll amounted to 365 as against 360 in 1949, 
and increased temporary accommodation had to be provided. 


51. Work on a new hospital building was in progress at the end 
of the year. The framework of the main structure has already been 
completed. 


PREVALENCE OF NOTIFIABLE INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


52. 
Notifiable Diseases No. of Notifications 
1949 1950 
Typhoid Fevers ted ween 2259 7, 
Preumonia Primary... pect 207; 292 
Pneumonia Secondary ... eae 92 98 
Chicken Pox ase 2h 38 9E 437 
Opthalmia neonatorum ae 85 104 
Diphtheria sty eee 57 89 
Poliomyelitis ni eat 8 I 
Tuberculosis 1 aay BIO 41r 
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Tuberculosis : 

53. On the oth February, 1950 the Chest Clinic housed in the 
Caribbean Medica] Centre was destroyed by fire and valuable equip- 
ment and records were lost. Most of the equipment has now been 
replaced and the clinic has been set up at the Masson Tuberculosis 
Hospital. About 5,500 persons attended the clinic in 1950. 


54. A new sanatorium was opened at Caura on the 3rd July, 
1950. About 24 patients were admitted during the first week. By 
the end of the year the number of patients rose to go. 


55. It is proposed to assign two additional doctors to the Tuber- 
culosis Division in 1951, and it is hoped that more surgical 
operations will be undertaken than hitherto. 


Malaria : 

56. Though there was no outbreak of malaria in 1950, the Malaria 
Division continued to study the bionomics of A. aquasalis and 
other ground anophelines in coastal swamps and rice fields, as well 
as the habits of A. bellator. Fifteen field stations in Trinidad 
concentrated on trap captures, adult searches and larval surveys. 
Over 60 schools were examined for spleen and parasitic rates, and 
the slide diagnostic project was continued. 


57. A new Gypsy Moth Sprayer was used in connection 
with bromeliad control for the elimination of A. bellator and 
A. homunculus. Over 50,000 houses were sprayed with a solution 
of 5 per cent. DDT in kerosine. 


58. Larval control work was carried out satisfactorily. An island- 
wide survey was made to determine the Aedes Index prior to 
launching the Aedes Eradication Programme towards the end of 
the year. 


59. The Mosquito Eradication Programme in Tobago completed 
its third year of intensive activity. Buildings were sprayed with DDT 
and major drainage works were carried out. 
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Leprosy : 

60. There were several changes in the medical and clerical staff 
of the Leprosarium during 1950. After giving over 80 years of 
nursing service in the institution, the Sisters of the Dominican Order 
terminated their appointment at the end of October and were 
replaced by the American Sisters of Mercy. Out-patients clinics on 
the mainland were maintained. New hostels for adolescent boys 
and girls, and improved accommodation for the staff were some oi 
the projects completed in 1950. Use is made of patients’ labour 
where possible for new works and for maintenance. The primary 
school under a trained teacher at Chacachacare was granted the 
status of a special Government School under the supervision of the 
Department of Education as from 1st April, 1950. Several philan- 
thropic organizations, including the British Red Cross Society, 
continued to provide recreational facilities for residents. 


Venereal Diseases : 

61. The Caribbean Medical Centre was almost completely des- 
troyed by fire on the 9th February, 1950. Temporary accommoda- 
tion had to be provided at once for hospitalized cases, laboratory 
staff and and for the diagnostic and treatment centre. By the end 
of the year, former U.S,O. buildings in Port-of-Spain had beea 
adapted to serve as the new headquarters of the Centre. 


62. There have been various staff changes following the resigna- 
tion in July of the Medical Officer in Charge who left to take up an 
appointment with the World Health Organization. 


63. From January to September 81,392 persons attended the 
Centre and 49,854 were treated. 


64. Field clinics for V.D. and Yaws were satisfactorily main- 
tained. Two of these clinics were transferred to other districts where 
the need was greater. Fifty cases of granuloma inguinale were 
treated with streptomycin with very encouraging results. 


Hookworm : 


65. The present drive for better sanitation and the systematic 
extension of preventive measures and treatment facilities in rural 
areas are expected to lead eventually to a marked reduction in the 
incidence of hookworm and other helminthic infestations. 
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66. Towards the end of the year a Health and Anti-Hookworm 
Campaign was conducted by the Health Department in the Usine 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar Estates. It is proposed to extend the cam- 
paign in 1951 to include villages and settlements near estates. 


Dental Health : 

67. Six School Dental Officers (part-time) and one Dental Officer 
(full-time) were appointed during the year. As a result, facilities 
for dental treatment were extended to three new districts. School 
children and ante-natal cases are given high priority in the treatment 
programme and provision is also made for the examination and 
emergency treatment of adults. 


Child Welfare : 

68. The work of this division was extended to include two new 
districts in charge of health visitors. Child Welfare and Ante-Natal 
Clinics were opened at four additional centres. Nine licensed private 
midwives were engaged by Government to attend maternity cases. 
Talks and demonstrations were given as in former years on mother- 
craft and child welfare at clinics and schools. 


Nutrition : 

69. In addition to lectures and courses for adults in nutrition and 
cookery at various urban and rural centres, cookery demonstrations 
and nutrition displays were given at Ante-Natal and Child Welfare 
Clinics. The nutritional needs of such institutions as the Mental 
Hospital, House of Refuge and Sanatorium received special atten- 
tion. Much useful and practical advice was given to day nurseries 
on feeding and to other organizations on catering for large numbers. 
Steps were taken to introduce food yeast in all school meal centres 
and fortified sweet biscuits in areas where only milk was provided. 


Housing : 

7o. There are three types of houses usually occupied by the 
poorer sections of the community, viz,, tapia huts, and small cot- 
tages in rural areas and dilapidated buildings in urban slums. — 


71. Rural tapia huts are invariably constructed by the owner/ 
occupier and his family, and are sited on their own or on rented 
land in hamlets off the main roads. It is usual for these huts to 
consist of two inner rooms only, with a gallery on one or more 
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sides. The floor is generally of beaten earth, the roof is thatched 
with palm leaves, and the walls are made of round wooden poles, 
covered with tapia (wattle and daub). 


72. Rural cottages, somewhat better in class, usually have two 
to four rooms, with a kitchen and gallery. The floor is normally 
of timber and the roof, of corrugated galvanized iron sheeting. 
The walls may be of tapia, plaster finished, or of timber, hollow 
clay tiles or concrete nogging. They are invariably chattel houses 
on rented lands and are located along the country roads in ribbon 
development formation. 


73. Urban slums result from the rental, by rooms, of old: decayed 
houses in blighted areas, or when barrack type dwellings are 
crammed into limited space with a view to bringing a high aggregate 
return to the owner. In such cases, repairs and maintenance are 
negligble and the buildings are generally ill-ventilated, dark and 
insanitary. These conditions call for urgent remedial measures, 
and the Slum Clearance Committee continues to acquire compul- 
sorily and to demolish these insanitary dwellings, and erects new 
blocks of flats on the sites so cleared, as and when funds permit. 


74. The number of cottages constructed in the several sub-urban 
housing settlements since the inception of the slum clearance 
scheme is as follows: — 


1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom 

Morvant... a 168 494 132 
St. James ... Ag go = _ 
Mon Repos and Navet 38 306 58 
Les Efforts ... is — 30 22 
Hubertstown oe —_ 51 aor 
Siparia oes eo — 20 <= 

2096 gor 212 





75. With the second annual instalment of $75,ooo—part of the 
grant of $375,000 allocated to the Commission by Government, for 
the specific purpose of re-roofing the several cottages in the various 
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settlements the Commission was able to re-roof 264 houses during 
the year, 1950. Details are given below:— 


1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom Total 


Morvant Ree 532) 66 6 104 
St. James we 45 _ = 45 
Mon Repos and Navet — 64 13 77 
Les Efforts Bo" Ss I 2 3 
Hubertstown eo 25 _ 25 
Siparia oo Io _ Io 

77 166 21 264 


The total number of houses re-roofed during 1949 and 1950 
was 548, 


76. During the year under review, thirty-seven houses at 
., Morvant which became vacant were promptly re-let to applicants 
. On the long waiting list. At the other settlements, only twenty-three 
vacancies were reported, and these were, in every case, immediately 

. taken up by suitable persons. 


. Slum Clearance : 

. 77. In the course of the year dilapidated property was demolished 
in the acquired slum areas of Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 
Work on the construction of projected apartment buildings in Port- 
of-Spain has not yet been resumed owing to the unavailability of 
funds. 


78. The number of flats constructed under the slum clearance 
scheme is as follows: — 
1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom Total 
Port-of-Spain a 06 188 144 398 
San Fernando ee 40 56 88 184 


79. During the year under review, nineteen flats in Port-of-Spain 
and eight in San Fernando became vacant, and these were re-let 
immediately. In addition, four single persons and four families 
Were provided with temporary alternative accommodation in the 
Commission’s decanting centre at Wrightson Road (Ex-Censorship 
Building). 
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80. The total number of family units re-housed by the Commis- 
sion during 1950 was ninety-five, but much more remains to be 
done, having regard to the continued acute demand for housing 
accommodation and the possible development of additional 
“shanty towns’’. 


81. To assist the Planning and Housing Commission in carrying 
out Government’s re-housing programme, a grant of about 
$1 million has been requested from Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Funds for the completion of the first part of the Port-of-Spain 
Slum Clearance Scheme. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


82. Trinidad has never suffered from a lack of voluntary welfare 
organizations. In fact, the existence of too many rather than too 
few of them, each working independently of the others and pursuing 
its salvation in its chosen way with scant regard to the fate of the 
others, has for many years constituted a most serious obstacle to 
their progress and efficiency. Happily, there are signs at present 
that this regrettable feature, due in part to the heterogeneous com- 
position of the community, is giving way to a more advanced stage 
of development, characterized by the outgrowth of federations and 
amalgamations of associations with similar interests. 


83. The credit for this phase of development must be attributed 
as much to the realization among the various welfare bodies them- 
selves of the necessarily limited scope of service which they can 
render so long as they remain small associations working in isola- 
tion, as to the consistent efforts of Government to bring about a 
greater measure of cohesion among local welfare organizations. The 
difficult and delicate job of co-ordinating the activities of the various 
voluntary bodies is carried out under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education and Social Services which is responsible for the co- 
ordination of all the welfare activities carried out by the Social 
Services Departments of Government. 


84. Co-ordination, however, is not the only requirement of local 
welfare bodies. Like similar organizations elsewhere they stand in 
need of two things—technical guidance and financial assistance. 
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Both these requirements are met by Government to the full measure 
of its resources, the former by placing at the disposal of voluntary 
organizations, the expert services of Government officers trained in 
the principles of Social Science, and the latter by substantial sub- 
ventions to major welfare bodies. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATION 


85. Community education is encouraged and stimulated by the 
Education Extension Service which is a branch of the Education 
Department. The Service operates through voluntary groups, and 
aims at promoting community improvement by encouraging the 
people to help themselves. It provides groups with books and pam- 
phlets, and assists them with technical guidance in managing their 
affairs as well as in such practical projects as the building of com- 
munity centres. It organizes new groups only where they are 
absolutely essential, and it unites existing bodies in community 
associations in the interests of greater cohesion and efficiency. In 
addition, it arranges courses of training for group leaders and gives 
practical instruction in a wide variety of subjects including cookery 
and the making of artificial flowers. It also provides courses of 
training in handicraft and cottage industries and assists in the mar- 
keting of the goods produced. 


86. In April 1950, the Extension Service launched a monthly 
Newspaper called Community Education, the aim of which is to 
provide vital information on matters relating to health, education, 
government and the work of voluntary groups, and thereby to bring 
to the rural dweller as much information as possible to enable him 
to lead a fuller life. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


87. Health education is provided by specialist officers of the 
Medical Department. Government health visitors, trained in child 
welfare work, supervise ante-natal, post-natal and infant welfare 
work, Routine home visits and general supervision of infants and 
children at child welfare centres are carried out. Mothercraft 
classes are conducted at various community centres and demon- 
strations in infant feeding are given. Assistance is also provided 
the Junior Red Cross in arranging health programmes. 
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AFTER-CARE WORK 

88. After-care work is undertaken with respect to inmates of ihe 
orphanages, industrial schools and prisons. The after-care officers 
attached to the orphanages and industrial schools have established 
excellent relations between themselves and the children for many of 
whom they have been able to find employment. They maintain 
contact with the children until they have readjusted themselves to 
the outside world. 


89. The after-care officer attached to the Prisons Department is 
an officer of the-Salvation Army. He gives valuable help and advice 
to ex-convicts and provides them with tools, clothing, and railway 
passes on their discharge. The Salvation Army provides accommo- 
dation for discharged prisoners in their hostels and supervises them 
during the difficult days of rehabilitation. To assist the after-care 
officer in carrying out his important work it is proposed to appoint 
two welfare officers to the staff of the Prisons Department. 


WELFARE OF CHILDREN IN NEED OF SPECIAL CARE 

go. There are at present no special government schools for physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children but their needs are by no 
means neglected, for they are looked after by several voluntary 
organizations such as the Institute for the Blind, the School for the 
Deaf and the Dumb, the Swanston Home for Blind Lads, and the 
Convalescent Home for Children, which are all in receipt of Govern- 
ment grants. A project is at present under consideration for 
founding a home, to be called the Princess Elizabeth Home for 
Handicapped Children. Part of the funds for this Home has been 
contributed by the public as a wedding gift to Princess Elizabeth. 


SUBVENTION TO VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 
gi. Despite the heavy expenditure incurred by Government on 
its Social Services Departments, large sums are voted each year in 
aid of voluntary organizations. In 1950 grants totalling $49,540 
were voted and allocated for youth welfare work, night shelters, 
day nurseries, hostels and homes for the aged. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


92. The Old Age Pension Scheme, introduced into the Colony in 
July 1939, is on a non-contributory basis and provides for the grant 
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of financial assistance to all destitute persons over the age of sixty- 
five. Necessitous children as well as families charged with the care 
of orphans and persons medically certified as unable to work are 
given public assistance. For the purpose of administration, the 
Colony is divided into eleven districts, each with a local board of 
persons nominated by the Governor with the Warden or Assistant 
Warden as Chairman. A central board under the chairmanship of 
the head of the Social Assistance Department formulates the policy 
to be followed by the local boards and examines appeals against 
decisions taken by them. 


93- On the 31st December, 1950, there were 17,109 persons in 
receipt of old age pensions, an increase of 344 as compared with 
the previous year, and the total amount paid out in pensions was 
$995,743. The amounts spent on various forms of public assistance 
was $286,122. 


94. A notable feature of the work done by the Social Assistance 
Department is the extension of pecuniary assistance to persons and 
families who are in financial distress and are not eligible for old age 
pension or pubiic assistance. Grants to such persons and families 
are made from an ‘‘Emergency Cases Fund’’ with the object of 
saving them from disaster and putting them on their feet again. 
In 1950, 75 persons were assisted by the fund and the total sum 
paid out was $1,307. 


95. At the end of the year legislation was being drafted with a 
view to raising the basic rate of pension payable to old age pen- 
sioners, and increasing the amounts which may be paid out to 
individuals in the form of public assistance. It was also proposed 
to increase the Emergency Cases Fund so as to extend the scope 
of assistance rendered thereby to as many persons as possible in 
cases where small statutory monthly payments of public assistance 
would prove no more than a mere palliative. 


PROBATION SERVICE 
Organization : : 

g6. The importance of the probation service in relation to the 
problem of crime in the Colony is now generally recognized, and 
increasing use is made by the Courts of the probation method in 
dealing with juveniles and young offenders, 
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Probation case committees are fully established in five magisterial 
districts: St. George West, St. George East, Victoria, St. Patrick 
and Tobago. Each committee functions under the chairmanship of 
the stipendiary magistrate of the district and has as its secretary 
the district probation officer. The other members of the committee 
are representatives of religious bodies and established social organi- 
zations. The principal probation officer and the commanding 
officer of the Salvation Army are ex-officio members of all com- 
mittees. Case committees meet quarterly to revise individual cases 
and offer suggestions, guidance and criticisms. 


Staff : 

97. The staff of the Probation Department consists of x principal 
probation officer; 13 full-time male probation officers; 1 full-time 
female officer; 4 part-time male officers; and 6 part-time femal 
officers, Part-time officers are recruited from St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, the Order of Carmelites and the Salvation Army. 


Supervision : 

98. During the period under review 433 adults and 246 juveniles 
were placed under supervision, thus increasing the total number 
under supervision to 1,113 adults and 618 juveniles. Most of the 
former were between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, and most 
of the latter between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 


Training : 

gg. One of the senior officers of the Probation Department com- 
pleted a course of training in the United Kingdom during the early 
part of 1950. Another member of the staff left for training later in 
the year. By means of lectures on different forms of social work, 
as well as discussions on case work, the Trinidad and Tobago 
Probation Officers’ Association provides a valuable medium of 
intraining for serving probation officers and associates. The Asso- 
ciation continues to obtain valuable assistance and guidance from 
the National Association of Probation Officers in the United King- 
dom which regularly provides up-to-date information on probation 
methods in the United Kingdom and other parts of the world. 
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Other Activities : 

100. The probation service continues to handle all applications 
for free legal aid. A total of 227 applications was received during 
the year most of which were applications for aid in divorce proceed- 
ings. In marital and property disputes officers make strenuous 
efforts to reconcile the parties concerned and have been successful 
in many cases. Many applications are also received for assistance 
to secure compensation for damages and title to property. Although 
such matters are not within the jurisdiction of the Law Society, the 
officers undertake the necessary investigations and give helpful 
advice and assistance to applicants. 


101. The family Relations Courts are making increased use of 
the services of Probation Officers in connection with matrimonial 
disputes, The results obtained are gratifying : several homes have 
been saved from complete dissolution. 


102. Mal-adjusted children are continually being referred to the 
officers by parents and social workers. Although facilities for this 
type of work are negligible, the officers tackle the problem with 
enthusiasm, giving advice and help to parents and guardians. Cases 
in need of psychiatric treatment are referred to the specialists at the 
Mental Hospital. 


Surveys : 

103. The probation service undertook two major surveys during 
the year. One of the areas surveyed was ‘‘Shanty Town’’, a slum 
area which had sprung up on the outskirts of the city; and the other 
was the section of Port-of-Spain in which the ‘‘Steel Bands’’ pre- 
dominate. The young men who belong to these bands were for a 
long time a grave social problem, for their keen rivalry and jealousy 
frequently resulted in armed clashes. With the help of a sympa- 
thetic government-sponsored committee, they have been encouraged 
to develop their musical talents and improve their behaviour. 


Results of Probation : 

104. Of the 674 offenders whose probation orders were completed 
during the year, 594 or 88 per cent. were satisfactory; 80 or 12 per 
cent. were unsatisfactory. 
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The following table shows the number of cases under supervision 
during 1950 :— 
Adults Juveniles 


Cases brought forward from 1949 680 372 
‘Cases placed on probation during 1950 433 246 
Total number of cases under supervision 
at the end of 1950... toro ELIS, 618 
Grand total te ae 1,731 


The annual per capita cost of supervision for the year was $27.91. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 


105. The four certified schools provided under the Children’s 
Ordinance are owned and administered by the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic bodies, who receive grants from the 
Government for their upkeep. 


106. The Boys’ Industrial School situated at Diego Martin, and 
administered by Anglicans, is conducted along the lines of the 
English Approved Schools. It had an enrolment of 204 at the end 
of 1950. The ages of the inmates range from 12 to 17 years. There 
is a regular day school attached to the institution staffed by trained 
teachers. Vocational training is given in tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentry, masonry, wheelwrighting and blacksmithing. Agriculture 
and pen-keeping form the background of the general training given 
at the institution. 


107. The boys regularly attend Divine Service at the village 
churches and receive in the institution religious instruction according 
to their religious persuasion. 


108. The House Masters have had a marked influence on the boys 
and have assisted greatly in raising the general tone of the school. 


10g. The Girls’ Industrial School conducted by the Carmelite 
Sisters assisted by a lay staff is situated at Belmont on a three-acre 
block of land. The average number of inmates for the year was 28 
and their ages ranged between 13 and 17 years. 
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110. The girls are all given some form of secular education, 
according to their previous attainment, by a qualified teacher. They 
have vocational classes in domestic science, house-keeping, sewing 
and laundering. Electrical machinery has been installed in the laun- 
dry which makes it more modern and effective. Two girls, whose 

- educational attainment warranted it, were given courses in Commer- 
cial subjects. Classes in folk dancing were kept regularly by a 
voluntary worker. 


111. Tacarigua Orphanage which is administered by the Church 
of England is situated at Tacarigua—ro miles from the City. It has 
a population of 366 children, 232 boys and 134 girls. There is one 
mixed school which is staffed by trained teachers. The boys are 
trained in tailoring, shoemaking, cabinet-making, carpentry, agricul- 
ture and livestock rearing. The girls do domestic science, knitting 
and embroidery. An old Boys’ and Girls’ Association was formed 
during the latter part of 1949, its principal objective being to assist 
the present pupils. 


112, The Belmont Orphanage is administered by the Dominican 
Sisters assisted by a lay staff. The average number of inmates 
- during the year was 610. The boys slightly outnumber the girls. 


113. A Boys’ and Girls’ School conducted by trained teachers 

cater for the education of the children aged 5-14 years. A nursery 

. school has been established for the babies 2 to 5 years of age. The 

. boys aged 14 to 16 years are trained in carpentry, joinery, tailoring, 

shoemaking, masonry, printing and baking, while the girls are 

taught domestic science, laundering, embroidery and dress-making. 

The boys indulge in boxing, cricket, football, volley ball and table 

tennis. The girls continue to play many games and during the year 

_ won the Bata Cup and Cabral Shield which is awarded to the most 
successful netball team. 


114. The bands of both orphanages had a very successful year 
and gave several public performances. 


115. Outstanding features in the certified schools during the year 
were :— 
(a) training of children with special aptitudes for work in 
the field in which they could best be fitted in the 
community ; 


\ 
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'(b) the extension of secondary education to children in the 
orphanages who could benefit therefrom ; 


(c) the progressive use of scientific methods in agriculture 
and pen-keeping at the institutions with the close co- 
operation of the Department of Agriculture; 


(d) the establishment of canteens which are co-operatively 
owned and managed by the children themselves; 


(e) the winning of an open island scholarship based on the 
Cambridge Higher School Certificate Examination by 
one of the boys of the Belmont Orphanage. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During the year 1950 forty-seven Ordinances were enacted of 
which particulars of the more important are as follows :— 


Ordinance No. 1 of 1950—The Income Tax (Amendment) Ord:- 
nance, 1950: 

This Ordinance provides additional relief from income tax (a) in 
respect of every child of ten years and upwards attending a second- 
ary, trade or technical school in the Colony who is forced to reside 
away from the ordinary place of residence of the person responsible 
for his maintenance and under whose custody he is, for the purpos 


of receiving his education, and (0) in respect of the parents an¢ }- 


parents-in-law of a taxpayer maintained at his expense. 


Ordinance No, 2 of 1950—The Provident Fund (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1950 : 

2. This Ordinance is for the benefit of depositors under the Provi- 

dent Fund Ordinance who have failed to exercise the option 


provided for in section 18 of the Ordinance on transfer to pension- | * 


able posts and puts them in the same position as if they had exer- 
cised the option to surrender all bonuses and interests thereon and 
to have their whole service counted for pension purposes. 


ee eae ae ee Cee 


“ 


pray 
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Ordinance No. 5 of 1950—The Companies (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1950: 

3. This Ordinance provides against misleading similarity of 
names of registered companies and the use of undesirable names and 
extends the power of the Registrar of Companies to refuse to register 
names which in his opinion are objectionable and to require names 
which too closely resemble names already registered to be altered. 


Ordinance No. 6 of 1950—The Registration of Business Names 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1950 : 
4. This Ordinance extends the Registrar General’s power of 
control over the choice of business names which may be registered 
so as to eliminate undesirable or misleading names. 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1950—The Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1950 : 

5. This Ordinance vests in the Sub-Intendant of Crown Lands 
powers of control over Crown traces and roads through Crown 
Lands (other than public roads and roads built and maintained by 
persons or Companies under lease or licence from the Crown) for 
the protection of these traces and roads against damage by heavy 
vehicles, and authorizes the Sub-Intendant to lay down conditions 
of use of traces and roads by vehicles and provides sanctions for 
breaches of any of such conditions. 


Ordinance No. 9 of 1950—The Agricultural Credit Bank (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1950 < 

6. The purposes of this Ordinance are (a) to bring within the 
scope of the Agricultural Credit Bank Ordinance, 1945, lands used 
principally for the purpose of processing or distributing the pro- 
ducts of agriculture, or otherwise in connection with agriculture, 
being lands in respect of which the benefits of the provisions of the 
Ordinance relating to loans are not now obtainable; (b) to extend 
these benefits to persons holding lands on lease the unexpired term 
of which is not less than twenty-five years, or, in special cases, 
twenty years; and (c) to enable the Bank to accept collateral 
security in the form of mortgages or other freehold or leasehold 
lands or assignments of insurance policies or Government or muni- 
cipal bonds. 
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Ordinance No. 10 of 1950—The Motion Picture Films (Carriage and 
Storage) Ordinance, 1950 : 


7. This Ordinance provides for the making by the Governor ir 
Council with the approval of the Legislative Council of regulation: 
for the control of the storage and transportation of motion picture 
films in the interest of safety of persons and property, and includes 
in a Schedule certain regulations the desirability of which has 
become apparent with the occurrence of recent fires in the City of 
.Port-of-Spain. 


Ordinance No. 12 of 1950—The Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) 
Ordinance, 1950 : 


8. This Ordinance repeals and re-enacts with amendments the 
Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) Ordinance, 1947, which provided 
for relief from income tax in aid of certain industries and the con- 
struction of workmen’s houses. The new provisions are based on 
similar provisions in the United Kingdom Income Tax Act, 1945, 
which were omitted from the Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) 
Ordinance, 1947, in keeping with the Government policy at the 
time. These new provisions together with the original provisions of 
the Ordinance, which was a modified version of the Imperial Act 
adapted to serve local requirements, now provide a measure com- 
prehensive in relation to the total economy of the Colony. 


Ordinance No. 13 of 1950—The Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordi- 
nance, 1950 : 


g. This Ordinance was introduced with a view to the encourage- 
ment of new industries and in order to further the expansion and 
modernization of existing industries considered by the Governor in 
Council to be likely to be of benefit to the Colony and deserving 
of financial aid. It is based on the Jamaica Pioneer Industries 
(Encouragement) Law, 1949, and provides for the granting of relief 
from the payment during a limited period of customs duty in 
respect of the importation of certain specified articles for the con- 
struction, alteration, reconstruction, extension or equipment of 
factories engaged or to be engaged in the manufacture of specified 
products, and of income tax in respect of the profits arising from 
the conduct of any such business. Thereafter these industries will 
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qualify for further relief under the Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) 
Ordinance, 1950, which replaced the Income Tax (In Aid of 
Industry) Ordinance, 1947, and will be entitled to receive the bene- 
fits provided for under that legislation. 


Ordinance No. 14 of 1950—The Police Ordinance, 1950 : 

to. This Ordinance consolidates and amends the Police Ordi- 
nances. The main changes relate to (i) the Inspectorate whose 
status has been redefined and enhanced; (ii) the punishment, sus- 
pension, reduction to lower rank and dismissal of members of the 
Force other than commissioned officers; and (iii) the establishment 
of a Police Association to enable its members to make representa- 
tions to the Commissioner and the Governor in regard to matters 
affecting their general welfare and efficiency. 


Ordinance No. 15 of 1950—The Supplemental Police Ordinance, 
1950: 

11. This Ordinance substitutes new designations for those in the 
substantive Ordinance so that they may correspond with designa- 
tions in the new Police Ordinance; and provides (a) for the retire- 
ment of members of the Supplemental Police; (b) against the joining 
of Prohibited Associations by such members; and (c) for the forma- 
tion of an Association for the protection of the interests of estate 
constables. 


Ordinance No. 16 of 1950—The Railways Ordinance, 1950 : 

12. This Ordinance substitutes new designations of members of 
the Railway Police Force so that they may correspond with the 
designations in the new Police Ordinance, and provides for the 
formation of an association for the protection of interests of members 
of the Railway Police Force. 


Ordinance No, 18 of 1950—The Friendly Societies Ordinance, 1950 : 

13. This Ordinance repeals and re-enacts with a considerable 
number of amendments the Friendly Societies Ordinance. Many 
»f the new provisions have been designed to meet local circumstances 
hile others have been adapted from the Friendly Societies Act, 
:896, of the United Kingdom. 
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14. Among the more important features of the Bill are provisions 
for the tightening up of the administrative control of Societies and 
for the prevention of fraud. The Ordinance provides for more 
effective supervision of the affairs of societies with a view to the 
improvement in the conduct of the business of societies by their 
committees of management and will further enable friendly societies 
to offer increased benefits and a wider range of services to their 
members. 


Ordinance No. 20 of 1950—The Bankers Licences and Bank Notes 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1950 : 


15. This Ordinance limits the use of the words ‘‘Bank”’, 
“Banker’’, ‘‘Banking’’ and the like in business names to the 
businesses of persons who have paid the annual licence duty made 
payable by section 4 of the Bankers Licences and Bank Notes 
Ordinance, Ch. 35. No. 3. 


Ordinance No. 21 of 1950—The Shop (Hours of Opening and Em. 
ployment) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1950 : 


16. This Ordinance facilitates the enforcement of the Shop 
(Hours of Opening and Employment) Ordinance, Ch. 31. No. 14. 
Section 11 of that Ordinance makes it an offence to open or to keep 
open a shop outside the opening hours fixed by a Shop Order. 
Section 8 makes it an offence also to sell shop goods outside the 
opening hours in a place other than a shop. ‘‘Shop’’ as defined in 
section 2 of the Ordinance, may include only part of the premises. 
and it is sometimes impossible for the prosecution to know whether 
the goods sold came from inside the ‘‘shop’’ as defined, or from 
some other part of the premises, and therefore, whether the offender 
should be charged with selling goods in the shop or with selling 
them outside the shop. This Ordinance accordingly provides that, 
if goods from the shop are sold outside the opening hours any- 
where on the premises, it shall be decreed that they have been sold 
in the shop. 


Ordinance No. 23 of 1950—The Labour Statistics (Amendment!) 
Ordinance, 1950 : 

17. Section 3 of the Labour Statistics Ordinance, 1947 empowers 

the Commissioner of Labour to require information relating to the 

number, wages, hours and conditions of work of workers and to 
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publish the same and for this purpose to enter and inspect any 
premises or place in which workers are employed but these powers 
have never been invoked. It is now proposed to make the exercise 
of these powers the responsibility of the Statistical Department and 
this Ordinance provides accordingly. Provision has, however, been 
made whereby the power to enter and inspect premises or places of 
employment and require information will be exercisable by the 
Department of the Commissioner of Labour on a request in writing 
by the Government Statistician. 


Ordinance No. 24 of 1950—The Sugar Industry Special Funds 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1950: 


18. The Sugar Industry Special Funds Ordinance, 1948 makes 
no specific reference to the exepenses of administering the funds 
established by that Ordinance and it is doubtful whether the provi- 
sions of section 9 (1) of the Ordinance (which relate to disburse- 
ments) are sufficient authority for the making of regulations to 
govern the payment of these expenses. This Ordinance makes 
express provision for such payment out of the respective funds 
except where the Governor in Council shall otherwise determine. 


Ordinance No. 26 of 1950—The Trinidad Muslim League (Incor- 
poration) Ordinance, 1950 : 


1g. This Ordinance incorporates certain persons as trustees of 
the Trinidad Muslim League and empowers the trustees to acquire 
and dispose of property. 


Ordinance No. 27 of 1950—The Friendly Societies Housing Cor- 
poration Ordinance, 1950 : 


20. This Ordinance provides for the making of loans to friendly 
societies for purposes of the erection of society halls, offices, and 
places of meeting, and to their members to assist them in acquiring 
or improving houses for themselves and their families and in dis- 
charging encumbrances and charges on houses already acquired. 
To achieve this purpose it is proposed to set up an organization 
on the governing body of which friendly societies will have repre- 
sentation and to the capital of which the Government and partici- 
pating friendly societies will contribute in equal shares. Detailed 
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provisions for the election of representatives of friendly societies on 
the governing body and for controlling the financial operations of 
the organization are contained in the Ordinance. 


Ordinance No, 28 of 1950—The Pensions (Amendment No. 2, 
Ordinance, 1950 : 


iow mom & 


21. The objects of this Ordinance are (a) to authorize the 
Governor in Council to give retrospective effect to regulations made 
| under the Pensions Ordinance; (b) to increase the compensation 
\ payable in respect of public officers killed or permanently injured 

while travelling by air in pursuance of official instructions; (c) to 
relieve officers transferred to the service of the Colony from service 
with the Government of Palestine of the consequences in so far as 
their pension rights are concerned, which might follow from a break 
in service due to the terminaton of the Mandate for Palestine on the 
15th May, 1948, and (d) to restrict the operation of Pensions 
\ 
| 
| 





Legislation in so far as it relates to inter-scheduling of Governments 
for purposes of the computation of pensions to transferred officers 
to the period ending with the acquisition of Dominion Status, in the 


1 | case of Ceylon, and with the termination of the Mandate, in the case 
’ of Palestine. 


Ordinance No. 30 of 1950—The Legislative Council (Elections) 
| (Amendment) Ordinance, 1950 : 

| 22. This Ordinance adapts the provisions of the law relating to 

: Legislative Council elections to the requirements of the new Order in 

y Council. The principal changes are (a) redefinition of electoral dis- 

tricts and naming of registration officers therefor, (b) inclusion in the 

local law of election offences (the majority of which were provided 

for under the old Order in Council). The other amendments (apart 

] from those merely consequential) form part of a number of pro- 

: | posed changes in the law considered desirable in the light of the 

{ | experience gained at the Legislative Council elections held in 1946. 

| Provision has been made by these latter amendments for (i) the 

; | | appointment of supervisors of enumerators (ii) the establishment of 

{ ] a single office in any case in which the same person has been 

appointed returning officer for more than one electoral district 

(iii) ensuring the continued validity of a candidate’s nomination 

where a person who signed his nomination paper as a registered 
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elector is subsequently struck off the list of electors (iv) relating the 
minimum number of votes received by a candidate and entitling 
him to a return of his deposit to the total number of votes counted 
instead of to the total number of votes cast, as at present (v) con- 
fining the restriction on the opening of liquor businesses and clubs 
on polling day to the electoral districts only in which a poll is being 
taken. 


Ordinance No. 33 of 1950—The Pool Betting Ordinance, 1950 : 

23. This Ordinance controls the business of pool betting in the 
Colony and makes pool betting the subject of special taxation. 
Persons engaging in this class of business will be required to obtain 
licences from the Commissioner of Inland Revenue and will be liable 
to the payment of pool betting duty on, and to contributions to 
charity out of, the money received by them by way of bets while 
their books, records and accounts will be subject to inspection by 
the Commissioner. 


Ordinance No. 34 of 1950—The Excess Profits Tax (Post-War 
Refunds) Ordinance, 1950 : 

24. This Ordinance provides for the repayment by six equal instal- 

ments of certain Excess Profits Tax and to provide for the payment 
of Income Tax on such refunds. 


Ordinance No. 36 of 1950—The Government Housing Loans 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1950 : 

25. Loans are made to employees under the Government Housing 
Loans Ordinance, 1944, for the purpose of assisting them to provide 
themselves with homes. The purpose of this Ordinance is to prohibit 
employees, who obtain such a loan, from using those homes for 
other purposes, except with the consent in writing of the Govern- 
ment Housing Loans Board, 


Ordinance No. 38 of 1950—The Nurses Registration Ordinance, 
1950: 

26. This Ordinance which follows closely the Nurses Registration 
Act, 1919, of the United Kingdom, provides for the registration of 
nurses for the sick and for the establishment of a Nursing Council 
to control admissions to the Register and the professional conduct of 
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nurses. The Ordinance affords the nursing profession liberal repre- 
sentation on the Council and will enable the profession to have the 
dominant voice in its affairs. 


Ordinance No. 39 of 1950—The Currency Ordinance, 1950 : 

27. This Ordinance implements an agreement for the establish- 
ment of a unified system of currency notes and coin for Barbados, 
British Guiana, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, and 
the Windward Islands. 


Ordinance No. 40 of 1950—The Aid to Pioneer Industries (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1950 : 

28. The principal purpose of this Ordinance is to amend the Aid 
to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1950, so as to enable the provisions 
of that Ordinance to be applied to cases where the manufacture of 
pioneer products has already commenced. Owing to the fact that 
wide publicity was given early in 1949 to the intention of Govern- 
ment to introduce legislation to assist pioneer industries, several 
ventures were begun before the Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance 
became law with an eye to receiving the benefits of such legislation. 
In other cases it has been judged proper, both in equity and in 
economy,-to extend the benefits of this legislation to projects which 
were begun or planned a short time before publicity was given to 
Government’s plans. 


29. This Ordinance also enables the Governor in Council to 
restrict the benefits of this legislation to particular parts of factories 
and to the manufacture of particular pioneer products within 2 
pioneer industry. This is necessary in order to avoid the physical 
separation of various processes into different factories where it 
would be uneconomic to enforce such separation, and to enable the 
Governor in Council to exercise a finer control of the benefits of the 
legislation in cases where the definition of the pioneer product of a 
pioneer industry must necessarily be a wide one. 


Ordinance No. 41 of 1950—The Legislative Council (Elections) 
(Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1950 : 

30. The provisions of this Ordinance are complementary to those 
of the Legislative Council (Elections) (Amendment) Ordinance. 
1950, and complete the changes in the law relating to Legislative 
Council elections which were contemplated when that Ordinance 
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was enacted. The alterations now made, like most of those affected 
by that Ordinance, result from the experience acquired at the 
Legislative Council elections held in 1946. 


Ordinance No. 44 of 1950—The Control of Importation of Live 
Fish Ordinance, 1950 : 

31. This Ordinance controls the introduction into the Colony of 
exotic species of fish with a view to minimizing the destruction by 
such fish of indigenous fish which perform useful functions, e.g., 
feeding on mosquito larvae, The Ordinance was introduced at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of State acting on the advice of the 
Colonial Fisheries Advisory Committee. 


Ordinance No. 45 of 1950—The Legislative and Executive Council 
Members (Clarification of Status) Ordinance, 1950 : 

32. This Ordinance removes doubts that existed as to the status 
of Members of the Legislative and Executive Councils, other than 
Ministers or Acting Ministers, to be and to continue to be Members 
of the Municipal Councils and County Councils and other bodies. 
The Ordinance also enacts that they shall not be deemed to be 
public officers or to hold any office of emolument under the Crown 
or Government, and validates any act done or omitted before the 
commencement of the Ordinance. 


Ordinance No, 47 of 1950—The Real Property (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1950: 

33. This Ordinance authorizes the Registrar General to demand 
the production of a certificate obtained from the Commissioner of 
Estate Duties verifying the payment or non-liability to payment of 
estate and succession duties in respect of any estate— 


(a) where a surviving joint proprietor applies to be registered 
as proprietor on the death of a joint proprietor; 


(b) where the life estate in respect of which any certificate of 
title has been issued has determined and the estate next 
registered in remainder or reversion has become vested in 
possession, or where the person to whom such certificate 
of title has been issued has become entitled to the land for 
an estate in fee simple in possession, and, in either case, 
application is made to the Registrar General by the person 
entitled for registration of his estate or interest. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The laws of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago as administered 
in the courts are the Common Laws of England, the doctrines of 
Equity and Statutes of general application of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which were in force in England on the 1st March, 1848, and 
are deemed to have been introduced into and enacted in the Colony 
as from that date, and local Ordinances contained in the 1940 
Revised Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and Tobago and such 
other Ordinances passed from year to year thereafter by the 
Legislature. 


2. The courts of the Colony are as follows: — 
A. The Supreme Court : 


This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a Chief 
Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges as the 
Governor shall from time to time appoint. The Chief Justice is 
the President of the Supreme Court and is designated the Chief 
Justice of Trinidad and Tobago; the Senior Puisne Judge ranks 
next to the Chief Justice and is designated the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago; and the other 
Puisne Judges rank after the Senior Puisne Judge according to 
the dates of their respective appointments and are designated Puisne 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago. In this 
Court law and equity are concurrently administered and in it is 
vested all jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes, Lunacy, Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty, suits to establish legitimacy, &c. Its jurisdiction is 
exercised as nearly as possible in accordance with the practice and 
procedure for the time being in force in the High Court of Justice 
in England so far as such practice and procedure are not displaced 
by local Rules of Court. 


Civil actions and proceedings are almost invariably heard and 
determined by a single Judge. But there is provision for such matters 
to be tried by a jury. In such cases nine jurors form the array. 


Indictable offences are also tried by the judges of this court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder when 
the number js increased to twelve. By order of the court a special 
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jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or criminal (except 
indictments for treason or felony punishable with death) be 
empanelled. 


The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of: — 


(i) The Full Court: To this Court appeals are brought from 
the decision of judges in the matters specified in the 
Judicature Ordinance. This court also hears appeals 
from the decisions of Magistrates under the Summary 
Courts Ordinance and of judges of the petty civil courts. 
It is sufficiently constituted by two judges but frequently 
consists of three. Where, owing to incapacity, only one 
judge is available, appeals under the Summary Courts 
Ordinance may be heard by a single Judge. 


(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal. Persons convicted on indict- 
ment may appeal to this court as of right on any question 
of law and by leave of a judge on questions of fact and 
severity of sentence. Three judges constitute this court. 


B. Petty Civil Courts : 
These are established in various parts of the Colony and have 
jurisdiction to try civil matters where the cause of action does not 
' exceed $240.00. They have no equitable jurisdiction and: follow 
: Closely on the lines of the county courts in England. They are 
Presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the district. 


C. Magistrates’ Courts : 


They are counterparts of English police courts and exercise 
~ similar jurisdiction in criminal and quasi-criminal courts, 


D. Coroners’ Courts : 

_ This Court is presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the 
” district. Its function and procedure are similar to those of coroners 
in England except that it sits without a jury. 


_ Where, however, the matter for inquiry arises in his harbour, a 
harbour master has all the powers and jurisdiction to discharge the 
duties of a coroner. 
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E. West Indian Court of Appeal : 


This court is a superior court of record for the West Indian 
Colonies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal 
Act, 1919. It hears and determines appeals, so far as this Colony 
is concerned, from decisions of the Supreme Court in its civil 
jurisdiction in matters not specifically assigned to the Full Court. 
It is usually constituted by any three Chief Justices of the colonics 
of Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and sits in the Colony from which the appeal 
comes. Where, however, the Chief Justice of the Colony in which 
the Court sits is unable for any cause to sit, the Governor of the 
Colony may appoint a person appearing to him to be duly quali- 
fied to sit instead of such Chief Justice, and hear the appeal 
to the Court. 


Its President and Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and 
Registrar respectively of Trinidad and Tobago. 


3. Barristers and solicitors perform the same functions respect- 
ively in the Colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors have no 
right of audience in the Supreme Court except before a Judge in 
Chambers and in matters under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance and the Bankruptcy Ordinance. 


4. The Judges of the Supreme Court are ex-officio commissioners 
of Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the magistrate 
from time to time assigned for duty as such in the Island of Tobago 
is, in addition to the judges of the Supreme Court, a commissioner 
for Workmen’s Compensation for the Island of Tobago. 


5. All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the 
commissioners. 


POLICE 
6. The police force is administered by a commissioner and com- 
prises a deputy commissioner, an assistant commissioner, paymaster. 
25 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 32 inspectors, 
277 subordinate officers and 1,058 constables. It is an armed force 
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charged with the preservation of the peace, the prevention and 
detection of crime and other infractions of the law, the suppression 
of internal disturbances, and may be called out on military duty 
on proclamation by the Governor. 


7. The force is distributed throughout the Colony among 6 police 
divisions, containing a total of 61 stations. It operates a fleet of 
79 vehicles of various types and makes and maintains a motor pool 
and garage at St. James barracks where transport is centred. It 
has a separate branch for criminal investigation, a security depart- 
ment, a marine branch, a traffic and communications branch, a 
depot for the training of recruits and for advance instruction and 
refresher courses to members of the force, a band under the control 
of a director of music, a mounted branch, and a fire brigade. 


Criminal Investigation Branch : 


8. The criminal investigation branch includes fingerprint, photo- 
graphic and modus operandi bureaux. 


In 1950, 1,792 fingerprint slips of first offenders were filed in 
the fingerprint registry as compared with 1,617 in 1949. A total of 
78,199 classified fingerprints of persons convicted of indictable 
crimes was recorded in the registry at the end of 1950. 


The photographic bureau took 3,859 photographs during the year. 
The subjects photographed included scenes of serious crimes, fatal 
and serious accidents and discharged prisoners. 


The modus operandi bureau, which was started in 1947, keeps 
detailed records of criminals. The total number of persons on record 
at the end of 1950 was 1,285. 


Marine Branch : 

g. The marine branch which is equipped with 12 launches is 
responsible for the policing of the wharves and harbours. Crime 
within this area consists principally of the broaching of cargoes and 
to a lesser degree, of thefts of fishing equipment and outboard 
engines. By means of patrol launches constant supervision is 
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exercised over shipping in the stream and a close watch is kept on 
transhipments of cargo. Special precautions are taken to prevent 
smuggling and illegal immigration. 


Traffic and Communications Branch : 
1o. A brief summary of the accident statistics for 1950 is set out 
below, , together with comparative details for the years 1948-1949. 











Accidents | 1950 | 1949 1948 
| 
Total number of accidents... oes oe 7,273 6,934 6,390 
Total number of persons killed see dl 73 } 57 37 
Total number of persons injured ase se] 2,234 | 2,329 2,520 
No. of vehicles licensed aes wer -+-| 17,033 : 15,224 | 13,170 





11. The following table shows the classes t- persons killed and 
injured : — 





: 1 
Classes of persons killed 1950 1949 | 1948 1947 

















' 
, i i 

Pedestrians See eh ate "33 | 30 24 26 
Drivers (including carts) ... oes 8 | 5 3 3 
Motor cyclists... <, he ive asi 3 = 
Pillion riders... a a = 
Pedal cyclists ep fay aad 16 9 7 H 7 

Other persons (passongers, f i | 
loaders, &c.) yi wes wee 16 | 12 20 18 
73 | 57 57 54 


Training Dagens 

12. The training depot provides training for recruits and advanced 
and refresher courses for members of the force. In the course of 
the year, 69 recruits were trained. Of this number 52 were inhabi- 
tants of the Colony; the remainder were from the neighbouring 
West Indian islands and British Guiana. The training course 
includes instruction in wireless telegraphy, motor vehicle instruc- 
tions, swimming and cycling. 
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Police Band : 

13. The police band which is under the control of a director of 
music trained at Kneller Hall, comprises 26 bandsmen and 6 
apprentices. The band gave regular public performances in the 
various squares of the city and rural areas. It fulfilled a total of 


. 226 engagements during the year. 
Mounted Branch : 

14. The mounted branch furnishes regular mounted patrols by 
day and night in Port-of-Spain and suburbs. It assists in preserving 
order at races and sports meetings and on occasions where crowds 


or large gatherings are assembled. 


Fire Brigade : 

15. Whole-time fire brigades are maintained in Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando and are assisted by volunteer sections in both these 
towns and Arima. Government is taking action to constitute a fire 


service separate from the police force. 


Supplemental Police : 
16. Supplemental! police are appointed by the Commissioner and 
~ are maintained by certain sugar estates and oil companies for the 


policing of their property. 


Special Reserve Police : 
17. Special reserve police are maintained to assist the regular force 
- as and when required. The sanctioned strength is 761 but its actual 
- strength in 1950 was 637—officers 26 and other ranks 610. 


. Mobile Patrols : 

18. In the course of 1950, eighteen mobile patrol units equipped 
with the most up-to-date radio telephone equipment were introduced. 
Two of the units patrol the city by day and night and are ever ready 
to answer emergency calls. Fifteen units operate in San Fernando 
and rural areas, and one in the marine launch, Seagull. By 
dialling the number 999 members of the public are able to summon 
the police promptly to the scene, and in this way many immediate 
arrests are made. An average of 230 calls for assistance is received 


each day. 
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PRISONS 

General Review : 

1g. Satisfactory progress continued to be made in the Golden 
Grove Prison Scheme. Even more progress would have been made 
had it not been for the frequent interruption of work by inclement 
weather. In the course of the year a new chapel and additional 
dormitories were constructed by prison labour. Several other works 
were in progress at the end of the year. 


20. Conditions at the Royal Gaol and Carrera Prisons continued 
‘ to be satisfactory. 


21. At the Youth Training Centre considerable progress was made 
in teaching skilled trades to the inmates. Two new dormitories and 
a block of 20 cells were constructed by them in the course of the 
year. 


Prisons and Institutions administered by the Prisons Department : 


22. Royal Gaol: Situated in a residential section of Port-of-Spain, 
this prison has cells for 210 male adults and 38 female adults. 


23. Carrera Convict Prison : This is an island prison about } mile 
from the mainland. It accommodates 340 male adults in separate 
cells, 


24. His Majesty’s Prison, Golden Grove: This new open type 
prison now in use 16 miles from Port-of-Spain, is still under con- 
struction, but nearing completion. 


25. District Prison, Tobago : This prison adjoins the Police 
Station. It has 12 cells which are used only for prisoners serving 
very short sentences.. 


26. District Prisons, Toco, Blanchisseuse, Cedros and Mayaro: 
These are lock-ups supervised by the Police and are very seldom 
used. © 


27. Youth Training Centre : Situated at Golden Grove about 16 
miles from Port-of-Spain, this institution has now accommodation 
for 190 lads between 16 and 21 years of age. 


28. All prisons and institutions have modern sanitation and 
electric lighting installed throughout. 
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Staff : 

29. With the exception of the Superintendent of Prisons, all the 
members of the staff are West Indians. In the course of the year, 
three members of the subordinate staff resigned; 45 per cent. were 
granted vacation leave; and 50 per cent. obtained varying periods 
of sick leave. Hours of duty remain at an average of 96 hours per 
fortnight. 


Statistics : 

30. The present population of the Colony is estimated to be 
635,843. The ratio per 100,000 ordered to serve prison sentences 
was 500. 

Number in custody on 31st December, 1950, was 986 and on 
31st December, 1949—913. 

Highest number in custody was 1,084 on roth November, 1950; 
lowest number was 859 on 2ist February, 1950. 

Total daily average in custody was 969.42. 


The daily average classification was :— 


Males Females 
Unconvicted prisoners we 85.75 2.95 
Prohibited aa ae ve 10.6 83, 
Debtors nes es ne 75 _— 
Convicted prisoners «. 847.82 20.72 


The daily average number of 2nd division prisoners (wife main- 
tenance and affiliation arrears) was 11.3. 

The total number of persons committed to prison for non-payment 
of fines, compensation, wife maintenance and affiliation arrears was 
1,903 of whom 948 paid their dues either on admission or during 
sentence. 

The daily average of female prisoners in custody was 24.5. The 
most prevalent offence for which they were committed to prison 
was offences against the peace. 


Classification of Prisoners : 
31.. Prisoners are classed as follows :— 
(a) Star Class (normally first offenders). 
(b) Special Class (21-30 year age group. Two or more 
convictions) . 
(c) Ordinary Class (Recidivists). 
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Additionally there is :— 
First Division (unconvicted prisoners, debtors and prohibited 
immigrants). : 
Second Division (wife maintenance and affiliation arrears). 


32. It is hoped that at the Golden Grove Prison it will be possible 
to operate the classification system more effectively. At the Royal 
Gaol the structure of the prison buildings is very solid and cannot 
easily or inexpensively be altered to provide for the necessary 
segregation of classes. 


Spiritual Welfare and Education : 

33. Roman Catholic, Church of England and non-Conformist 
Chaplains minister to the spiritual needs of the prison population. 
A Hindu priest attends to the needs of the East Indians. 


Daily school under the direction of two educational instructors is 
carried on at the Youth Training Centre and twice weekly at Carrera 
Prison. Schools are regularly inspected by an Inspector of Schools. 


There are libraries at all the prisons and the Youth Training 
Centre. Cinema shows are regular features of the educational 


programme. 


Health and Diet : 

34. The general state of health of the prison population was 
good. The diet was varied and well balanced. Many prisoners 
gained weight. There were 6 deaths during the year (excluding 
executions): 1 from asthma and heart failure; 1 from chronic Neph- 
ritis; r pulmonary congestion; 1 myocardial degeneration; 1 acute 
ventricular failure and 1 pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Labour: 

35. Almost all trades were practised under the supervision of 
tradesmen prison officers, Building construction is rapidly carried 
out at Golden Grove Prison. Agricultural work is mostly confined 
to the Youth Training Centre. The estimated value of labour per- 
formed by prisoners for 1950 was $111,028.68. 


Inspection and Visits : 

36. Lady Rance, the Governor’s wife, visited the Female Prison 
on x9th July, 1950. The Honourable Miss Audrey Jeffers, M.B.E.. 
as well as other members of the Legislative Council visited the 
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Prisons during the year. The members of the Ladies’ Visiting Com- 
mittee visited the Female Prison regularly, The Inspector of Prisons 
paid periodic visits. 


Discipline, Escapes : 

37. Discipline was well maintained and the general behaviour of 
prisoners was good. There was no occasion for the use of the ‘‘cat’’. 
Five (5) escapes occurred. All were males and all were recaptured. 


Executions : 

38. There were eight (8) executions—all males—during the year. 
The present arrangements for carrying out executions are 
satisfactory. 


Remission of Sentence : 

39. All prisoners, male and female, serving sentences of imprison- 
ment of over 30 days earn remission of sentence equal to one-third 
of total sentence. Forfeiture of remission for misconduct is calcu- 
lated in days; the ‘‘marks system’’ is not in use. 


Young Offenders : 


40. Lads of the 16-21 year age group sentenced for periods of 
training are housed at the Youth Training Centre, Golden Grove. 


41. The programme of training is primarily to repair 
physical and educational deficiencies and to give corrective and 
industrial training in order to equip them for re-entry into society. 


42. Organized games, indoor and outdoor, are a prominent 
feature in the curriculum. The total number of lads committed to 
the Institution during 1950 was 255; of these 61 were subsequently 
ordered to serve sentences of detention. Ninety-seven per cent. were 
able to read and write; all were of West Indian origin. 


43- Four (4) lads absconded from the Institution. Three were 
returned. One was still at large at the end of the year. 


44. There was an unusual case of a lad who inflicted a severe 
wound on one of his fellow-inmates. As a result, he was tried and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment by the Supreme Court. Twelve 
others proved unsuitable for training and were transferred to serve 
Prison sentences. 
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Percentage of Successes—Young Offenders : 

45. For the six-year period 1945 to 1950, the percentage of lads 
who benefited from the training given in the Institution was 85.28 
per cent. 11.68 per cent. committed a further offence on discharge 
from the Institution and were sentenced to prison. 3.04 per cent. 
were committed to prison on more than one occasion, 


Financial Statement : 


46. The total gross expenditure on penal administration for the ‘ 


4 


year 1950 was $394,462.00, an increase of $60,570.28. This increase , 


was due to increased prices in materials and increased expenditure 


on salaries of additional staff to cope with the Golden Grove project. 


The average cost of maintaining one prisoner for the year was 
$348.64. The average cost of feeding one prisoner for the year was 
$82.35. The average cost of feeding per day was 22.56 cents as 
against 25.47 cents during 1949. 


Revenue : 
From Prison Industries . ve $ 2,447.37 
Miscellaneous Revenue (unauthorised 
money found on premises and on 


prisoners) aie 126.52 

Fines paid on admission or sduring 
sentence eee eee ee 13,262.27 
$15,830.16 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 

The major public electricity supply of Trinidad is publicly owned 
and operated by: — 

(a) Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission (Govern 

ment). 

(b) Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board (Municipal). 

(c) The Electricity Works of the San Fernando Borough 
Council. 
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2. The Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission and the 
Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board came into being on 
Ist January, 1946, as the result of a division of the assets and 
liabilities of the Trinidad Electricity Board which had operated the 
undertaking pending the final decision of the Governor to embark 
upon an island-wide scheme. 


3. Asa result of the division, the Trinidad and Tobago Electricity 
Commission took over the generation of electrical energy in the 
northern part of the Island and the distribution and sale of energy 
outside the limits of Port-of-Spain, while the Corporation Board 
took over the distribution and sale of energy within the city limits 
together with the transportation system and the house-wiring and 
merchandising departments formerly operated by the Trinidad 
Electricity Board. The Corporation Board buy energy in bulk from 
the Commission. 


4. The Commission’s power station is located in Port-of-Spain 
and contains 7,500 Kw. of steam turbine plant and 7,400 Kw. of 
diesel engine plant, generating at 6,600 volts. 


5. The Commission supplies about 17,450,000 units a year to 
about 12,700 consumers over an area extending about 4 miles north, 
9 miles west, and 28 miles east of Port-of-Spain and south to Caroni, 
and about 24,100,000 units to the Port-of-Spain City Council for 
distribution in the City of Port-of-Spain. 


6. The Commission is installing a further 5,000 Kw. set in its 
Port-of-Spain power station and is also in the course of erecting 
a new power station in the southern part of the Island. This new 
station will have an initial installed capacity of 5,000 Kw. which it 
is hoped to bring up to 10,000 Kw. in 1954 and is designed for an 
ultimate capacity of 30,000 Kw. 


7. The two stations will be connected by a 66,000 volt trans- 
mission system which is already completed and there are five sub- 
stations along the route of the transmission lines for distributing to 
the surrounding areas. 

8. A 33,000 volt transmission system is in course of erection which 
will supply certain parts of the Island south of the new power station 
at Penal. 
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g. The San Fernando Borough Council owns and operates the 
electricity undertaking, and controls the generation and distribution 
services within the Municipal area of San Fernando. 


WATERWORKS 

10. The Central Water Distribution Authority constituted by the 
Central Water Distribution Authority Ordinance, 1944, No. 6 of 
1944, superseded the Central Water Board on Ist July, 1944. 
Under the provisions of its enabling Ordinance the Central Author- 
ity is responsible for those functions of its predecessor relating to 
the distribution of water and the levying and collection of water 
rates and charges; but in the exercise of its powers and the per- 
formance of its duties it conforms with any general or specific 
directions given to it by the Governor in Council. 


11. The distribution system consists of 25 service reservoirs of a 
combined storage capacity of 12,750,375 gallons supplying 2,473 
public standpipes; 222 fire hydrants and 11,703 private house 
service connections through approximately 260 miles of distributing 
mains of various sizes. The Authority controls and maintains the 
water supply in 18 distribution areas. 


12. Works undertaken during the year under review included the 
installation of 847 house services and the laying of about 7,297 feet 
of mains varying in sizes from 3” to 3” at a cost of $1,127.31 to 
accommodate 10 additional public standpipes and 1 fire hydrant. 

The Central Authority continued to receive numerous petitions 
for extensions of the existing distribution system, the majority of 
which were investigated and reported upon by the Engineering and 
Maintenance Branch. 

Owing to lack of funds, very few extensions were undertaken by 
the Authority but a comprehensive Colony-wide scheme involving 
an expenditure of $998,796.00 to provide 715,783 feet of mains to 
accommodate 268 additional public standpipes has been prepared. 
Further extensions must however await new sources of supply of 
water. 


13. The following schemes were undertaken by Government 
through the Works and Hydraulics Department in distribution areas 
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of the Central Authority and will require to be maintained by the 
Authority under the provisions of its enabling Ordinance, No. 6 of 
1944:— 





| No. of 


























Distribution Area Locality Quantity of | additional 
pipe laid public 
| standpipes 
. Tobago eee .-.|Milford Main Road ... 7,800’ Nil 
Naparima her ...La Fortunee 12,859’ | 5 
(Woodlands) 
Central (South) -..[Indian Trail Village ... 10,000’ 6 
La Brea-Pt. Fortin ...|Pt. Ligoure- 
Cap-de-Ville ose 28,599’ 17 
Moruga are .-./Marac Village ose 7,100 3 
Cedros :-. _[eacos Village ees 28,256! 7 
Sangre G: rande ...\Coalmine/Nestor 31,170! 25 
_V: Villages 


14. As provided for in the Ordinance, the Authority received the 
"greater proportion of its bulk supplies from the Department of 
=" Works and Hydraulics (2,906,855,894 gallons); but other supplies 
were purchased from the Arima Borough Council (265,400 gallons); 
the United States Authorities (161,005 gallons) and the San Fernando 
~ Borough Council (9,102,200 gallons). The total quantity of 
2,916,384,499 gallons or a daily average of 7,990,094 gallons 
received from all sources represented an increase of 27,572,616 

.- gallons over the 1949 figure. 








15. Supplies in bulk were delivered to the Port-of-Spain City 
:* Council (511,196,600 gallons); the Port-of-Spain Wharves 
- (46,412,623 gallons); the San Fernando Borough Council 
(390,366,000 gallons) and Trinidad Leaseholds Limited (3,761,100 
gallons) under the terms of Special Agreements concluded under the 
Provisions of the Ordinance, Bulk supplies were also made available 
. tothe Arima Borough Council (64,673,300 gallons) and the District 
Administration (451,830 gallons). No water was sold to the United 
“. States Authorities during the year; and less quantities than in 1949 
were taken by the Port-of-Spain Wharves, the San Fernando 
Borough Council; Trinidad Leaseholds Limited and the District 
Administration. JHowever, the total quantities distributed in bulk 
Tose from 978,444,004 gallons in 1949 to 1,016,861,453 in 1950 
, owing mainly to increased consumption by Port-of-Spain as 
Council and the Arima Borough Council. 
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16. The following table of analysis illustrates the position :— 





AMOUNTS PURCHASED 





7 


























Quantities Daily Average 
Sources of Supply 
1949 | 1950 1949 1950 
Department of 
Works and 
Hydraulics 2,880,301,303 | 2,906,855,894 | 7,891,236 | 7,963,988 
United States 
Authorities on 856,820 161,005*| 2,439 441 
Arima Borough 
Council 309,460 265,400T 843 727 
San Fernando 
Borough Council 7,344,300 9,102,200f 20,032 24,938 
2,888,811,883 | 2,916,384,499 | 7,914,550 | 7,990,094 
AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED 
Quantities Daily Average 
Name of Consumer 
1949 1950 1949 1950 
Port-of-Spain 
City Council 461,553,100 511,196,600 | 1,264,500 | 1,400,539 
Port-of-Spain 
Wharves oes 48,879,873 46,412,623 133,910 127,158 
Arima Borough 
Council asl 54,920,000 64,673,300t, 150,460 177,187 
San Fernando { 
Borough Council 405,671,000 390,366,000¢' 1,111,400 | 1,069,496 
Trinidad | 
Leaseholds Ltd. 4,902,381 3,761,100 ' 13,431 10,304 
United States 
Authorities 1,994,850 _— 5,466 - 
District 
Administration ...] 522,800 451,830 | _ - 
978,444,004 | 1,016,861,453 = = 

















* Supplies up to 15th March, 1950 only. 
t 265,400 gallons resold to Central Water Distribution Authority for 
distribution to Maturita. 
¢ 9,102,200 gallons resold to Central Water Distribution Authority for 
distribution to St. Joseph Village. 
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17. In general, the quality of the water received and distributed 
was satisfactory. Apart from the bacteriological tests of samples 
taken by the Department of Works and Hydraulics the Central 
Authority arranged for the service reservoirs to be sterilized and all 
sections of the distribution system to be flushed out during the year. 
Complaints of the supplies being made available in the Tobago and 
Carenage-Diego Martin districts continued to be received. In the 
former case the Authority is advised that the position will be 
remedied when the filtration plant for the new Hillsborough Dam is 
installed. In the case of the latter the Authority advised that the 
water though of a corrosive nature is fit for human consumption. 


18. Owing to heavy rainfall, there were no serious or prolonged 
water shortages in any of the distribution areas of the Central 
Authority during the dry season but there is still urgent need to 
develop additional sources of supply in order to meet the increased 
demand. In the Carenage-Diego Martin area where there has been 
considerable building development for some years the storage capa- 
city of the existing reservoir is just barely equivalent to a day’s 
supply and in cases of emergency the Authority is unable to main- 
tain a satisfactory supply. During the year the Works and Hydrau- 
lics put into operation a new well at Penal and the wells acquired 
from the Americans at Edinburgh Village. These supplies tended 
to relieve the Naparima Service Reservoir of some of its overload 
but did not solve the perennial dry season water shortages which 
occur in the Southern Areas. 


1g. In April 1950, the United States Authorities deactivated their 
Camp at Waller Field and could no longer continue to supply the 
distribution area of Cumuto. Government subsequently acquired 
the waterworks plant and a pipe-borne supply was restored in 
December, but during the period in between the Central Authority 
had been constrained at great expense to provide a supply by rail. 


20. In the distribution area of Tobago where there used to be 
annual shortages during the dry season the situation has been con- 
siderably improved by additional supplies from the Hillsborough 
Dam. The abandoned pumped supply to Patience Hill and Signal 
Hill districts was brought back into operation by the Department of 
Works and Hydraulics and is being maintained by the Authority 
under the provisions of the Ordinance. 
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21. During the year the Central Authority, on the request of 
Government, furnished proposals for the control and maintenance 
of local rural water supply schemes and held several conferences 
with County Councils and Local Government bodies concerning 
the water supply arrangements in their respective districts. 1 

22. In order to conserve the supplies available for distribution 
the Authority continued its vigilant patrol of the distribution system 
and participated in a Government sponsored campaign calied 
“Water Week’’ which had as its objective the education of the ' 
public in water conservation habits. Steps were also taken to have 
all linesmen enrolled as rural constables in order that they may be 
able to prosecute cases under the Ordinance. Apart from the free 
re-washering service maintained by the Authority for private house , 
services, 401 leaks and bursts in distributing mains were detected | 
and repaired. Fines totalling $22.40 were imposed by the Chairman , 
for minor offences against the Ordinance. 

23. The Central Authority, on the advice of the Consulting | 
Engineers and with the concurrence of Government, has adopted 
the principle of metering all supplies granted off its distribution 
system. But it has been hampered in the exccution of its policy by 
inability to procure fresh supplics of Neptune meters from Canada 
owing to the need to conserve hard currency. Sufficient meters were, 
however, held in stock to enable supplies to new industrial enter- 
prises to be metered. 

24. In 1950 there were no amendments to the Central Water 
Distribution Authority Ordinance, 1944, but on the 27th February, 
1950, Council Paper No. 3 of 1950 outlining Government’s Water 
Policy was laid before the Legislative Council. The Council Paper 
envisages the establishment of a new Statutory Water Board with 
executive powers which would combine under one Authority the 
functions and responsibilities of the Hydraulics section of the Works 
and Hydraulics Department and those of the Central Water Distri- 
bution Authority. 

25. Under the provisions of the Ordinance, the Central Authority 
shall from time to time fix the General Water Rates and Service 
Rates applicable to the period 1st of January to 31st December of 
each year. However, such rates shall be subject to the approval of 
the Governor in Council and to confirmation or amendment by 
resolution of the Legislative Council. The rates for 1950 remained 
the same as for previous years. 
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26. The revised estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of the 
Authority shewed a deficit of $242,941 during 1950. That was to 
be expected as the rates and charges levied have remained un- 
changed for several years while the cost of labour and materials 
have been increasing gradually. The expenditure of the Central 
Authority was shewn as $795,577 and the Revenue as $552,636. 


A statement of the principal items under these two heads is given 
hereunder : — 


Expenditure : 
Salaries... | ves ws $167,312 
Purchase of water ... fos ws 376,862 
Wages tae a a ie 37,650 
Reserves... toh baa as 42,256 
Allowances sae aie os 26,672 
Charges on account of Loans ... arr 590,655 
Genera] and Operating Expenses «79,610 

Revenue : 
General Water Rate ae +++ 220,000 
Water Service Rate ... on i 23,000 
Meter Charges Zee ae + 175,000 
Bulk Sales a Be .. 108,000 


27.Mr. M. A. Maillard, 0,B.£., J.P. (Chairman-General 

Manager); Mr. E. V. Wharton, c.B.z., Mr. James Forbes, the 
Director of Works and Hydraulics and the Deputy Accountant 
General whose terms of office as members of the Authority had 
expired during the year were re-appointed to membership of the 
Board by the Governor under the provisions of Section 3 (3) (b) 
of the Ordinance, The composition of the Board was therefore as 
follows: — 

M. A. Maillard, Esq., 0.B.£., J.P. (Chairman). 

E. V. Wharton, Esq., C.B.E. 

George de Nobriga, Esq. 

Honourable Roy A. Joseph, 0.B.E. 

James Forbes, Esq. 

Director of Works and Hydraulics. 

Deputy Accountant General. 


During the absence of Mr. James Forbes from the Colony the 
Honourable C. C. Abidh was appointed to act for him. 
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The Honourable Roy A. Joseph, 0.B.£., was appointed Minister 
of Education and Social Services under the new constitution and was 
therefore ineligible for further service on the Board. He ceased to 
attend meetings from October, 1950. 


28. Mr. Guy Howard Humphreys and Mr. Dixon of Messrs. 
Howard Humphreys & Sons, Consulting Engineers to the Colony, 
held two conferences with the management during the course of the 
year. 


2g. Mr, Francis T. Williams-Smith, Secretary, left the Colony on 
combined vacation and study leave to enjoy the scholarship in 
Waterworks Administration awarded to him under the provisions of 
the Civil Service Scholarship Scheme. This officer is pursuing 
studies at the Birmingham Waterworks Department and his duties 
are being performed by Mr. R. A. V. Philip, Assistant Secretary. 


30. As at 31st December, 1950, the staff of the Organization 
comprised :— 


Salaried Officers 50; Temporary Officers 8; Service Staff 138. 


DEPARTMENT OF WORKS AND HYDRAULICS 


31. The year under review has again witnessed considerable 
activity in the Works and Hydraulics Department, as may be seer 
in the table below, which sets out the expenditure during 1950, anc 
for comparison, that of the past three years :— 











Head of 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Expenditure 
$ $ $ $ 
Personal 
Emoluments__... 497,847 371,002 603,027 803,433 
Recurrent 
Expenditure ...)._-:2,907,732 3,257,803 4,003,456 4,270,527 
Extraordinary 
Expenditure ...|._——-:1,925,724 1,425,433 1,932,493 2,545,052 
Development 
Schomes ose 3,939,041 2,538,306 1,574,954 2,709,486 
Totals we. 9,270.344 7,592,544 8,113,930 | 10,328,498 
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“32. It must be pointed out that the increase in expenditure is 

:: hot wholly on account of additional work, as an appreciable pro- 
portion is due to increased costs of labour and materials. Every 
effort has been made by austerity in design, to economize in the use 
of labour and materials, but there is a certain standard below which 

‘it is uneconomical to go, if maintenance is to be kept at a reasonable 
figure. It must be recorded, however, that in spite of all efforts in 

., this direction, construction costs are still rising, and it is feared that 
this will continue until such time as increased mechanization and 
greater output from the labour unit is achieved. 


Administration : 


33. A new Director of Works and Hydraulics arrived in the 
--Colony in September. Until that date, all the senior posts in the 
Department were filled by acting officers, and this coupled with the 
Shortage of technical staff, led to the administration of the depart- 

ment being carried out under great difficulties. Credit is due, there- 
‘ore, to the Acting Director and his staff for carrying a considerable 
amount of the 1950 programme to completion. 


: 34. During the year the number of new appointments to the 
senior staff was 8, which after deducting the loss of the Deputy 
Director, transferred to Tanganyika, gave a net increase of 7. 
Similarly, the junior staff was increased by 10, which after deduct- 

ng losses of 8, gave a net increase of 2. 


35. Difficulty is still being experienced in obtaining experienced 
echnical staff, and although four (4) executive engineers joined the 
enior service in 1950, further recruitment is necessary, especially in 

he architectural branch, if the Five Year Economic Programme is 
> be carried out to schedule. Government is alive to this need 

~owever, and is making every effort to obtain new staff and to 
splace wastages. 


' 36, There is fortunately not the same difficulty regarding the 
inior service, and with the exception of certain technicians, suitable 
fficers are recruited from within the Colony. 


: echnology : 


37. The scheme for the training of student engineers, which was 
carted in 1947, continued during the year, and ten of the original 
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twelve students have passed or received exemption from the Com- 
mon Preliminary Examination of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
Steps have now been taken to enro] them as students, and assis 
them in preparing for their professional examinations by recog 
nized courses and evening classes. 


Materials : 


38. During the first part of the year, supplies of materials from 
the United Kingdom came through fairly well, but with the advent 
of the re-armament programme, deliveries slowed up, and it is now 
extremely difficult even to place orders for ferrous and non-ferrous 
goods. 


39. The value of unallocated stores purchased and issued durin: 
the past three years are reflected in the table below :— 





1948 1949 1950 


$ oo $ oc. $ oc 
Stores Purchased .--{ 1,699,511.11 | 1,731,507.70 | 1,255,758.45 
Stores Iesued_.... See 1,452,604.62 1,767,146.61 1,312,725.38 








Roads and Bridges : 


40. The roads in the Colony come under three broad headings— 
Main Roads, Local Roads under the control of the Works ané 
Hydraulics Department, and Local Roads under the control of Locz! 
Road Boards. All roads are maintained in as good order as possib:: 
with the funds provided, but exceptionally heavy rains during tt+ 
year caused many severe landslips and much flooding, and it wi: 
not possible to restore all the damage before the end of the year. 


41. Trinidad is fortunate in having the world-famed Pitch Lak- 
within its confines, and much of the raw pitch is used on its roads 
A refined variety known as Asphaltic Cement is used in the Bartle: 
Greene Spreader for laying a carpet on the main roads. This m:- 
chine gives an extremely smooth riding surface, and over six (¢ 
miles of main roads were surfaced during the year. There are 1,00: 
miles of main roads and 781 miles of local roads to be maintaine? 
Expenditure during 1950 was $2,090,245 equivalent to a mainte=- 
ance cost of $1,310 per mile of main road and $720 per mile c: 
local road. 
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Buildings : 

42. Government owns 1,458 buildings and efforts were made 
during the year to improve the standard of maintenance. Additional 
funds for this purpose, however, were mostly swallowed up by 
increased costs of material and labour. 


43. The principal building works carried out during the year are 
enumerated below :— 


44. San Fernando Hospital—Work continued on this 500-bed 
hospital, which has been designed as an earthquake proof structure 
in reinforced concrete. The foundations were completed in June, 
and the reinforced concrete framework was advancing toward a state 
of virtual completion in December, 


45. Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Caura—This Sanatorium, com- 
prising Administration and Ward Blocks, Nurses Hostel, Laundry 


_ and Boiler Block and Medica] Officers and Staff Quarters, was com- 
* pleted and handed over to the Health Department in July. 


46. Colonial Microbiological Research Institute—Construction of 
the yeast Pilot Plant House has continued steadily since August, 
1949. Completion of the works which was scheduled for October, 


" 1950, was unavoidably delayed owing to the late arrival of certain 


equipment from overseas. The building structure however was in 
a state of virtual completion by the end of the year, and the fabri- 
cation of the yeast pilot plant structure together with the fitting up 
of the many items of equipment was in an advanced stage. 


47. The three projects mentioned above were designed by 
Messrs. W. H. Watkins & Partners, FF.R.I.B,A., and the work is 
being (or was) carried out by contract. The Works and Hydraulics 
Department acts as the agent for Government. The following 
buildings have been designed by the Architectural Branch of the 
Department, and have been completed or commenced during the 


"year :— 


(a) Quarters for Senior Officer, St. Ann’s. 

(6) Block of Four Flats for Masters of the Queen’s Royal Col- 
lege, St. Clair. 

(c) Primary School at Preysal for 250 pupils. 

(d) Primary School at El Socorro for 600 pupils. 

(e) Governor’s Secretariat in grounds at Government House. 
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(f) Government Offices at Knox Street. , 

(g) Three Post Offices with quarters at Erin, Fyzabad and’ 
Diego Martin, respectively. 

(h) New Police Station at Santa Flora. 


48. In addition the re-planning and construction of new seating 
accommodation for the enlarged Legislative Council was completed 
in time for the forma] opening in October. 


Water Supply : 

49. The Department of Works and Hydraulics is generally re- 
sponsible for the winning of water in the Colony, supplying wate: 
in bulk to the Central Water Distribution Authority, the City oi , 
Port-of-Spain and the Borough of San Fernando, who are respon: ' 
sible for the distribution of the water to the public. The water is - 
derived from impounding reservoirs and deep wells, and durinz 
1950, over 8.6 million gallons of water per day were won and ; 
distributed to the population. Careful control over filtration and 
sterilization of the water was maintained by the Water Biologist, anc i 
over 4,400 samples of water were given chemical, bacteriological 
or biological examination in the laboratory during the year. 


50. An iron removal treatment plant was designed and erected bi 
the staff of the Water Department at Penal, and proved ver 
effective, 97 per cent. of the iron content of the water being 
removed. 


51. During the year Government purchased wells and treatment 
plant at Waller Field and Docksite, laid down by the United State: 
Armed Forces during the war, from the United States Authorities. 
and action is being taken to incorporate these supplies into the 
Island-Wide Water Supply Scheme. 


52. All existing mains and installations were maintained in good 
condition, and in addition over 114,000 feet of water mains of 
6” diameter and under were laid in various parts of the Colony as 
extensions to the existing distribution system, 


53. Work continued on the Hillsborough Dam Project, Tobago. 
during 1950. The construction of the Spillway Channel, which 
commenced in March, was well advanced by the close of the year. 
and preliminary work for the erection of the Filtration Plant wa 
started. 
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54. During October, Mr. Guy Howard Humphreys and Mr. Hugh 
Dixon of Messrs. Howard Humphreys & Sons visited Trinidad in 
connection with the improvement and augmentation of water sup- 
plies throughout the Island, and their report is awaited. 


Drainage and Irrigation—lIrrigation and Drainage Works : 


55. The Caroni Irrigation Scheme was maintained and operated 
satisfactorily all through the year with a slight increase of acreage 
under rice from 1,850 to 1,890. Heavy showers in the early part of 
the year delayed planting operations which began in early July 
and ended in September. Nevertheless, a favourable crop was 
reaped. Despite abnormally wet weather, this area suffered no 
flood damages due to the satisfactory way in which the drainage 
was maintained. 


50. The St. Augustine rice area was fully cultivated, but owing to 
its low lying situation, there was slight damage to the rice crops, but 
fortunately not as great as in 1949. Damage was also done to the 
banks along the Tacarigua River. The enclosed area at El Socorro 
was also subject to severe flooding and the banks were damaged in 
various sections. As a consequence of this, the development of the 
area was somewhat retarded. 


57. Approval for the reconstruction of the Caroni diversion weir 
was obtained and work was completed at the end of May. The 
formal opening of the diversion weir and offtake sluices by His 
Excellency the Governor took place on the 14th June. Work on 
paving was continued and completed at the end of the year. 


Hydraulics Records : 


58. Twenty-five automatic rain gauge recorders and 110 pot 
gauges were in operation during the year on approved sites and full 
records were taken. Statistics were carefully studied and abstracts 
made and submitted to various other departments requiring such 
information. These records are carefully considered in determining 
the designs of hydraulic structures. 


Sanitation Works : 


59. The paving of drains for purposes of malaria control was 
carried out under a programme pre-arranged with the Department 
of Health. 
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Future Works : 

60. A considerable amount of survey work was done in connec- 
tion with the proposed Diego Martin and Maraval Schemes. Work 
was also done in connection with the proposed reclamation of a 
part of the Caroni Swamp for rice production, and the improve. 
ment of the drainage of lands north of Caroni River for settlement 
and agriculture. 


Rainfall : 

61. The rainfall for 1950 was slightly above that for 1949. The 
months of August and September were particularly wet, and thi: 
resulted in flooding and severe damages all over the Colony. 


Mechanical Branch : 

62. In spite of the difficulty in obtaining spare parts, the 
mechanical branch succeeded fairly well in keeping the wheels 
‘rolling of most of the road making and earth moving plant. Wear 
and tear, however, is becoming excessive owing to the fact that it 
has not been possible to get plant in for periodical overhauls. Much 
of the plant is of pre-war vintage, and replacements are being 
obtained. 


Quarries : 

63. The Department controls 13 quarries from which stone i: 
worked and crushed to the various sizes required for road-makins 
and concrete. During 1950, approximately 120,000 cubic yards 0: 
stone were taken out. The Quarry Manager is also responsible for 
the operation of a precast concrete factory which turns out invert: 
slabs and other precast concrete units. 


Furniture Shop : 

64. A large furniture workshop is operated employing abou: 
70 operatives, which turns out furniture for quarters, Government 
Offices, Schools and Hospitals. 





Aerodromes : 

65. The Works and Hydraulics Department is responsible fur 
aerodrome construction and maintenance and provision of build- 
ings at airfields. During 1950, 3,000 feet of the existing runway at 
Piarco Airport was resurfaced by means of the Barber Greent 
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Equipment. The runway was also extended in a westerly direction 
by 800 feet. Maintenance was also carried out to the Toco and 
Crown Point Airstrips. 


66. The Piarco Airport, with its runway 8,000 feet long, now 
takes the heaviest international aircraft, and it is a normal occur- 
tence to see a Skymaster or Constellation dwarfing a Lockheed 
Lodestar or a Vickers Vicking on the parking strip. 


Labour Relations : 

67. The year 1950 proved comparatively free from any serious 
labour disputes, and the relations between the Federated Workers’ 
Trade Union, the Union with which the Department is mostly con- 
cerned, and the Works and Hydraulics Department are quite 
cordial. Meetings are held regularly with representatives of this 
Union, and with the assistance of the Labour Commissioner and his 
staff, most difficulties are ironed out to the mutual satisfaction of 
both parties. 


68. Government has recently recognized the Federated Workers’ 
Trade Union as the accepted Union with power to bargain in all 
matters affecting the daily paid workers of Government, and a wage 
agreement expiring in 1952 has recently been effected. 


Broadcasting : 

69. Under an agreement negotiated with Government, the 
Trinidad Broadcasting Company, Limited, operates a transmitting 
station known on the air as ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’. The station regis- 
tered as VP4RD, operates on three frequencies (1295, 9625 and 
1330 kilocycles) and broadcasts continuously from 6 a.m. to IT p.m. 
each day. 


7o. Under the terms of the concession granted to the Company, 
Government is entitled to use 90. minutes per day for Government 
broadcasts, but this facility had been only partially utilized. To 
make greater use of its ‘‘air-time’’, Government appointed a Broad- 
casting Officer in June, 1950 to undertake the necessary script 
writing and production. A total of 83 programmes was presented 
in 1950 as compared with 48 in 1949. Government broadcasts are 
controlled by a special committee on which the Information Officer 
serves as the chief executive. 
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71. Radio Distribution (Trinidad), Limited, a subsidiary of the 
Trinidad Broadcasting Company, Limited, operates an extensive 
rediffusion system in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando, San Juan and 
other thickly populated areas. Patrons of Rediffusion pay only a 
small subscription and have a choice of two programmes. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


The Colony is connected with the British Isles, Europe, North 
and South America, the other West Indian Islands, Africa, Asia and 
Australia by British and foreign steamships. 


2. The voyage by sea both to London and to Halifax takes 
between ten and fourteen days and to New York four to five days. 
Modern aviation has placed Trinidad within shorter travelling time 
to the points mentioned, the service between Trinidad and New 
York taking 124 hours and between Trinidad and London 32 hours 


3. Other external communications are maintained :— 
(a) by cable and wireless; 
(b) by Government wireless stations in Trinidad and in 
Tobago. 
Internal communications comprise :— 
(a) Government coastal steamer to and around Tobago; 
(b) small sailing coastal vessels; 
(c) railway service in Trinidad; 
(d) telegraph system worked with the railway; 
(e) telephone systems in Trinidad and Tobago; 
(f) inland postal system on up-to-date lines; 
(g) motor vehicles of all kinds; 
(A) main and local roads, maintained in as good conditions as 
possible. 


SHIPPING 
4. Situated as it is at the hub of the Americas, Trinidad is well 
served by steamship lines. Port-of-Spain, the capital, is the busiest 
harbour in the West Indics. The net registered tonnage of shipping 
entering and leaving the Colony during the year 1950 totalled 
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10,859,396 as compared with 10,797,478 during the previous year, 
an increase of 61,918 tons. The number of vessels, however, 
dropped from 4,461 in 1949 to 4,405 in 1950. 


5. The number of vessels, both ocean-going and coastal, berthed 
at King’s Wharf and the open wharves was 1,321 aggregating 
1,942,506 tons net register during the year 1950, while in 1949 the 
number of vessels was 1,217 aggregating 1,806,760 tons net register. 


6. The total tonnage of goods imported into and exported 
and transhippped from the Colony during the year 1950 was 
10,108,052 as compared with 9,887,177 for the previous year, an 
increase of 220,875 tons. 


7. The Port Services Department’s relations with labour, which 
1s represented by the Seamen and Waterfront Worker’s Trade 
Union, continue to be excellent. In the course of the year, a new 
two-year agreement was negotiated between the Port Services 
Department and the Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union 
covering wage rates, hours of work and working conditions of 
tegular and casual employees of the Port Services Department. 
Under the new agreement, the wage rates of all hourly, daily and 
weekly paid workers were increased by 6 cents per hour. 


8. The Port Registration Scheme continues to work smoothly and 
satisfactorily, providing steady work for registered workers. 


TRINIDAD GOVERNMENT RAILWAY 


9. The Trinidad Government Railway has a route mileage of 
118 miles and a track mileage of 153 miles, including sidings. 


Passenger Services : 

10. Three regular trains are operated daily each way between 
Port-of-Spain and all termini. In addition, frequent suburban 
trains are run serving the residential districts of Tunapuna, 
St. Augustine, St. Joseph and San Juan. The number of passengers 
carried by the railway in 1950 was 3,763,642—140,000 more than 
in 1949 and over 50 per cent. more than 1939. 
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Goods Services : 

11. Regular goods trains are provided on all lines and in addition. 
special trains give service to each sugar factory daily during the 
crop season. 


ANCILLARY SERVICES 
Passenger Services : 

12. The railway ancillary services provide omnibus connections 
between railway termini and various outlying points on the coasts of 
the island. A number of inland areas are also served by these 
facilities. The number of passengers carried in 1950 was 5,270,000 
as compared with 5,473,000 in 1949. 


Goods Services : 

13. An Ancillary goods service is also operated. The collection 
or delivery of goods is arranged, as required. Regular goods services 
are run by road to Blanchisseuse and Cedros. Goods services are 
also operated in Tobago. 


Telegraphs : 

14. The telegraph system, though primarily for railway opera- 
tion, is also the only commercial telegraph system in the Colony and 
use is made of this service by the public. The low rate of one cent 
per word has not been altered for many years, and there has been 
no large increase in the use of this means of communication, The 
commercial traffic during the year was 6,110 messages. Depart- 
mental messages for the same period amounted to 272,913. 


Revenue and Expenditure : 

15. The Railway and its ancillary services continued to operate 
at a loss during 1950. This was due to a combination of intractable 
factors, the principal being fierce taxi competition, the payment of 
increased wage rates to daily paid employees and heavy expenditure 
on the reconditioning of vehicles. Railway revenue during the 
period was $1,074,900; expenditure was $2,544,700. The total loss 
($1,469,800) was 17 per cent. higher than that of 1949. The revenue 
of the ancillary services was $834,300; expenditure was $1,450,200. 
The total loss incurred by the ancillary services in 1950 (approxi- 
mately $616,000) was 44 per cent. greater than the losses incurred 


during 1949. 
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AVIATION 
16. Civil aviation continued to make steady progress throughout 
1950, and as indicated below, the Colony was served by ten air 
lines. : 


17. British West Indian Airways, with a fleet of four Lockheed 
Lodestars and eight Vickers Vickings, continued to expand their 
services in the Caribbean by adding a Jamaica-Miami Service and 
a service through the French West Indies. The company also 
intended to introduce a service to the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, but owing to technical difficulties, the plan had to be 
deferred. 


18. Pan American Airways which already maintains extensive 

operations in this area, resumed the San Juan-Trinidad flight 
through the French West Indies. 
_ Under the Company’s 1950 programme—‘‘increased capacity 
‘with reduced frequency’’—a Bocing Strato-Cruiser service from 
New York to Buenos Aires, with regular stops at Trinidad was 
introduced in the course of the year. Some months later this service, 
known as the ‘‘E] Presidente’’ service, was increased and the 
D.C. 4. Tourist service along this route was correspondingly 
reduced. 


19. Linea Aeropostal Venezolana offer a daily service to all parts 
of Venezuela. Special flights are arranged as and when traffic 
warrants. 


20. K.L.M, (Royal Dutch Airlines) maintained their services to 
Curagao, Aruba and Paramaribo. Curacao and Aruba now enjoy 
a direct connection with Guadeloupe, St. Maarten and St. Kitts. 


21. Trans-Canada Airlines which operate a weekly service from 
Canada to Trinidad via Bermuda and Barbados propose to double 
their service to cope with the increased traffic. 


22. British Guiana Airways have increased thcir service to twice 
weekly along the route British Guiana - Trinidad - St. Vincent - 
Dominica - Barbados. ; 
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23. Aerovias Brasil, the Brazilian designated airline, maintained 
a steady twice weekly Rio-Miami service and are in the process of 
opening their own booking offices in Trinidad. 


24. Aerolineas Argentinas, the Argentine Air Carrier formerly 
known as F.A.M.A., now operate on the international route— 
Buenos Aires-Rio-Trinidad-Havana-New York. Negotiations are 
underway for ‘‘traffic rights’ at Trinidad. 


25. Avianca Airlines, the Colombian designated airline, wa: 
granted special permission to operate fortnightly through Trinidad 
on a ‘‘Non-traffic’’ basis on the westward run of its Colombia-Italy 
service. 


26. Iberian Airlines, the Spanish Air Carrier, was granted ‘‘Non- 
traffic rights’ at Trinidad on its weekly Spain-Venezuela service. 


27. The total number of aircraft movements in 1950 amounted to 
13,510; 113,118 passengers, 356,518 lb. of mail and 2,042,300 Ib 
of cargo were carried. 


28. Piarco Airport, the Colony’s International Customs Airport. 
was maintained as a ‘‘Sanitary Aerodrome’’, and was in continuous 
operation. Immigration, Customs, Port Health and Meteorological 
Services were provided at the airport. 


Piarco has been designated by I.C.A.O. as the centre for the 
recently established Piarco Flight Information Region which cover: 
the entire Eastern Caribbean. 


29. Maintenance work on the Piarco administration building wa: 
carried out during the year and the re-decoration of the main waiting 
room was completed. The loading ramp and the first 3,000 feet of 
the main runway have been resurfaced, Surface repairs and drain- 
age on the last 1,800 feet (East End) are in progress. In order to 
meet I.C.A.O, recommendations for the full-load operation of 
Stratocruiser-type aircraft, the construction of 800 feet of addi- 
tional pavement with a safe overrun (250’ x 150’) and a further 
clearance of trees (5,000’ x 750’) were undertaken. 


30. A new VHF receiver-transmitter on a frequency of 126.9 mcs 
was installed in the Control Tower during the year. The trans- 
mitting equipment on tower frequencies 118.1 mcs, 118.3 mcs 
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and 3,105 kcs was modified for simultaneous transmission. A dicta- 
phone recorder for the outgoing transmissions on these frequencies 
has been installed. 


31. Crown Point Airport at Tobago continues to serve as a 
secondary Customs Airport. The Government emergency strip at 
Toco remained open for use and the private strip at Exchange, 
Chaguanas, was in constant use by the Light Aeroplane Club. 


32. The Facilitation (FAL) Committee, which was set up in 

. 1948 to promote the facilitation of international air transport, and 

the solution of day to day problems affecting the Colony, continued 
{o meet quarterly. : 


33. In the course of the year the Director of Civil Aviation 
attended a conference of the British Caribbean Aviation Authorities 
in Barbados, He also represented the Colony at the 2nd Caribbean 

: Regional Air Navigation meeting at Havana, Cuba, which lasted 
from 11th April to 3rd May. 


34. As in previous years, regular educational visits were made 
- to the airport by school children. 


POSTAL 
35. The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are 
head post offices at San Fernando and at Scarborough, Tobago. 
There are 145 district post offices and agencies throughout the 
Colony. A new agency was opened at Navet on 12th July, 1950. 
The following postal agencies were closed :— 
Laventille on 31st January, 1950. 
Diego Martin on 16th October, 1950. 
A new district post office was opened at Laventille on 1st Feb- 
Tuary, 1950 to replace the former postal agency. 


36. All internal mail services by rail and motor have been main- 
tained throughout the year, and there is a daily service to all out- 
- lying Post Offices. Heavy rains damaged certain roads in Tobago, 
but mail deliveries were successfully maintained with temporary 
services by horse and foot. 


37. External mail services by air and steamer have been regularly 
maintained. Owing to its central position, Trinidad deals with a 
large amount of transit mail. 
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38. There are 48 money or postal order offices throughout the 
Colony, and 6 sub-offices and 19 postal agencies which, in addition 
to the usual postal facilities, pay postal orders. Money orders were: 
issued to the value of $2,133,134.56 during the year, as compared. 
with $1,960,700.28 in 1949. ; 


39. The estimated number of letters and post cards (excluding’ 
air mail) dealt with were as follows :— ! 


1950 1949 

Inland ne +++ 5,554,000 5.977.283 : 

Outwards : — f 
United Kingdom 143,700 80,487 | 
United States dee 116,500 95.313 
Canada aie zoo 27,700 25,750 
Other places s+ 143,000 202,714 { 

Inward: -- ! 
United Kingdom ++ 686,800 114,933 | 
Other places... s+ 990,500 2,241,317 


40. The estimated number of air mail letters dealt with during 
the past three years is as follows :— 








Year Despatched Received Transit | Total 

—— -— + 
1948 3,764,244 3,151,215 1,099,793 8,015,252 
1949 4,083,088 3,496,884 1,961,647 9,541,619 ¢ 
1950 4,300,000 3,700,000 390,500*! 8,390,500 





* Figures for open transit mail alone included. 


41. Services valued at $67,722.00 were rendered free to other 
government departments during the year as compared with 
$91,589.00 for the year 1949. 


GOVERNMENT WIRELESS SERVICES 


42. Four wireless stations are maintained by Government at 
Port-of-Spain, Piarco, North Post and Tobago. 

43. From Port-of-Spain radiotelegraph circuits are in operation 
with Venezuela, Paramaribo, Guadeloupe and Tobago. 


44. North Post is the coast station for maintaining radio- 
telegraph communication with ships at sea and is open continuously. 
Reconstruction of the North Post Wireless Station was completed in 
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1949 and connection made to the Trinidad and Tobago Electricity 
Commission’s mains making possible the use of higher power trans- 
mitters and thus extending the range of the station. The power of 
. the medium wave transmitter at the North Post coastal station was 
increased from 150 watts to one kilowatt in May and this resulted 
in a greatly improved service with ships. A radiotelephone watch 
was opened at North Post for the coastal vessels s.s. Trinidad and 
. 8-8. Tobago which have been equipped with V.H.F. communication 
" Tests to determine the maximum range of typical installations 
resulted in successful communication between North Post and 
Barbados on a frequency of 79.875 megacycles with a power of 
* 12 watts. 


45. The Tobago wireless station maintains radiotelegraph com- 
munication with Port-of-Spain and radiotelephone communication 
with the Cable and Wireless station at Caroni. This station is 
connected to the Tobago Telephone System, 


46. The Government aeronautical wireless station which is 
located at Piarco maintains communication with the following 
points, Jamaica, Nassau, Bermuda, Curacao, Paramaribo, 
Maiquetia and Puerto Rico. The amount of traffic handled by this 
Station has continued to increase. A considerable proportion of 
this traffic is in connection with the Air Ministry’s meteorological 
service at Piarco although several private airlines make use of the 
facilities. A radiotelephone channel is made available for the use of 
the Control tower and ground to air guard is maintained. 


47. United States weather broadcasts were copied at Piarco and 
passed to the meteorological office. 


48. A twenty-four hours service is maintained through the 
Tourist Board’s travel office at Piarco and is made available for the 
acceptance of civilian telegrams and radiotelegrams at the airport. 


49. The London Press Service transmissions were copied through- 
out the year and passed to local newspapers. Experimental Hell- 
schreiber transmissions of this service were continued. 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (W.I.) LTD. SERVICES 


50. Operated by the Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Limited 
in association with Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., is a 
radio-phone service linking Trinidad with Tobago, Barbados and 
other West Indian islands, British Guiana, the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico (direct and via Miami), 
Panama, Paramaribo. 


51. In addition to the services mentioned above, the following 
services are operated by Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. :— 


Cables: There are two cables from the Trinidad Branch of 
Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., one to Barbados direct by 
which telegrams can reach all parts of the world, and one to 
Grenada which connects with Barbados via various other West 
Indian islands. In the event of interruption of the cables, a wireless 
telegraph circuit can be used to maintain communication. 


Wireless : Except in the event of cable interruptions, wireless 
telephone circuits only are operated in conjunction with Trinidad 
Consolidated Telephone Company. A subscriber can speak from 
any part of the island. Further services are projected. 


52. Wireless services at present worked are as follows :— 
Via Miami: United States of America, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama Canal Zone. 


Via Barbados: United Kingdom, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, Montserrat. 


Direct : Paramaribo, Puerto Rico, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Georgetown, Tobago. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 
Trinidad and Tobago are the most southerly of the chain of 


islands known as the West Indies. 


2. It is customary to describe Trinidad as situated at the extreme 
south of this chain, lying between 10° 2’ and 10° 50’ north latitude, 
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and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ west longitude. Trinidad is 4,005 miles by 
sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, Canada, and 1,953 
miles from New York. 


3. Geologically Trinidad is a part of the South American 
Continent from which it has been severed by natural causes. The 
island is situate immediately opposite to the delta of the grcat 
Orinoco River, and is very near to the mainland of Venezuela, from 
which it is separated by the comparatively shallow and land locked 
Gulf of Paria, which is one of the safest harbours in the world. 
Trinidad is the second largest of the British West Indian islands. 
In point of size it compares with the County of Lancashire. The 
area is 1,863 square miles; average length 50 miles, and 
breadth 373 miles. 


4. Three mountain ranges, running east to west, almost parallel 
to, and nearly equidistant from each other, traverse the island. 


5. Between the northern and central ranges the country is flat 
and well watered, but the land to the south of the central range is 
undulating, and the water supply is poor. 


6. The three most important rivers are the Caroni, which drains 
the north-western portion of the island, the Ortgire or Guatare, 
which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropouche the 
north-east. 


7. The climate of the two islands is tropical. The average annual 
temperature in daylight is 84°F. and at night it averages 74°F. 
There is comparatively little variation throughout the year. 

8. In Port-of-Spain the average annual rainfall is about 
64 inches. In other districts it ranges in normal seasons from about 
50 to 120 inches. There is a well marked dry season from January 
to May and a wet season from June to December. Even in the 
rainy season the greater part of the day is usually fine, the rain 
falling in heavy showers. 

9. Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11° 21’ north latitude and 
60° 30’ and 60° 50’ west longitude, distance from Barbados 
120 miles, from Grenada 75 miles and from Trinidad 26 miles. It 
is 26 miles long and 7} miles at its greatest breadth, and has an 
area of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 42,000 acres 
are under cultivation. 
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io. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its physical aspect 
is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and ridges, which 
descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 ft. high and 
18 miles in length. 


iz, A unique feature is Little Tobago or Bird of Paradise 
Island, the only place in the Western Hemisphere where these 
birds can be seen in their wild state. This island lies about 
14 miles from the north-eastern coast of Tobago, and is less than 
300 acres in extent. Its hilly surface is covered with natural 
vegetation including palms giant aroids and broad-leafed trees 
of large stature, where these tropical birds may nest in security. 
Little Tobago was purchased by Sir William Ingram in 1908 for 
the purpose of creating a sanctuary for the Birds of Paradise, a 
species which at that time, was thought to be in imminent danger 
of extinction in its natural habitat, the Malay Archipelago. The 
island was presented to Government by the sons of Sir William 
Ingram on the condition that it should be retained in perpetuity as 
an asylum for the birds. With the aid of a Government grant, the 
place is well maintained. Fruit trees of various kinds are cultivated 
in order to provide food for the birds, and during the dry season 
a sufficient supply of water from the mainland is brought over by 
boat. Persons who wish to visit the island are allowed to do so. 


12. The climate in the dry season is delightful. In the wet season 
it is damp and hot. 

13. The average rainfall for the last 5 years was 60 inches and 
the average mean temperature was 80 degrees in the shade. 


Chapter 2: History 
TRINIDAD 


Whether the name ‘‘La Trinidad’’ or ‘‘The Trinity’’ bestowed 
by the great Christopher Columbus was the outcome of his sighting 
three mountain peaks on the island itself, his glimpse of a similar 
range on the nearby island of Tobago, the sentimental consequence 
of a vow he took while in peril from the sea, or the resultant 
emotional reaction of a combination of all these experiences on a 
man who, from his own account, was very ill at the time, is still 
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controversial. The aboriginal Indians called the island ‘‘Iere”’ or 
“The Land of the Humming Bird’’, a name aesthetically apt to 
quite recent times. " 


2. For almost two centuries after discovery, Trinidad remained 
as undeveloped as it was prior to the advent of the great navigator. 
Two feeble attempts were made by Spain to colonise it in 1532 and 
1577. In 1595 Sir Robert Dudley visited the island and, from his 
. own account, explored it to some extent. In the same year 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a short stay in it in the course of his 
ill-starred voyage in search of the fabled city of El Dorado. He 
"attacked and burned San José (St. Joseph), the then capital. 


3. In the 17th century when rivalry among the principal 
maritime powers of Europe was at its height, with piracy ard 
buccaneering as the bloody accompaniment, Trinidad was raided 
in turn by French, Dutch and English. These raids with all their 
attendant evils had a unifying effect on the activities of the 
inhabitants to some extent, for there was a surprising growth of 
trade in 1695, despite the ban placed by Spain on commercial 
- intercourse between her nationals and foreigners. 


4. On 18th February, 1797, articles of capitulation were signed 
by two principals, Sir Ralph Abercromby on behalf of Britain and 
Don José Maria Chacon, the Spanish Governor, on behalf of Spain, 
by which Britain’s sovereignty over the island was recognised. 
The final cession of the Colony took place in 1802 under the Treaty 
of Amiens. 


5. Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor, assumed the 
administration at one of the most chaotic periods in the history of 
Trinidad. In the words of a respected resident at the time, the 
community was composed of ‘‘refugees and desperate characters, 
who have been implicated in the rebellions and massacres of all 
the neighbouring islands’. In addition, there were the fast- 
dwindling aboriginal inhabitants scattered, listless and apathetic, 
and a shiftless, dissatisfied body of Spanish settlers. 


6. These conditions were the outcome of the efforts made by 
Spain in 1783, on the suggestions of a Frenchman, M. Saint-Laurent, 
to attract new settlers. Thus, added to the confusion inevitable on 
a military occupation were the squabbles over the re-allocation of 
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lands on the influx of the newcomers, and the apparent hesitancy 


by the conquerors at first to adopt the existing Spanish code 
of laws. : 


7. This anomaly of a British possession being administered under 
Spanish laws continued, with various changes which gradually 
displaced the Spanish code by English procedure and legislation, 
almost to the present day. The Spanish Municipal Authority, the 
“‘Tilustrious Board of the Cabildo’’, was also retained as an 
administrative body until 1840, when certain changes were made 
both in its composition and the exercise of its authority, and it was 
renamed the ‘‘Town Council’. Through a series of titles— 
“Borough Council’, ‘‘Town Commissioners, &c.’’ — it has 
emerged into the present body designated the ‘‘City Council’’. 
Earlier another body, the ‘‘Council of Advice’, set up by 
Sir Thomas Picton in 1797, evolved into the ‘‘Council of Govern- 
ment”’ in 1831 and the subsequent ‘Legislative Council’’ which 
is in existence today. 


8. Sir Thomas-Picton who resigned from his post as Governor 
of Trinidad in 1803 later commanded a division under the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular War in which his distinguished 
military career earned him the gratitude of the House of Commons 
in November, 1813. On the 24th June in the following year the 
thanks of the House were again presented to him for his 
distinguished conduct in the campaign which led to the abdication 
of the Bourbons. He ended his brilliant and colourful career on 
the field of Waterloo leading his division to a charge with bayonets 
by which one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy was 
defeated. Legend has it that he was wearing a top-hat at the time 
as he regarded himself as senior to the Duke of Wellington and 
objected to saluting him. 


g. The development of the Colony has proceeded on com- 
paratively peaceful and constitutional lines. As long ago as 1802 
on the conclusion of hostilities between England and Spain, the 
inhabitants of the Colony, fearing that the island might be handed 
over to some other power by Britain in return for some concession 
elsewhere, petitioned the governor, praying that the island should 
remain under British rule. Evidently British rule had already, 
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despite the vicissitudes of administration, begun to reconcile the 
discordant elements in the Colony and prepare the way for the 
evident progress of today. 


10. Curiously, Spain was the first European colonial power to 
abolish slavery in its territories. This gesture took place in 1690 
when an edict was passed to this end; but it pertained to the 
aboriginal Indians and applied to Trinidad only. Spain could not, 
however, maintain this moral rectitude for long. Under economic 
pressure she introduced Negro slavery soon after. 


11, This system of human exploitation has had a profound 
influence on the inhabitants, socially, morally and artistically. 
And so has had the related system of East Indian immigration 
which followed eleven years after the abolition of slavery by 
Britain in 1834. 


12. The vast areas of cocoa and sugar cane, staple crops of the 
island and its mainstay before the discovery of oil, owe their culti- 
vation to these two systems of human labour which disappeared 
when they were no longer economically tenable in the face of the 
rising Industrial Age. The trade balance is principally maintained 
by the exportation of oil and its by-products of which the Colony 
was until recently the largest producer in the British Empire. 


13. One of the greatest problems the administration has had to 
deal with in the Colony is the devising of a satisfactory system of 
education. While the basis of this must remain English, the com- 
plex nature of a cosmopolitan community has demanded a 
broadening of this basis to avoid the wounding of a variety of 
facial susceptibilities. This can be appreciated when, in addition 
to the officially recognized government-aided primary and secondary 
schools of high standard in every important centre of the Colony, 
there are private Muslim schools, Hindu schools, a Chinese school 
and a Spanish school staffed by Venezuelans from the neighbouring 
Republic. However, students from the Colony hold their own and 
even outstrip others in the best universities of Europe and America. 
The present trend of education is undoubtedly from the purely 
academic to the technical and more immediately practical form of 
studies in keeping with the tendency accelerated by the war. Among 
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the people handicraft, co-operatives, and back-to-the-land move- 
ment are noticeable. A number of ‘‘Youth Councils” or associations 
of young people seeking, in addition, a moral uplift, has made a 
welcome appearance. 


14. Social welfare work, touching every aspect of the com- 
munity, has long been successfully carried on by several religious 
bodies the most outstanding being that of the Roman Catholic 
Church of which the majority of the Christian inhabitants belong, 
chiefly as a result of the original conditions Spain attached to 
settlement in the island. 


15. The Health Departments both of the Municipality and the 
Government are doing good work in hospital administration and 
the enlightening of the individual by lectures and hygienic 
demonstrations. Gone are the days of epidemics, rampant prevent- 
able diseases, and an undue high percentage of infant mortality. 


16. An agricultural department with a trained technical staff and 
the Imperial College of Agriculture founded in 1921 keep the 
Colony abreast with the latest discoveries tending to the improve- 
ment of its soil and flora. 


17. The Colony has shown progress in almost every sphere of 
activity. A slum clearance scheme with a housing and planning 
programme is ridding the town of objectionable and insanitary 
tenements; an extensive water scheme is planned; hospitals are 
being enlarged and their equipment brought up to modern 
standard; and attention is paid to other essentials of welfare. 
The British Council, which began operation in the Colony in 1943, 
is playing a notable part in the encouragement of art, music and 
literature. 


TOBAGO 


18. Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time 
it was occupied by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 by Captain 
Keymis in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 1628 a 
grant of the Island was made by Charles I to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders 
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were sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants who styled it 
New Walcheren. After a residence of about two years these 
settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians and Spaniards 
from Trinidad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant 
of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with 
a number of Courlanders, who settled on the north side. These 
were followed by a second Dutch Company in 1654, who, having 
effected a compromise with the Courlanders, established them- 
selves on the southern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders were 
overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the 
whole island until 1662, when the Dutch Company resigned their 
tight to it. In this year Cornelius Lampsons procured Letters Patent 
from Louis XIV creating him Baron of Tobago and proprietor of 
the island under the Crown of France. 


19. In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was 
tenewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke’s 
title, but in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the French 
Admiral Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch Admiral Binks 
was defeated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored 
the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his 
title to a company of London merchants, In 1748, by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Tobago was declared neutral : the subjects of all 
European Powers were at liberty to form settlements or carry on 
commerce but not to place garrisons on it. At the peace of 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. 

20. In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under Duke of 
Bouillé after a most gallant defence by the colonists. In 1783 it 
was surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 15th April, 
1793, it was captured by a British Force under Admiral Lefrey 
and General Cuyler, It was once more restored to the French by 
the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and again re-conquered in 1803 by 
Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 


21. Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of 
Assembly, its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its 
numerous Law Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly 
was abolished and a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. 
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22. The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when most 
of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar 
in Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this 
time resulted in a very depressed state of trade. 


23. Tobago finally became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the 
request of the Legislative Council following the disastrous 
Belmanna riots at Roxborough which cost the Colony a great deal 
of money. 


24. The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the Metayer 
system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as 
a separate colonial unit and on Ist January, 1889, the island was 
annexed to Trinidad as a joint Colony. 


25. Its financial affairs were run separately by a Financial Board 
and continued until rst January, 1899, when economic conditions 
had deteriorated to such an extent that the island became a Ward 
of Trinidad and the revenue and government of both islands were 
merged. 


26. The Government was formerly administered by a resident 
Administrator, subordinate to the Governor-in-Chief of the Wind- 
ward Islands at Grenada, and a Legislative Council was established 
by an Order in Council on the 7th February, 1877, to consist of not 
less than three persons designated by Her Majesty. 


27. By an Order in Council of 17th November, 1888, Tobago 
was amalgamated with Trinidad, the name of the new Colony 
being Trinidad and Tobago, The latter island was administered 
by a Commissioner appointed by the Governor of the United 
Colony, who was ex-officio a member of the Legislative Council. 
One unofficial member of Council represented Tobago. The 
Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of five members, 
two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. The revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, but there 
was freedom of commercial intercourse between them and the laws 
of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws of both. 


28. By an Order in Council of the 2oth October, 1898, the Order 
in Council of November, 1888, was almost entirely revoked, and it 
was provided that the Island of Tobago should become a Ward of 
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the United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; that the revenue, 

. expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged with those of the 
United Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad should 
be cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of 
Trinidad should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to 
operate so far as they conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that 
all future Ordinances of the Legislature of the Colony should extend 
to Tobago with the proviso that the Legislature should be able to 
enact special and local Ordinances and Regulations applicable to 
Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. 


29. This order in Council was brought into effect on the 
Ist January, 1899, by a Proclamation of the Governor. The post of 
Commissioner ceased to exist, and the post of Warden was Created. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


Central Government : 


The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council, 1950, which revokes the 
Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1924, 
and subsequent amending Orders in 1928, 1941, 1942 and 1945. 


2. The 1924 Constitution provided for a form of semi-represen- 
tative government so common in the West Indies. There were 
twelve official, six nominated unofficial and seven elected members. 
Three of the officials, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General 
and the Treasurer, were ex officio members. The remaining official 
members were nominated by the Governor. Official members were 
in a minority to unofficials, while elected members were consider- 
ably less than official and nominated members combined. The 1941 
Order in Council made the constitution more liberal by equalizing 
the numbers of elected members and other members. This was done 
by cutting out the nine nominated official members and increasing 
the elected members to nine. When the post of Financial Secretary 
was introduced, that officer replaced the Treasurer on the Legislative 
Council. 
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3. The Executive Council, the composition of which was con- 
trolled by Royal Instructions passed in 1924 and 1941, had the 
same ex officio members as the Legislative Council, as well as one 
nominated and four elected members. 


4. On the 3rd August, 1945, an amending Order in Council was 
introduced, bringing into effect a new franchise. This step aroze 
out of a recommendation of the West Indian Royal Commission 
which suggested the introduction of adult franchise in the West 
Indian Colonies. The Secretary of State directed the Governors 
concerned to appoint Franchise Committees to make recommenda- 
tions. 


5. The Trinidad and Tobago Committee was appointed on the 
16th May, 1941, and reported on the 19th November, 1943. By a 
majority vote they recommended adult suffrage, and reduced the 
qualifications of a legislator. 


6. The 1945 Order in Council prescribed the following qualifica- 
tions for election as a member of the Legislative Council: British 
nationality, adulthood, residence in the Colony for at least two 
years or domicile in the Colony, qualification as a voter, literacy 
and property qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, or produc- 
ing an income of $480 per annum or income qualification of $960 
per annum. Government officials, ministers of religion, returning 
officers, bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servi- 
tude or imprisonment for over one year, or persons of unsound 
mind were disqualified. 


7. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must have the 
same residential qualification as above and must also have resided 
in their electoral district for at least six months. Disqualified were 
bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servitude or 
imprisonment for a period of over one year and persons of unsound 
mind, 


8. In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. A Com- 
mittee was appointed in February, 1947, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Lennox O’Reiliy, K.c. with 19 other members ‘‘to consider the 
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reform of the Constitution and to submit proposals to be forwarded 
to His Majesty’s Government for a new Constitution having regard 
to the fact that (2) within recent years certain Colonies have been 
granted constitutions which placed them ahead of Trinidad, and 
(b) it is necessary that, in keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago should be more fully associated in 
the management of their own affairs’. 


9. The Committee reported on the 16th March, 1948, to the Legis- 
lative Council. The report was considered on the 30th April and 
the 3rd May, 1948, and was adopted with changes on the latter day. 
The report with four minority reports attached and accompanied 
by several memoranda both for and against was then sent to the 
Secretary of State by the Governor. While the report was being 
considered by the Secretary of State some of the members of the 
Legislative Council went to England to consult with him and finally 
the Governor was invited in September, 1948, for consultation. In 
January, 1949, the Secretary of State’s outline of the new constitu- 
tion was received by the Governor and it was immediately made 
public. 


10. The present Constitution is very close to the Majority Report 
of the Constitution Committee as amended by the Legislative 
Council. It provides the following :— 

A Legislative Council composed of three ex officio members, 
five nominated members and eighteen elected members presided 
over by a Speaker with neither an original nor a casting vote 
appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. 

An Executive Council comprising three ex officio members, 
one nominated member and five elected members elected by the 
Legislative Council. The Executive Council is the chief instru- 
ment of policy. 

A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the Execu- 
tive Council are associated with the administrative work of 
Government Departments. 

Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the consent 
of the Executive Council, but in the event of their refusing to 
give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State. 


A Public Service Commission. 
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11. The qualifications for election as a member of the Legislative 
Council and for voters remain the same as under the 1945 Order in 
Council. 


12. The eighteen elected members of the Legislative Council 
represent Port-of-Spain North, Port-of-Spain South, Port-of-Spain 
East, Laventille, St. George East, St. George West, St. Joseph, 
Tunapuna, Eastern Counties, Ortoire-Mayaro, San Fernando, Napa- 
tima, Pointe-a-Pierre, Caroni North, Caroni South, St. Patrick 
East, St. Patrick West and Tobago. 


Local Government : 

13. There are three Municipalities in the Colony: the City of 
Port-of-Spain and the Boroughs of San Fernando and Arima. These 
Municipalities are regulated by local Ordinances. Adult franchise 
has not yet been introduced; only qualified burgesses are eligible 
to vote. 


14. The Port-of-Spain Council consists of 15 councillors who hold 
office for three years. One-third of these go out of office each year. 
Councillors elect five aldermen, and these hold office for three years. 

15. The San Fernando Council is of much the same constitution, 
except that the number of councillors is nine and the number of 
aldermen three. 


16. The Arima Borough Council is also similar, with six council- 
lors and three aldermen. 


17. In 1946, seven County Councils were set up in each of the 
counties or groups of counties in Trinidad and the Island-Ward of 
Tobago. The elections are on the basis of adult franchise and the 
number of elected members is 14 in Tobago, varying to eight in 
some of the other districts. They are of an advisory nature only. 


18. A Local Government Committee was appointed on the rgth 
December, 1947, to consider the reform of the existing system of 
local government in the Colony exclusive of the three existing muni- 
cipalities. The Committee submitted its report to Government on 
the 13th March, 1950, and the report was laid on the table of the 
Legislative Council on the 16th June, 1950. 

1g. In the main, the Committee’s proposals are that some of the 
functions of the Wardens and all the functions of the local health 
authorities and of the local road boards should be transferred to 
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the County Councils, that the County Councils should be empowered 

to raise revenue from a lands and buildings rate, dog licences, 

licences for vehicles other than motor vehicles, cemetery and 

market fees, and that they should be assisted by grants from the 
.. Central Government. The grants recommended are fifty per cent. 

of the net cost of the roads and public health services and a general 

fluctuating needs grant. The accounts of the Councils are to be 
:. audited by or under the direction of the Government Auditor. 


20. The Committee has also recommended the creation of two 
new Boroughs out of the most densely populated area in the County 
. of St. George. 


21. A Local Government (Financial Relationships) Commission 
was appointed on the 21st September, 1949, with the following 
terms of reference : — 

1. To examine the financial relationships between the 
Government and the three Municipalities in the Colony 
of Trinidad and Tobago, and the sources of revenue, 
actual and potential, and the financial commitments of 
each within the respective boundaries; 


2. To make recommendations: — 

(a) for such additional sources of revenue as seem to the 
Commissioners to be required by the said Munici- 
palities, whether by subvention of Government or 
at the expense of Government revenue or otherwise; 


(6) for such re-allocation of responsibility for expendi- 
ture between Government and the said Municipali- 
ties as may seem to the Commissioners to be 
advisable; and 


3. To examine in all their aspects the financial policy and 
the financial administration of the said Municipalities 
and to make recommendations thereon. 


22. The Commission submitted its report to Government on the 
gth December, 1949, and, after agreement by Government and the 
three Municipalities with its recommendations, the report was 
approved by the Legislative Council on the 8th December, 1950. 
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23. The Commission recommended: assimilation and broadeni 
of the rating basis for the Colony, unification of the recovery prov 
sions for rates and action for recovery within one year, consolidati 
of rates where the area over which services extends corresponds wi 
that of the municipality concerned; a public health grant of 50 
cent. of the approved net public health expenditure, a roads gra 
of not less than 50 per cent. of the approved cost of maintaining 
roads, but fixed for a period of five years at calculated amounts ov 
and above the sums received by the Municipalities for mot 
vehicles licences during 1949, a ‘‘general aid’’ grant in accordan 
with a grants formula based on ability to bear rating burdens, ie] 
rateable value per head of population; grants in aid of approved 
capital expenditure and to that end, the preparation by each local 
authority of a five year programme of capital works for submissiot 
to Government; that all main watercourses should be paved and 
maintained by Government; reduction of a local authority’s com 
tribution to the fire service from 33} per cent. to 25 per cent, of the 
expenditure, capital and revenue, incurred in its area and propetly, 
applicable to that area; cessation of the liability of local authoritie 
for subsidies on houses built in their area by the Planning and . 
Housing Commission; the setting off of the various sums due ¢ 
Government by the Municipalities and outstanding at the 31¢ 
December, 1949, in respect of capital instalment and interest om 
loans and advances, fire brigade contributions, &c., against any 
claim which the municipalities might feel they had for retrospective: . 
grant payments; that loans to local authorities for capital purpo#' 
should be made by Government out of a central pool; the consdl 
dation of debt duc to Government by the Port-of-Spain City Cound 
and its repayment over a period of 60 years at 3 per cent. interest. 
that the qualifications and salarics and conditions of service of ie 
chief officers employed by the local authorities should be approved’ 
by Government; that the Government Director of Audit should ke” 
entrusted with the direction of the audit of the accounts of all sal 
authorities; tat the budgets of all local authorities should be sub-} 
mitted to a Local Government Department for approval; the 
appointment by the Port-of-Spain City Council of a Treasure’ 
separate from the office of Town Clerk; that for each authority 
there should be one fund into which all monies should be received 
and from which all payments should be made; the institution of @ 
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Local Government Department in the Central Organization to deal 
with all local government matters including the collection of statis- 
tics, grants payable to local authorities, the approval of budgets 
and of all estimates of expenditure for grant purposes, the sanction- 
ing of all capital and extraordinary expenditure and the maintenance 
of day to day relationships, and to help in the drawing up of a 
common code of law for all local authorities in the Colony, and the 
preparation of ‘‘Administrative Schemes’. 


Franchise : 

24. Under the new franchise, the majority of adults irrespective 
of sex are now able to vote. The exceptions are a few persons who 
by nationality or default of a sufficiently long period of residence 
do not qualify. In numbers the electorate has now risen from 
30,000 to 280,000. 


25. The eligibility to vote is now more or less equally divided 
between the sexes. Women can sit in the Legislative Council. There 
is one woman (nominated) member, 


26. The first general election under the adult franchise was held 
on the 1st July, 1946, for the Legislative Council. The elections 
were orderly with no instance of violence recorded. A system of 
symbols was introduced to enable the large percentage of illiterates 
to vote. That this was successful was proved by the relatively 
small percentage of rejected votes. The response of the electorate 
was encouraging having regard to the fact that the system was new 
to the majority of the voters and the weather on that day was incle- 
ment. Of a total electorate of 259,512, 137,281 voted, the percentage 
being 52.9. Rejected ballots were 6.1 per cent. 


27. The first general election for County Councils was held on 
the 28th October, 1946. The election procedure was practically the 
same as for the Legislative Council elections, except that the voters 
could vote for two candidates on one ballot paper. The election day 
was orderly and quiet, but the response of the electorate was not 
so good and only 36.8 per cent. voted. The percentage of rejected 
votes was 9.2. This increase was probably due to the added com- 
lication of voters having to vote for two persons on the same ballot 


paper. 
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28. The first general election under the 1950 Constitution was 
held on the 18th September, 1950. The total number of person: 
eligible to vote was 282,989. Of this number 198,458 voted or 
70.1 per cent. This was 17.2 per cent. higher than the percentage 
that voted in 1946. Of the votes cast 8,492 were rejected or 43 
per cent, This showed a satisfactory decrease in comparison with 
the 1946 figure which was 6.1 per cent. 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 
29. The Colony of Trinidad and Tobago is divided into adminis- 
trative districts as follows :— 

1. County of St. George, excluding City of Port-of-Spain and 
Borough of Arima—6 wards. 

2. County of Caroni—4 wards. 

3. County of Victoria, excluding Borough of San Fernando— 
5 wards. 

4. County of St. Patrick—4 wards, 

5, Counties of St. Andrew and St. David—7 wards. 

6. Counties of Nariva and Mayaro—3 wards. 

7. Island Ward of Tobago—7 parishes. 





30. On Ist January, 1947, the County of St. Patrick was rt 
constituted as a separate unit under district administration. Tt 
combined Counties of St. Patrick and Victoria had been jointly 
administered since 1933. 


31. Each administrative district is under a government officer. 
called a Warden, who, with his staff of officers, supervises th 
affairs of the several wards. These include the assessment an: 
collection of taxes on land and buildings, the collection of revenue 
accruing from liquor licences, vehicles other than motor vehicles. 
cinemas and dog licences, the sale of timber, land sales an} 
royalties, market and abattoir fees, and other licences and fees 
over which the Warden has no control, e.g., firearm, court fines. 
hospital dues, &c. The Wardens are also responsible for the maiz 
tenance of government lands and buildings, Crown ‘‘traces’’, fiz: 
control, markets and abattoirs, public cemeteries, recreatio: 
grounds, game preservation and the preservation of historic site: 
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the supply of water to areas devoid of water supply, the manage- 
ment of Government schools and labour bureaux at the Warden’s 
Offices. Each Warden is statutory chairman of the local health 
authority, public assistance board and fire vigilance committee of 
his area. In addition he reports to Government on the general 
health, educational, agricultural conditions, &c., of his area. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Publicity : 

32. In 1950, as in previous years, press communiques and 
administrative reports were constantly issued to the press and the 
public through the Information Office, and so the public was at all 
times kept informed of the plans, projects and achievements of 
Government. Fortnightly newsletters and weekly press resumés 
continued to be issued, the former being supplied mainly to West 
Indian students at Universities in the United Kingdom. By special 
arrangement, the West Indian Adviser to the British Legation at 
Panama was supplied once a week with press clippings about 
important events in the West Indies, to enable him to organize a 
radio programme for the benefit of the large number of West Indians 
in Panama, who want to keep in touch with what is happening in 
the West Indies. 


33. The special hand-outs and photographs on topical subjects 
which the Colony continued to receive from the Central Office of 
Information were distributed to all sections of the press. Good use 
was made of this material as well as the other items of information 
received through the courtesy of the London Press Service. A total 
of some 1,300 items of literature covering a wide range of subjects 
such as parliamentary procedure, health, housing, education and 
agriculture, was distributed to members of the legislature and cul- 
tural and social organizations and private individuals throughout 
the Colony. 


34. In the course of the year, the Information Office despatched 
to the Information Department, London a large number of photo- 
graphs depicting important events and interesting aspects of life in 
the Colony. Among the photographs transmitted were pictures of 
the visit of Her Royal Highness, Princess Alice of Athlone and the 
Earl of Athlone, the swearing-in of His Excellency the Governor, 
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and the new industrial projects established in the Colony. Two 
series of photographs covering the oil industry and the work of tha 
Caribbean Medical Centre were also released during the year. 


35. Thanks to a number of visits from representatives of leading _ 
publishing houses, the Colony secured a good deal of publicity 
overseas in the course of the year. Following a visit by a repre - 
sentative of the London Times, a special feature article on the 
Colony was published in the ‘‘Times Survey of the Colonies”. 
Later in the year, Picture Post covered the ceremonial opening of : 
the Legislature and the “‘highlights and sidelights’’ of life in the . 
Colony, and the B.B,C. produced a ‘‘Portrait of Trinidad”, a | 
programme based on actuality recordings made all over the country ; 
depicting the politics, the local setting, and the customs and mode 
of life of the people of the Colony. 


36. British newsreel film shorts and film strips continue to be, 2 
distributed to all cinemas and mobile cinema units operating’ : 
throughout the Colony. In 1950 there were 1,291 issues of 35 M.D. = 
films and 830 issues of 16 m.m. films. The former were exhibited by :~ 
47 cinemas and 2 government institutions, and weré seen by over: : 
138,000 persons. A film on ‘‘General Elections’? and a locally. = 
produced film, ‘‘To Vote is a Great Duty’’ were shown to great * 
advantage on the eve of the Colony’s ‘General Election’’ which -= 
took place in September. : 


Public Relations : 
37. Special publicity campaigns were organized during the year: 

in connection with Water Weck and the General Election. The) 

object of Water Week was to impress upon the public the importance 

of not wasting water. Talks on the winning and distribution of 

water were given by members of the staff of government depart 

ments and the municipalities, and advertisements were published 

daily in the press focussing attention on the need to conserve wate?. 

In addition, special films and slides were exhibited throughout : 





Colony, posters with suitable slogans were placed at convenient 
centres, and parties of schoo] children were taken on a tour of the 
waterworks, Similar publicity methods were employed in the 
campaign in connection with the General Election which aimed at 
acquainting all sections of the people with enumeration, registration 
and voting procedure. 


we aay sf, 
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38. As in previous years, the Information Office distributed com- 
plimentary copies of several public interest documents, magazines 
and newspapers to various groups and institutions in the Colony. 
Feature articles and reference material were issued to the press and 
radio and hand-outs on special topics were given to students, 
businessmen and politicians. A total of 4,483 of these hand-outs 
was distributed during the year. 


39. A large number of local and overseas enquiries on a variety 
of subjects was received and dealt with by the Information Office 
in the course of the year. Many of the enquiries were from business- 
men who desired information about the new industrial opportuni- 
ties afforded by the Colony, as a result of Government's liberal con- 
cessions to new industrial enterprises. Others came from students 
and other persons who contemplated going overseas and who 
required information concerning the countries which they proposed 
to visit. A large number, too, came from local people who wanted 
general information on a wide range of subjects. A keen desire 
to learn more about civics was especially noticeable after the con- 
clusion of the course on civics which was conducted in October 
under the joint auspices of the Extra-Mural Department of the 
University College of the West Indies and the British Council. In 
all instances, the Information Office supplied the desired informa- 
tion directly or after consultation with the appropriate Government 
department concerned. The office also arranged for persons going 
abroad to be supplied with copies of its fortnightly newsletter to 
enable them to keep in touch with local events. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures used in the Colony are the English 
weights and measures; the secondary standards, which are patterns 
of the Colonial standards, are compared with the Colonial standards 
by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of Customs and Excise and 
the Director of Surveys, during the month of April once every three 
years and the Colonial standards are verified with the standards at 
the department of the Board of Trade once in every ten years. 
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Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


List of Main Newspapers and Periodicals published in the Colony : 
of Trinidad and Tobago during 1950. 


MAIN NEWSPAPERS 


Title 
Port-of-Spain Gazette 


Trinidad Publishing Company’s 


Group, comprising :— 
(i) Sunday Guardian 


(ii) Trinidad Guardian id 


(iii) Hvening News ... 


Published 
daily, except Mondays and day 
after public holidays 


daily, except Mondays and day 
after public holidays 


daily, except Sundays and 
public holidays 


Catholic News Saturdays only 
Caribbean Herald ae . Saturdays only 
Sportsman ae ... Sundays only 
The Clarion oe ... Saturdays only 
PERIODICALS 
(Alphabetical Order) 
Title Published Remarks 
Callaloo ... wee ++ monthly + public affairs review, 
fiction, humour 
Caribbean Medical Journal ... quarterly +» professional 
Civil Service Review ... +. bi-monthly + Official organ of the 
Civil Service 
Association of 
Trinidad and Tobago 
0.1.0. Annual ae + annually + school magazine of 
St. Mary’s College 
of the Immaculate 
Conception 
Diocese of Trinidad and monthly +. Teligious 
Tobago 
G. G. Review sie «. monthly +. commercial 
Guardian Guide of Trinidad ... annually reference book 
Proceedings of the Agricultural quarterly «.. self descriptive 
Society of Trinidad and 
Tobago 
The Federated News Letter ... monthly ++. journal of the 
Federated Workers 
Trade Union 
The Hilarian we + annually +. Bishop Anstey’s High 


School magazine 
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PERIODICALS8—Continued 
Title Published Remarks 

The Indian ove +. monthly +++ commerce, politics, 
religion, trade 

The Moravian Church News ... quarterly «. Feligious 

The Observer ase +. monthly ... organ of Indian 
opinion 

The Queen's Royal College annually ++. self descriptive 

Chronicle 

The Outlook ae monthly +» cultural and economic 

The Spectator aoe +» monthly ++» journal of Indian 
opinion 

The Trinidad Presbyterian . monthly issued under the 
auspices of the 
Presbytery of 
Trinidad 

Trinidad Baptist Messenger bi-monthly «.. Teligious 

Trinidad Muslim League monthly + Teligious 

Bulletin 

Tropical Agriculture monthly «+. journal of Imperial 
College of Tropical 
Agriculture 

Caribbean Quarterly ... «+ quarterly ... journal of the Extra 
Mural Department 
of the University 


Chapter 6 : 


College of the West 
Indies 


Bibliography 


The following publications constitute a selected list of social and 
economic reports and books on the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago 
arranged in chronological order :— 


Travels in Trinidad : 1805—McCallum 


Geology of Trinidad, 1860 Part I of the West Indian Survey : 
By G. P. Wall and J. O. Sawkins, ¥.a.8. 


Introduction to the geography of Trinidad—1861—Fortune 
Historical and statistical review of the Island of Trinidad— 1865— Hart. 


Oisiaux de Vile de Trinidad : 


1866—Leotaud. 


Trinidad : Historical and descriptive—1866—Gamble. 


Almanack, 1866-68 : 
History of Tobago, 1867 : 


of the Island. 


1871-72 : 


1874-75 : 


1878-79—Guppy. 


By Henry Iles Woodcock, Chief Justice 


A Creole Grammar—1869—J. J. Thomas. 
Historie de la Trinidad—1876 : Borde. 


Trinidad, 1884: By L. A. A. de Verteuil : its Geography, Natural 
resources, Administration and Prospects. 
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Trinidadians, 1887: By Jose M. Bodu: Chronological review 
events which occurred in the Island from conquest to 1887. 

The Franchise Commission, Trinidad, 1888: Proceedings of the 
Royal Commission to consider and report as to the proposed 
Franchise and division of the Colony into Electoral Districts. 


Journal of the Field Naturalists’ Club, Volume 1, 1892 : containing 


papers read at the club meetings, extracts from the proceedinga _ 


of other similar societies, items concerning exploration and 
explorers, collections and collectors, one of its special features 
being economical natural history. 


Tere, Land of the Humming Bird, 1893: Spccially written for the 


Trinidad Court of the World’s Fair, Chicago: By Henry James 
Clarke, ¥.8.8. : 


Trinidad journal d’un missionaire dominicain des Antilles anglaises— 


1893 : Colthonay. | 


Geography of Trinidad and Tobago—1894: de Suze 

History of Trinidad, 2 Vols. 1896: Fraser. 

The Trinidad Reviewer, Parts I and II, 1899—1900 : By T. Fitz Eval 
Eversley : containing papers or Essays on all the chief and 
important matters relating to Trinidad either political, aerial 
tural, commercial, educational, or otherwise. 

Present prospect of the famous and fertile Island of Tobago—1901 : 
Poyntz. | 

New illustrated guide to Trinidad—1901 : Paget. 


History of the Port-of-Spain water questions and the events which 
led up to the occurrences of 23rd March, 1903: Paget. 


Little Folks of Trinidad, 1901: By Joseph A. de Suze: a short}. 


descriptive, historical and geographical account of tho Island. 
Book of Trinidad—1904 : Jackson. 
Trinidad and Trinidadians—1910: Inniss. 
Sea Fish of Trinidad—1910 : By Henry Vincent. 
Coronation Souvenir—1911: Franklin. 


Trinidad Then and Now; By J. N. Brierley : series of sketches 2 
connection with the progress and prosperity of Trinidad and the 
Author’s personal reminiscences of life in the Island from 
1874-1912. 

Unification—United West Indies—1912: Rippon. 

Guide to Trinidad : Collins. 

John Morton of Trinidad—1916 : Morton, ~~ 5 


Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago—1924: By the Government of | - 


Trinidad and Tobago ; Unofficial publication for the use of those 
who wish to know something about the Colony and its 
institutions. 


Silvicultural Notes—1930: By R. C. Marshall: notes on the 
Silviculture of the more important timber trees of Trinidad and 
Tobago with information on the formation of woods. 


Problems of Trinidad—1933 : By Sir Norman Lamont, Baronet : & 
collection of speeches and writings on subjects connected with 
the Colony. 


Trinidad Village—M. J. Herskovits, 
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The Flora and Fauna of Trinidad—By R. O. Williams (Director of 
Agriculture) & R. O. Williams, Jnr. 

An Outline of the History of Trinidad—1934: By M. T. Benjamin. 

Guide to Trinidad and Tobago, 2nd Edition—1936-37: By Ernest 
C. Digby : a comprehensive guide for tourists and visitors to 
these Islands. 

Trinidad and Tobago Disturbances—1937 : Report by Commission. 

Fifty wasted years—1938 : de Verteuil. 

Glory Dead—1938 : Calder-Marshall. 

Guide to Trinidad: Collens. 


The Arena Massacre Trinidad—documents relating to the massacre of 
the Governor Don Jose de Leon Y. Echales, other officials and 
missionaries at San Francisco de la Arena by Indians on 
lst December, 1699: collected and translated by Father 
P. J. Buissink, p.p., San Rafael, and published by the Historical 
Society of Trinidad and Tobago—1938. 

The Island of Tobago, British West Indies: By Lieut.-Comdr. 
Cc. E. R. Alford, p.s.c., R.N., (Retd.), with a foreword by 
Sir Charles F. Belcher, K.c.B., 0.B.E. 

Fauna of Trinidad, Parts Ito V: By William J. Kaye and others, 


Historical sketches, in four volumes : By Dr. K. 8. Wise : published 
with a view to stimulating interest in the past history of the 
Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. 

Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee, Trinidad and 
Tobago—1943. 

Experimental Fisheries Survey in Trinidad, Tobago and British 
Guiana—1945. Published by the Anglo-American Commission. 

The Sea Fisherios of Trinidad and Tobago: By Dr. H. H. Brown, 
M.A., Ph.pD. : Development and Welfare Bulletin No. 2. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago : Law of the Constitution : 
By Charles Reis, Barrister-at-Law, Ist Edition, 1915; 
2nd Edition, 1931 ; 3rd Edition, 1947 ; brief history of Govern- 
ment and Laws under Spanish and British Rules; 3rd Edition, 
revised and rewritten, commemorating 150 years of British Rule, 
1797-1947. 

Report of the Legislative Council General Elections 1946 ; published 
in Trinidad 1947. 

Report on the County Council Elections 1946; published in 
Trinidad 1947. 

Report on West Indian Shipping Services (Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee.) 

Report of the Commission on Local Government (Financial Relation- 
ships with Government), 1949: des Forges and Imrie. 

Report of the Soulbury Commission on the Sugar Industry in Trinidad 
(Government Printer 1948). 

A Survey of the Trinidad Medical Services, 1814-1944 : By R. Seheult, 
M.D., C.M. (Edin.) 1948. 


Report of the Economic Committee (Government Printer, 1949). 


Report of the Commission on the Unification of the Public Services 
in the British Caribbean Area 1948-49, 


Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1947-49 (Sir H. Rance) 
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Report of the Commission on the Establishment of a Customs Union 
in the British Caribbean area. 

Report of the British Caribbean Standing Closer Association 
Committee 1948-49. 


Report of the Franchise Committee of Trinidad and Tobago 
(C.P. 35/1944). 


Land Allocation Policy of Trinidad and Tobago (C.P. 56/1944). 

Report of the Medical and Health Policy Committee (C.P. 65/1944). 
Report of the Constitutional Reform Committee. 

Five Year Economic Programme. 

Report of the Local Government Committee (Spurling) 1948-49. 

West Indian Census, Part G—Census of Trinidad and Tobago, 1946. 


Additional information can also be found in the Blue Books of 
the Colony (up to 1938) and the various Departmental Annual 
Administration Reports, Hansards (Debates in the Legislative 
Council of Trinidad and Tobago), Royal Gazettes and Annual 
Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Col. 182 Agriculture in Trinidad and Tobago. 


Cmd. 6070 Labour conditions in the West Indies (Orde Browne). 
Cmd. 6174 West Indian Royal Commission 1938-1939— 


Recommendations. 

Col. 184 Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1940-1942. 
(Stockdale). 

Col. 212 Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1945-1946 
(Macpherson). 


Cmd. 6607 West Indian Royal Commission Report, 1938. 
6608 West Indian Royal Commission Report (Engledow)— 
Report on the Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry and 
Veterinary Matters. 
Cmd. 6654 Report of the West Indian Committee of the Commission 
on Higher Education in the Colonies (Irvine), 1944. 
Cmd. 6656 West Indian Royal Commission 1938-1939. Statement 
of action taken on the recommendations. 
Col. 195 Nutrition in the British West Indies (Platt). 
Cmd. 7120 Closer Association of British West Indian Colonies, 1947. 
Conference on the Closer Association of the British West 
Indian Colonies (Montego Bay, Jamaica, Sept. 1947). 
Cmd. 7291 Part I. 
Col. 218 Part II (Proceedings). 
Col. 215 Trade Union Organisation and Industrial Relations in 
Trinidad (Dalley) 1948. 
Maps of general interest on sale to the Public are as follows :— 
1: 160,000 Topographical Map of Trinidad. 
1: 60,000 Topographical Map of Trinidad and Tobago in 
9 sheets. 
1: 250,000 Road Map of Trinidad. 


Sketch Map of Port-of-8pain—approximately 6 inches to 1 mile. 


Census Album: 1 : 450,000 ‘Trinidad and Tobago—showing 
administrative divisions and distribution of agriculture and 
mineral products. 
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Technical publications of the Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission and the Caribbean Commission. 


Price per Copy 
(a) Fisheries Series U.S.$ Sterling France Guilders 
The Crawfish Industry of the Bahamas 
(Mimeographed Pamphlet) ws 0.10 -(6 25.00 0.20 
Freehand Brackish Water Fish culture 
(Mimeographed Pamphlet) «0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


An Experimental Fishery Survey in 
Trinidad, Tobago and British Guiana 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 
Guide to Commercial Shark Fishing 


in the Caribbean Area... «+» 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Spiny Lobster Industry of the 
Caribbean and Florida ... + 0.60 2/6 115.00 1,00 


(b) Crop Inquiry Series 
Livestock in the Caribbean (Crop 
Inquiry Series No.1)... ve 0.60 2/6 =115.00 1.00 
Grasses and Grassland Managemen‘ 
in the Caribbean (Crop Inquiry 


Series No.2)... ine ws 0.50 2/6 116.00 1.00 
Grain Crops in the Caribbean (Crop 
Inquiry Series No.3)... w= 0.50 2/6 115.00 ‘1.00 


Root Crops and Legumes in the 
Caribbean (Crop Inquiry Series 


No. 4) i sas + 0.50 2/6 118.00 ‘1,00 
Vegetables in the Caribbean (Crop 

Inquiry Series No. 5) oe we. 0.60 2/6 115.00 1.00 
The Sugar Industry of the Caribbean 

(Crop Inquiry Series No. 6) + 1.00 -B/- 225.00 2,00 


(c) Trade Bulletins 
Tho Sugar Trade of the Caribbean 


(External Trade Bulletin No.1)... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Cement Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 2) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Fish Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 3) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
The Tobacco Trade of the Caribbean 

(External Trade Bulletin No. 4) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 


The Dairy Products Trade of the 
Caribbean (External Trade Bulletin 
No. 8) on £m w 1,00 -B/- 225.00 2.00 

Tho Meat Trade of the Caribbean 
(External Trade Bulletin No.6) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 

Tho Vegetable Trade of the Caribbean 


(External Trade Bulletin No. 7) ... 1.00 5/- 225.00 2.00 
caribbean Medical Centre ... we 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 
Caribbean Tourist Trade : A Regional 

‘Approach 0.50 2/6 115.00 1.00 


Forest Research Within the Caribbean 
‘Area : v0.50 2/6 ~—-115.00 ‘1.00 
1.50 7/6 340.00 —-3.00 





Caribbean Land Tenure Symposium 
Industrial Development of Puerto 

Rico and the Virgin Islands of the 

United Statee—Report of the United 

States Section, Caribbean 

Commission ... age +. =1.50 7/6 340.00 3.00 
Year Book of Caribbean Research 1948 2.00 10/- 450.00 4.00 
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General publications of the Anglo-American Caribbean Con- 
mission and the Caribbean Commission, 


Price per Copy 
U.S.$ Sterling Francs Guilder 
Memorandum on Significant Develop- 
mente in the Area in relation to the 
First Session of the West Indian 
Conference oes vs 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Nutrition, Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry : Meeting of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean Commission, August, 
1943 ae aes vs 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Report of the Anglo-American §Carib- 
bean Commission to the Governments 
of the United States and Great 
Britain for 1942-43 or + 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission to the Governmente 
of the United States and Great 
Britain for 1944 ee ve 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Anglo-American Carib- 
bean Commission to the Governments 
of the United States and Great 
Britain for 1945 . we 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the Caribbean Commission 
to the Governments of the French 
Republic, the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and the United States for 1947 in 
English, French, Dutch and Spanish 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 


Report of the West Indian Conference 
held in Barpedoe, March 21 to 30, 
1944 on «= §©0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Report of the West Indian Conference, 
Second Session, held in St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States 
of America, 1946 ote ve 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 


Report of the West Indian Conference, 
Third Session, held at Basse Terre, 
Guadeloupe, French West Indies, 
1948 (English and French) - 0.10 -/6 25.00 0.20 











Report of the Caribbean Commission 
1948 ane aes ve 0.25 1/3 60.00 0.50 





Caribbean Economic Review. (issued twice a year). Vol. 1., No. 1 datei 
December, 1949 US $0.50 B.W.I. $0.60. 


Monthly Information Bulletin in 
English, French, Dutch and Spanish 
Single Copy we «we =0.20 1/- 4 
451 


00 
Annual Subscription wee = 2.00 10/- 00 
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REPORT ON TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


PART I 


Review of the year 1951 


THE POLITICAL SCENE: 


“It is too early yet to adjudicate dogmatically on the success or 
otherwise of the new Constitution, but in my own personal opinion 
it has worked remarkably well. That this is so is due to no small 
extent to the efforts of the five elected Ministers who, not being 
members of a single political group, have sunk any petty differences 
of opinion that may have existed between them, and have worked 
together as a team for the good of the country. I wish to say also 
that the enthusiasm which they have shewn in their work, their 
devotion to duty involving long hours of office work, acceptance of 
Tesponsibility and harmonious working with the departments under 
their control, have been a pleasurable surprise not only to myself 
but also to many other officials in Government. I have had 
experience of a somewhat similar Constitution in Burma, but any 
doubts that I may have had a year ago have been effaced and I can 
say with confidence that the results of the past year augurs well, 
not only for the remainder of the period under the present 
Constitution but also for the era beyond when responsible Govern- 
ment is attained.’’ 


In these words Sir Hubert Elvin Rance, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.B., 
Governor of Trinidad and Tobago, described the working of the 
new Constitution in his address at the opening session of the 
Legislature in October, 1951. 


In the course of its 26 sittings during the year, the Legislature 
passed 48 Bills and considered 47 Motions. More than 100 Council 
Questions were answered by Government and 40 divisions were 
taken. In addition, Finance Committee which consists of the 
Financial Secretary and all the unofficial members of the Legislature 
met on 16 occasions. Particulars of the more important legislation 
introduced in 1951 will be found in Part II, Chapter 8. 
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A minor amendment to the Constitution, providing for the filling 
of temporary vacancies in the Executive Council, came into effect 
in December, 1951. 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE: 

The trend towards regional co-operation with the other territories 
of the Caribbean which was noted in the report for 1950 was again 
evidenced in 1951 when the Legislature took the important step of 
committing the Colony to participate in the British Caribbean 
Regional Economic Committee and the Trade Commissioner Service 
which it is planned to establish in the United Kingdom in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Montego Bay Conference in 1947. 
The main objectives of the Committee are to provide advisory and 
consultative services to participating Governments on economic 
matters of regional significance, and to advise on all matters 
relating to the British Caribbean Trade Commissioner Service. 

Apart from constituting an important step in the direction of 
federation of the Caribbean Colonies, the establishment of the 
Committee provides an effective medium through which the peoples 
of the West Indies may speak as a single unit at Commonwealth 
and international conferences on economic matters affecting the 
area. Though yet in its infancy the Committee has already begun 
to discharge its vital role. Thanks to the representations of its trade 
delegation to the United Kingdom and Canada, the scheme of 
“‘token imports’’ from Canada and the United States of America to 
the Caribbean area will be expanded from January, 1952. 

The results achieved by its initial efforts have inspired confidence 
in the Committee and there is a general expectation that many 
practical benefits will accrue to the West Indies when a British 
Caribbean Trade Commissioner in the United Kingdom is 
appointed. 


BRITISH CARIBBEAN CURRENCY NOTES: 

Another interesting advance in regional co-operation in which 
the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago participated in 195! was the 
issue of British Caribbean currency notes, in replacement of’ the 
notes of the individual territories which will be gradually withdrawn 
from circulation. This important development was made possible 
by the acceptance of the Eastern Group of British Caribbean 
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territories of a unified currency scheme for the area. The Eastern 
Group consists of Barbados, British Guiana, the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and Trinidad and Tobago. 

The notes are inscribed ‘‘British Caribbean Territories Eastern 
Group” and are issued in denominations of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 
100 dollars. At a later stage, mew coinage consisting of fifty, 
twenty, ten and five cent pieces made of cupro-nickel and one cent 
and half cent pieces made of bronze will also be issued. Trinidad 
is the headquarters of the Regional Currency Board. 


CUSTOMS UNION: 

The report of the Customs Union Commission, urging a further 
extension of regional co-operation in the British West Indies, was 
published in Trinidad early in 1951. Designated by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies as a worthy companion to the reports of 
the Standing Closer Association and the Commission on the 
Unification of Public Services, the report recommended the estab- 
lishment at the earliest opportunity of a British Caribbean Customs 
Union embracing all the British Caribbean territories with the 
exception of the Virgin Islands, the Turks and Caicos Islands and 
the Cayman Islands. (The report was discussed and adopted by 
the Legislature in May, 1952.) 


TREND OF THE ECONOMY : * 

Imports for the whole year ($218.4m.) exceeded exports 
($213.7m.) by nearly 4} million dollars. This trading deficit 
Tepresented a reversal of the position obtaining during the previous 
year when a favourable balance of nearly $8 million was secured. 

The significance of this visible trading deficit cannot be easily 
assessed, but, in view of the fact that during the whole period 
1919-1939 the Colony had average adverse trading balances of 
nearly $1.6 million per annum and in only four of the thirteen 
Years from 1939 to 1951 were favourable balances secured, it may 

assumes] to be of no great significance. There was moreover 
ne ‘portant change in the overseas assets of the Colony’s banks 
‘o indicate that the adverse visible balance had any corresponding 
éfiect on tlhe balance of payments. Until reliable estimates of the 


es 
__ “Extracted from the Economic Report for the last quarter of 1951, 
“Sued by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 
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balance of payments are made however, it is impossible to judge 
the visible trading figures in their true perspective or to assess 
their true significance. The information necessary for the proper 
assessment of the balance of payments position does not unfortu- 
nately exist at present. The adverse trading balance in 1951 
re-emphasizes the urgent need for detailed statistical analysis of 
the invisible ‘‘earnings’’ from tourism, shipping dues, remittances, 
&c., the invisible ‘‘expenditures’’ in the form of dividends, 
interest, insurance premiums, film rentals, &c., and the net 
balance of capital movements which must affect so largely the 
final balance of payments position. 

It is gratifying to record that considerable progress was made 
towards the important goal of increased local production during 
the year. Increases were registered in the output of refined 
petroleum products, rum, beer, edible oil, lard, butter substitutes, 
soap and other vegetable oil products, cigarettes and electricity; 
and the level of gainful occupation was appreciably higher than 
in the previous year. The approval for concessions under the Aid 
to Pioneer Industries and Income Tax Relief Ordinance of sixteen 
new industrial processes during the year, the commencement of 
preparatory work for a large cement factory, and the increase of 
some !0 per cent. in the number of new companies registered and 
of 41 per cent. in the authorised share capital of local companies 
held out real promise of substantial improvements within a few 
years in the volume of production by secondary industries. 

During 1951 also important new attempts were made to find 
ways and means of utilizing more effectively, and of increasing the 
efficiency and output of the resources of land and labour available 
for food production. In addition substantial progress was registered 
under the programme for the extension of the public facilities 
essential for economic and social development. 

The main preoccupation in the economy continued to be with 
the efforts of the oil industry to discover the new reserves without 
which indigenous production, at its current rate, cannot be 
maintained for many years. Overshadowing the longer term 
problems to some extent were immediate difficulties caused by the 
rising prices of essential imports, the implications and consequences 
of which on the programmes of development would require careful 
study in the coming months. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE: 

The revenue of the Colony in 1951 was $59,186,809 as compared 
with $50,619,151 in 1950. The expenditure in 1951 was $52,868,842 
as compared with $50,430,561 in 1950. 


COST OF LIVING: 
The Cost of Living Index figure rose from 233 points in 
January, 1951 to 251 points in December, 1951. 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT: 

Though in certain respects it fell far short of the original 
expectations of West Indian Sugar producers, the signing of the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement in December, 1951 was regarded 
as an event of great importance throughout the Colony. Trinidad’s 
share of the quota allotted to the British West Indies sugar 
exporting territories is 157,850 tons per year. The total West Indies 
quota is 900,000 tons of which 640,000 tons will be assured of a 
guaranteed market price which will be reasonably remunerative to 
efficient producers. The Agreement is due to remain in force until 
the 31st December, 1959, but may be extended by agreement of 
the contracting parties. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT : 

Agriculture has always been and continues to be the mainstay 
of the Colony. Unusually excessive rains in 1951 adversely affected 
a number of crops, including sugar and citrus, but in spite of this, 
agricultural production was maintained at a high level. Sugar, 
cocoa, coconuts and citrus continued to retain their positions as 
the leading agricultural products. The total output of sugar, which 
is the major crop, was 140,668 tons—17,182 tons short of the 
export quota to the United Kingdom allotted to the Colony under 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement signed in December, 1951. 
The total value of sugar and its by-products exported in 1951 was 
a little over $193 million. Cocoa exports, which were next in order 
of value, yielded $11} million. Details of production and export 
are given in Part II, Chapter 6. 

Production for home consumption continues to be stimulated by 
the Department of Agriculture and good results are being obtained, 
“Pecially in the vicinity of large towns where market gardening 
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has risen considerably and supplies of fresh vegetables are ample 
and regular. But for the Colony as a whole, the pace of improve- 
ment is slower than that dictated by the current world supply 
situation and the rising trend in the prices of imported foodstuffs. 
A Local Food Production Committee was accordingly appointed 
in August, 1951 to advise on the most efficient means whereby the 
production of local foodstuffs (vegetables, fish and animal products) 
may be improved as rapidly as possible to the point of Colony 
self-sufficiency or the nearest to this ideal which it is possible to 
attain within the limits of the resources of the Colony. The 
Committee set to work immediately and by December its Interim 
Report was submitted to the Legislature. In the sphere of policy 
the Committee recommended the adoption of a system of balanced 
agriculture informed by the principle of putting the land to the 
use to which it is best suited. The object was specifically declared 
not to be self-sufficiency but a proper balance between production 
for home consumption and production for export. The major 
recommendations called for increased experimentation with crops 
and livestock, extensive rural education, expansion of agricultural 
credit, and the development of marketing facilities. The estimated 
cost of the programme was $2,115,000. At the end of the year it 
was planned to take early action to implement the report in 1952. 

The special urgency of expanding the home production of rice, 
which is the staple food of the Colony, led to the creation in 195! 
of a separate division of the Department of Agriculture to deal 
exclusively with matters of rice production throughout the Colony. 
By the end of the year, schemes for reclamation were proposed for 
three areas— the Central Experiment Station, Plum Mitan and 
Fishing Pond; preliminary work for pure line padi extension was 
started in each of these districts; sluice gates, excavators, pumps 
and other equipment were ordered; and temporary staff was 
recruited. Thus at the close of the year the stage was set for 
important developments in rice production in 1952. 

Much in the way of agricultural improvement is also expected 
from the work being carried on at the Central Experiment Station. 
By the end of 1951, work on the preparation of experimental fields 
was well advanced and investigations designed to expand the range 
and improve the quality of economic crops were being carried out. 
Provision was also being made for the development of more stable 
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systems of agriculture on a mixed farming basis and pilot schemes 
of land utilisation were drawn up to determine how far mixed 
farming methods could be applied to the production of staple crops. 
Investigations were also being made with various: types of 
mechanical equipment into the economies of mechanizing the 
production of arable crops. On the conclusion of these experiments, 
demonstrations will be given in various districts, so that the 
benefits of the acquired knowledge may be available to all. Another 
and more systematic means of disseminating general knowledge of 
sound agricultural practices will be provided by the Farm Institute 
which it is proposed to set up in Trinidad in 1952 to serve the 
needs of the Eastern Caribbean. Admission to the Institute will be 
open to persons of a lower educational standard than that required 
for entry to the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT: 

Under the stimulus of liberal import duty remissions and 
generous income tax holidays, local and overseas investors 
maintained throughout the year a keen interest in the industrial 
development of the Colony, and, with the co-operation of Govern- 
ment, continued progress was made in the establishment of new 
industries and the expansion of existing ones. The maintenance of 
Progress in this field is all the more gratifying when account is 
taken of the difficulties created by the world shortage of industrial 


Taw materials and equipment, in consequence of the various. 


Tearmament programmes launched in Europe and the United 
Kingdom, and the continuing dollar difficulties which have been 
Testricting imports from the United States. 

Many of the ‘‘pioneer industries’? such as brewery, glass-making, 
stapled boxes, time-recording instruments, cardboard containers, 
and artificial teeth which either began or continued production 
during 1951 were, at the close of the year, making very satisfactory 
Progress. 

The new industries expected to start production during 1952 
include pharmaceuticals, textiles, paints, enamels and colours, 
condensed and powdered milk, polishes, plastic goods, pork 
Products, brooms and brushes, electroplating and metal spraying. 

The new industrial projects which sought and were granted 
Pioneer status under the Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance in 
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1951 were:—boots, shoes and handbags, sawmilling, plastics, 
ladies lingerie and beachwear, steel reinforcing rods, cast-iron soil 
pipes,- pulp, paper and boards from bagasse, artificial teeth, 
brushes and brooms, polishes, trawl-fishing, pharmaceuticals, metal 
spraying, processing of pork products, condensed and powdered 
milk, paints, oils and enamels. 

Like the other ‘‘pioneer industries’ which have already been 
established, these industries will enjoy a five-year relief from 
customs duty on plant, equipment, machinery, and factory 
building materials, and exemption from income tax for a similar 
period. 

Another interesting development in the industrial sphere during 
1951 was the passing in November of special legislation to provide 
for the establishment and development of a cement industry in the 
Colony. The new Ordinance entitled the Cement Industry 
(Development) Ordinance, 1951 provides for the grant to cement 
manufacturers who manufacture no less than 50,000 tons of 
cement per annum, exemption from the payment of import duties 
on equipment, raw materials, fuel and containers for cement; tax 
holiday of 10 years, instead of 5 years allowed to pioneer industries, 
and certain rights for the compulsory acquisition of land and for 
obtaining water. The Ordinance also gives the Government the 
right to fix by Order in Council the maximum selling prices of 
cement and to prescribe reduced prices for cement sold to the 
Government or to any municipal or statutory body. 

Immediately after the passing of the law, the Rugby Portland 
Cement Co., Ltd., in association with Colonial Development 
Corporation set up the Trinidad Cement Co., Ltd, with a capital 
of $8,000,000 to undertake the manufacture of cement. The annual 
output of the factory, which is likely to begin production in 1954, 
is expected to be 100,000 tons. 

The Trinidad Cement Co., Ltd. is the first company financed by 
United Kingdom investors to take advantage of any of the special 
inducements offered to industry by this Government. It is not 
unlikely that the reason for this is that the United Kingdom's 
tax policy has the effect of nullifying, insofar as investors from 
the United Kingdom are concerned, the benefits of the income tax 
holiday. The United Kingdom appears to have taken the stand 
that the Double Taxation Relief Agreement operates only in cases 
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where income would, but for the Agreement, be liable to be taxed 
twice. It is contended that, as the income of pioneer enterprises is, 
for five years at least, not liable to taxation in this Colony, the 
Double Taxation Relief Agreement cannot apply. Consequently, 
the distributed profits of a pioneer industry, although not taxable 
in this Colony, will be taxable in the United Kingdom. 

Representations to overcome this anomaly have been made to 
the appropriate authorities in the United Kingdom and are 
receiving consideration. 

It is planned to present a Bill to the Legislature in 1952 for the 
establishment of an Industrial Loan Fund the object of which will 
be to provide financial assistance for productive enterprises, 
Particularly small ones, which are at present outside the scope of 
assistance normally provided by existing financial institutions. 


SOCIAL SERVICES: 
(a) Education : 

In a continued effort to bridge the gap between available school 
places and the ever-increasing school population, special emphasis 
was again placed in the execution of the approved school building 
programme which was launched in 1948 at an estimated cost of 
$3,777,800. Since the inception of the programme, 43 new schools 
have been built, 38 buildings enlarged, and 59 major renovations 
completed. At the close of the year there were 312 primary, 
8 intermediate, and 13 recognised secondary schools in the Colony. 
There were also 184 registered private schools, 19 of which 
provided a course in secondary education. The total number of 
students receiving primary education in recognised schools was 
120,013. 

Important new legislation affecting education was introduced 
during the year. The 1935 Education Code, which had been subject 
to numerous amendments since its introduction, was repealed and 
replaced by the Regulations for Primary Education, 1951; the 
Education Ordinance, 1951 made provision for a new type of 
school known as the Assisted Community School; the Private 
Schools Ordinance, 1951 entrusted to the Director of Education 
greater powers of control over private schools; and the final draft 
of a revised School Teachers Pensions Ordinance was prepared to 
place teachers on the same footing as Civil Servants. 


nos 
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Within recent years adult education has played an important 
part in the educational programme of the Colony. Adults who for 
one reason or another were unable to complete their primary 
education in their youth are provided with facilities to enable them 
to -do so and specialised instruction is provided for youth and 
women’s organisations. The Board of Industrial Training gives 
regular courses of technical instruction, and other agencies such as 
the British Council and the Extra-Mural Department of the 
University College of the West Indies, provide advanced and 
specialised classes. An informative and entertaining bi-monthly 
paper, Community Education, is produced by the Educational 
Extension Service. 

(6) Health : 

The general standard of health of the Colony continues to be 
good and the Colony’s mortality rate compares favourably with 
other parts of the world. Steady progress is being made in the 
spread of health education by means of special health talks, 
lectures, and the exhibition of films by a mobile cinema unit. In 
1951 practical health information was given on the care of infants, 
general sanitation, dental health, hookworm prevention and 
control, and the prevention of endemic diseases. The mobile 
cinema unit provided 207 shows on health subjects in 82 districts 
to an audience estimated at over 45,000 persons. The school health 
programme was continued through the Junior Red Cross. 

During the year the Colony received assistance from two inter- 
national organisations—from the World Health Organisation in 
planning improvements to the Mental Hospital and from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in connection with the drainage of the 
swamp lands of Cocorite. Plans have been made to initiate an 
island-wide anti-tuberculosis campaign in 1952 with the assistance 
of yet another international organisation—the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. In preparation for the 
campaign, a medical officer and two nurses proceeded to Jamaica 
in November to undergo special training in B.C.G. vaccination 
technique. 

At the end of 1951, there were eighteen hospitals functioning in 
the Colony with a total of 2,764 beds. Of this number 1,962 were 
allocated for general cases; 148 for obstetrics; 427 for tuberculosis; 
24 for venereal disease; 75 for leprosy; 119 for infectious diseases; 
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and 9 for mental diseases. Satisfactory progress continued to be 
made in the construction of a large new hospital at San Fernando. 


(c) Public Assistance : 

With the rise in the cost of living, an increasing number of 
people have become destitute and disbursements on public 
assistance continue to rise steadily. Public assistance is granted to 
a large number of cases—single adults, families, necessitous 
orphans, prisoners’ dependants, and persons discharged from the 
leprosarium. There were 12,580 persons in receipt of public 
assistance at the close of 1951 and the total expenditure amounted 
to $345,533 as compared with $286,122 in 1950. 

A Public Assistance Ordinance, 1951 was enacted during the year 
to repeal and re-enact the Poor Relief Ordinance with certain 
modifications mainly arising from the change in designation from 
poor relief to public assistance. The Old Age Pensions (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1951, another new Ordinance, provided for an 
increase in pension and income limit and modified the statutory 
conditions governing eligibility for pension. Both Ordinances 
resulted from recommendations of a Committee which was 
appointed in May, 1949 to consider and make recommendations on 
the grant of old age pensions and public assistance. 


(d) Housing of workers in Sugar Industry : 

Important developments in housing on the sugar estates are 
expected to arise from the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare 
Committee (Incorporated) Ordinance, 1951. The new Ordinance 
incorporated the members of the Committee appointed to control 
and administer the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund estab- 
lished under the Sugar Industry Special Funds Ordinance, 1948 
and enables them to lend money from the fund for housing 
purposes on the strength of mortgage or leasehold property. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT: 

In view of the considerable reforms in Local Government 
proposed by the Spurling Committee, it was decided to set up a 
separate Local Government department in 1951 to deal with all 
local government matters. Sir John Imrie, c.B.E., M.A., B.Com., 
former City Chamberlain, Edinburgh, accepted Government’s 
invitation to organise the department and took up his duties in 
November, 1951. 
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CIVIL SERVICE: 

The relations between Government and the Civil Service 
Association remained cordial throughout the year. Departmental 
Whitley Councils functioned efficiently and in some departments 
Suggestion Schemes were introduced. At the end of the year the 
Association planned to erect a headquarters and recreational 
centre for its members with Government assistance. 

Towards Christmas, Civil Servants were granted a new cost of 
living allowance, payable from the preceding August. (The previous 
war-time cost of living allowance was merged with salaries in the 
1949 Salaries Regrading Scheme). The new allowance will increase 
Government’s bill by some $956,000 per year. 

Civil Service entrance examinations, introduced for the first time 
in 1950, were also held in 1951 to select the best candidates from 
the many applicants who wished to enter the service. Successful 
candidates were interviewed by a Selection Board and the most 
suitable were given appointments. In this way and by the new 
direct entry to an administrative class, open to holders of 
university degrees, it is hoped to avoid mediocrity in the junior 
grades and thereby ensure a flow of able young men and women 
to the most senior posts of the Civil Service. 

In 1952 a start will be made with the provision of local training 
facilities for civil servants. The course will include the study of 
the theory and practice of administration and an appreciation of 
the social, political and economic background of the Colony in 
relation to neighbouring territories and the world in general. 
Lectures will also cover cultural traditions in the British West 
Indies, local government abroad, and the traditions and ideals of 
the Civil Service. 

External training facilities are already provided each year by 
way of university scholarships and secondments and attachments 
to government departments and local government institutions in 
the United Kingdom. 

Lt. Col. D. J. A. Briggs, newly appointed Organisation and 
Methods Officer, took up his duties in August, 1951. 


CONFERENCES AND DELEGATIONS : 
During the year the Colony was represented by members of the 
Government at several conferences, at home and abroad, on a 
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wide range of topics, and it was hoped that the results of these 
discussions would be of far-reaching consequence to the peoples of 
the British Caribbean. 

While attending conferences abroad, Ministers of the Government 
often took the opportunity to undertake other special business of 
public imterest. At times, however, special missions were necessary, 
as on the occasion when the Minister of Agriculture and Lands 
proceeded to the United States of America to secure adequate 
arrangements for shipping cotton lint from a southern port of the 
United States to Trinidad without risk of the introduction of the 
boll-weevil. Had this mission not met with the success which it 
did, the Safie Brothers Textile Mill located in Trinidad would have 
been constrained to procure supplies from more distant ports free 
from boll-weevil infection and this would have meant an increase 
in its production costs. The Minister also made strong and 
successful representations to the United States Department for the 
Telease of deactivated United States Bases in Trinidad for 
agricutural purposes. 

At the Festival of Britain the Colony was represented by three 
elected members of the Legislature, the Honourable Norman 
Tang, the Honourable Roy Joseph, 0.B.E., and the Honourable 
Chanka Maharaj. 

Visitors to the Festival were treated to a wholly unexpected and 
novel musical fare by TASPO (The Trinidad All Steel Percussion 
Orchestra) which was at the time in the United Kingdom making 
its European premiére. 

At two international conferences in 1951 officers of the Govern- 
ment of Trinidad and Tobago had the privilege of serving on 
official United Kingdom delegations—Mr. Solomon Hochoy, 
Commissioner of Labour, in the capacity of adviser at the 34th 
Session of the International Labour Conference at Geneva, and 
Dr. H. V. M. Metivier, o.B.£., Deputy Director (Animal 
Husbandry), as the United Kingdom representative at the 
Regional Consultative Foot and Mouth Disease Conference at 
Panama. 

Towards the end of the year, a number of Trinidad’s ‘‘ambas- 
sadors of sports,’’ members of the West Indies Cricket Team, 
Tepresented the Colony with commendable credit in the Test 
Matches in the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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VISITS: 

At almost any time of the year many visitors may be seen on 
the busy sidewalks of bustling Port-of-Spain. Among them during 
1951 might be recognised American businessmen in search of 
commercial opportunities, or official representatives attending one 
of the conferences held in Trinidad under the auspices of the 
Development and Welfare Organisation and the Caribbean 
Commission, or Brazilian doctors on a tour of inspection of malaria 
control work on Trinidad’s cocoa plantations, or just the ubiquitous 
tourist enjoying the heady delights of a tropical island and taking 
away as souvenirs some of the delicate handicrafts of local 
workmanship on display at the shops. In such circumstances, any 
catalogue of visitors is impossible. 

Special mention’ must nevertheless be made of the visit in 1951 of 
a royal visitor from the South Pacific, His Royal Highness Prince 
Tungi of Tonga. His Royal Highness who was then en route to 
the Festival of Britain spent nine days in the Colony as the guest 
of His Excellency the Governor and Lady Rance. During his stay 
His Highness, who holds the portfolio for agriculture in his native 
land, paid several visits to the Imperial College of Tropical 
Agriculture, which celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1951. 

Among the visitors from the Colonial Office were Mr. S. E. V. 
Luke, c.M.G., Assistant Under-Secretary of State in charge of West 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Ernest William Barltop, c.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.0., 
Labour Adviser, Miss Florence Udell, 0.B.£., Chief Nursing Officer 
and Mr. P. E. Tarrant of the Information Department. 


Major Capital Works Executed in 1951 

The major capital works executed in 1951 fell into two cate- 
gories:—(i) continuation works in connection with projects initiated 
under the 1942 Development Programme; and (ii) new projects 
initiated under the Five-Year Economic Programme introduced in 
1951, 

Continuation works under 1942 Development Programme : 

Of the projects initiated under the 1942 Development Programme, 
two main classes of works—hospital buildings and water supplies— 
were unfinished at the end of 1950 and steps were taken to complete 
as many of these as possible in the course of 1951. By the end of 
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the year work in connection with the hospital projects were almost 
100 per cent. completed; and of the two water projects, one, the 
Hillsborough Scheme designed to supply 850,000 gallons of water 
per day, was carried to an advanced stage of completion while the 
other, the Caura Scheme, which involved expensive constructional 
work, was put on a care and maintenance basis to give higher 
priority to other schemes included in the Five-Year Programme 
which could be brought into service in a shorter time. The estimated 
expenditure to 31st December, 1951, under the 1942 Development 
Programme was $22.3 million—$7.8 million from revenue and $14.5 
million from loan funds. Details of works carried out under this 
programme in 1951 are shown at Appendix I. 

Five-Year Economic Programme : 

The Five-Year Economic Programme (see Appendix II) provides 
for new major capital works in relation to water supplies, school 
buildings, agricultural services, electricity, roads, harbour improve- 
ments, public buildings, housing, industrial loans board and medical 
services, at an estimated cost of approximately $39 million. It also 
provides for the completion of certain works—mainly hospital 
buildings and water supplies—begun under the 1942 Development 
Programme, and will be financed partly from the Colony’s surplus 
balances ($6 million), partly from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds ($4.8 million), and partly from the proceeds of a 
$28 million loan authorised under the Economic Programme Ordi- 
nance. The first $10 million instalment on the loan was raised on 
the London Market in December, 1951. 

Pending the raising of the loan, certain works were selected for 
consideration in connection with the 1951 Estimates and funds were 
provided as follows :— 

(i) from grants under the Colonial Develop- 


ment and Welfare Act Ae .. § 821,366 
(ii) from surplus balances ... . 1,608,972 
(iii) from advances pending the raising of the 

loan .. 3,084,400 


(iv) from the iniexpended balanced of the Joan 
raised under Ordinance No. 3 of 1935 for 
school buildings se on es 14,576 


$5,528,914 
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It was not however possible to make an immediate start on the 
ground with many of these works owing to the expenditure of a 
great deal of time and labour on the preparation of detailed plans 
and designs which are so necessary in a programme of such magni- 
tude. There was also a marked deterioration of the supply position 
in the United Kingdom, consequent on the rearmament programme, 
and a shortage of trained personnel, so that although adequate 
funds were available for these works progress was somewhat 
retarded. A brief account of the scope of the works which it was 
found possible to initiate in 1951 and of the larger schemes of which 
they form a part is given below. 


Water : 


The main water project started in 1951 was the San Fernando 
Scheme (estimated cost—$1.5 million). It is planned to construct 
new reservoirs and relay and extend distribution mains. Excava- 
tions for one reservoir (3 million gallons) was completed at a cost 
of $167,568. 


At the end of the year work was proceeding on reservoir construc- 
tion and small rural water schemes. 


A comprehensive waterworks programme, aimed at the provision 
of water throughout the Colony and as cheaply as possible, has been 
planned at a total cost of $24 million, the first stage to be completed 
by 1954 under the Five-Year Programme at a cost of $15 million, 
and the second stage to be completed five years later at an estimated 
cost of $9 million. 


School-buildings : 

Within the framework of the Economic Programme, work was 
carried out on 28 primary schools, one secondary modern school 
and one technical school at a cost of $625,000. The total provision 
for school-buildings in the Economic Programme is $1.9 million— 
$1.5 million from C.D. & W. funds and $.4 million from local 
funds. The works for which provision has been made under the 
Economic Programme will form part of a larger school-building 
programme which has been planned at a total cost of $3.8 million 
to provide sufficient school places for the ever-growing school 
population. 
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Agricultural Services : 

Work in connection with the agricultural services included in the 
Programme was confined to the construction of the junior staff 
quarters, farm buildings and workshops of the Central Experiment 
Station, which has been planned at a total cost of $1 million. A 
grant of $398,000 has been received from Development and Welfare 
funds towards the cost of the project. The Economic Programme 
also provides for a land settlement scheme at an estimated cost of 
$625,000, in respect of which it is hoped to receive a grant of 
$500,000 from Development and Welfare funds. 


Roads : 

The eastern approaches to the city of Port-of-Spain were widened 
and improved at a cost of $99,000 and preliminary work was under- 
taken on three sections of a new South Trunk Road designed to 
link Port-of-Spain with the industrial south of the island. The total 
provision for roads in the Economic Programme is $3 million and 


is aimed at the improvement of roads in north, central and south 
Trinidad. 


Harbour Improvements : 

A start was made on the improvement of the harbour at Scar- 
borough, Tobago. When the project (estimated cost $238,000) is 
completed, coastal steamers plying between Trinidad and Tobago 
will be able to berth alongside the wharf at Scarborough. A project 
aimed at the improvement of the harbour of San Fernando, which 
is also included in the Programme, was still in the planning stage 
at the end of 1951. 


Medical Services : 

The work done in connection with the new hospital projects 
included in the Five-Year Programme was mainly confined to the 
Preparation of plans and designs. The total provision in the 
Programme for hospital projects is $3.2 million. These new works 
are designed to expand hospital accommodation to provide 5 beds 
for every thousand inhabitants and to bring hospital services within 
close reach of residents of even the most remote districts. The 
total cost of the new works and the works completed or in course 
of construction since the inception of the 1942 Development 
Programme is estimated at $12 million. Projects in the Five-Year 
Programme include the completion of a new 500-bed hospital and 
auxiliary works at San Fernando (total cost of $5.2 million) at an 
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estimated cost of $1.2 million, the enlargement of the Mental 
Hospital, St, Ann’s (estimated cost—$600,000), the provision of 
a Central Laboratory at the Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain (esti- 
mated cost—$531,000), the construction of a new hospital in Sangre 
Grande (estimated cost—$410,000), the expansion of the Tobago 
hospital (estimated cost—$300,000) and the construction of six 
health centres in rural areas. 


Drainage and Irrigation : 

Work was carried out in 1951 on the widening and straightening 
of the Diego Martin River and the embankment of the Maraval 
River, and surveys and other preliminary work were undertaken 
in connection with a number of rice production projects. The whole 
drainage and irrigation programme (estimated cost—$1.1 million) 
provides for various schemes to increase rice production and improve 
drainage conditions in the Diego Martin Valley, Caroni Village and 
the Maraval River bed. 


Finance : 

The following statement shows the estimated position as at 
31st December, 1951, of the funds allocated for works under the 
Economic Programme : — 

(i) Total estimated cost of works included in 


Economic Programme «+ $35,985,275 
(ii) Estimated oc aan to 31st. ‘Decaniber, 

1951 se ae 1,914,620 
(iii) Estimated balance “available at 3ist 

December, 1951 oe Bs 34,070,655 


Details of progress and expenditure on works carried out in 1951 
under the 1942 Development Programme and the 1951 Economic 
Programme are shewn at Appendices I and II. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


The population of the Colony on 31st December, 1951, was 
estimated at 651,048 (619,357 in Trinidad and 31,691 in Tobago) 
as compared with 635,843 (604,892 in Trinidad and 30,951 in 
Tobago) at the end of 1950. The following table shows the popula- 
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tion of the principal town and county divisions of the Colony 
according to the census returns of 1931 and 1946 and as estimated 
at 31st December, 1951 : 














Estimated 
Town or County Division Census Census 3let Dec., 
1931 1946 1951 
City of Port-of-Spain we as 70,334 92,793 108,273 
Town of San Fernando ade on 14,353 28,842 33,653 
Borough of Arima 5,085 8,069 9,414 
County of St. George (exclusive of 
Port-of-Spain and Arima) aa 85,904 137,947 160,957 
Eastern Counties: 
Mayaro 4,037 4,196 4,895 
Nariva 10,809 11,815 13,784 
St. Andrew 23,340 23,285 27,169 
St. David 5,664 5,037 5,875 
County of Caroni 51,193 61,739 72,049 
County of Victoria (exclusive of 
San Fernando) eh sts 69,086 87,383 101,959 
County of St. Patrick ~ ... eee 46,531 69,170 80,709 
Ward of Tobago ... ose aes 25,358 27,161 31,691 
Waters of the Colony eae oe 1,089 533 620 
412,783 557,970 651,048 











When discovered by Columbus Trinidad was populated by various 
“Indian’’ Tribes, notably Arawak and Carib. The descendants of 
the original inhabitants are now virtually extinct. After various 
unsuccessful attempts by the Spanish to colonize the island a Cedula 
was issued in 1783 offering large tracts of land on attractive terms 
to settlers irrespective of nationality, and this was followed by an 
influx of immigrants from the neighbouring islands, mainly French. 
By 1797, the year the island became British, the population had 
risen from 3,000 in 1782 to nearly 18,000 of whom over half were of 
African origin. During the nineteenth century the population 
increased steadily by natural increase and after emancipation 
Tapidly when combined with immigration : between 1845 and 1917 
over 150,000 immigrants from India, China and Madeira entered 
Trinidad and the population of the Colony (including Tobago) rose 
from 83,000 in 1851, the year of the first regular decennial census, 
to 333,000 in 1911. Since 1931 a rising birth rate and a falling 
death rate have produced a heavy natural increase. In 1931 the 
gap between the birth and death rates was 10 per thousand, the 
birth rate standing at 29.9 and the death rate at 19.9 per thousand. 
By 1945 the birth rate had risen to 39.5 and the death rate had 
fallen to 14,5 per thousand; the gap between them being thus 
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25 per thousand. The period of immigration has given way toa 
period of natural increase, but Trinidad still continues to be a 
destination for many immigrants from the neighbouring islands. 

The number of births registered during 1951 was 23,804 of which 
12,205 were boys, 11,598 were girls and 1! was of unknown sex. 
The birth rate was 36.99 in 1951 as compared with 37.82 in 1950 
and 37.55 in 1949. For the five-year period 1947 to 1951 the mean 
rate was 38.26. 

The number of deaths registered in 1951 was 7,815 of which 
4,056 were males, 3,358 females and 1 of unknown sex. The death 
rate per thousand was 12.15 in 1951, 12.22 in 1950 and 12.25 in 
1949. For the five-year period 1947 to 1951 the mean rate was 
12.58. The number of children who died before completing their 
first year was 1,861. The death rate of children under 1 year per 
thousand live births, the infant mortality rate, was 78,18 as com- 
pared with 80.31 in 1950 and 79.98 in 1949. For the five-year 
period 1947 to 1951 the mean rate was 79.08. The principal causes 
of death were :— 











1950 1951 
Enteric fever 33 3x 
Influenza 13 5 
Malaria 141 138 
Dysentery 28 33 
Pulmonary tuberculosis 470 416 
Syphilis 49 38 
Cancer 345 413 
Cerebral haemorrhage and spoplexy 266 458 
Infantile convulsions 16 9 
Cardiac and valvular diseases... 615 895 
Bronchitis 0 268 257 
Broncho-, -pnuemonia 277 315 
Lobar pnuemonia_... 14 87 
Pnuemonia (undefined) 86 86 
Diarrhoea and enteritis 452 455 
Ankylostomiasis 26 26 
Nephritis 298 2il 
Diseases of the puerperal state. 93 118 
Diseases of early infancy: 1,000 970 
Old age 607 648 


The number of marriages recorded i ducing 1951 was 4,230 of 
which 3,261 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, Ch. 29. 
No. 2; 171 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce Registration 
Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4; and 798 under the Hindu Marriage Ordi- 
nance, No. 13 of 1945. The marriage rate per thousand of the 
entire population was 6.57 as compared with 6.01 in 1950 and 6.19 
in 1949. 
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The 1946 census disclosed that the racial composition of the 
population (both sexes) was as follows: 47 per cent, African, 
35 per cent. East Indian, 14 per cent mixed or coloured, 3 per cent. 
European, 1 per cent. Chinese. 

The main religious groups were : Roman Catholic, 34 per cent,; 
Anglican, 24 per cent.; Hindu, 23 per cent and Muslim, 6 per cent. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT: 

Available statistics show that employment throughout the year 
was at a higher level than in 1950, but some part of the apparent 
increase must be attributable to an improvement in the standard of 
reporting. In the last quarter of 1951 the total employment in the 
four major industries namely sugar, oil, shipping and asphalt and 
in central government, local government and semi-government . 
services as well as on the United States Base was about 62,000 
representing about 27 per cent. of the estimated employable popula- 
tion. Of this total government departments accounted for 23,411. 


Among private employers the sugar companies continued to be 
the largest employers of labour, with a labour force of 21,843 
workers in their fields and factories at the peak of the crop season. 
In the out-of-crop season the lowest number employed in any one 
fortnight was just over 15,000. The average numbers employed 
fortnightly in the crop season (January-June) and the out-of-crop 
season (July-December) were respectively 19,874 and 17,114 com- 
pared with 18,929 and 16,668 during the corresponding periods of 
1950. This high level of employment during the year cannot be 
regarded as normal: heavy rains during the first quarter of the 
year which interfered with harvesting and grinding of the crop 
causing a larger than normal labour force to be employed from time 
to time to take full advantage of favourable weather spells. More- 
over the employment figures shown by no means represent the real 
amount of employment provided by the industry. In addition there 
are estimated to be over 9,500 cane farmers, the majority of whom 
cultivate small acreages and who contribute about 40 per cent. of 


_— 
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the canes milled. It is to be noted that most of these cane farmers, 
apart from being employers of labour are themselves wage earners 
in the sugar industry and are to some extent included in the figures 
shown above. 


No recent employment figures relating to other branches of agri- 
culture are available. It was estimated that in 1948 about 16,000 
workers were employed on the principal crops—cocoa, coconut and 
citrus, 

The following employment statistics have been taken from the 
Government Statistician’s report for the quarter ended 31st December, 
1951. 


EMPLOYMENT IN Masor INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 


Average Numbers Employed Quarterly—1951 

















Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Industries and Services Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
| 
Sugar Estates and Factories 
(manual employees only) ... .-.| 19,672 | 20,075 | 17,399 | 16,828 
Oil (all employees) ie +] 15,352*) 15,675* 16,063* 16,550* 
Shipping Association 
(manual employees only) ... | 301 407 397 284 
Asphalt (all employees) abe ere 492 | 659 481 555 
United States Base 
(all employees) ... re «1,053 1,115 1,143 1,173 
City and Borough Councils 
(manual employees only) ... «| 1,643 1,658 1,731 1,780 
(all other employees) a er 232 232 231 234 
Port Services Department | 
(daily paid employees only) | 1,220 1,257 1,592 1,397 
Central Government Departments 
(excluding Port Services) (daily- 
paid employees only) ... «| 8,488 8,974 9,192 9,860 
Central Government Departmentst 
(all other employees) xis «| 12,984 | 13,198 | 13,207 | 13,551 
Total es ee +. 61,437 | 63,250 | 61,436 | 62,212 





*These figures do not include members of the staff. 


tIncludes semi-governmental bodies (e.g. Central Water Distribution 
Authority). 
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There was a considerable number of workers employed in other 
industries and services such as general engineering, quarrying, 
electricity and water supply, building construction, the manufacture 
of clothing, ice, beer, stout, cigarettes, aerated drinks, furniture, 
bricks, tiles, soap and edible oil. This number was given in the 
1946 census of population as 10,000. The census also estimated 
the number employed in the distributive trades at 7,000 and in 
domestic service at hotels, restaurants and private residences at 
10,000. Having regard to the considerable increase in industrial 
and commercial activity since the census there is reason to believe 
that the numbers employed in these avenues have likewise increased. 


The United States Naval Base at Chaguaramas continued to 
provide employment for local civilians and during the year main- 
tained an average employment level of 1,121. 


In July 100 workers were recruited from the Colony for short- 
term agricultural work on farms in the United States of America. 
By the end of the year 81 had returned. 


Following advice from the Secretary of State on the difficulties 
experienced by persons migrating to the United Kingdom in search 
of employment, Government published in January an advisory 
notice to would-be emigrants from the Colony embodying the 
following requirements considered to be absolutely essential for 
successful migration : — 

(i) possession of proper qualifications to do work which is 
in demand in the United Kingdom. 

(ii) possession of enough money not only to pay for the 
passage but to live on until suitable employment has 
been found. 

(iii) a definite offer of living accommodation. 


Wacgs AND Hours oF WorK: 

Cultivation workers in agriculture are mainly paid on a task or 
piece-work basis and the sizes of tasks and systems of payment 
vary between estate and estate according to differences in conditions. 
Considerations such as the nature of the soil to be worked and the 
quality of the work required produce disparity in rates or sizes of 
tasks between field and field on the same estate. 
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Following the publication in January of wages regulation pro- 
posals by the Sugar Industry Wages Council, the sugar companies 
voluntarily applied the terms of the proposals from the commence- 
ment of the 1951 crop season’ in January, in advance of the coming 
into force of the contemplated Order. The Order implementing the 
Proposals came into force from 1st June and fixed the statutory 
minimum remuneration (including attendance, output and war 
bonuses) in’ the industry as follows: — 

(i) The minimum rate of remuneration payable to ail workers 
paid hourly, daily, by piece or by task employed in the 
fields and factories of the sugar industry to be the 
appropriate rate of remuneration prevailing in 1949 plus 
the increase of 12} per cent. paid by the employers in 
1950 plus an additional increase of 12} per cent. on the 
said 1949 rate of remuneration. 

(ii) The overtime rates payable to all workers in the industry 
enumerated in paragraph (i) above other than task and 
piece workers who work in excess of the normal eight 
(8) hours per day shall be at time and a half of the 
straight time rate for the additional hours worked. 


In order to facilitate appreciation of the effect of the increases 
in wages, the 1949 rates for a few occupations are reproduced below. 
For convenience the industry is divided into two parts, the northern 
estates and the southern estates. 


Wace Rares—Suear Inpustry—1949 


(2) Factory Operations : 








Range of Hourly 
Wage Rates 
(Including War Bonus) 
Occupation ———_—_—— 
Northern Southern 
Estates Estates 
(cents) (cents) 
Carpenter one wee ae aed 25 -36 23 —29 
Mason oes are oh we 224-36 224-304 
Labourer PcG An wis seo] 14-19 14-19 
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Wace Rares—Suaar Inpusray—1949—Continued 
(b) Feeld Operations (time work): 


























Range of Daily Wage 
Rates 
(Including War Bonus) 
Occupation {$$$ }§ —_$___— 
Southern 
Estates 
(cents) 
Tractor Driver 215-235 
Groom 114-131 
(c) Field operations (task and piece work): 
NorrHern Esrares SourHern Estates 
Occupation Range War Range 
Unit | of rates} Bonus | Unit | of rates} War Bonus 
(centa) | (cents) (cents) (cents) 
Cane cutting ...| task 52 15 500 4-18 15 
aq. ft. (on every 
basic $1.10 
earned) 
l 
Cutlassing ...| task 52 15 | do. 34-11} 15 
(on every 
basic 58c. 
earned) 
Planting +-| task 52-65 15 | do. 3t 15 
(on every 
basic 736. 
earned) 























In addition to the above rates time workers of some companies 
received a bonus of 20 cents per day for attendance on 10 or more 
days per fortnight while task workers received a bonus for stipulated 
attendance or output or both. 

In the other branches of agriculture work is generally performed 
on a task and piece-work basis and the sizes of tasks and systems 
of payment vary widely between estates depending on the nature 
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of the crop, the quality of work required and other considerations. 
The number of hours worked per day depends largely on the inclina- 
tion of the worker and the availability of work and as a result there 
are wide variations in average earnings. In the principal crops 
—cocoa, coconut, citrus and coffee—the daily wage rates of men 
employed by time ranged from about $1.00 to $2.66 and of women 
from 80 cents to $1.82. The average daily earnings of men 
employed on task work ranged from about $1.20 to $3.60 and of 
women from 80 cents to $1.70. The number of hours worked per 
day by both time and task workers ranged from 4 to 8. 


In the asphalt industry the range of basic wages remained un- 
unchanged at 32-48 cents, 30-32 cents, 27-30 cents per hour for 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers respectively, but the 
cost-of-living allowance which at the end of 1950 was 6 cents per 
hour increased to 9 cents. The increase of 3 cents in the cost-of- 
living allowance was made up of 2 cents based on rises in the cost- 
of-living index figure in August, September and November, plus an 
ex-gratia cost-of-living allowance of 1 cent granted from Ist October 
by agreement between the workers’ and employers’ organisations 
in the industry. An 8-hour day was observed. 


In the asphalt industry the range of basic wages remained un- 
changed at 26-42 cents, 24-26 cents and 21-24 cents per hour for 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers respectively, but the 
cost-of-living allowance increased to 15 cents. The increase of 
3 cents in’ the cost-of-living allowance was made up in a similar 
manner to that in the oil industry, the ex-gratia allowance 
of 1 cent in October being granted by the Company in keeping with 
its policy to pay equivalent rates to those in the oil industry. An 
8-hour day was observed. 


The basic wage scales of Government manual workers remained 
unchanged, but that part of wages paid as a cost-of-living allowance 
increased by 16 cents per day during the course of the year. At 
31st December the rates of wages, inclusive of cost-of-living 
allowance, for an 8-hour day were: 

$2.66-$3.83 for skilled, 
$2.40-$2.99 for semi-skilled, and 
$2.19-$2.53 for unskilled. 
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The cost-of-living allowance payable to dockers employed by 
the Port Services Department increased similarly and in addition 
they were granted an ex-gratia allowance of 1} cents per hour from 
Ist October by agreement between their union and the Department. 
At 31st December their rate per 8-hour day, inclusive of cost-of- 
living allowance, was $4.08. 


The basic wages of stevedores employed by members of the 
Shipping Association of Trinidad remained unchanged at 42 cents 
an hour, but the cost-of-living allowance which at the end of 1950 
was 12 cents an hour increased to 16 cents. The increase of 4 cents 
in the cost-of-living allowance was made up of four normal increases 
of 4 cent an hour base on rises in the cost-of-living index figure 
at Ist May, Ist August, Ist September and Ist October plus an ex- 
gratia cost-of-living allowance of 2 cents an hour granted from 
Ist October by agreement between the union and the employers’ 
association. 


Owing to the steady increase in the cost of living since the con- 
solidation of salaries and temporary war allowances of Civil 
Servants under the 1949 regrading scheme the Civil Service 
Association made representations to Government to have the 
allowance reinstituted. As a result of these representations 
Goverment from Ist August introduced a cost-of-living allowance 
calculated on a percentage basis ranging from 2 to 4 per cent. on 
all salaries up to $2,400 per annum for every 10-point rise in the 
cost-of-living index number above 227, on all salaries exceeding 
$2,400 but not exceeding $4,800 per annum a flat rate of $48.00 
Per annum and on salaries exceeding $4,800 a flat rate of $36.00 
perannum. One of the underlying principles was that the allow- 
ance should bear an inverse relation to salary grades thus affording 
the maximum relief possible to officers in the lower salary brackets 
who were feeling most severely the increased cost of living. 


In August Government issued a public statement in the press 
urging all employers of labour whose wages and salary scales were 
not already linked to the cost of living index, to consider the 
Possibility of granting increases in salary and wages or of paying 
bonuses to meet the recent increases in the cost of living. During 
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the year under review a number of individual employers both in 
industry and commerce granted increases of varying amounts 
either on their own initiative or as a result of representations from 
trade unions. 


In February Government issued a new ‘‘Fair Wages Clause’’ for 
inclusion in all Government contracts. The new clause differs from 
the former in that contractors and sub-contractors are now required 
to post notices informing workers of their rates of wages and con- 
ditions of work, to keep wages and time sheets or work sheets to 
be made available for inspection by persons authorised by Goverm- 
ment to inspect them, to recognise the right of employees to be 
members of registered trade unions. It also requires the contractor 
to obtain permission to assign or transfer any part of his contract 
and places on him the responsibility for the observance of the 
“Fair Wages Clause’ by his sub-contractors. It further 
provides that in the event of any question as to the observance of 
the ‘‘Fair Wages Clause’’ the matter shall be referred to the Head 
of the Labour Department and failing settlement to arbitration, and 
that contractors or sub-contractors who contravene the ‘‘Fair 
Wages Clause’ shall cease to be approved as such for any period 
Government may decide. 


COST OF LIVING 

There was a considerable rise in the cost of living as shown by 
increases in the cost of living index. The first increase occurred 
on March 31st when the index number showed a two-point rise on 
the figure 233 obtaining at 31st December, 1950, and levelled out 
for the ensuing 4 months. Thereafter it continued to rise steeply, 
moving to 240 on Ist August, 246 on Ist September, 249 on 
Ist October and 251 on Ist November. The index number 
remained unchanged at 251 for the remainder of the year. The 
following increases were recorded in the groups comprising the 
index: food—20 points, rent—no change, clothing—25 points, fuel, 
light and washing—12 points and household equipment and tools— 
23 points. The index is intended to measure the changes in’ the 
cost of maintaining unchanged the standard of living estimated to 
have been' prevailing in 1935 among the working class community. 
Commencing from January, 1952, however, this index will be 
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replaced by a new Index of Retail Prices which will include a much 
larger number of items and will be different in the method of con- 
struction. The new Index of Retail Prices will not be related to 
the old Cost of Living Index. During the second quarter of the 
year increases in’ the landed cost of a number of subsidised items 
were offset by raising the subsidies, but as landed costs continued 
to rise rapidly, it soon became apparent that further increases in 
subsidies could not be maintained to hold down retail prices to the 
level prevailing in earlier months. Consequently in the following 
quarters it became necessary to reduce the level of subsidisation to 
approximately that existing at the beginning of the second quarter. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 

The Commissioner of Labour heads the Labour Department 
which includes a Factory Inspectorate, an Electrical Inspectorate, 
a Labour Inspectorate and a Labour Bureau. In addition to the 
Commissioner the permanent establishment consists of a Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour, a Senior Labour Officer, three Labour 
Officers, a Chief Electric Inspector, nine Electric Inspectors, a 
Senior Factory Inspector, two Factory Inspectors, one Labour 
Inspector, one Principal Officer (Labour Bureau Manager) 15 clerks 
and five messengers. 


The functions of the department include the fostering of proper 
relations in industry, conciliation and mediation in industrial 
disputes, the compilation of cost of living index numbers, the 
inspection of factories and electrical installations, the administration - 
of employment exchange services, the enforcement of labour and 
minimum wage legislation and the maintenance of machinery to 
assist in the resettlement of ex-servicemen in civilian life. 


TRADE UNIONS 

At the end of 1951 there were 51 trade unions registered with 
the Registrar of Trade Unions of which number 9 were registered 
during the year. In addition 14 unions were in course of formation 
at the end of the year. Perhaps the most significant development 
in trade union organisation was in the field of commerce with the 
coming into being of two unions catering for clerical and commercial 
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workers. This development coming as it does when the question 
of the establishment of wages council machinery in the distributive 
trades is engaging the attention of Government augurs well for the 
future, for it provides an organised body capable of representing the 
interests of employees in these trades and taking an active part in 
the operation of the machinery. Among other unions regis‘ered 
during the year was a transport workers’ council membership in 
which is open to unions catering mainly for workers engaged in 
transport undertakings. On the whole the movement can be said 
to be progressing; overlapping which up till recently has been a 
major problem is gradually reducing. There is a continuing 
tendency for a number of small organisations to mushroom-up over 
night and fade with equal rapidity, but the solid core of the 
movement is still showing signs of lusty life and slow but steady 
growth. Now in about its fourteenth year the movement continues 
to occupy a prominent place in the industrial, economic and 
political life of the Colony. Unions are to be found in the principal 
industries and services of the Colony and are represented among 
the members of the Legislative, Municipal, Borough and County 
Councils, Local Health Authorities, Statutory Boards and Com- 
mittees. In April the Minister of Labour emphasised in a statement 
to the Press on labour policy that it was Government’s desire that 
the relations between labour and management should be governed 
and regulated by collective agreements voluntarily negotiated 
between associations of employers and workers which are sufficiently 
representative of both sides of industry to be able to bargain with 
each other as equals and partners in the industrial life of the Colony 
and that with this end in view Government’s policy was aimed at 
encouraging the development of a sound trade union movement 
in which the leaders and members fully appreciated their respon- 
sibilities to one another and to the community as a whole. 


There was frequent intercourse between the local and inter 
national trade union’ movement, beginning in January with a visit 
of Mr. C. P. Alexander, President of the Seamen and Waterfront 
Workers’ Trade Union to Mexico to attend the inaugural conference 
of the West Region of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. In May Mr. George Woodcock, Assistant General 
Secretary to the British Trades Union Congress, visited the Colony 
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and attended the Regional Caribbean Conference of the Inter- 
naiional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The conference 
which comprised delegates of several trade unions in the Caribbean 
area was addressed by His Excellency the Governor, and the 
Minister of Labour. Mr. Woodcock was returning to the United 
Kingdom from the Dominican Republic which he visited with a 
delegation of the Inter-American Regional Organisation as an 
appointee of the I.C.F.T.U. Mr. A. Puckerin, General Secretary 
of the Railway Workers’ Trade Union attended the Second World 
Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held in Milan from 4th to 12th July, as a delegate of the Trinidad 
and Tobago Transport Workers’ Council. Following an offer 
received by the Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union 
through the British Trades Union Congress for a nominee of the 
Union to take a course with the International Labour Organisation 
at Geneva, Mr. S. F. Worrell, General Secretary of the Union 
attended the course. Arranged by the I.L.O. under its system of 
internship, the course aimed at allowing persons chosen by 
workers’ or employers’ organisations and Governments to study 
the aims, methods and work of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion and was granted to the United Kingdom for the benefit of 
Unions in the non-metropolitan territories of the Caribbean area. 
In May Mr. Quintin O’Connor, General Secretary of the Federated 
Workers’ Trade Union, went to Antigua to attend a Board of 
Inquiry as adviser to the Antigua Trades and Labour Union. 
Mr. J. F. Rojas, President General of the Oilfields Workers’ Trade 
Union, left the Colony for the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America to hold discussions with trade union officials and 
to collect information which might be of use to the Union in their 
forthcoming wage negotiations with the Oilfields Employers’ 
Association on the expiry of the current agreement in August, 1952. 


Wages and conditions of employment in the oil and port 
transport industries continued to be governed by collective agree- 
ments. In the asphalt industry since the rupture of relationships 
between the British Empire Workers, Peasants and Ratepayers’ 
Union and the main Company in the industry, wages and conditions 
of work are not now subject to joint negotiations but continue to 
be kept in line with those in the oil industry. 
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Organisation in the sugar industry has not made ariy significant 
advance in spite of the advent of a new union and an attempt at 
fusion with another union in the industry. Wages have become 
subject to statutory regulation under the Wages Councils Ordinance. 
(See under Wages and Hours of Work). In the other branches of 
agriculture with the exception of Government and the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture, wages and conditions of work have 
never been regulated, but during the year some progress was made 
in the coconut industry. The Federated Workers’ Trade Union 
gained recognition of the principal estate owners as bargaining agent 
on behalf of their employees and proceeded to negotiate on wages 
and conditions of work. This matter is dealt with in greater detail in 
a subsequent paragraph. 


The Civil Service Association continued to enjoy recognition as 
the representative body to bargain on’ general matters on behalf of 
monthly paid pensionable and provident fund employees of Govern- 
ment. Whitley Councils functioned throughout the Civil Service 
and the Colony Whitley Council continued to deal with matters of 
a general nature affecting civil servants. In spite of the break 
away of some members of two of its branches, namely the Postmen’s 
branch and the Mental Hospital Branch, on the grounds of 
inadequate representation, and the attempt at formation of two 
independent unions catering for Postmen and Mental Hospital 
Workers, the Association continued to be largely representative of 
the Civil Service as a whole. 


There was a change in the organisation of teachers which might 
very well prove to be a set back to their old ambition to have joint 
negotiating machinery established in the profession. A number 
of Hindu teachers seceded from the Trinidad and Tobago Teachers’ 
Union, the only teachers’ organisation registered as a trade union, 
and formed themselves into a new union—The Hindu Teachers’ 
Union of Trinidad and Tobago. 


The Federated Workers’ Trade Union continued to be recognised 
by Government as bargaining agent on behalf of its daily paid 
employees in departments other than the Port Services where the 
Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union operates. 
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In quasi Government departments as well as in municipal, 
statutory and private undertakings trade union membership con- 
tinued to be divided among the general labour unions (mainly the 
Federated Workers’ Trade Union) and smaller unions whose 
membership is confined to the establishment of a single employer 
or to one craft. 

In the port transport industry the Seamen and Waterfront 
Workers’ Trade Union continued to enjoy recognition both by 
Government and private employers and wages and conditions of 
work continued to be regulated by agreements between the union 
and employers. 


LABOUR DISPUTES: 

In the Sugar industry two strikes were recorded during the year; 
one beginning on 27th February and continuing till 5th March 
involved directly and indirectly some 300 workers and a loss of 
1,800 man-days, and resulted from the dissatisfaction of carters 
with the rates paid for the haulage of canes. The second, in 
March, was a trivial affair of one day’s duration involving about 
40 cutters and an estimated loss of 40 man-days. 

There were a number of stoppages on coconut estates all but one 
of which took place in the Cedros-Icacos district. The stoppages 
arose from a variety of causes and although a trade union’ entered 
into the picture in some instances the strikes could hardly be 
tegarded as organised. The total time lost was somewhere over 
1,000 man-days. The owners of the principal coconut estates in 
the Cedros-Icacos and Nariva-Cocal areas granted recognition to 
the Federated Workers Trade Union’ as bargaining agent on behalf 
of their employees. Negotiations between the parties on wages and 
general working conditions were conducted under the auspices of 
the Labour Department at a number of meetings held during the 
latter half of the year and agreement was reached on' the hours of 
work for daily paid employees, overtime rates, annual vacation 
leave, provision of protective gear and certain welfare facilities as 
well as the rates of pay of certain classes of workers. Agreement 
could not, however, be reached on the wage rates of the majority 
of the workers and the parties agreed to report their differences to 
the Governor for reference to arbitration under the Trade Disputes 
(Arbitration and Inquiry) Ordinance. 
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A minor incident on 12th April at a large oil refinery formed the 
nucleus of a major issue which for a while appeared to threaten the 
structure of industrial relations in the oil industry. A stoppage of 
about 1} hours duration by 62 welders employed by a firm of 
contractors to the main refinery operators, followed the dismissal 
of a welder and was temporarily settled by his reinstatement. 
There followed, however, an attempt by the Trinidad and: Tobago 
Welders’ Association, a recently formed union, to make representa- 
tions on behalf of their members who they claimed were being 
victimised and to initiate negotations on wages and conditions of 
work with the employers on behalf of welders in their employ, but 
this was resisted on the grounds that the Oilfields Workers’ Trade 
Union was already recognised in the industry for purposes of 
bargaining and that the conditions observed were in accordance 
with the joint agreement covering the industry. On 23rd April the 
Association called a strike of the welders employed by the con- 
tracting firm in an effort to force recognition, and this was followed 
two days later by a sympathy strike of welders employed by the 
principal firm. The employers by various expedients managed to 
maintain production and by 21st May conditions had returned to 
normal. The estimated time lost was 1,800 man-days. Towards 
the end of the year a dispute between the Oilfrelds Employers’ 
Association and the Oilfields Workers’ Trade Union over the dis- 
missal of a workman failed to be settled by the normal conciliation 
machinery for the industry and the parties agreed to refer the 
matter to arbitration. By the end of the year the arbitrator had not 
yet been appointed. 


Two stoppages of work occurred among employees of a firm 
operating a passenger transport service, and together involved a 
loss of about 128 man-days. The first, an unorganised stoppage 
by 14 mechanics and carpenters in protest against the retrenchment 
of workers and working conditions, lasted from 10th to 
11th February. Work was resumed on the intervention of an 
officer of the Labour Department who arranged for a meeting 
between the employers and workers’ representatives. About six 
weeks later the Coloured Republican Workers’ Trade Union, a 
new organisation claiming to represent the firm’s employees, 
addressed the firm demanding a meeting within 72 hours to discuss 
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its claim for wage increases and improvement in the conditions 
of work. The management failed to meet the union and a strike 
of about 50 drivers, conductors and regulators was called on 
24th March. On the intervention of the Labour Department 
resumption was secured about 26th March on the understanding 
that the parties would meet to resolve their differences in conference. 
Negotiations were commenced but before they had reached finality 
the ownership of the undertaking changed and by agreement 
between the new management and the Union negotiations 
were suspended for six months to facilitate reorganisation. 
Reorganisation of the undertaking brought about changes in wages 
and working conditions and the union did not pursue the matter. 


A general labour union which has been concentrating on 
organising workers employed in laundry services was involved in 
abortive stoppages at two of the foremost laundries. The first 
stoppage began on 12th March when 40 to 50 unionists at one firm 
ceased work in protest against the dismissal of a worker. The Union 
entered the dispute in support of the strikers, but eventually 
apologised to the Company and work was resumed on 17th March 
after a loss of 189 man-days. Negotiations had been underway 
between this Union and another large laundry under the auspices 
of the Labour Department on the Union’s claim for increased 
wages for employees, and agreement had been reached that the 
question of a general increase in wages would be considered if and 
when the scheduled prices for laundering were increased by the 
Price Control Committee which was then being approached by the 
Company for that purpose. Notwithstanding this agreement the 
Union resorted to strike action in order to force the Company’s 
hands and on 26th July called a lightning strike of 107 of the 
Company’s 200 employees. The Company stood firm and the 
Union sought the intervention first of the Labour Department and 
in turn of the Minister of Labour and the Governor. In all the 
circumstances Government felt that the Union had acted 
irresponsibly and therefore was not prepared to support it. A final 
appeal to the Trades Union Council to which the Union is 
affiliated also failed. Instead the Trades Union Council approached 
the employers with a view to their permitting the workers to 
resume under the former conditions. By 13th August full operations 
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had been resumed with 46 re-employed strikers and 57 new 
workers. It is estimated that 1,926 man-days were lost. The 
Minister of Labour in refusing the request of the Union for his 
intervention took the opportunity to re-affirm his pronouncement 
on Government’s labour policy issued through the Press in April 
and reported elsewhere in this report. 

On 14th December a minor stoppage involving 32 workers 
occurred at the bottling works of a firm manufacturing aerated 
waters. Resumption was secured on the same day and at a 
conference arranged by the Labour Department the dispute which 
arose from the failure of the firm to pay a customary annual bonus 
was resolved. 

Government implemented the majority of the recommendations 
of an ad hoc Conciliation Board which was set up by the Governor 
in 1950 following a dispute resulting in a stoppage of work by the 
nursing staff of the Mental Hospital. The changes affected salaries, 
grading, scope of duties and the provision of uniforms and laundry 
allowances. Because it would have been impolitic to consider the 
revision of salaries in isolation from the health service in general, 
Government appointed a Salary Revision Committee to consider 
the salaries of all nursing staff throughout the Health Department, 
priority to be given to the recommendations of the Conciliation 
Board on the regrading of salaries of the Mental Hospital Staff 
and the following scales submitted in an interim report of the 
Committee became effective from Ist January, 1951 :— 

Staff Nurse .». §540-60-720-60-960 per annum 


Ward Sister aes 
Senior Nurse (male) ~ | $900-96-1,248-96-1 G8) per-annum 


LABOUR LEGISLATION: 


The Factories (Welfare) Regulations, 1951, made under the 
Factories Ordinance, 1946, were published in April. The Regula- 
tions relate to the supply of drinking water, washing facilities, 
accommodation for clothing, facilities for sitting, first aid measures, 
temperature control, removal of dust or fumes and protection of 
the eyes in certain processes. They apply to factories, building 
operations and works of engineering construction, electrical 
stations, docks, wharves, quays and warehouses as defined in the 
Ordinance. 
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The Factories (Electricity) Regulations, 1951, made under the 
Factories Ordinance, 1946, came into operation on 26th April. The 
Regulations are modelled on the United Kingdom Regulations for 
the generation, transformation, distribution and use of Electricity, 
198, as amended by the Electricity (Factories Act) Special 
Regulations of 1944. They are intended to protect persons 
employed in factories from electrical dangers and apply equally 
toother premises falling within the scope of the Factories Ordinance. 

The Wages Councils (Wages Regulation Proposals) (Notices) 
Regulations, 1951, were issued under the Wages Councils 
Ordinance, 1949, to provide for the publication of Wages Regula- 
tion proposals in the Royal Gazette. 

The first Wages Regulation Order under the Wages Councils 
Ordinance, 1949, entitled the Wages Regulation (Sugar Industry) 
Order, 1951, took effect from Ist June (See Wages and Hours of 
Work). 

The Estate Police Association (Branch Boards) Elections 
Regulations, 1951, made under the Supplemental Police Ordinance, 
Ch. 11. No. 2, were issued in January. The Regulations outline 
the procedure to be followed for the first elections to the Branch 
Boards of the Estate Police Association, subsequent elections to be 
governed by Regulations to be made by the Branch Boards 
themselves, 

An Ordinance entitled the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare 
Committee (Incorporation) Ordinance, 1951, was enacted as No. 40 
of 1951. The Ordinance incorporated the members of the Committee 
appointed to control and administer the Sugar Industry Labour 
Welfare Fund established under the Sugar Industry Special Funds 
Ordinance, 1948, thus enabling them to hold property on mortgage 
as security for the repayment of loans made from the fund. 

The Committee appointed in 1949 by His Excellency the 
Governor to consider the revision of existing legislation governing 
workmen’s compensation continued its deliberations during the 
year. The Committee held six meetings in 1951. 


RESETTLEMENT OF EX-SERVICEMEN AND WOMEN: 

The Resettlement Advisory Committee continued to attend to 
the resettlement of ex-service personnel and during the year the 
sum of $8,064.00 was expended on various forms of assistance 
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approved by the Committee. The greater part of this amount was 
devoted to assisting ex-servicemen engaged in farming on allot- 
ments in Land Settlements at Maracas, Cunupia, Brooklyn, 
Louis D’Or and Allandale by way of subsistence grants and 
advances to improve their holdings and purchase livestock. About 
fifteen persons received such assistance. 


A few ex-servicemen returned to the Colony after the completion 
of approved courses of training in the United Kingdom and were 
assisted to secure employment and otherwise settle themselves. 
Two ex-members of the Royal Air Force were aided in securing 
employment and were given advances to assist in re-establishing 
homes. Another who was being trained locally as a surveyor 
successfully completed his training and secured employment with 
Government. The Committee met the cost of applying an artificial 
limb to an injured ex-serviceman. 

The Labour Bureau continued to give priority to ex-servicemen 
registered as unemployed and during the year secured places for 
a number of them in the lower ranks of the Government service 
mainly as messengers and customs guards. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


The main heads of revenue and expenditure in 1951 were: — 





REVENUE 1951 


EXPENDITURE 1951 





$ $ 
Customs and Excise ... 19,315,294 | Public Debt ... 2,114,094 
Licences and Internal Pensions and Gratuities | 3,101,688 
Revenue ... «. 8,896,329 Education 7 -. 5,025,368 
Tax on Incomes ws $22,348,502 Health bai 5,460,198 
Reimbursements ... 1,670,977 | Miscellaneous Services .. 2,472,806 
Forests, Lands and Police . 3,026,457 
Petroleum ... vee 7,015,764 Works and Hydraulios 





Annually Recurrent... 6,689,084 
Works and Hydraulics 


Extraordinary 2,396,318 
Railways and Telegraphs 2,982,811 
Social Assistance a 522,966 
Subventions ... 2,272,710 
Special Services 4,394,157 
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The revenue and expenditure of the Colony in 1951 compared 
with previous years was :— 


1949 1950 1951 
$ $ $ 
Revenue wey ... 50,877,074 50,619,151 59,186,809 
Expenditure Bs ... 42,329,867 50,430,561 52,868,842 


PUBLIC DEBT : 
The public debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1951, was 
$53,976,496, made up as under: — 


(A) Local Loan ‘ 
Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 1920 sae 2,880 
Debentures issued under Ord. 15 of 1918 ava 1,440 
Debentures issued under Ord. 41 of 1931 oie 2,348,160 


Holders of Savings Certificates—Ord. 3 of 1941 1,555,546 
Holders of Free of Interest Certificates— 


Ord. 3 of 1941 ... pa we 150 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1941 1,769,664 
Debentures issued under Ord. 27 of 1941 and 

23 of 1942 saa : 3,101,664 
Debentures issued under Ord. 3 of 1944 «. 5,006,592 $13,786,096 

(B) External Loan 
34% Inscribed Stock issued under Ord. 41 of 

1931 eae ove oe ve 4,968,000 
3% Stock issued under Ord. 3 of 1934 Se 8,016,000 
3% Stock issued nodey Ord. Lib /1045 8 and 

3/1948 w. 15,206,400 
3% Stock issued under Ord. 46/1945 and 


3/1948, 41/1946 and 11/1951 we +» 12,000,000 $40,190,400 


$53,976,496 
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DescripTion OF Marin Heaps oF TAXATION AND THE YIELD OF Eacu 


1—Customs AND ExcisE 1951 

Customs :-— $ 
Import Duties FE ves vs» 13,121,085 
Export Duties—Tax on asphalt or Pitch aay fai 127,288 
Fines and Seizures ... _ af 3,266 
Miscellaneous Fy ate oe aa 22,384 
Charges for Warehouse Storage pa Sa sia 67,045 

Excise :— 
Rum and Spirits we Bi = eat 4,121,072 
Charges for Warehouse Storage 25 si eer 90,500 
Beer Duty ‘ ane eee wei 145,922 
Oil (Petrol and Kerosene) ek aie ae six 1,454,567 
Delivery Tax on Compounds ra ote asa 1,078 
Copra Products wee on sia ib aan 148,454 
Matches eee ap ds ave oy 12,629 
Trade Duty aa oe) Tr 4% aes — 

2—Licences AND INTERNAL REVENUE 

Liquor Licences + aes ane eee see 399,462 
Lands and Euan Taxes pan oes aes aa 640,389 
Vehicles ee ro see eae 1,090,698 

Miscellaneous :— 


Banks, broadcasting, cinema, dogs, firearms, hucksters, 
pawnbrokers, sweepstakes, Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephones Co. Ltd., &c. ... vee 546,579 


Fines and Forfeitures :— 
Supreme Court, Banco’ Courts, Potty Civil Courts, 
Food Controller... 332,189 


Post Office 
Postage and Revenue Stamps, poundage on Postal order, 
commission on money orders and inland postal orders . 1,123,462 


Customs TARIFF: 

The Customs Tariff consists of three Schedules: (i) table of 
specific and ad valorem duties with British preferential (including 
Canadian tariff) and general tariff rates, (ii) list of exemptions 
from duty and (iii) lists of prohibited and restricted articles. 


INCOME TAX: 

This is a tax imposed on the income of all individuals exceeding 
$1,200 net, i.e., after deductions for wife, children, life insurance 
premiums, dependent allowances and covenants, and is charged on 
a sliding scale of rates enumerated in the Income Tax Ordinance. 
In the case of limited liability companies, a flat rate of 40 per cent. 
is payable on the chargeable income subject to relief in the hands 
of shareholders when such income is distributed. Life insurance 
companies pay a flat rate of 15 per cent. on the chargeable income. 
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The following statement shows the incidence of the tax on 
individuals at varying rates of income and on companies. 





Number of taxpayers assessed to tax under each of Tax classes enumerated » 
class with incomes as i 





(1) 
4,938 not exceeding $ 





1,000 | 10 188,022 50 
1,802 exceeds $ 1,000 and not 2,000 | 12 276,096 32 
992 do. 2,000 do. 3,000 | 16 295,407 52 
4,000 | 277,253 80 
5,000 261,266 68 
220,062 80 
564,050 15 
346,908 00 
45 322,465 65 
f , 55 266,185 25 
43 do. 22,000 do. 28,000 | 65 430,105 25 
31 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 | 75 561,660 75 
— do. 60,000 do. 66,000 | 85 | ae 
7 do. 66,000 do. eo 90 642,545 40 
15% 53,398.50 
40% | 19,613,678 80 


wo 
—) 


7 Life Insurance Companies 

299 Other Companies 
Fines—Section 9 (5) Ordin- 
ance, 25 of 1941 a _— —_ 612 90 








9,831 Total Tax a3 ---| $24,319,720 27 ! 





The net tax collected in 1951 inclusive of arrears was 
$22,348,502.18 compared with $17,504,405 collected in 1950. 


ESTATE DUTY: 
A tax is imposed on all property real and personal which passes 
on the death of a person. The duties are divided into two parts:— 


(i) Estate duty which is charged on the corpus of the estate 
at a scale rate; and 


(ii) Succession duty charged on the value of the property 
passing to a successor, also at a scale rate varying | 
according to the relationship of the successor to the 
predecessor. 


The duties collected in 1951 amounted to $482,277 compared 
with $464,813 collected in 1950. 
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STAMP DUTIES: 

This is a charge on all classes of instruments referred to in the 
Schedule to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according to the 
nature of the instrument and in some classes to the consideration 
expressed therein. 

The amount collected in 1951 was $277,145 compared with 
$241,046 collected in 1950. 

SWEEPSTAKE TAX: 

A tax is levied and collected on every ticket sold in connection 
with any lottery or sweepstake organised and controlled by the 
Turf Club or by any racing club or association holding any race 
meeting recognized by the Trinidad Turf Club. 

Such duty is 7} per cent. on Pari-Mutuel takings, and 10 per 
cent. on the Forecast Pool. In respect of sweepstakes the duty 
levied is .02 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and the duty 
on the Consolation lottery is .03 cents on every 12 cents or part 
thereof and also on the lottery in connection with the White Hat. 

The amount collected in 1951 was $429,934 compared with 
$435,161 collected in 1950. 

ENTERTAINMENT TAX: 

This is a tax at the rate of 10 per cent. of the price of admission 
to cinematograph entertainments. 

The amount collected in 1951 was $127,587 compared with 
$111,113 collected in 1950. 

POOL BETTING TAX: 

This is a duty at the rate of 10 per cent. of the total sum 
collected on account of Poo] Betting and an additional 5 per cent. 
of the balance after deduction of the duty from the total sum 
collected. 

The amount collected in 1951 was $5,888. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Monetary unit: B.W.I. dollar (B.W.I. $4.80=£1 sterling) 
Currency Circulation at 31st December, 1951: — 
British Caribbean Notes... «+» $15,875,000 
Trinidad Government Notes ay 6,064,852 


$21,939,852 
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On Ist August, 1951, Barbados, British Guiana and Trinidad 
currency notes in circulation were taken over by the Commissioners 
of Currency, British Caribbean Territories (Eastern Group), and, 
on 15th August, 1951, withdrawal of these three Government Note 
Issues commenced. British Caribbean Currency Notes of $1, §2, 
$5, $10, $20, and $100 denominations were issued in exchange. 
From that date also Messrs. Barclay’s Bank (D.C. and O.) 
voluntarily surrendered its right under charter to issue notes. The 
other Banks were debarred from doing so by legislation enacted 
in the Eastern Group of the British Caribbean Territories. 

Banks operating in territory : — 

Barclays Bank (Port-of-Spain (2), San Fernando, Chaguanas 
Agency, Scarborough (Tobago)) 

Royal Bank of Canada (Port-of-Spain) 

Canadian Bank of Commerce (Port-of-Spain) 

Gordon Grant & Co., Ltd. (Port-of-Spain) 

Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd. (Port-of-Spain) 

Trinidad Stock and Bond Exchange (Port-of-Spain)— 
investment securities only. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 
COMMODITY CONTROL: 

Import and export control was continued during the year 1951. 
The Token Import Scheme which was announced during the last 
quarter of 1950 was introduced. With the United States of 
America the scheme was off to a late start owing to difficulties 
which had arisen over the allocation of the available amounts 
among local traders but as soon as these difficulties were overcome 
the scheme operated smoothly. No difficulties were experienced 
with Canada. A very considerable measure of relaxation of control 
on imports was effected by the introduction in the last quarter of 
a World Open General Licence for a limited number of items. By 
this means any person was permitted to import a limited number 
of commodities from any country without a specific import licence. 
In October a further measure of relaxation was announced 
exempting from import licence any goods other than a limited list 
consigned from and originating in any country other than certain 
stated countries. 
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Exportations still remained subject to control. However, in the 
fourth quarter cotton piece goods, apparel, sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets were added to the list of items which Tourists are 
permitted to take out of the Colony without having to obtain 
licences. 


During the year it was decided to discontinue the bulk purchasing 
of frozen meat and dried salted fish. Dried salted fish was placed 
under World Open General Licence. Government continued to 
purchase in bulk and to distribute the following items of foodstuffs: 
canned corned beef, pickled beef, cooking butter, flour, sweetened 
condensed milk, pickled porkstuffs and rice. The bulk buying of 
caustic soda was also resumed during the second quarter of the 
year. 


Difficulties were experienced during the year in obtaining 
supplies of pickled meats and cooking butter. 


Consumer rationing of rice was continued in 1951. During the 
year the scheme entered its fifth year of operation and new ration 
cards, which were prepared and issued to consumers during the 
first quarter, were brought into use. The rice ration was maintained 
at 1 Ib. per person per week. The price of the ration was also held 
at 8 cents throughout the year. 


FOOD SUBSIDIES : 

During the year the following items continued to be subsidised: 
flour, cooking butter, condensed milk, imported rice, dried salted 
fish, pickled beef, pickled porkstuffs and canned corned beef. 


If these subsidies had not been provided, the following average 
increases in the retail selling prices for the year would have been 
experienced: flour—2} cents per lb.; cooking butter—22 cents 
per Ib.; condensed milk—3} cents per 14 oz. tin; imported rice— 
} cent per Ib.; dried salted fish—2} cents per lb.; pickled beef— 
1 cent per lb.; pickled porkstuffs—4} cents per lb.; and canned 
corned beef—6 cents per 12 oz. tin. 


The expenditure on subsidies for 1951 was $3,752,000 from 
general revenue and $397,914 from the Import and Export 
Department’s trading account compared with $3,362,240 and 
$118,503 respectively for 1950. 
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ANTI-BLACK MARKET MEASURES: 

The Black Market Board continued to operate during 1951. 
Complaints totalling 1,325 were laid by officers of the Import and 
Export Department. 1,202 convictions were obtained and fines 
amounting to $34,666 were imposed. The comparable figures for 
1950 were: 1,238 complaints, 1,130 convictions and $19,000 in 
fines. 


OVERSEAS TRADE: 

From the beginning of 1951 the data relating to the overseas 
trade of the Colony have been prepared on the basis of the 
Standard International Classification List of the United Nations. 
This change in classification, as well as some other minor changes 
which have also been introduced, has resulted in a break in the 
historical comparability of published trade figures but adjustments 
have been made, partly by estimation, for the last few years. 

The total value of overseas trade in 1951 reached the record 
figure of $433,000,000, which was over $88,000,000 more than the 
total value recorded in 1950. There was however a net deficit of 
over $4 million on the year’s balance of visible trade representing 
a reversal of the position obtained during 1950 when a favourable 
balance of nearly $8 million was secured. Details are as follows 
(in $000 B.W.I.):— 








1949 | 1950 | 1951 

$ $ $ 
Domestic exports a3 mae 131,920 167,722 207,051 
Re-exports eo 5,646 8,567 7,456 

Total exports (including ‘eat. 

parcel post) a os 137,566 176,289 214,507 
Total imports .. a 163,776 168,435 218,639 
Balance of visible trade... al 16, 210 +__17,854 — 4,132 





Comparative statements of ‘the principal exports and imports 
during 1950, 1951 are given at the end of this chapter. 


TERMS OF TRADE: 

Rough indices of the average values of imports and exports have 
been calculated for the principal items of imports and exports 
only. These indices, based on the first quarter of 1951 as 100, 
show that the index of average value of imports rose to 115.4 
while the index of average value of exports fell to 98.0. The ratio 
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of these two indices, which is 118, indicates that the terms of 
trade deteriorated seriously by no less than 18 per cent. during 
the year. 


EXPORTS : 

The total value of all exports (including non-commercial 
merchandise) for the year 1951 was $214.7 million which was the 
highest figure ever achieved in any year. This value was over 
$37 million more than the total value during 1950 and over 
$76 million more than the figure recorded during 1949. Of the 
total value of all exports, the value of domestic produce (1) of the 
Colony was nearly $206.9 million, over $39 million more than in 
1950 while the value of re-exports of imported commodities was 
nearly $7.9 million. The value of exports shipped directly to 
countries overseas was nearly $179.8 million, over $29 million more 
than in 1950 and the total value of goods supplied as stores and 
bunkers for ships and aircraft calling at the Colony was just over 
$34.9 million, about $7.6 million more than the figure recorded 
in 1950. 

Comparing 1951 with 1950, the percentage of exports shipped 
directly to countries in the sterling area increased by over 4 per 
cent. while those to the United States of America and Canada 
fell by over 5 per cent. There was a substantial increase in the 
percentage to O.E.E.C. countries, 

The following table shows the percentage of total exports shipped 
directly to the Colony’s five largest customers and the percentage 
supplied as stores and bunkers to ships and aircraft. 














1949 1950 1951 
% % % 

United Kingdom... 33 | 30.7 | 25.8 21.7 
Brazil aes oe os Fer 8.9 12.8 12.7 
Canada ee 11.6 11.5 7.9 
United States of America 54 7.3 5.9 
Netherlands and possessions oes 6.0 5.4 5.0 
All other countries... a5 one 22.2 21.8 24.5 
Ships’ stores and bunkers oon 15.2 15.4 16.3 

Au. Exports _.. ./ 100 | 100 | 100 





ql) It should be emphasized that petroleum products Processed ii in the 
territory on behalf of foreign companies from “crude” imported and 
financed by those companies are by the Customs definitions included in 
domestic produce, The term is to that extent misleading. 
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RE-EXPORTS: 

_ The total value of re-exports for 1951 was $7,871,400 of which 
$6,127,900 represented the value of goods shipped directly to 
countries overseas while stores and bunkers for ships and aircraft 
were valued at $1,743,500. Because of the change in the basis of 
preparation of these figures mentioned above it is not possible to 
give comparative figures for previous years. 


IMPORTS ; 

For the whole of 1951 the total value of imports reached the 
record figure of $218,639,400, and was over $50 million more 
than the total value recorded in 1950. 


The following table shows the percentage of total imports from 
the five largest supplying countries for 1949, 1950 and 1951:— 














1949 1950 1951 

% % % 
United Kingdom oon we dee 37.3 40.4 35.6 
Venezuela... oe we exe 14.0 20.7 25.6 
Canada ase aes ag oa 12.1 8.5 8.6 
United States of America oe We 15.8 8.0 8.3 
Australia... ae Satan eee 2.9 41 2.8 
All other countries... me ae 17.9 18.3 19.1 

100 100 100 














The following significant changes occurred in the percentages of 
imports from supplying countries: Increases were, Belgium- 
Luxembourg 1,380 per cent., Argentina 159 per cent., and British 
West Indies 100 per cent. Decreases were, Czechoslovakia 26 per 
cent., and Colombia 31 per cent, 


i.) 
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Chapter 6: Production 


The principal agricultural products are sugar, rum, cocoa, 
coconuts, citrus, coffee and bananas. Ground provisions, vegetables 
and rice are also produced for local consumption. In addition the 
Colony possesses important mineral wealth in oil and asphalt. The 
world famous deposit of natural asphalt known as the Pitch Lake, 
109 acres in extent, lies at’'La Brea in the centre of the oil bearing 
district. Minor industries include the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles, lumber, charcoal, furniture, concrete products, shirts, 
cigarettes, matches, beer, aerated waters, biscuits, chocolate 
confectionery, bay rum and angostura bitters. 


AGRICULTURE 

In Trinidad rain fell throughout much of the year. Frequent 
and continuous heavy showers caused intermittent flooding in 
low-lying areas and there was practically no dry season. As a 
result of this, most crops were adversely affected, especially 
orchard and market garden crops. Excessive rainfall not only 
caused extensive landslip erosion mainly on the mountainous roads 
of the Northern Range but was also responsible for the loss of all 
the dry season crops in the Oropouche Lagoon. In Tobago the year 
was a wet one with heavy downpours which caused considerable 
damage to cultivation and roads particularly in the Northern 
section of the island. 

Efforts to stimulate improvements in the quality and quantity 
of local food supplies continue to be made and are meeting with 
success. Much publicity has been given to the Report of the Local 
Food Production Committee and all possible avenues for its 
implementation are being explored. The standard of market 
gardening in the vicinity of the larger towns has risen considerably 
and supplies of vegetables are now ample and regular. 


SUGAR: 

The sugar output was 140,668 tons in 1951 as compared with 
146,508 tons in 1950. The crop was generally a good one, but 
excessive rains not only retarded harvesting, but were also 
responsible for the poor quality of the juice, which resulted in the 
sugar production falling short by 5,840 tons of the 1950 figure. 
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The average out-turn for the season was 10.19 tons of cane per 
ton of sugar. 

The final crop returns, compared with those of the previous 
year, were as follows: — ; 


1951 1950 

Estates, canes ground ...tons 945,634 (66.00%) 885,818 (63.19%) 
Farmers’ canes ground tons 487,099 (34.00%) — 516,113 (36.81%) 
Total canes ground ...tons 1,432,733 1,401,931 
Sugar output ...tons 140,668 146,508 
Tons cane per ton sugar 10.19 9.57 
Estates area reaped ...acres 28,316 31,322 
Average cane yield 

per acre -.-tons 33.40 28.28 
Sugar allotted for local 

consumption .--tons 23,000 23,000 
Estimated standover canes: 

Estates ...tons 103,150 9,901 

Farmers -..tons 25,602 : 300 
Price of Farmers’ canes 

per ton . dollars $7.99 $7.77 


The final price paid for farmers’ canes was $7.99 per ton in 
comparison with $7.77 per ton in 1950. The gross return to 
farmers on their canes was $3,891,921. 

Of the 140,668 tons of sugar produced, 23,000 tons were 
allocated for home consumption and the remainder was exported 
principally to the United Kingdom and Canada under the direction 
of the Ministry of Food. 

Export of molasses as such, was 84,600 cwt. A small quantity 
was utilized for feeding stock and the remainder was employed in 
the manufacture of rum. Export of rum during the year was 
2,432,407 proof gallons valued at $2,313,253. 


CACAO: 

There was an increase in the production of cacao during the 
year under review in spite of rains at fruit-setting which resulted 
in low yields and a high incidence of pests and diseases particularly 
“Black Pod’’. 

Export of raw cacao was 19,315,184 Ib. as compared with 
16,197,928 and 12,831,728 in 1950 and 1949 respectively. 

General interest in the Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme was still 
very keen and about 310,338 plants were distributed during the 
year. Planting distances varied between 9 and 12 feet. 





*Industrial production is dealt with in Part I. 
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Cacao prices, during the year, ranged from 57 cents to 67 cents 
per Ib. As a result of this, great interest is being taken by 


proprietors in salvaging and cultivating abandoned plantations. 


The trend of prices and output during the last five years is 


shown in the following table: — 


Year 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


COCONUTS: 


The crop was generally a good one but copra production was 
somewhat affected by the wet weather. Incidence of pests and 


1b. exported 

9,009,644 
18,285,605 
12,831,728 
16,197,928 
19,315,184 


diseases has been relatively low. 


The main statistics of the industry for the 1951 crop are 


presented below: — 


Exports Quantity Value in $ 
Edible oil gals. 100,625 238,134 
Coconut oil gals. 109,083 201,178 
Margarine w. Ib. 256,538 102,479 
Lard Substitute Ib. 153,050 59,411 
Soaps, hard ... Ib. 1,140,874 © 118,358 
Soap stock ... Ib. 40,049 6,007 
Coir fibre oe 218,522 19,777 

Production Quantity 
Copra milled tons 16,165 
Raw oil produced 000 gals. 2579.1 
Edible oil produced 000 gals. 166.4 
Lard substitute 000 Ib. 1665.4 
Margarine produced . do. Ib. 288.3 
Butter substitute produced ... do. Ib. 429.6 
Laundry soap produced Gr. _... 1 do. Ib. 4868.9 

Do. do. do. ...2 do. Ib. 5798.2 


1 


Value in $ 
3,205,049 
8,353,312 
4,519,207 
8,360,678 
1,563,170 


The price of copra to the producer was $8.50 per 100 Ib. 


\ 
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CITRUS: 

The citrus industry continues to expand, owing principally to 
the assistance given under the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme toward the 
conversion of lands unsuited to cocoa rehabilitation to other 
crops. Good crops of oranges and grapefruit were obtained during 
the year but the lime crop was indifferent. 


Export of all citrus and citrus products during 1951 were valued 
at $1,540,137 as compared with $2,176,231 in 1950. 


The Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association produced 284,120 
cartons of juice. Of this, 51,768 cartons were consumed locally and 
220,473 cartons exported. Also exported were 83,428 crates of 
fresh fruit. 


OTHER CROPS: 
Coffee : 

The acreage of this crop has also increased owing largely to 
replacements under the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme. Heavy rains had 
a depressing effect on yields, particularly those of the Arabica 
crop. Returns from the Robusta crop were more satisfactory but 
less than those obtained in 1950. 


Exports of raw and prepared coffee were 1,458,464 lb. and 
54,653 Ib. respectively, as compared with 1,636,199 Ib. and 
57,101 Ib. in 1950. 


TONCA BEANS: 


The export of tonca beans amounted to 20,962 Ib. valued at 
$23,648 as compared with 189,639 lb. valued at $224,973 in 1950. 


RUBBER? 

The output of rubber increased markedly during the year and 
the export of raw rubber was 191,813 Ib. valued at $190,918 in 
comparison with 20 Ib. valued at $590 exported in 1949. 


FRESH VEGETABLES: 


Exports during the year totalled 441,719 Ib. which realized 
$92,120 as compared with 497,392 Ib. valued at $76,450 in 1950, 





ogl 
i 
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BANANAS : 

Export of bananas to the United States of America continued. 
A total of 4,946,175 lb. valued at $225,902 was shipped to all 
destinations as compared with exports valued at $163,398 in 1950. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY : 

The Department of Agriculture maintains 2 stock farms and 
16 breeding units. Investigational work was carried out at the 
Central Experiment Station on grasses and fertiliser dressings for 
the improvement of pastures, 


The main animal population was estimated at the end of 195! 
to consist of some 30,000 cattle, 9,000 milk cows, 4,000 water 
buffalo, 20,000 goats, 3,250 sheep, 34,000 swine and 530,000 
poultry and fowls. Compared with the 1946 census figures, the 
estimates reflected a marked decrease in livestock of all kinds, 
except swine. 


ORGANIZATION OF PRODUCTIVITY: 

Two-thirds of the total production of sugar-cane was grown on 
estates owned and maintained by the sugar companies, the 
remainder being produced by peasant cane-farmers. The whole of 
the sugar crop was processed at factories owned by sugar 
companies, the peasant farmers’ production being purchased by 
the companies as sugar-cane. Estate cultivation of sugar-cane was 
more highly mechanized. 

The acreage under cocoa was divided approximately equally 
between estates of 50 acres and under, farmed by peasant 
proprietors; and estates of over 50 acres, maintained by planters. 
Much of this acreage, however, had reached an abandoned state. 
However, with favourable prices now ruling and the assistance 
available from the Cocoa Rehabilitation Scheme, the better cacao 
lands are being revived. : 


Citrus, coconuts and tonca beans are predominantly plantation 
crops. 

The livestock industry, with the exception of a few large dairies, 
is carried on by peasants, the East Indian section of the com- 
munity, in particular, concentrating on milk production in the 
neighbourhood of the larger towns, 
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LAND TENURE: 

During 1951 there have been no a in the policy of land 
tenure. 

In 1941 the sale of Crown Lands was discontinued under the 
Land Grants (Temporary Provisions) Regulations, 1941, and 
leases are now granted with covenants designed to assure full and 
proper development of the land. The period for which leases for 
agricultural purposes are granted are 25 years with an option to 
renew for a further 25 years. These leases also contain provision 
for compensating the lessee for unexhausted improvements and for 
penalties for dilapidation. 

The allocation of land in 1951 was estimated as follows : — 


Acres 
Non-AGRICULTURAL AREAS 

Swamp and inland water : 26,300 
Residential, industrial, roads, railways, buildings 

&e. “ 95,700 
Forests 

State oes on aes san 552,250 

Private Fe 26,000 
Abandoned tree crops, ‘bush, secondary growth ial 127,000 827,250 

AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
Area in cultivation... eas ai «310,000 
Pastures see 15,000 
Semi-derelict crops and ‘shifting cultivation are 115,000 440,000 
Total area of Trinidad and Tobago aes Per 1,267,250 
of which Crown lands ove ats aes 645,615 


It is estimated that about 120,000 acres are under cocoa, 
90,000 acres under sugar-cane, 40,000 under coconuts, 12,000 
under citrus and 40,000 under vegetables, pulses, rice, root crops 
and fruit. 


FISHERIES 

The Fishery Division of the Department of Agriculture is 
attached to the Marketing Officer of the Department. 

The only statistical data available are the returns of fish 
landings kept by two municipalities which show 3,075,848 Ib. 
landed in 1951. It is estimated that total landings are in the 
neighbourhood of 10,000,000 Ib. per annum. About 50 dealers 
with motor transport and 400 retailers distribute the annual catch. 
The Marketing Depot has organised five co-operative associations 
(provision for the registration of which is contemplated in a Bill 
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to amend the existing law affecting co-operative societies), and 
purchases the surplus catch of about 250,000 Ib. which is 
distributed to retailers in urban centres. 

The catches of two fishing trawlers which arrived during the 
year helped to increase the supplies of local fish available in the 
markets. One of the trawlers conducted surveys of the fishing 
potentialities of the waters of the Colony. 

‘Work on the establishment of inland fish farms, as recommended 
by Dr. C. F. Hickling, c.m.c., sc.D., Fisheries Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was in progress at the end 
of the year. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
The new Department of Co-operatives which came into being in 
1949 continued to expand its activities. A draft Co-operative 
Societies Bill to provide for the registration of all types of 
co-operatives, e.g., marketing, fishing not covered by existing 
legislation was prepared for submission to the Legislature in 1952. 


Credit Unions : 

At the end of 1951 financial year (June) there were 115 registered 
Credit Unions with a membership of 9,647 persons and total assets 
of nearly $180,000 compared with 95 unions with a membership 
of 6,000 and assets of some $120,000 a year ago. Most of the credit 
unions operate in rural areas. 


Agricultural Credit Societies : 

The growth of Agricultural Credit Societies was also marked. 
At the end of the 1951 financial year there were 202 registered 
Agricultural Credit Societies with a total membership of 7,274 as 
compared with 170 societies with a membership of 6,272 at the 
end of the 1950 financial year. The amount loaned by the 
Agricultural Credit Bank to these societies rose from $578,200 in 
1949-50 to $720,098 in 1950-1. 


Agricultural Co-operative Societies : 

There are 10 registered Agricultural Co-operative Societies with 
a membership of 1,602. These societies are made up of six 
producers’ marketing and processing societies, two producers’ 
marketing societies and two advisory bodies with assets amounting 
to over $1,510,000 and liabilities amounting to $661,000. No new 
agricultural co-operatives were registered during the year, 
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FORESTRY 

Forestry is primarily a public-service carried out almost entirely 

‘by the Government Forest Department. To help it in this task a 

forest policy was drawn up in 1942 and formally adopted by 

) Government. The main points of this policy are : — 

(a) That enough Government-owned forest should be 
permanently kept in the right places to ensure to the 
community indirect benefits such as the maintenance, 
of suitable climatic conditions for agricultural crops, 
the preservation of water supplies and the prevention 
of erosion and flooding; and direct benefits in the form 
of forest produce, i.e., timber, charcoal, palm 
leaves, &c. 

(b) That these forests should be worked in such a way that 
they will provide a permanent supply of timber and 
other forest produce. 

} (c) That in selected areas the forests should be improved 

, with a view to making the Colony self-sufficient in its 

timber supplies. 

(d) That the most economical use of produce from the local 
forests, as well as that of imported timber, should be 
encouraged. 

(e) That organised research should be carried out in all 
branches of tropical forestry. 

(f) That the subordinate forest staff should be given 
education and training to fit them for their work. 

(g) That the general public should be made aware of the 
benefits and value of scientific forestry. 

(h) That the forestry operations of private individuals 
should be encouraged and assisted. 

(i) That the Forest Department should co-operate with all 
interested bodies in seeing that the land of the Colony 

is used to best advantage. 

In execution of this policy, further progress was made in 1951 
in the survey of the large Trinity Hills Forest Reserve which it 
is proposed to expand to’ include several existing reserves and an 
additional area of about 69,000 acres of forest; and a scheme was 
Prepared for the working of the Mora Forests of the North-east, 
based on road development and concentrated natural regeneration 
of mixed hardwoods. 
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As from 1952, the rate of afforestation with teak will be expanded 
from 450 to 650 acres per annum. This will not only increase the 
Colony’s potential output of teak but will also assist the Colony’: 
food production drive, as new land put under teak will be availabe 
each year for a crop of hill rice and a crop of maize. 

The net area of the Colony after deducting areas leased to the 
United States of America is 1,232,130 acres. There are approx- 
mately 617,900 acres under forest of which 203,302 acres ar 
already permanently reserved for forestry. With the addition of 
the sanctioned area, referred to above, in the near future the area 
under Forest Reserve will be about 22 per cent. of the Colony, 
which is generally considered to be a satisfactory proportion for 
this purpose. 

The output of the Colony’s forests during 1951 comprised: — 


Timber... nes ... 3,366,518 cubic feet 
Firewood ... ee ... 1,872,179 cubic feet 
Corduroy : ee 117,055 cubic feet 


and various forms of minor sana, The timber was used in the 
round for house building in country districts; was converted into 
boards, planks and scantlings in 65 small sawmills; was used for 
the manufacture of matches and boxes in two local factories, and 
was sawn or hewn into railway sleepers. The firewood, which 
included wood burnt into charcoal, was used by bakeries and as 
a domestic fuel. Corduroy was used almost exclusively by the 
petroleum companies, in the construction of roads. Minor forest 
produce included palm leaves and rods for thatching rural houses, 
and Ryania speciosa which was exported to the United States 
where it was used for the manufacture of an insecticide. In addition 
the Colony’s valuable teak plantations, which covered 6,700 acres 
at the end of 1951, yielded 130,000 cubic feet of thinnings which | 
were used for rural housing fence-posts, piles, scaffolding and 
corduroy. Split fencing poles were made from the youngest — 
thinnings and made into fencing in a small ‘‘factory’’ operated by 
the Forest Department. A further 12,000 cubic feet of teak 
thinnings were sold as firewood. 

In 1951 preliminary arrangements were made by the Forest | 
Department for the installation of a small sawmill and creosoting | 
plant. With the aid of this equipment, as much as possible of the 
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thinnings from the teak plantations will be converted into sawn 
timber for house construction and creosote will be applied to 
fencing posts cut from ten and fifteen year old trees which contain 
a high proportion of sapwood. Work on the preparation of the site 
and the installation of a railway siding was completed at the end 
of the year. 

Forest is regenerated naturally whenever the sandy soils make 
this possible. The teak is planted on the best drained clays. The 
area regenerated naturally in 1951 consisted of 452 acres of 
concentrated work and about 1,400 acres where regeneration was 
under less intensive management. There remains a considerable 
area of mixed hardwood forest on clay soils which is being worked 
selectively. The problem of regenerating these areas is still 
unsolved. 

The Game Department started in August, 1950 with ten full- 
time paid Game Wardens. Their work in controlling the slaughter 
of birds and animals in the breeding season has begun to prove 
its effectiveness. The number of offences decreased from 126 in 
1950 to 109 in 1951, and the issue of game licences increased from 
883 in 1950 to 1,353 in 1951. 


MINING 
Products : 
No ore deposits of economic importance have as yet been 
discovered in Trinidad. The principal mineral products are: — 
(1) Crude petroleum—output for 1951: 20,842,716 barrels. 
(2) Natural asphalt—output for 1951: 154,705 tons. 
(3) Building stone and road metal. 


Organisation of industries : 

The petroleum industry at present consists of twelve operating 
companies. During the year seven companies only maintained 
field staffs for drilling, production, &c., and also operated the 
temaining companies on contract agreements. 

Four companies operate shipping terminals, and three, 
Brighton Terminal Limited, Trinidad Leaseholds Limited and 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad Limited, maintain refineries, 
the two latter purchasing crude oil from other local companies as 
well as producing it themselves. 
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An increasing amount of foreign crude is being imported each 
year, the refined products being re-exported. The greater part of 
the refinery output is disposed of in the local bunker trade and in 
shipments to the United Kingdom. A small amount of local crude 
continued to be exported for refining in Canada. 

During the year exploration drilling was maintained at a fairly 
high level with only moderate results. Sufficient exploitation drilling 
was done to maintain the Colony’s crude production at an average 
of 57,103 barrels per day. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 

The first Minister of Education and Social Services was appointed 
in 1950 under the new Constitution which came into effect towards 
the end of that year. The Minister is responsible for the direction 
of policy subject to the approval of the Governor in Executive 
Council. 


ADMINISTRATION : 

The actual educational system is administered by a Director of 
Education who is advised by an Education Board. Primary 
schools are controlled and conducted under what is known as the 
dual system, whereby Government, the churches and recognized 
bodies co-operate as partners. In assisted primary schools, which 
form approximately five-sixths of the total number, the teachers 
are employed by the several boards of management subject to the 
Director’s approval, but their salaries and pensions are paid in 
full by Government, which also provides maintenance allowances 
for the up-keep of buildings and equipment supplies building 
grants amounting to two-thirds of the cost and provides most of 
the furniture and books. One of the conditions of a grant is that 
the school must be open to all children without distinction of 
religion, nationality, or language. 


Primary Education: 
The primary school system falls into two main categories, assisted 


denominational schools (249) and Government schools (63) with a 
number of private schools as well. 
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The majority of the assisted primary and intermediate schools 
are Roman Catholic (104), Canadian Presbyterian Mission (66), 
and English Church (63). There are also a few Methodist (11), 
Moravian (2), Baptist (1), African Methodist Episcopal (1), and 
Moslem (1) assisted schools. 

In the 299 primary schools there were 114,044 pupils on roll 
with 5,969 in 8 intermediate schools, which also contain’ post 
primary classes up to School Certificate standard. There were also 
834 pupils on roll in the orphanages (2), industrial schools (2) and 
a special Government school. The distribution of pupils among 
these schools by religion is as follows: — 





Roman Catholics ... 42,116 34.8 per cent. 
Hindus . 30,943 25.6 per cent. 
English Church ... 27,026 22.4 per cent. 
Moslems «8,731 7.2 per cent. 

Presbyterians 
(Canadian Mission) 4,696 3.9 per cent. 
Methodists as = 2,015 1.7 per cent. 
Moravians w. — 1,534 1.3 per cent. 
Others «3,786 3.1 per cent. 
120,847 100 per cent. 





With the exception of Canadian Presbyterian Mission schools 
which have a majority of Hindus and Moslems, schools provided by 
denominations are mainly attended by children of similar faith. 
Out of the 28,986 children attending Canadian Mission Schools, 
3,101 (10.7 per cent.) are Presbyterians, and there are 17,039 
(58.4 per cent.) Hindus, 4,049 (13.9 per cent.) Moslems, 2,971 
(10.2 per cent.) Roman Catholics and smaller numbers of other 
Christian denominations. Out of 38,045 pupils in Roman Catholic 
Schools 10,467 (27.5 per cent.) are non-Roman Catholics; there are 
also 6,913 Roman Catholic pupils in Protestant denominational 
schools. There is one Assisted School maintained by a non- 
Christian body. . 

Primary education is free and compulsory for all children between 
the ages of 6 and 12 resident within two miles of a Government 
or assisted school. 
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The ages of admission to the primary schools are between 5 
and 14. No pupil is retained on the roll of a primary school after 
attaining the age of 15. The primary schools are organized in seven 


standards with infant departments. 


The course of instruction is 


prescribed by regulations drawn up on the advice of the Education 
Board and only such text books may be used as are approved by 
the Board. 1,658 pupils passed the Primary School Leaving 


Certificate Examination in 1951. 


School attendance leaves con- 


siderable room for improvement. The heavy and frequent falls 
of rain account for much of the absences since few children are 


equipped to protect themselves from rain. 


The situation with regard to trained and qualified teachers for the 
primary schools is improving. The number of those who possess 


a secondary education is steadily increasing as the improved 


salaries for teachers now attract candidates who would formerly 


have taken up other employment. 


In 1951 apart from head teachers and specialist teachers for 
needlework, handicrafts,: housecraft, &c., there were 321 pupil 
teachers, 1,158 trained and 1,075 untrained assistant teachers 


employed in the schools. 


For the purpose of inspection, the primary schools are organized 


into eleven districts, each under one education officer. In each 


district the education officer organizes the training of pupil teachers 
on Saturday mornings in centres under his supervision and with 
the aid of trained teachers in the district. The daily instruction of 
pupil teachers by the head teachers, however, continues as before. 


School Building Programme: 


As described in detail in the 1949 and 1950 Colony Reports the 
approved school building programme estimated to cost at least 
$3,777,800, is now well on the road to completion. Part I of the 
programme was completed in 1951, at an expenditure of $490,120 
from local funds along the following lines: — 


Management of New 
School buildings 
Government a0 oie 4 
Roman Catholic ... 5 
Church of England 4 
Canadian Mission 6 
Methodist 2 
Baptist 1 
A.M.E. 1 


Major 


Extensions renovations 





23 
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During 1951, the following works were completed under Part II 
of the programme from funds made available under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act. 


Management of New Major 
School buildings Extensions renovations 
Government ast ae 2 _ 
Roman Catholic ... a 2 


4 





Under Part III of the programme financed from surplus balances, 
the following projects were completed : — 


Managment of New Major 

School buildings Extensions re i 
Government oF, ie _ _— 9 
Roman Catholic ... 2 2 3 
Church of England 3 1 2 
ian Mission ... _ —_ 1 
Methodist 1 _ 1 
6 3 16 


Apart from these projects Government provided: 

(2) annual grants of $110 to $90 for each assisted school, 
depending on enrolment, for minor works on buildings 
and/or repairs to furniture, and 

(b) a special vote of $10,000 to be made available on a two- 
thirds cost basis for major repairs to buildings on the 
understanding that not more than a $500 grant would 
be available to any one school. Twenty-six projects 
were completed with funds thus made available. 


As a further measure of assistance Government pays the full cost 
of all approved sanitary installations at assisted schools. This covers 
the provision of water borne sewerage systems, aqua-privy and 
pit type latrines as well as drinking water taps and water storage 
tanks. A special allocation of $5,000 is available for distribution 
to assisted schools for the repair of pit-type latrines. 

Secondary Education: 

Apart from the eightt intermediate schools (two Government, 
five Roman Catholic, one Church of England in which small fees 
are charged, there are twelve assisted secondary schools and one 
Government secondary school, the Queen’s Royal College, which 
has 440 boys and a staff consisting of 19 graduate masters and 3 
non-graduates. 
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These schools charge $16.00 per term for tuition, but there is a 
number of free exhibitions awarded by Government to meritorious 
pupils from primary and intermediate schools on the results of an 
annual public examination. In 1951, 101 such exhibitions were 
awarded. 


The thirteen recognized secondary schools contain 6,074 pupils. 
The denominational secondary schools include St. Mary’s College 
for Boys (R.C.), St. Joseph’s Convent (R.C.), Bishop Anstey High 
School for Girls (E.C.) and Fatima College for Boys (R.C.) in 
Port-of-Spain; Naparima College for Boys (C.M.), Naparima Girls’ 
High School (C.M.), Presentation College for Boys (R.C.) and 
St. Joseph’s Convent High School for Girls (R.C.) in San Fernando; 
the Bishop’s High School for Boys and Girls (E.C.) in Tobago; the 
College of St. Philip and St. James for Boys (R.C.) in Chaguanas; 
Holy Faith Convent for Girls (R.C.) in Couva, and _ the 
St. Augustine Girls’ High School (C.M.) in St. Augustine. 


These schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate Examinations. On the results of the 
latter examination, five university scholarships are awarded 
annually by Government. At the December, 1951 examinations 
1,841 candidates sat for the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination. Of this number 1,496 were presented by the Queen’s 
Royal College and Affiliated schools and other recognised schools. 
Of these 1,049 passed. There were 345 private candidates for this 
examination of whom 70 were successful. 


One hundred and sixty-eight candidates took the Higher School 
Certificate Examination and 118 passed. 


Private Schools: 
There are 184 registered private schools of which 19 provide a 
course in secondary education. 


Eleven of these providing secondary courses are in Port-of-Spain. 
Private schools are required to be registered and to conform with 
certain regulations governing buildings, furniture, sanitary arrange- 
ments and moral character of the teachers. A new Private Schools 
Ordinance was passed by the Legislative Council during the year. 
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Training of Teachers: 

There are three training colleges for teachers, the Government 
Training College and the Roman Catholic Training College for 
Women in Port-of-Spain and the Naparima Training College 
(Canadian Mission) in San Fernando, with a total enrolment of 212 
teachers in training. 

Training College courses have been made uniform and are now 
of two-years duration. The qualification for admission is either a 
School Certificate Grade II or the Teachers’ Provisional Certificate. 
Thus the two channels of entry into the teaching profession are the 
pupil-teacher system and the secondary schools. The revised salary 
scales are attracting well qualified candidates to the teaching 
profession. 


School Gardens and 4H Clubs: 

Most schools have gardens and many of them reach a high 
standard. There is keen competition for the annual award of a 
school garden shield and other prizes. The 4H Clubs number 88 
approximately. The 4H Council in the North held its annual 
Achievement Day at Arouca in November, 23 clubs competed. 
Keen interest was shown and the work done on the spot was of a 
high standard. In the South the Achievement Day was held at 
San Fernando in November. 

Much assistance was given to the clubs by the officers and field 
assistants of the Agricultural Department. They acted as judges or 
instructors as required. 


Technical Education: 

Technical education is provided and controlled by the Board of 
Industrial Training, a demi-official body in receipt of a Govern- 
ment subvention. The Board maintains a junior technical school 
(full-time day school) at San Fernando and conducts seven evening 
class centres at Port-of-Spain (2), San Fernando (1), Arima (1), 
Tunapuna (1), Siparia (1) and Fyzabad (1). On the more remote oil- 
fields and sugar estates part-time day release classes are conducted 
by a peripatetic instructor. The courses of study provided lead 
up to the City and Guilds of London examinations in 15 different 
trades and in 1951 the Board presented 369 candidates of whom 
169 passed. Of the 2,717 individual students enrolled in the evening 
classes, 515 were registered apprentices in 26 different trades. 
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Commercial classes are provided for 136 students who are pre- 
pared for the usual examinations in shorthand, type-writing and 
book-keeping. 


Dressmaking classes are provided at Port-of-Spain and Arima 
and 250 students were accommodated in 18 classes. 


The Board has been able to co-operate with the large oil 
companies where there has been built up a most comprehensive 
scheme of in-service training of apprentices. Each training depart- 
ment in the several companies has developed along different lines 
according to local conditions. In one the apprentices reside in a 
hostel and attend daily at an apprentice school where Arithmetic, 
English and other school subjects are taught along with trade 
subjects. At another training department a one-year pre-vocational 
course in a well equipped general workshop is provided and great 
care is taken in directing the apprentice into the trade for which 
he shows natural aptitude and general inclination. 


Adult Education: 


The general aim was to provide the type of instruction that 
would equip certain sections of the adult population for the duties 
and responsibilities of intelligent citizenship. 


The curriculum, instead of being confined to the usual academic 
subjects, was widened to include public health, handwork, 
needlework and human relationships including civics and 
elementary economics. 


Up to the end of December adult evening classes were conducted 
at twenty different centres in the Colony—16 in Trinidad and 4 in 
Tobago. 


Working in close collaboration with the Education Department 
is the Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the 
West Indies which organizes more advanced courses in subjects 
for which there is a reasonable demand. 


The Co-ordinating Committee on Adult Education which was 
set up in 1949 for the purpose of advising the Director of Education 
and the Board of Education on future policy regarding Adult 
Education in all its forms submitted its report to Government 
during the year. Its recommendations are being considered. 
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HEALTH 

The state of health of the Colony was satisfactory. 

A list of general and special hospitals is given on the next page. 
Colonial Hospital, Port-of-Spain : 

During 1951 the Hospital extended its services to the public by 
setting up two additional clinics, viz., Psychiatric and Fracture. 
Hospital wards were wired to facilitate X-ray work at bedside. 
Air conditioning fixtures were installed in the operating theatre. 
The vacant post of Lay Secretary was filled by a local appointment. 
The Superintending Medical Officer and the Radiologist retired 
during the year. Seven Grade C Medical Officers were recruited 
during the year, three on probation and four on a temporary 
month to month basis. Of this number three resigned from the 
service, one of whom was on probation and two on a temporary 
basis. 

Colonial Hospital, San Fernando : 

During 1951 one of the male surgical wards was converted into an 
operating theatre and the former operating theatre was converted 
into a male surgical ward. This rearrangement provided increased 
accommodation for a larger number of surgical patients. Improve- 
ments were also effected in the X-ray, dispensary, laundry and 
catering departments. A new supply of medical books formed the 
nucleus of an up to date medical library to replace the old 
collection of reference publications. The new hospital under 
construction is expected to be completed some time next year. In 
view of this the improvements carried out during 1951 were of a 
temporary nature and did not justify either major expenditure or 
alterations. 

Prevalence of Notifiable Infectious Diseases : 


Notifiable Diseases Notifications 

1951 1950 
Typhoid Fevers we vo 223 170 
Pneumonia Primary... .. 484 292 
Pneumonia Secondary ... .. 109 98 
Chicken pox ... ats 443 437 
Ophthalmia neonatorum see 187 104 
Poliomyelitis... se oe 2 1 
Diphtheria aie en az “90 89 
Tuberculosis... 535 ws. 473 411 


Others ies aes eas 0 0 
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Typhoid: With the exception of a small outbreak in the -- 
County of Victoria at the Tarouba Housing Settlement from which - 
15 cases were reported with one death, most of the cases were - 
evenly scattered in the counties and were sporadic. The increase 
in number does not imply unusual prevalence. 


Pneumonias : 1951 was a year of heavy rainfall. Complications ‘ 
arising out of the common cold chiefly in the respiratory tract in ~ 
addition to unusual weather conditions were chiefly responsible for ~ 
the increase. 


Tuberculosis : The increase of 62 cases of tuberculosis over 
1950 represents better reporting of this condition and not an 
increase in the incidence of this disease. 


The Tuberculosis Sanatorium at Caura, opened in July, 1950, 
had 161 patients at the end of 1951. At this institution, 
pneumonectomies (10), thoracoplasties (34), and other operative 
procedures were carried out. During the year 77 cases were 
discharged. 

Attendances af the Chest Clinic continued to be good, reaching 
a total of 11,269. 


The Masson Tuberculosis Hospital admitted 252 patients and 
discharged 74, most of whom were quiescent cases. 


B.C.G. Vaccination of tuberculine negative contacts was carried 
out on a limited scale with freeze dried vaccine. During the year 
846 persons were vaccinated. In November one medical officer . 
and two nurses undertook training in Jamaica in B.C.G. 
procedures. It is proposed to launch a Colony-wide B.C.G. 
campaign in April, 1952. 

Malaria: There was no epidemic of malaria during 1951. 


Nine thousand four hundred and seventy-four children from 
75 schools were examined for spleen rates and the figures showed 
a general decline, the rate for Trinidad being 2.73 per cent. and 
for Tobago 0.82 per cent. as compared with 2.3 per cent. for the 
entire Colony in 1950. 


The Slide Diagnostic Service continued. Of the 4,734 slides 
examined up to November, 486 were positive for malaria parasites 
with P. falciparum predominating. 
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Anopheline investigation continued. The two major projects of 
malaria control during 1951 were the spraying of bromeliads with 
copper sulphate and residual spraying of houses with DDT. The 
spraying programme was extended to include new areas. 29,318 
houses were sprayed twice in Trinidad in addition to several 
institutions. 

The plane disinsectization programme at Piarco continued. Of 
the 5,039 planes sprayed up to November, 1951, 746 insects were 
found which included: 1 Anopheline and 28 Culicines. 

The Malaria Eradication Programme in Tobago was satisfactorily 
continued. Every house was sprayed twice, larval surveys and 
the larviciding programme were continued and drainage works 
effected. 

Venereal Diseases : 

The Caribbean Medical Centre, re-established at the U.S.O. 
Building, Port-of-Spain after the disastrous 1950 fire, houses in 
addition to the Venereal Diseases Division the Chest Clinic. 
During the year 16,272 persons (3,000 more than in 1950) visited 
the Centre for first examinations. The Centre registered a total 
attendance of 99,996. Treatments were administered to 63,160 
Patients (49,854 in 1950) and blood tests made. 

Two new field clinics were opened during the year. In addition 
to these, regular field clinics were held at 11 centres in Trinidad. 

The V.D. Division continued to carry out measures for Yaws 
Control in the Colony. 
Leprosy : 

The general health of inmates of the leprosarium was satisfactory. 
There was a slight increase in the number of cases discharged as 
non-infectious over the previous year. Supervision and treatment 
of cases attending out-patient clinics on the mainland were 
maintained. Short courses of instruction in leprosy were held at 
the leprosarium for nurses and student health visitors during the 
period August to November. Improved accommodation was 
provided for adolescent girls and for staff. A new kitchen was 
built and the bakeshop and recreation centre at Cocos Bay were 
completely renovated. Patient labour continued to be employed 
wherever possible on new construction and maintenance work. 
The primary school received two formal visits of inspection during 
the year from Education Officers of the Department of Education. 
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Several philanthropic organizations, including the British Red 
Cross Society, continued to provide recreational facilities “for 
residents. 

Hookworm : 

Hookworm control and treatment continued to be carried out 
in Tobago under a Medical Officer and in North and South 
Trinidad by a small unit comprising a sanitary inspector, nurse 
microscopist and field attendants under the supervision of a 
Medical Officer of Health. In the Northern Division the work was 
almost exclusively concentrated in the County of St. Andrew. The 
Caribbean Medical Centre assisted with treatment whenever their 
unit was functioning in this division. In the Southern Division it 
centred mainly in sugar estates and in neighbouring villages and 
schools. 

Some particulars regarding the number of specimens examined 
and the treatment given are summarized as follows: — 


Particulars Tobago N.Trinidad S.Trinidad Colony 
No. of specimens examined ... 5,425 8,159 19,466 33,050 
No. positive for Hookworm ... 281 4,537 12,394 17,212 
Hookworm infestation rate % 5.36 55.61 63.67 52.08 
Treatments . ane 1,767 22,046 33,838 57,651 


The hook worn control programme included general sanitation, 
privy construction, and health education activities to effect a 
reduction in the hookworm infestation rate. The programme is to 
be continued in 1952. 

Dental Health : 

Two additional part-time dental surgeons were appointed during 
the year. Dental examinations were made and treatments provided 
at hospitals, health centres and at schools at 19 centres in the 
Colony. For the year 57,774 persons attended of whom 38,191 
were children, 12,750 adults and 6,833 ante-natal cases. Special 
emphasis continued to be placed on dental care of children 
attending primary schools. During school vacation periods, treat- 
ment facilities were extended to ante-natal cases and adults in 
need of emergency treatment. Education in dental health continued 
to be provided for schools, training colleges for teachers and for 
various groups and councils associated with welfare work. The 
mobile dental unit provided by the British Red Cross Society 
working among the school population in Tobago registered a total 
attendance of 3,355, did 8,805 extractions, 6,960 fillings and 
attended to 193 emergency cases. 
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HOUSING 
There are three types of houses usually occupied by the poorer 
sections of the community, viz., tapia huts, and small cottages in 
tural areas and dilapidated buildings in urban slums. Rural tapia 
huts are invariably constructed by the owner/occupier and his 
family, and are sited on their own or on rented land in hamlets off 
the main roads. It is usual for these huts to consist of two inner 
rooms only, with a gallery on one or more sides. The floor is 
generally of beaten earth, the roof is thatched with palm leaves, 
and the walls are made of round wooden poles, covered with tapia 
(wattle and daub). Rural cottages, somewhat better in class, 
usually have two to four rooms, with a kitchen and gallery. The 
floor is normally of timber and the roof, of corrugated galvanized 
iron sheeting. The walls may be of tapia, plaster finished, or of 
timber, hollow clay tiles or concrete nogging. They are invariably 
chattel houses on rented lands and are located along the country 
roads in ribbon development formation. Urban slums result from 
the rental, by rooms, of old decayed houses in blighted areas, or 
when barrack type dwellings are crammed into limited space with 
a view to bringing a high aggregate return to the owner. In such 
cases, repairs and maintenance are negligible and the buildings are 
generally ill-ventilated, dark and insanitary. These conditions call 
for urgent remedial measures, and the Slum Clearance Committee 
continues to acquire compulsorily and to demolish these insanitary 
dwellings, and erects new blocks of flats on the sites so cleared, 
as and when funds permit. 
The number of cottages constructed in the several suburban 
housing settlements since the inception of the slum clearance 


scheme is as follows: — 
1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom 


Morvant... nee 168 494 132 
St. James ... a 90 — _ 
Mon Repos and Navet 38 306 58 
Les Efforts we _ 30 22 
Hubertstown =e _ 51 _— 
Siparia ey =) —_ 20 —_— 

296 901 212 


No buildings were constructed during 1951 owing to lack of funds. 
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With the third annual instalment of $75,000—part of the grant 
of $375,000 allocated to the Commission by Government, for the 
specific purpose of re-roofing the several cottages in the various 
settlements the Commission was able to re-roof 243 houses during 
the year. The total number of houses re-roofed during 1949 and 
1950 was 548. 


During the year under review, 17 houses at Morvant which 
became vacant were promptly re-let to applicants on the long 
waiting list. At the other settlements, only 39 vacancies were 
teported, and these were, in every case immediately taken up by 
suitable persons. 


Slum Clearance : 


In the course of the year dilapidated property was demolished 
in the acquired slum areas of Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 
Work on the construction of projected apartment buildings in 
Port-of-Spain has not yet been resumed owing to the unavailability 
of funds. 


The number of flats constructed since the inception of the slum 
clearance scheme is as follows : — 


1 bedroom 2 bedroom 3 bedroom Total 
Port-of-Spain --- 66 188 144 398 
San Fernando ... 40 56 88 184 


During the year under review, seven flats in Port-of-Spain and 
ten in San Fernando became vacant, and these were re-let 
immediately. In addition, five single persons and one family were 
provided with temporary alternative accommodation in the 
Commission’s decanting centre at Wrightson Road (Ex-Censorship 
Building). 


To assist the Planning and Housing Commission in carrying 
out Government’s re-housing programme, a grant of about 
$1 million has been requested from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds for the completion of the first part of the 
Port-of-Spain Slum Clearance Scheme. 


i 
; 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
(i) Education Extension Service : 

Group work: Community education was carried on amo 
members of voluntary organizations such as community counck, 
community associations, women’s groups, youth clubs, and 
co-operative groups. The Education Extension Officers advised 
and assisted these groups in the preparation and carrying out of 
their programmes, and during the year were in touch wit 
31 community councils with a membership of 863, 33 welfar 
associations with 1,463 members, 47 co-operative groups with 
1,402 members, 69 women’s groups with 1,617 members, 123 
youth groups with a membership of 2,772, and 113 other group 
such as child welfare leagues with 2,718 members—a total of 
420 groups with 10,815 members. 


Relationships with the voluntary organizations have been most 
cordial. 


The annual convention of youth clubs was attended by over 
2,000 delegates as compared with 225 in the previous year. 


Six editions of the journal of the service called Community 
Education were published during the year. The aim of the pape 
is to bring to the rural dweller as much information as possible 
that may help him to live a full life. Each issue contained fve 
thousand copies. Towards the latter part of the year the paper was 
distributed free of cost to members of voluntary groups. 


Training : As the work of the Education Extension Service is 
to help the individual to become a better citizen in the widest 
sense, and to accept community responsibility, one of the most 
important media through which it operates is that of training 
courses. Thirty-eight training courses were held. Subjects included 
leadership, drama, cake-icing, folk-dancing, cord-knotting, knitting. 
cookery, public-speaking, needlework, discussion, group technique, 
child care, economics, flower-making, chair-caning, alpargata- 
making. Four hundred and fifteen groups sent 1,614 trainees to 
these courses which together lasted for 438 hours. 


In order to encourage cultural activities among the groups a0 
Arts Festival was also held. Groups competed in drama, public- 
speaking, handicrafts, recitations and original literary work. 


a S 
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Community Centres: Nine community centres were completed 
during the year with financial help from Government, and 
construction work on five started, bringing the total number of 
centres, completed and in course of construction, to nineteen. 


Handicrafts: Two instructresses were employed to provide 
training in weaving of banana fibre and sisal with articles for sale 
and home use. These included hats, bags, belts, shopping baskets. 
The art of Carib basketry was revived and a market found for 
them in the United States of America. The handicraft industry 
was also stimulated by the visit of Mr. Fred Leighton of New York 
who was commissioned by Colonial Development and Welfare to 
survey and advise on handicrafts in the West Indies. As a result 
of his visit a handicraft association has.been formed and plans 
have been made for establishing a Marketing Agency. 


Community Education Committee : Ten Community Education 
Committees were set up in May under the chairmanship of the 
Wardens and Assistant Wardens in each county. Government 
officers and representatives of the county councils and social 
welfare organisations serve on these Committees. Their terms of 
reference are to advise Government on matters pertaining to adult 
education in their respective counties and to assist the Education 
Extension Service in programmes of social development. On the 
whole the Committees worked well although in some districts the 
poor attendance at meetings militated against this. The most 
outstanding achievement has been the invaluable services rendered 
by members in assisting the Education Extension Officer to 
organise the Arts Festival. The Committee too have advised the 
Wardens on playing fields in their respective areas. 


Mobile Cinema—1951: The three mobile cinema units con- 
tinued to operate throughout the Colony. Over 500 shows were 
held at 92 centres in Trinidad and 32 in Tobago. Shows for 
inmates of institutions that have no access to public cinemas were 
also regularly held. Film shows dealing with agriculture, credit 
unions and co-operatives and community development were highly 
succcessful and were in constant demand. Several requests could 
not be entertained due to the limited scope of the existing facilities 
of the units. The film strip lending service continues to operate. 
Several strips were added to the library during the year. 
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(ii) Health Education : 

The health education unit continued its active co-ordination 
programme within the Medical Department and with cther organi- 
sations and district rural voluntary councils engaged in health and 
social welfare. Practical health information was given on care of 
infants, general sanitation, dental health, hookworm prevention and 
control and on the prevention of endemic diseases. The school health 
programme was continued through the Junior Red Cross. Use was 
made of the available visual and other media related to health 
education. Special health talks and lectures were provided to 
various groups to promote family fitness and community health. 

The mobile cinema unit provided 207 shows in 82 districts 
(56 in 1950) and over 47,350 persons attended. Over 516,51! feet 
(80,770 feet in 1950) of films on health subjects were exhibited. 
The work of the unit expanded considerably and the health films 
are in great demand. 


Nutrition : Cookery demonstrations were given throughout the 
year to mothers attending ante-natal and child welfare clinics. 
Courses in nutrition and cookery were carried on regularly for 
adults at three centres, viz., Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and 
Tobago. Six courses were given at Port-of-Spain at the cookery 
centre with an average attendance of 60 adults. In South Trinidad 
the programme was delayed because there was no demonstrator. 
The courses however were provided in two districts in the second 
half of the year with a total attendance of 100. In Tobago courses 
were given in three districts with an average attendance of 
thirty (30). 

Lectures on food, nutrition and demonstrations where practicable 
were also given to rural leaders, sanitary inspectors, health visitors 
and to community groups in connexion with training courses and 
health education campaign. , 

The practical course begun last year in institutional cookery was 
continued during 1951, with 10 persons in attendance. 

A total of 6,046 pounds of food yeast was supplied during the 
year. It was added to cooked meals at ten School Meals Centres 
and was introduced in a 2 per cent. fortified loaf at most of the 
institutions of the Health Department. Food yeast was also 
provided in biscuits in 68 schools for the school feeding programme 
and in milk to 224 schools. 
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Fresh or dried milk was supplied to nearly 9,000 and free 
midday meals to a little over 1,400 children attending elementary 
schools. 


(iii) Child Welfare : 

There are eight (8) day nurseries in operation in the Colony, 
five in Trinidad and three in Tobago. These nurseries have a total 
daily average attendance of approximately 220 and are operated 
by the Day Nursery Association, the Coterie of Social Workers, 
the Child Welfare League, the Carmelite Sisters and the Salvation 
Army. 

At John John in conjunction with the nursery there is a nursery 
school for children from 3-5 years of age. This school has an 
average attendance of 70 children all of whom are in the kinder- 
garten class and are provided with free milk in the afternoon. 

The Tunapuna Day Nursery with children 3-5 years of age has 
an average attendance of 21 per day; from July, 1950 to March, 
1951 there was a total attendance of 4,677. 

The St. James branch of the Child Welfare League of Trinidad 
and Tobago organized a day nursery during 1951 with accommoda- 
tion for about 12 babies. During the year there was an average 
attendance of 8. 

The Child Welfare League continued to make daily provision for 
malnourished infants and working mothers. 

Free milk was provided daily for toddlers by the Health Depart- 
ment. Most of these were undernourished and necessitous children. 
The number of distributing centres was increased from 10 in 1950 
to 18 in 1951 and 315 children were supplied with milk as against 
230 in 1950. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE DEPARTMENT 
Public assistance : The Poor Relief Ordinance, Chapter 13. No. 1 
was repealed and the Public Assistance Ordinance, No. 18 of 1951, 
which makes provision for the grant of Public Assistance, was 
enacted and came into operation on Ist January, 1951. The 
minimum grant of public assistance which was formerly $2.00 
Per month for an adult was increased to $3.00 per month effective 
from Ist January. 
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The number of persons in receipt of public assistance at 
3ist December, 1951 was 12,580, and the total expenditure for 
the year was $345.533.14, as compared with 11,739 persons and 
a total expenditure of $286,122.61 in 1950. 


Old Age Pensions : The Old Age Pensions Ordinance, Chapter 13. 
No. 2, which makes provision for Old Age Pensions, was amended 
by the Old Age Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1951, which 
came into operation on the Ist January, 1951. 

The most important features of the amending ordinance are:— 

(1) The pension rate was increased from three dollars to 
seven dollars per month. 

(2) The means test figure was raised from six dollars to 
ten dollars per month. 

(3) A claimant for pension is no longer required to be a 
British subject. 

(4) A person need not have been engaged in earning his 
livelihood for the period of twenty years immediately 
preceding his claim for pension. 

(5) Periods spent abroad in the Service of the Crown or on 
board a British vessel or during which a person has 
maintained a dependant in the Colony are deemed to 
be periods of residence in the Colony for the purposes 
of the Ordinance. 

(6) Persons admitted to an institution for medical or surgical 
treatment are not disqualified from receiving pension 
during the period spent in the institution for this 
purpose. 

(7) The first twenty-five dollars of any cash or investment 
is disregarded in calculating the means of a person, 
each twenty-five dollars thereafter to a maximum 
of five hundred dollars being deemed to provide an 
income of six cents per month or the income actually 
received, whichever is the greater. 

(8) The income earned by a blind person by his own hands 
is disregarded in calculating his means. 


As a result of the increase in the pension rate the temporary war 
allowance of $2.00 per month which was paid to all old 
age pensioners was terminated. 
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Three thousand two hundred and twenty-six claims for old 
age pension were received during the year. These, together 
with 334 which were outstanding at 31st December, 1950, brought 
the total number of claims to be considered by the local boards 
during the year to 3,560. Of this number the local boards dealt 
with 3,027, of which 2,165 were approved and 862 rejected. In 
addition, the local boards reconsidered 1,115 claims which had 
previously been approved or rejected. Of this number, 492 were 
approved, 322 discontinued and 301 again rejected. Pensions were 
restored in 74 cases. The number of claims outstanding at the end 
of the year was 533. At 31st December, 1951, there were 18,174 
persons in receipt of old age pension, an increase of 1,065 over 
the previous year. The total expenditure on old age -pensions for 
1951 was $1,446,464.80 as compared with $995,743.86 for 1950. 


Rehabilitation Grants : Grants to enable persons, who do not 
come within the scope of the Public Assistance Ordinance, to 
maintain or regain their independence and prevent them from 
eventually becoming a charge on public assistance were made from 
an Emergency Cases Fund. As a result of the recommendations 
of the committee appointed to consider the grant of old age pension 
and public assistance, the vote for this fund was increased in 1951 
from $1,440.00 to $5,000.00. 


Grants were made to families to assist them with livestock and 
poultry-rearing projects; to tradesmen to purchase the tools with 
which they could pursue their trade; to families who were rendered 
homeless by fire or flood to assist them in rebuilding or repairing 
their homes; and to many other persons who were undertaking 
Projects of a similar nature in order to rehabilitate themselves. 


Welfare of Children and Young People in need of Special Care : 
Financial assistance was provided from public assistance funds for 
destitute children who live in the homes of their parents or 
guardians. The Blind Welfare Association maintains a school for 
blind children, and a school for deaf and dumb children is carried 
on by a voluntary body. There is great need for a home for 
Physically and mentally handicapped children and the proposed 
Princess Elizabeth Home for such children will fill a long-felt want 
when it is established. 
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Care of Aged : Non-contributory pensions are payable to the aged 
under the provisions of the Old Age Pensions Ordinance. The 
increase in the pension rate in 1951 from three dollars to seven 
dollars per month alleviated the financial hardships of the aged 
to some extent. Free medical treatment was also available at 
Government institutions to old age pensioners. 


Two Houses of Refuge situated in Port-of-Spain and Tobago, 
are provided by Government for the institutional care of the aged. 
Voluntary organizations also maintained homes for the aged and 
night shelters in various parts of the Colony. 


Adoption of Children : The legal adoption of children is arranged 
by the Adoption Board, a statutory body established under the 
provisions of the Adoption of Children Ordinance, No. 31 of 1946. 
The Board is comprised of the Chief Public Assistance Officer as 
chairman, and five other persons nominated by the Governor. It 
is the duty of the Board to receive applications in respect of the 
adoption of children, to make investigations as required’ by the 
Ordinance for the consideration of the Court, and to act as gua:dian 
ad litem of any child in respect of whom an adoption order is 
sought. When arrangements for adoption are made by the Board 
an application to the Court for an adoption order cannot be made 
until the expiration of six months after the child has been delivered 
into the care of the adopter. 


At 31st December, 1950, there were 29 cases engaging the atten- 
tion of the Board, and two listed for hearing by the Court. There 
were 46 applications and three re-applications received in 1951. 
During the year 11 applications were granted by the Court, 4 cases 
were withdrawn, and the Board declined to make arrangements for 
adoption in 23 cases. At 31st December, 1951, there were 12 cases 
on probation, 26 being considered by the Board, and 4 listed for 
hearing by the Court. 


PROBATION SERVICE 
Organization: 

Probation as a judicial measure whereby an offender is given 
the opportunity to rehabilitate himself under the supervision and 
guidance of a probation officer is now effectively being pursued 
in the entire colony especially among youthful offenders and 
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children. Probation case committees are established in the five 
magisterial districts of St. George West, Victoria, St. George East, 
Caroniand Tobago. The Stipendiary magistrate of the district is 
its chairman, the district probation officer its secretary while its 
members consist of interested social workers of the community. 
The principal probation officer and the commanding officer of the 
Salvation Army are ex officio members of all committees. The main 
purpose of these committees is to review cases under supervision. 


Staff : 

The Staff of the probation service consists of 1 principal probation 
officer, 13 full time male probation officers, 1 full time female pro- 
bation officer, 4 part time male probation officers and 6 part time 
female probation officers. Part time officers are mainly recruited 
from the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Order of Carmelites and 
the Salvation Army. 

Training : 

The training of probation officers is maintained through a system 
of in-training which is done throughout the year by means of 
lectures, discussions and the reading of papers. One officer took 
the Home Office Training Course for probation officers in the 
United Kingdom during the year. The Trinidad and Tobago 
Probation Officers’ Association which is affiliated to the National 
Association of Probation Officers in the United Kingdom held a 
very successful conference on 24th November, 1951. 

Supervision : 

During the period under review 375 adults and 304 juveniles 
were placed on probation thus increasing the number under super- 
vision to 1,008 adults and 710 juveniles. The majority of the adults 
continue to be within the age group 16 to 21 and most of the 
juveniles between the ages of 14 and 16 years. 

Other Activities : 

The probaiion service continues to handle all applications for 
fee legal aid. A total of 225 applications was received during 
the year, nearly half of which were applications for aid in divorce 
Proceedings. In matrimonial disputes every effort is made to 
‘econcile individuals who are estranged, especially where children 
are involved. Advice is given to persons seeking to settle land 
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disputes or to secure compensation in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Court. Problem and maladjusted children are frequently referred 
to officers by parents and social workers and, where necessary, 
cases are now referred to the psychiatric out-patients clinic. 


Surveys : 
The probation service is now conducting two sociological surveys: 
one on’ steel bands and the other on juvenile delinquency. 


Results of Probation : 

Of the 575 offenders who completed their probation terms during 
the year, 445 or 77.4 per cent. were satisfactory and 22.6 per cent. 
were unsatisfactory. 

The following table shows the number of cases under supervision 
during 1951:— 

; Adults Juveniles 


Cases brought forward from 1950 «. 644 499 
Cases placed on probation during 1951... 375 304 
Total number of cases under 

supervision during 1951... «+. 1,019 803 
Grand Total ee ee o 1,822 


The annual per capita cost of supervision for the year was $27.38. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND ORPHANAGES 
The four certified schools provided under the Children’s 
Ordinance are owned and administered by the Church of England 
and the Roman Catholic bodies, who receive grants from the 
Government for their upkeep. 


The Boys’ Industrial School situated at Diego Martin, and 
administered by Anglicans, is conducted along the lines of the 
English Approved Schools. It had an enrolment of 204 at the end 
of 1951. The ages of the inmates range from 12 to 17 years. There 
is a regular day school attached to the institution staffed by trained 
teachers. Vocational training is given in tailoring, shoemaking, 
carpentry, masonry, wheelwrighting and _ blacksmithing. 
Agriculture and pen-keeping form the background of the general 
training given at the institution. The boys regularly attend Divine 
Service at the village churches and receive in the institution 
religious instruction according to their religious persuasion. 
A Scout group attached to the school has proved beneficial. 
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The Girls’ Industrial School conducted by the Carmelite Sisters 
assisted by a lay staff is situated at Belmont on a three-acre block 
of land. The average number of inmates for the year was 32 and 
their ages ranged between 13 and 17 years. The girls are all 
given some form of secular education, according to their previous 
attainment, by a qualified teacher. They have vocational classes 
in domestic science, house-keeping, sewing and laundering. 
During the year these activities were extended to include vegetable 
gardening and poultry keeping. The girls also have a recorder 
band and have formed their own steel percussion orchestra. 


Tacarigua Orphanage which is administered by the Church of 
England is situated at Tacarigua—10 miles from the City. It has 
a population of 402 children, 263 boys and 139 girls. There is one 
mixed school which is staffed by trained teachers. The boys are 
trained in tailoring, shoemaking, cabinet-making, carpentry, 
masonry, painting, agriculture and livestock rearing. The girls 
do domestic science, knitting and embroidery. The children pursue 
hobbies of their own interest in clubs during their leisure time. 


The Belmont Orphanage is administered by the Dominican Sisters 
assisted by a lay staff. The average number of inmates during 
the year was 620 children—367 boys and 253 girls. A Boys’ and 
Girls’ School conducted by trained teachers cater for the education 
of the children aged 5-14 years. A nursery school has been 
established for the babies 2 to 5 years of age. The boys aged 14 
to 16 years are trained in carpentry, joinery, tailoring, shoemaking, 
painting, masonry, printing and baking, while the girls are taught 
domestic science, laundering, embroidery and dress-making. The 
boys indulge in boxing, cricket, football, volley ball and table 
tennis. The girls continue to play many games and again won the 
Cabral Shield which is awarded to the most successful netball team, 
while an ex-boy became the light-heavyweight boxing champion of 
the West Indies. 


The bands of both orphanages had a very successful year and 
Save several public performances. 


Outstanding features in the certified schools during 1951 were: — 


The remodelling of the refectories in all the institutions, the 
extension of secondary education to more children, the expansion 
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and development of the Tacarigua Orphanage farm, the production 
of concrete blocks at both orphanages for their own building 
projects, the breaking down of children in large houses to smaller 
groups, the outstanding success in the Teachers’ Final Examination 
by an ex-pupil of Tacarigua Orphanage and the attendance of senior 
boys at classes conducted by the Board of Industrial Training with 
a view to supplementing the vocational training facilities provided 
at the schools, and to give lads an opportunity for entering in the 
City and Guilds Examinations. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During the year 1951 forty-eight Ordinances were enacted of 
which particulars of the more important are as follows :— 


Ordinance No. 3 of 1951: The Government Housing Loans 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance enables the Government Housing Loans Board 
to overdraw its account with its bankers on Government's 
guarantee. General borrowing powers have also been included in 
the Ordinance. These are to be exercisable subject to the control 
of the Governor in Council and Legislative Council and will enable 
the Board, if the occasion arises, to raise money for its operations 
from sources other than the Government or its bankers. The 
Ordinance further authorises the Government to guarantee 
repayment of sums borrowed by the Board from any such sgurce. 


Ordinance No. 6 of 1951: The British Nationality (Offences and 
Fees) Ordinance, 1951 

The British Nationality Act, 1948, and the British Nationality 
Regulations, 1948, are generally applicable to the Colony, 
but section 28 of the Act, which relates to offences and penalties 
and Regulation 19 and the 7th Schedule of the Regulations which 
relate to the imposition of fees, apply only to the United Kingdom. 
This Ordinance accordingly makes provisions for these matters. 
The penalties prescribed correspond to those prescribed in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Ordinance No. 7 of 1951: The Pool Betting (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance seeks to cure a defect in the Pool Betting 
Ordinance, 1950. The Ordinance although providing for the 
imposition of a pool betting duty and a pool betting tax did not 
specifically place the liability to payment of the duty and tax on 
the person conducting a pool betting business and as taxing 
enactments must be strictly construed difficulty might have been 
met in attempting to enforce collection of the duty and tax 
or penalties for non-payment thereof. 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1951: The General Loan and Stock 
Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance declares the terms and conditions applicable 

to loans authorised to be raised by the Government of Trinidad and 


Tobago, and to provide for the creation of Trinidad and Tobago 
Stock. 


Ordinance No. 9 of 1951: The General Local Loan (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance (i) enables the debentures to be authenticated 
in such manner as may be approved by the Governor; (ii) makes 
it clear that the first appropriation for payment of the principal 
of the stock is to be made during the half year ending on the first 
construction date; and (iii) enables the Crown Agents to place 
money on deposit as an alternative to investment. 


Ordinance No. 10 of 1951: The General Local Loan (Municipal 
Corporations) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance (i) enables debentures to be authenticated in such 
manner as may be approved by a resolution of the Council of the 
Corporation; (ii) makes it clearer that the first appropriation for 
payment of the principal of the stock is to be made during the half 
year ending on the first contribution date; and (iii) enables 
a Corporation to place money on deposit as an alternative 


to investment. 


_ Ordinance No. 11 of 1951: The Economic Programme Loan 


Ordinance, 1951 
This Ordinance authorises the raising of loans to defray 
the expenditure in connection with the Colony’s Five Year 
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Economic Programme and such other public works as the 
Legislative Council may from time to time approve. 


Ordinance No. 12 of 1951: The Fire Brigades (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1951 
The personnel of the Fire Brigades comprises members of the 
Police Force assigned for duty with the Brigades and volunteers 
who are remunerated on a part-time basis. It is proposed to create 
a separate Fire Brigades Department unconnected with the Police 
Force and composed of wholetime and part-time members, and 
comprehensive and detailed legislation in connection therewith is 
contemplated, but pending its completion, this Ordinance was 
introduced as a temporary measure to effect such amendments to the 
Fire Brigades Ordinance as would enable the new department to 
function immediately. 


Ordinance No, 13 of 1951: The Summary Offences (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1951 

Complaints having been received that certain people have been 
using the telephone system to annoy and insult subscribers it was 
thought necessary to make the use thereof under such circumstances 
an offence by the enactment of this Ordinance the terms of which. 
follow closely the provisions of section 10 of the Post Office 
Amendment Act, 1935. 


Ordinance No. 15 of 1951: The Theatres and Dance Halls 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1951 
This Ordinance makes the several magistrates Licensing 
Authorities, authorises the cancellation or suspension of licences 
for good cause and gives a right of appeal to the Full Court from 
any decision of a Magistrate sitting as a Licensing Authority by 
a person aggrieved. 


Ordinance No. 18 of 1951: The Public Assistance Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance repeals and re-enacts the Poor Relief Ordinance 
with certain modifications mainly due to the change in designation 
from Poor Relief to Public Assistance. It is complementary to the 
Old Age Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance and results from the 
recommendations of the Committee which was appointed in May, 
1949, to consider and make recommendations to the Government 
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on the grant of old age pensions and public assistance, in so far 
as old age pensions are concerned. References to Poor Relief have 
been replaced by references to Public Assistance and the 
opportunity has been taken to delete section 5 of the Poor Relief 
Ordinance which incorporated the Central Poor Relief Board. 
This Board held no property and merely administered Government 
funds and its successor, the Central Public Assistance Board, will 
have similar functions. The section is therefore considered 
unnecessary. The remainder of the Ordinance is devoted to matters 
of minor detail. 


Ordinance No. 19 of 1951: The Old Age Pensions (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance implements the recommendations of a Committee 
which was appointed in May, 1949, to consider and make 
recommendations to the Government on the grant of old age 
pensions and public assistance in so far as old age pensions are 
concerned, and prescribes for an increase in pension and income 
limit and modifies the statutory conditions governing eligibility for 
pension. 


Ordinance No. 21 of 1951: The Jury (Amendment) Ordinance, 1951 

The income and property qualifications of persons eligible to 
serve as jurors were fixed in 1844 when the purchasing power of 
money was considerably higher than it was today, and, while 
serving to indicate to some extent educational fitness, they 
minimised the risk of the selection for jury service of persons 
lacking a sense of responsibility. Having regard to the present 
day value of money, it was felt that some adjustment in these 
qualifications, in so far as common jurors are concerned, was 
necessary if the purposes for which property qualifications 
are prescribed were not to be defeated and the object of this 
Ordinance was to provide accordingly. 


Ordinance No, 22 of 1951: The Income Tax (Amendment No. 2) 
Ordinance, 1951 
Under the provisions of section 10 (1) (a) of the Income Tax 
Ordinance, sums by way of interest paid by a person on money 
borrowed by him in acquiring his income are allowable deductions 
from chargeable income provided the income of the person who 
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receives or is entitled to receive the interest is exempt from income 
tax by virtue of section 8 of the Ordinance, or by virtue of any 
other Ordinance, or, his income not being so exempt, the interest 
is chargeable to tax as part of his income. Cases in which income 
is exempt from tax and under arrangements made under the Double 
Taxation Agreement concluded with the United Kingdom 
Government under section 47A of the Ordinance were therefore not 
covered and the purpose of clause 2 of this Ordinance was to bring 
such cases within the scope of the exemption. 

Section 33A of the Income Tax Ordinance inter alia imposes ca 
a person: — 

(a) who transfers property in trust with a provision 
for reversion of the corpus of the trust to himself or 
to persons to be determined at a future date, or witha 
prohibition on dealing with the trust property during 
his lifetime 

(b) who transfers property to a minor 

liability to tax on the income derived from the property as though 
the transfer had not been made, unless in the case of a transfer 
to a minor and after the period of minority has ceased, the 
Commissioner of Income Tax is satisfied that the transfer was not 
made for the purpose of avoiding tax. 

Clause 3 of this Ordinance makes similar provision in the case 
of transfer of income to a minor. 


Ordinance No. 25 of 1951: The Oil in Waters of the Colony 
Ordinance, 1951 
This Ordinance provides against the pollution of the waters in 


the harbours and beaches of the Colony by the discharge and/or 
escape of oil from vessels. 


Ordinance No. 27 of 1951: The Education Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance repeals and re-enacts with modifications the 
Education Ordinances. The main changes are (a) the introduction 
of provisions for the establishment, maintenance and administration 
of assisted community schools and (b) the alteration of the 
provision of the present law governing the employment and 
termination of the services of teachers attached to primary and 
intermediate schools. 
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Ordinance No. 28 of 1951: The Private Schools Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance replaces the Private Schools Ordinance. Under 
that Ordinance a private school which was not being conducted 
in accordance with the law could be ordered to be closed by a 
Magistrate but there was no provision requiring a proprietor of a 
private school to obtain permission for opening the school. This 
Ordinance makes such permission necessary and further provides 
against the employment of undesirable persons as teachers in 
private schools. 


Ordinance No. 34 of 1951: The Public Service Commission 
Ordinance, 1951 
This Ordinance provides for the transfer to the Public Service 
Commission of certain advisory functions which were hitherto 
exercised by the Executive Council and is in accordance with 
section 64 of the Trinidad and Tobago (Constitution) Order in 
Council, 1950. 


Ordinance No. 35 of 1951: The Port Services (Dues, Charges and 
Management) Ordinance, 1951 

This Ordinance (which is based on the recognised maritime 
principle that vessels which use and derive benefit from light- 
houses, buoys and beacons should bear the cost of them) provides 
for the collecting of light dues from ships calling at this Colony 
in order to defray the cost of the lighthouses, buoys and beacons 
which at present are paid for from public funds, 


It is proposed to levy the dues on the net registered tonnage 
of a vessel which is the method adopted in similar legislation which 
is in force in the United Kingdom, in certain British West Indian 
Colonies and also in other maritime countries. 


Ordinance No. 40 of 1951: The Sugar Industry Labour Welfare 
Committee (Incorporated) Ordinance, 1951 
This Ordinance incorporates the members of the Committee 
appointed to control and administer the Sugar Industry Labour 
Welfare Fund established under the Sugar Industry Special Funds 
Ordinance, 1948, so as to enable them to lend money from the 
Fund on the strength of mortgage of real or leasehold property. 
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Ordinance No. 41 of 1951: The Cement Industry (Developmen 
Ordinance, 1951 
This Ordinance provides for the grant of special concessions to 
persons able and willing to erect and operate cement factories 
in the Colony each capable of a minimum annual output of 
50,000 tons of standard cement. 


Ordinance No. 46 of 1951: The Solicitors (Amendment) Ordinance 
1951 

This Ordinance has become necessary because of the amendment 
to the Stamp Duty Ordinance abolishing the stamp duty payable 
by solicitors on their annual practising certificates, This Ordinance 
also authorises the Registrar of the Supreme Court to withhold the 
issue of an annual practising certificate until the annual subscription 
payable to the Trinidad Incorporated Law Society by a Solicitor 
has been paid, and relieves the Governor in Council of the duty 
of sanctioning an increase of the annual subscription beyond 
five dollars. 


- Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE: 

The Laws of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago as administered 
in the courts are the Common Laws of England, the doctrines of 
Equity and Statutes of general application of the Imperial 
Parliament which were in force in England on the 1st March, 1848, 
and are deemed to have been introduced into and enacted in the 
Colony as from that date, and local Ordinances contained in the 
1940 Revised Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and Tobago and 
such other Ordinances passed from year to year thereafter by the 
Legislature. 


The courts of the Colony are as follows : — 


The Supreme Court : 

This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a Chief 
Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges as 
the Governor shall from time to time appoint. The Chief Justice 
is the President of the Supreme Court and is designated the Chief 
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Justice of Trinidad and Tobago; the Senior Puisne Judge ranks 
next to the Chief Justice and is designated the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago; and the other 
Puisne Judges rank after the Senior Puisne Judge according to the 
dates of their respective appointments and are designated Puisne 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago. In this 
Court law and equity are concurrently administered and in it is 
vested all jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes, Lunacy, Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty, suits to establish legitimacy, &c. Its jurisdiction is 
exercised as nearly as possible in accordance with the practice and 
procedure for the time being in force in the High Court of Justice 
in England so far as such practice and procedure are not displaced 
by local Rules of Court. 


Civil actions and proceedings are almost invariably heard and 
determined by a single Judge. But there is provision for such 
matters to be tried by a jury. In such cases nine jurors form 
the array. 


Indictable offences are also tried by the Judges of this court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder 
when the number is increased to twelve. By order of the court a 
special jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or criminal 
(except indictments for treason or felony punishable with death) 
be empanelled. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of : — 

(i) The Full Court: To this Court appeals are brought 
from the decision of judges in the matters specified in 
the Judicature Ordinance. This court also hears appeals 
from the decisions of Magistrates under the Summary 
Courts Ordinance and of judges of the petty civil 
courts. It is sufficiently constituted by two judges but 
frequently consists of three. Where, owing to incapacity, 
only one judge is available, appeals under the Summary 
Courts Ordinances may be heard by a single judge. 

(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal: Persons convicted on 
indictment may appeal to this court as of right on any 
question of law and by leave of a judge on questions 
of fact and severity of sentence. Three judges constitute 
this court. 
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Petty Civil Courts : 

These are established in various parts of the Colony and hav 
jurisdiction to try civil matters where the cause of action does not 
exceed $240.00. They have no equitable jurisdiction and folow 
closely on the lines of the county courts in England. They ar 
presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the district. 


Magistrates’ Courts : 

They are counterparts of English police courts and exercise 
similar jurisdiction in criminal and quasi-criminal courts. 
Coroners’ Courts : 

This Court is presided over by a stipendiary magistrate of the 
district. Its function and procedure are similar to those of coroners 
in England except that it sits without a jury. 

Where, however, the matter for inquiry arises in his harbour 
a harbour master has all the powers and jurisdiction to discharge 
the duties of a coroner. 


West Indian Court of Appeal : 

This court is a superior court of record for the West Indian 
Colonies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
1919. It hears and determines appeals, so far as this Colony is 
concerned, from decisions of the Supreme Court in its avi 
jurisdiction in matters not specifically assigned’ to the Full Court. 
It is usually constituted by any three Chief Justices of the Colonies 
of Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and sits in the Colony from which the appeal 
comes. Where, however, the Chief Justice of the Colony in which 
the Court sits is unable for any cause to sit, the Governor of the 
Colony may appoint a person appearing to him to be duly 
qualified to sit instead of such Chief Justice, and hear the appeals 
to the Court. 


Its President and Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and 
Registrar respectively of Trinidad and Tobago. 


Barristers and Solicitors perform the same functions respectively 
in the Colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors have no right 
of audience in the Supreme Court except before a Judge in 
Chambers, and in matters under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance and the Bankruptcy Ordinance. 
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The Judges of the Supreme Court are ex-officio commissioners 
of Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the magistrate 
from time to time assigned for duty as such in the Island of 
Tobago is, in addition to the Judges of the Supreme Court, a 
commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for the Island of 
Tobago. 


All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the 
commissioners. 


POLICE : 

The police force is administered by a commissioner and comprises 
a deputy commissioner, an assistant commissioner, paymaster, 
25 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 38 inspectors, 
290 subordinate officers and 1,109 constables. It is an armed force 
charged with the preservation of the peace, the prevention and 
detection of crime and other infractions of the law, the suppression 
of interna] disturbances, and may be called out on military duty 
on proclamation by the Governor. The force is distributed 
throughout the Colony among 6 police divisions, containing a total 
of 62 stations. It operates a fleet of 84 vehicles of various types 
and makes and maintains a motor pool and garage at St. James 
barracks where transport is centred. It has a separate branch for 
criminal investigation, a security department, a marine branch, a 
depot for the training of recruits and for advance instruction and 
tefresher courses to members of the force, a band under the control 
of a director of music, and a mounted branch. During the year 
the fire brigade branch was constituted into a fire services depart- 
ment separate from the police and the traffic and communications 


branch transferred the duties of licensing motor vehicles to a 
civilian authority. 


The criminal investigation branch includes fingerprint, photo- 
graphic and modus operandi bureaux. In 1951, 3,890 fingerprint 
slips of first offemders were filed in the fingerprint registry as 
compared with 3,239 in 1950. A total of 80,706 classified finger- 
— of Persons Convicted of indictable crimes was recorded in 

* registry at the end of the year. The photographic bureau took 
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5,212 photographs during the year. The subjects photographed 
included scenes of serious crimes, fatal and serious accidents and 
discharged prisoners. The modus operandi bureau, which was 
started in 1947, keeps detailed records of criminals. The totd 
number of persons on record at the end of 1951 was 1,610. 


The marine branch which is equipped with 7 launches is 
tesponsible for the policing of the wharves and harbours. Crime 
within this area consists principally of the broaching of cargoes and 
to a lesser degree, of thefts of fishing equipment and outboard 
engines. By means of patrol launches constant supervision is 
exercised over shipping in the stream and a close watch is kept on 
transhipments of cargo. Special precautions are taken to prevent 
smuggling and illegal immigration. 


The training depot provides training for recruits and advanced 
and refresher courses for members of the force. In the course of 
the year, 112 recruits were trained. Of this number 75 were 
inhabitants of the Colony; the remainder were from the neighbouring 
West Indian islands and British Guiana. The training course 
includes instruction in wireless telegraphy, motor vehicle instruc- 
tions, swimming and cycling. 


The police band which is under the control of a director of 
music trained at Kneller Hall, comprises 26 bandsmen and six 
apprentices. The band gave regular public performances in the 
various squares of the city and rural areas. It fulfilled a total of 
258 engagements during the year. 





The mounted branch furnishes regular mounted patrols by 
day and night in Port-of-Spain and suburbs. It assists in preserving 
order at races and sports meetings and on occasions where crowds 
or large gatherings are assembled. 


Supplemental police are appointed by the Commissioner and 
are maintained by certain sugar estates and oil companies for the 
policing of their property. 


Special reserve police are maintained to assist the regular force 
as and when required. The actual strength in 1951 was 610— 
officers, 25 and other ranks, 585. 
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In the course of 1950, eighteen mobile patrol units equipped 
with the most up-to-date radio telephone equipment were introduced. 
Two of the units patrol the city by day and night and are ever 
ready to answer emergency calls. Fifteen units operate in 
San Fernando and rural areas, and one in the marine launch, 
Sea-gull. By dialling the number 999 members of the public are 
able to summon the police promptly to the scene, and in this way 
many immediate arrests are made. 


There were 23,492 registered motor vehicles compared with 
21,501 last year. A brief summary of the accident statistics for 
1950 is set out below, together with comparative details for the 
years 1949-1950. 














Accidents 1951 | 1950 1949 
| 
Total number of accidents ... ie «| 7,576 | 7,273 | 6,934 
Total number of persons killed aus ao 17 73 57 
Total number of persons injured Sua «| 2,839 | 2,234 | 2,329 


No. of vehicles licensed ae eee «| 18,679 | 17,033 | 15,224 
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PRISONS : 

The Prisons Department administers the following prisons and 
institutions: the Royal Gaol situated in a residential section of 
Port-of-Spain with accommodation for 210 male adults and 
38 female adults; the Carrera Convict Prison, an island prison 
about } mile from the mainland with accommodation for 340 male 
adults; Her Majesty’s Prison, Golden Grove, a new prison 16 miles 
from Port-of-Spain; the District Prison, Tobago, with 12 cells used 
only for prisoners serving very short sentences; District Prisons at 
Toco, Blanchisseuse, Cedros and Mayaro under the supervision of 
the Police (these prisons are seldom used); and the Youth Training 
Centre, also situated at Golden Grove with accommodation for 
190 lads between 16 to 21 years of age. All the prisons and also 
the Youth Training Centre have modern sanitation and electric 
lights installed. 


Prisoners are classified as follows:—(a) star class (normally 
first offenders); (b) special class (21-30 year age group. Two or 
more convictions); (c) ordinary class (recidivists). In addition there 
are:—first division (unconvicted prisoners, debtors and prohibited 
immigrants and second division (wife maintenance and affiliation 
arrears). All prisoners, male and female, serving sentences of 
imprisonment of over 30 days earn remission of sentence equal to 
one-third of total sentence. Forfeiture of remission for misconduct 
is calculated in days; the ‘‘marks system’’ is not in use. 


Roman Catholic, Church of England and _ non-Conformist 
Chaplains minister to the spiritual needs of the prison population. 
A Hindu priest attends to the needs of the East Indians. Daily 
school under the direction of two educational instructors is carried 
on at the Youth Training Centre and twice weekly at Carrera 
Prison. Schools are regularly inspected by an Inspector of Schools. 
There are libraries at all the prisons and the Youth Training Centre. 
Cinema shows are regular features of the educational programme. 
The members of the Ladies’ Visiting Committee visit the Female 
Prison regularly. 


The year under review was one of satisfactory progress. 
At Golden Grove a workshop was erected, an Officer’s dormitory 
recreation and dining rooms built, the fire-station re-built and the 
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administration building renovated and painted. Work at the Youth 
Training Centre made progress. A new block was constructed and 
the old one was used to accommodate young offenders on remand. 
In addition, a storeroom and a tool-room were erected and an 
extension made to the workshop. 


With effect from Ist January, 1951, two Welfare Officers to 
the Prisons Department were appointed. They replace the After- 
care Officer (a Salvation Army Officer) and their duties include the 
making of enquiries and writing of letters on behalf of prisoners 
while in prison. On discharge from prison, prisoners are given 
financial assistance and/or tools and every effort is made by the 
Welfare Officers to obtain employment for them. 


The number of persons in custody on 31st December, 1951, was 
1,145 as compared with 986 at the end of the previous year, the 
daily average for the year being 1,022 males and 34 females. 


The most prevalent offence for which males were committed to 
prison was offences against the property, and for females, offences 
against the ‘‘peace’’. 


During the year 20 males and 2 females were committed for 
debt or contempt of Court; 14 males paid on admission or during 
sentence and the females served their sentences. 145 males were 
committed for non-payment of wife maintenance or affiliation 
arrears; 13 paid the arrears during sentence. 1,530 males and 150 
females were committed to await trial; 210 males and 39 females 
were detained pending their deportation from the Colony. , 


The general state of health of the prison population was good. 
The diet was varied and well balanced. There were 6 deaths during 
the year and 8 executions (all males). Almost all trades were 
practised under the supervision of tradesmen prison officers. 
Building construction is being rapidly carried out at Golden Grove. 
Agricultural work is mostly confined to the Youth Training Centre. 
Discipline was well maintained and the general behaviour of 
prisoners was on the whole good. There were no occasions which 
necessitated the use of the ‘‘cat’’. Five escapes occurred. All were 
males, and all were recaptured. 
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Lads of the ‘16-21 year age group sentenced for periods of 
training are housed at the Youth Training Centre, Golden Grove. 
The discipline and well-regulated life at the Institution undoubtedly 
effects a change of character, and coupled with educational and 
instructive training, the boy should be better equipped to make a 
success at the end of his period of training. Organised games, 
indoor and outdoor, are a prominent feature in the curriculum. 
The total number of lads committed to the Institution during 1951 
was 299; of these 88 were subsequently ordered to serve sentences 
of detention, Ninety-eight per cent. were able to read and write 
and all were of West Indian origin. Two lads absconded from the 
Centre; they were both recaptured. For the six-year period 1946 
to 1951 the percentage of lads who benefited from the training 
given in the Centre was 87.18 per cent. 9.1 per cent. committed 
a further offence on discharge from the Centre and were sentenced 
to prison. 2.04 per cent. were committed to prison on more than 
one occasion. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 

Electricity was first used in Trinidad in 1886, a concession having 
been granted to a gentleman of Port-of-Spain to light the town 
and suburbs by means of electricity, but many changes have taken 
place since then. In 1937 by a Proclamation under the Trinidad 
Electricity Board Ordinance of 1935, a Government appointed 
Trinidad Electricity Board took over the whole of the undertaking 
(Electricity and Tramways) of the Trinidad Electric Company 
Limited who had been the Concessionaires since 1901 and whose 
franchise had actually expired in 1931. Under the provisions of 
the Trinidad Electric Board Ordinance of 1945 and the Port-of- 
Spain Corporation Ordinance of 1945, the whole of the undertaking 
of the Trinidad Electricity Board was divided as of 1st January, 
1946, between the City Council (Port-of-Spain Corporation 
Electricity Board) and Government (Trinidad and Tobago 
Electricity Commission). The Generating Plant at Wrightson Road 
and the Distribution System outside of the City of Port-of-Spain 
were transferred to the Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission 
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and the remainder of the undertaking to the Port-of-Spain 
Corporation Electricity Board. Thus, with the exception of the 
San Fernando Borough Council the Commission became, in 1946, 
the sole authority empowered to generate electricity for publx 
purposes and, except within the City of Port-of-Spain and the 
Borough of San Fernando, the sole authority for the distribution 
and sale of electricity for public purposes, in the Colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago. 


Government established the Trinidad and Tobago Electricity 
Commission as a corporate body to provide on a commercial basis 
a cheap and’ abundant supply of electricity for commercial, 
industrial and domestic use, the intention being that the under- 
taking, as far as practicable, should be operated neither at a profit 
nor at a loss. The Commission supplies electricity to the Port-ot- 
Spain Corporation ‘Electricity Board for distribution and sale 
within the City of Port-of-Spain. The Borough of San Fernando 
operates its own electricity department. Elsewhere the Commission 
distributes and sells electricity direct to the consumer, 


The Commission’s Port-of-Spain Power Station contains 
7.5 megawatts of steam turbine plant and 7.4 megawatts of diesel 
plant. The installation of a further 5 megawatt steam set 
commenced in 1951. Work also proceeded on the Penal Station 
which is designed for an ultimate capacity of 30 megawatts, 
although the first installation will consist of a 5 megawatt set. [he 
two Stations will be connected by a 66 KV transmission line. 


During 1951, 51,000 megawatt hours were generated and 4,000 
megawatt hours were purchased from Trinidad Leaseholds Pointe- 
a-Pierre Station. Of these 27,000 megawatt hours or 49 per cent. 
of the total were supplied to the Port-of-Spain Corporation 
Electricity Board and 28,000 megawatt hours or 51 per cent. of 
the total were used in the Commission’s area of supply. The 
number of units used a year by the average domestic consumer 
has increased from 900 units in 1943 to 1,800 units in 1951. There 
was an increase of 30 per cent. over 1950 in the number of units 
sold on the industrial tariff. These increases all occurred in the 
existing areas supplied by the Commission as the shortage of 
generating plant made it impossible to commence giving supplies 
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* tomewareas. The increase over the corresponding figures for 1950 
was 12} per cent. for Port-of-Spain and 16} per cent. tor the 
Commission’s area of supply. 


WATERWORKS 
The Central Water Distribution Authority established by the 
Central Water Distribution Authority Ordinance, 1944, No. 6 of 
144, is a body corporate charged under the provisions of 
its enabling Ordinance with the responsibility of distributing the 
available water supplies of the Colony in certain specified areas 
alled distribution areas and the levying and collection of water 
~ tates and charges in respect thereof. The Central Authority may 
supply water through public standpipes or in bulk or otherwise by 
means of services either within a distribution area or outside the 
distribution areas. In the exercise of its powers and the performance 
of its duties the Central Authority conforms with any general or 
special directions given to it by the Governor in Council. 


During the year under review the Central Authority controlled 
and maintained the water distribution arrangements in 18 distri- 
bution areas proclaimed under the provisions of the Ordinance. 
The distribution system consisted of 27 service reservoirs of 
a combined storage capacity of 13,101,900 gallons feeding 2,503 
public standpipes, 222 fire hydrants and 12,483 private services 
through 260 miles of distributing’ mains of various sizes. 


Apart from the routine maintenance operations of painting and 
sterilizing the service reservoirs, flushing of mains, cleaning and 
painting of valves and valve boxes, scraping and painting of 
sections of mains above ground, upkeeping of reservoir compounds, 
tepairing and keeping public standpipes in a state of good repair, 
the Central Authority undertook the work of installing 780 private 
house supplies, repairing over 600 bursts and leaks on distributing 
Mains throughout the system and the resiting of 5 public stand- 
Pipes, Other works performed by the Central Authority included 
an alteration of the distribution system in the San Juan-Laventille 
area in order to enable the Morvant Estate of the Planning and 
Housing Commission to be fed off the trunk main, and the laying 
of about 7,669 feet of mains to accommodate 8 additional public 
standpipes. 
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The Central Authority completed the following extensions during 
1951 :— 


Quantity 
Distribution Area Locality Pipe laid 
D’abadie-Tacarigua ...St. Augustine Circular Road, 1,000’ 
Monte Grande 
D’abadie-Tacarigua ...Watts Trace, Curepe ... see 2,170' 
San Juan-Laventille ...Dorota and other Streets, 515” 
Laventille 


In addition, the following extensions of the existing distribution 
system effected by the Works and Hydraulics Department were 
handed over to the Central Authority for maintenance and contro 
under the provisions of Ordinance No. 6 of 1944:— 


No. of 
Distribution Area Locality Quantity of additional 
pipe laid public standpipa 
Sangre Grande ++-Toco Road 9,800’ 8 
Sangre Grande ++-Toco Road ace 18,340" 14 


Two 20,000 gallon storage tanks were also installed by the Works 
and Hydraulics at Icacos (Distribution Area of Cedros) and La Lune 
(Distribution Area of Moruga) and handed over to the Centn! 
Authority for maintenance as part of the distribution system. 


The Central Authority is required to obtain its water for sale 
or distribution from the Government waterworks under and 
in accordance with the provisions of the Waterworks and Water 
Conservation Ordinance, 1944, and cannot otherwise obtain water 
for sale or distribution except with the approval of the Governor in 
Council. In accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance 
3,004,286,034 gallons of water were purchased from the Works 
and Hydraulics Department, the Arima Borough Council and the 
San Fernando Borough Council during the year. This represents 
an average daily supply of 8,230,919 gallons or an increase of 
240,825 gallons in comparison with the figure for 1950. Bulk 
supplies were delivered to the Port-of-Spain City Council 
(495,797,900 gallons); Port-of-Spain Wharves (49,889,246 gallons); 
Arima Borough Council (70,704,000 gallons); San Fernando 
Borough Council (357,690,000 gallons); Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 
(5,008,900 gallons) under the terms of special agreements. The 
total quantity of 979,249,216 gallons sold to bulk consumers fell 
short of the 1950 figure by 37,612,237 gallons. Reduced amounts | 
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taken by the San Fernando Borough Council and the Port-of-Spain 
City Council and the deactivation of the local U.S. Military 
installations were principally responsible for the decrease, The 
following comparative table of analysis illustrates the position : — 
AMOUNTS PURCHASED 

















Quantities Daily Average 
Source of Supply 
1950 1951 1950 1951 
Department of 
Works and 
Hydraulics 2,906,855,894 | 2,991,449,884 | 7,963,988 | 8,195,753 
US, Authorities 161,005 _ 441 - 
Arima Borough 
Council rs 265,400 373,750* 727 1,023 
San Fernando 
Borough Council 9,102,200 12,462,400f 24,938 34,143 
2,916,384,499 | 3,004,286,034 | 7,990,094 | 8,230,919 











* Re-sold to Central Authority for distribution to Maturita. 
t Re-sold to Central Authority for distribution to St. Joseph Village. 


AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED 





Name of Consumer 





Port-of-Spain 
City Council 


Port-of-Spai 
Woe 
Arima Boro 
Council ee 


San Fernando 
Borough Council 


Trinidad 


Leaseholds Ltd. ... 


Distri 


Administration ... 























Quantities Daily Average 

1950 1951 1950 1951 
511,196,600 | 495,797,900 | 1,400,539 | 1,358,350 
46,412,623 49,889,246 127,158 136,682 
64,673,300 70,704,000 177,187 193,709 
390,366,000 | 357,690,000 | 1,069,496 | 979,972 
3,761,100 5,008,900 10,304 13,723 
451,830 159,170 _— 436 
1,016,861,453 979,249,216 — 2,682,872 








x 











tat mous 
We) 
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There were no severe or prolonged dry season water shortazes 
in any of the distribution areas during the year, but there is still 
urgent need to develop additional sources of supply in order to 
meet the increased demand. Another well at Penal was brought 
into production by the Department of Works and Hydraulics and 
has helped in some measure to relieve the Naparima Service Rext- 
voir further of its overload, but additional supplies of water are 
required to cope fully with the demands of the area. In the Northen 
areas, the supply to the Carenage-Diego Martin area fell short of the 
needs of the population and the Central Authority was constrained 
to introduce the system of locking off the supply at the reservoir 
at regular intervals in order to allow a reserve to accumulate {or 
distribution. Efforts were made to solve the difficulty by negotiating 
with the Port-of-Spain City Council for an exchange of the Wells 
at Docksite for those at Diego Martin. In certain sections of the 
San Juan-Laventille and the D’Abadie-Tacarigua distribution 
areas which included premises hitherto supplied by the Port-of- 
Spain City Council, the mains proved to be too small to accommo 
date the heavy demands on them and water shortage resulted at 
certain periods of the day. In order to prevent the situation from 
deteriorating, the Central Authority decided to suspend the grant 
of additional house connections in the areas concerned until ihe 
water supply position could be improved. 


The Central Authority is empowered to meter any water supply 
connected to a distributing main, and on the advice of th: 
Consulting Engineers, Messrs. Howard Humphreys and Sons, has 
adopted the policy of universal metering of private house supplies. 
but it has not yet been possible to implement this policy fully 
owing to lack of funds and the restriction of imports of further 
supplies of meters from Canada and the United States of America 
on the ground of conservation of hard currency. However, spar 
parts for meters costing $11,504.89 were imported during the year 
and 475 meters were repaired. In addition 63 meters were installed. 
372 replaced and 11 disconnected. At 31st December, 1951, there 
were 6,072 meters in the ground. 


The Central Authority again co-operated with the Government 
Water Waste Prevention Committee in its ‘Water Week’’ publicity 
campaign. The Committee has as its terms of reference the 
organising and sponsoring of an annual campaign against waste 
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of water, The Central Authority took the opportunity to remind 
consumers of its free re-washering service and to appeal to them 
to report all defective fittings, &c. as promptly as possible. The 
opportunity was also taken to intensify patrols of the distribution 
system and to undertake a house to house inspection programme. 


The Central Authority is empowered to fix the general water 
rates and water service rates applicable to the period Ist January 
to 3lst December (both dates inclusive) of each year, subject to 
the approval of the Governor in Council, but there was no 
alteration of rates in 1951. 


The Central Authority’s draft estimates of Revenue and 
Expenditure for the year 1951 showed a gross revenue of $550,266 
as against an expenditure of $796,132. A statement of principal 
items under these two heads is furnished hereunder : — 


Expenditure 
Salaries ... ee as ss $175,771 
Purchase of Water Bae «» 341,837 
Wages ... os aie és 56,208 
Reserves ae eae a 29,962 
Allowances ie as oa 37,572 
Debt Charges six aa ae 59,655 
Operating Expenses rt ie 42,255 
Revenue 
General Water Rate at ... 220,000 
Water Service Rate ae nih 23,000 
Meter Charges... its -» 175,000 
Bulk Sales és as --. 108,000 


The Central Authority consists of not less than seven members 
who are appointed by the Governor and hold office during the 
Governor’s pleasure. Every member automatically vacates his 
office after he has held it for two years but is eligible for 
te-appointment. During the year the term of office of Mr. George 
de Nobriga as member of the Central Authority expired, but he 
was re-appointed to membership for a further period of 2 years 
by the Governor. Councillor Eric C. Crawford, Mayor of 
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San Fernando, was appointed by His Excellency the Governor to 
fill the vacant membership caused by the ineligibility of the 
Honourable Roy Joseph, Minister of Education and Sacial Services 
for further service as member of the Central Authority. The 
Honourable Edwin Duval, elected member for St. George West 
and Mr. C. C. Abidh were appointed to act for Mr. E. V. Wharton, 
C.B.E. and Mr. George de Nobriga, respectively, during their 
absence from the Colony. 


At 31st December, 1951, the composition of the Authority was 
as follows: —M. Aldwin Maillard, Esq., 0.B.E., J.P. (Chairman; 
E. V. Wharton, Esq., C.B.E., George de Nobriga, Esq., James 
Forbes, Esq., Councillor Eric Crawford, Mayor of San Fernando; 
the Director of Works and Hydraulics (ex-officio), and the Deputy 
Accountant General (ex-officio). 


Subject to appropriate provision having been made in the 
approved estimates, the Central Authority may appoint, at such 
remuneration and on such terms and conditions as it may think 
fit, such officers as may be necessary for the efficient exercise of its 
powers and performances of its duties. At 31st December, 1951, 
the staff of the Authority consisted of 50 salaried officers, 
8 temporary officers and 145 service employees. The Secretary to 
the Central Authority resumed duties on 23rd November, 1951, 
after completing a course of studies for one year in waterworks 
administration and practice at the Birmingham Water Department 
under the egis of the Civil Service Scholarship Scheme. 


In order to ensure that the pension rights of civil servants on 
transfer to the service of the Central Authority and officers with 
pensionable status derived from prior Water Authorities are 
preserved, the Central Authority arranged for the publication of 
a notice in the Royal Gazette declaring certain officers under the 
Central Authority to be pensionable. Rules were also made by the 
Governor-in-Council under the provisions of the Ordinance to 
provide for the apportionment between Government and the 
Central Water Distribution Authority of the expenditure on 
pensions, gratuities or other allowances in respect of retired officers 
who have served both with the Government and the Central Water 
Distribution Authority. 
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DEPARTMENT OF WORKS AND HYDRAULICS 

With the commencement of the Colony’s Five Year Economic 
Programme in 1951, there was considerable activity within the 
Works and Hydraulics Department, as is evidenced by the following 
table which sets out the expenditure for 1951, and for comparison, 
that of the preceding years : — 

















Head of | 
i 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 
| 
| 
$ i $ $ $ 
Emoluments and 371,002 | 603,027 803,433 | 871,426 
Recurrent \ | 
Expenditure aad 3,257,803 | 4,003,456 4,270,527 | 5,365,718 
Extraordinary 
Expenditure one 1,425,433 1,932,493 2,545,052 1,906,863 
Development. | 
Schemes 2,538,306 1,574,954 2,709,486 3,668,675 
Torars on 7,592,544 | 8,113,930 | 10,328,498 | 11,812,682 





The increase in expenditure was not due wholly to additional 
work, as an appreciable proportion was due to increased costs of 
labour and materials. Much new work was initiated, however, and 
this will be reflected in the next and succeeding years. 


Administration :-— 

Difficulty was again experienced in obtaining qualified and 
experienced technical staff, and some works had to be held in 
abeyance until their recruitment. 


During the year there were three new appointments to the senior 
staff but the services of four officers were lost through retirement 
and death. There is fortunately not the same difficulty in recruit- 
ment to the junior staff, which was increased by seven officers. 
With the many scholarships and study courses now being granted 
by Government, a very intelligent, capable and ambitious young 
officer is now coming forward. 
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Technology :— 

The scheme for the training of student engineers within the 
Works and Hydraulics Department continued satisfactorily during 
the year. Of the original twelve students, two have been granted 
university courses in the United Kingdom, one was dismissed and 
the remaining nine sat for the Joint Section A Examination of the 
Institution of Civil] Engineers in 1952, 


The nine students were given every opportunity during the day 
to study a correspondence course recommended by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and were assisted by a full-time tutor, who is 
a university graduate. Lectures were also given to them on five 
evenings each week by various experts in the subjects prescribed 
for the examinations which they have to sit. 


Visits to major works under construction were also arranged, 
and they were given every opportunity to attend meetings of the 
local branch of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The students 
have been paid by Government throughout their training, and 
during 1951 received $109 (approximately £22) per month. 


Supply of Plant and Materials :— 

Supplies of both plant and materials were difficult during the 
year under review, and this slowed up some of the development 
projects requiring products fabricated in steel. 


The value of unallocated stores purchased and issued during 
the past three years is shown in the table below: — 








| 
1949 | 1950 1951 
| i) 
| 
$ $ $ 
Stores purchased Be -{ 1,731,507 | 1,255,758 1,994,421 
Stores issued ... is v{ 1,767,146 | 1,312,725 1,535,400 





Roads and Bridges :— 

The roads in the Colony come under three broad headings—main 
roads and local roads under the control of the Works and 
Hydraulics Department, and local roads under contro] of the local 
toad boards. All roads are maintained in as good order as possible 
with the funds provided, but exceptionally heavy rains during the 
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year (over 13.92 inches fell in F ebruary alone) caused Many severe 
landslips and much flooding, and it was not Possible to restore all 
the damage before the end of the year, 


Trinidad is fortunate in having the world-famed Pitch Lake 
Within its confines, and much of the raw pitch is used on its roads. 


Buildings :-— 
Government owns approximately 1,500 buildings, and further 
efforts were made during the year to improve the standard of 


Building costs continue to rise steeply, in spite of austerity in 
design and economy of materials. Experiments with local materials 
only, e.g. stabilised soil blocks, timber, &c., have been made, but 
to date little or no reduction in expenses has been effected thereby, 
when account is taken of the heavy maintenance costs, 


Work continued on the 500 bed San Fernando Hospital which 
has been designed as an earthquake proof structure in reinforced 


This project, which is due to be completed in 1953, was designed 
by Messrs. W. H. Watkins and Partners, FF.R.I.B.A, and is being 
built by a local firm of contractors, Messrs, Ash and Watson Ltd. 


The following buildings were designed by the Architectural 
Branch of the Works and Hydraulics Department, and completed 
or begun during the year. The majority have been built by direct 


(4) Block of four flats for Government officers, St. Ann’s, 
(>) Fifteen quarters for Government Officers, 

(c) Primary school at EI Socorro for 600 Pupils. 

(4) Primary school at Santa Flora for 450 pupils. 
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(e) Secondary school at Barataria (The school includes a 
science laboratory, domestic science block and handicraft 
centre). 

(f) New block for Government Printer. 

(g) Extension to Works and Hydraulics office to house 
Economic Programme staff. 

(h) Post Office, Tacarigua. 

() Post Office, Moriah, Tobago. 

(j) Police Station, Cumuto. 


In addition, the Architectural Branch was engaged during the 
year on the design of a new block of Government offices in Treasury 
Street, a technical college at San Fernando and extensive additions 
and alterations to the St. Ann’s Mental Hospital, and many other 
smaller projects. 


Water Supply :-— 


The Department of Works and Hydraulics is generally responsible 
for the winning of water in the Colony, supplying water in bulk 
to the Central Water Distribution Authority, the City of Port-of- 
Spain and the Borough of San Fernando, who are responsible for 
the distribution of the water to the public. The water is derived 
from impounding reservoirs and deep wells, and during 1951. 
8.791 million gallons of water per day were won and distributed 
to the population. Careful control over filtration and sterilisation 
of the water was maintained by the Water Biologist, and over 
4,193 samples of water were given chemical, bacteriological 
or biological examination in the laboratory during the year. 


All existing mains and installations were maintained in as good 
condition as possible, and in addition over 50,000 lineal feet of 
water mains of various diameters with balancing tanks, standpipes, 
&c., were laid throughout the island as extensions to the existing 
system. 


Work continued on the Hillsborough Water Scheme, Tobago, 
and the construction of the treatment plant, designed to filter 
850,000 gallons of raw water per day. It is anticipated that the 
scheme will be completed early in 1952, 
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Messrs. Howard Humphreys and Sons, Consulting Engineers to 
Government, submitted a revised report on the island-wide water 
scheme during the year. Their report and recommendations were 
accepted and orders were placed in the United Kingdom for pipes 
and pipe fittings, &c. Mr. Hugh Dixon, a member of the firm, was 
expected to visit the Colony again early in 1952. 


It is sad to relate that Mr. Guy Howard Humphreys, Consultant 
to Messrs. Howard Humphreys and Sons, passed away during 1951. 
He had visited Trinidad many times on behalf of his firm, and 
had a very intimate knowledge of Trinidad’s potential water 
sources, and its water supply difficulties, and will be sorely missed. 


The Works and Hydraulics Department continued to explore 
every avenue possible to bring additional sources of water into 
supply in order to tide over the inevitable gap before the island- 
wide Scheme is completed. The daily supply of water in 1951 was 
over 370 thousand gallons more than in 1950. 


Drainage and Irrigation :— 

Rainfall during 1951 was 108.65 inches compared with 
78.93 inches in 1948, 78.73 inches in 1949, and 94.73 inches in 
1950. Bridges were damaged and the yield of rice in Caroni and 
other areas was reduced, but, on the whole, the Caroni Irrigation 
Scheme was maintained as satisfactorily as was possible. 


Twenty-nine automatic rain gauge recorders and 160 pot gauges 
were in operation during the year, and full records were taken. 
These will be of inestimable value in the future in assisting in the 
design of hydraulics structures, 


Three major river improvement schemes were started during the 
year, but owing to the extremely heavy rainfall, progress was slow. 
These schemes, when completed, will reduce flooding experienced 
at present from the Maraval, Diego Martin and Mallick Rivers. 


Other Activities :— 

The Mechanical Branch is still understaffed and in consequence 
tepair and maintenance of the many hundreds of pieces of 
machinery in daily use in the Works and Hydraulics Department, 
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was not carried out, as quickly as was required. Changes in 
personnel towards the end of the year, however, led to an improve- 
ment and it is hoped this will continue. 

More machines are being brought into use every year, and a 
strong mechanical branch is essential if the wheels are to be kept 
rolling. 

The Works and Hydraulic Department controls 13 quarnes from 
which stone is worked and crushed to the various sizes required 
for roadmaking and concrete. During 1951 approximately 125,000 
cubic yards of stone were taken out. The Quarry Manager is also 
responsible for the operation of a precast concrete factory which 
turns out inverts, slabs and other precast concrete units. 

A large furniture workshop is operated employing about 
70 operatives, which turns out furniture for quarters, Government 
offices, schools and hospitals. 


BROADCASTING : 

Under an agreement negotiated with Government, the Trinidad 
Broadcasting Company, Limited, operates a transmitting station 
known on the air as ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’. The station registered 
as VP4RD, operates on three frequencies (1295, 9625 and 1330 
kilocycles) and broadcasts continuously from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
each day. 

Under the terms of the concession granted to the Company, 
Government is entitled to use 90 minutes per day for Government 
broadcasts, but this facility had been only partially utilized. To 
make greater use of its ‘‘air-time’’, Government appointed a 
Broadcasting Officer in June, 1950 to undertake the necessary 
script writing and production. A total of 178 programmes was 
presented in 1951 as compared with 83 in 1950. A daily five-minute 
period for Government notices and announcements was also 
introduced during the year. Government broadcasts are controlled 
by a special committee on which the Information Officer serves 
as the chief executive. 

Radio Distribution (Trinidad), Limited, a subsidiary of the 
Trinidad Broadcasting Company, Limited, operates an extensive 
rediffusion system in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando, San Juan and 
other thickly populated areas. Patrons of Rediffusion pay only 
a small subscription and have a choice of two programmes. 
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Chapter 11: Communications 


The Colony is connected with the British Isles, Europe, North 
and South America, the other West Indian Islands, Africa, Asia 
and Australia by British and foreign steamships. 


The voyage by sea both to London and to Halifax takes between 
ten and fourteen days and to New York four to five days. Modern 
aviation has placed Trinidad within shorter travelling time to the 
points mentioned, the service between Trinidad and New York 
taking 12} hours and between Trinidad and London 32 hours. 


Other external communications are maintained : — 
(a) by cable and wireless; 
(5) by Government wireless stations in Trinidad and in 
Tobago. 


Internal communications comprise : — 
(a) Government coastal steamer to and around Tobago; 
(2) small sailing coastal vessels; 
(c) railway service in Trinidad; 
(d) telegraph system worked with the railway; 
(e) telephone systems in Trinidad and Tobago; 
(f) inland postal system on up-to-date lines; 
(g) motor vehicles of all kinds; 
(h) main and local roads, maintained in as good condition 
as possible. 


SHIPPING 


Situated as it is at the hub of the Americas, Trinidad is well 
served by steamship lines. Port-of-Spain, the capital, is the busiest 
harbour in the West Indies. The net registered tonnage of shipping 
entering and leaving the Colony during the year 1951 totalled 
13,123,704 as cornpared with 10,859,396 during the previous year, 


nora of 2,264,308 tons. The number of vessels rose by 506 
/O1L, 


oo of vessels, both ocean-going and coastal, berthed 
‘en 8's Wharf and the open wharves was 1,272 aggregating 
se sk tons net register during the year 1951, while in 1950 the 

of vessels was 1,321 aggregating 1,942,506 tons net register. 
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The total tonnage of goods imported into and exported and 
transhipped from the Colony during the year was 12,648,613 as 
compared with 10,108,052 for the previous year, an increase ot 
2,540,561 tons. 


During the year a committee was appointed by Government to 
investigate the Coastal Steamers and Islands Launches services and 
advise on ways and means for reducing their annual deficits. An 
amendment to the Port Services (Dues, Charges and Management) 
Ordinance introduced the raising of light dues with effect from the 
24th November, 1951. The Port Registration Scheme continues to 
work smoothly and satisfactorily, providing steady work for 
registered workers. 


RAILWAYS 


The Trinidad Government Railway has a route mileage ot 
118 miles and a track mileage of 153 miles, including sidings. Three 
regular trains are operated daily each way between Port-of-Spain 
and all termini. In addition, frequent suburban trains are 7m 
serving the residential districts of Tunapuna, St. Augustine, 
St. Joseph and San Juan. The number of passengers carried by 
the railway in 1951 was about 4,450,000—some 700,000 more than 
in 1950. 


Regular goods trains are provided on all lines and in addition, 
special trains give service to each sugar factory daily during the 
crop season. 


The railway ancillary services provide omnibus connections 
between railway termini and various outlying points on the coasts 
of the island. A number of inland areas are also served by these 
facilities. The number of passengers carried in 1951 was 5,750,000 
as compared with 5,270,000 in 1950. 


An ancillary goods service is also operated. The collection ot 
delivery of goods is arranged, as required. Regular goods services 
are run by road to Blanchisseuse and Cedros. Goods services are 
also operated in Tobago. 


The telegraph system, though primarily for railway operation, 
is also the only commercial telegraph system in the Colony and 
use is made of this service by the public. The low rate of one cent 
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per word has not been altered for many years, and there has been 
no large increase in the use of this means of communication. The 
commercial traffic during the year was 5,963 messages. Depart- 
mental messages for the same period amounted to 274,616. 


The Railway and its ancillary services continued to operate at 
a loss during 1951. This was due to a combination of intractable 
factors, the principal being fierce taxi competition, the payment of 
increased wage rates to daily paid employees and heavy expenditure 
on the reconditioning of vehicles. 


AVIATION 

During the year 1951 the Colony continued to witness and bear 
the steady development of civil aviation. Eight airlines, as indicated 
below, maintained scheduled operations through Piarco Airport. 


British West Indian Airways reduced their fleet of aircraft to 
two Lockheed Lodestars and six Vickers Vikings and re-scheduled 
their services in the Caribbean, in an effort to achieve improved 
efficiency with economy. The Jamaica-Nassau-Miami service is now 
Tun on charter to British Overseas Airways Corporation and the 
company commenced a service to Martinique and Guadeloupe 
following authority obtained from the French Government. The 
problem of introducing services to the smaller of the Leeward and 
Windward Islands has not yet been solved. 


Pan American Airways maintained their extensive operations in 
this area. The company increased by one flight per week their 
Strato-cruiser New York-Buenos Aires service and introduced 
Miami and Haiti as stops on their flights through Venezuela. 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana reintroduced a second service 
(Martin 202) between Venezuela and Trinidad. This service 
operates five times weekly in addition to their daily DC3 service. 


K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) maintained their five times a 
week services to Curacao, Aruba and Paramaribo. 


Trans Canada Airlines enjoyed good tourist business with their 
weekly flight from Canada — via Bermuda and Barbados. This 
flight is doubled during seasons of increased southern traffic. 





Se 
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Saint Vincent Government Air Service is the Trinidad-Sain 
Vincent twice-weekly service now operated by the Saint Vincent 
Government with an aircraft chartered from British Guiana 
Airways. This service also has weekly flights to Grenada, Barbados 
and Dominica, and a trip to British Guiana, for monthly major 
inspection of the aircraft. 


Aerovias Brasit, the Brazilian designated Airline, now maintain 
a twice weekly DC4 service on the route Buenos Aires-Sao Paulo- 
Rio-Recife-Belem-Port-of-Spain-Caracas-Miami as an improvement 
to their former Rio-Miami (DC3) service. 


Aerolineas Argentinas (the Argentine designated Air Carrier) was 
granted ‘‘traffic rights’’ in the Colony on their weekly (DC6} 
service on the International route — Buenos Aires-Rio-Trinidad- 
Havana-New York. 

Non-scheduled flights were operated on an East-West route 
(Southern Europe—Western Caribbean) mainly by the following 
airlines : — 


British Guiana Airways... (British) 
Iberia ees ei eee (Spanish) 
Avianca ... 225 aoe (Colombian) 
Cubana ... ae eos (Cuban) 


During 1951, the total number of civil aircraft movements 
amounted to 12,214. 98,270 passengers, 385,698 Ib. mail and 
1,805,485 Ib. cargo were handled. 


Piarco Airport, the Colony’s International Customs Airport, 
from which is operated the centre of the Piarco Flight Information 
Region, was maintained as a ‘‘Sanitary Aerodrome’’. The airport 
was in continuous operation providing immigration, customs, 
port health and meteorological services. Proposals are being studied 
to raise the airport to the standard of an ‘‘anti-amary] aerodrome’. 

No important structural changes were made to the Piarco 
administration building which is a wooden structure kept in a good 
state of repair. A hotel, the Bel Air Hotel, was completed towards 
the end of the year and provides accommodation for about 
70 guests. This new feature has added yet another facility to air- 
passengers landing in Trinidad. 
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The completion of the extension of the main runway from 7,010 

- to 7,810 feet was effected. Also provided, was a consolidated 

_ gravelled overrun of 200 feet. This runway is now brought 

to intemational standards except for the electrical contact lighting 

on the additional 800 feet, which will soon be installed. Sodium 

approach lights on Runway 10 which became inoperative during 
1950 were repaired and brought back into operation. 


Aerodrome control frequencies 118.3 mcs. (Transmitting) and 
_ 118.3 mes., 6515 kcs. and 6210 kcs. (Receiving) were discontinued 
in mid-February and as a result the Primary VHF frequency 
118.1 mcs, (Transmitting and Receiving) and HF frequency 
3105 kes. were used both for aerodrome and approach controls. 


A new Committee known as the Piarco Liaison Committee was 
set up for the purpose of helping operating agencies and Govern- 
meat departments at the airport to solve their domestic problems. 


Meteorological services at Piarco were operated by the Air 
Ministry Meteorological Service up to October, 1951, when the 
newly formed British Caribbean Meteorological Services assumed 
complete responsibility. 


Crown Point Airport at Tobago continues as a secondary Customs 
Airport. The boundaries of the airfield were re-defined and 
administrative control passed on to the Department of Civil 
Aviation, 

The Government emergency strip at Toco remained open for 
use while the private strip at Exchange, Chaguanas, was in constant 
use by the Trinidad Light Aeroplane Club, its owner, 


The Director of Civil Aviation attended two meetings sponsored 
by the I.C.A.O. at Buenos Aires. They were the SAM /SAT 
meeting commencing on 30th October and an FAL meeting 
commencing on 21st November. On both occasions the Director of 
Civil Aviation represented this Colony as adviser to the United 
Kingdom delegation. 


The Colony’s Facilitation (FAL) Committee met during the year 
and discussed several domestic matters, in an effort to facilitate 
international air transport in this area as far as possible. 
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POSTAL 
The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are head 
Post Offices at San Fernando and at Scarborough, Tobago. There 
were 158 Departmental Post Offices and Postal Agencies through- 
out the Colony. A Departmental Office was opened at Diego Martin 
on the 15th January, 1951. During the year new postal agencies 
were opened at Maracas, Kelly Village, Cocoyea, Fishing Pond, 
Plum Mitan, Guaico Tamana, Timital, Felicity and Piparo. 


The distribution of inland mails continued to be effected through 
contract services which throughout the year were satisfactorily 
operated. It was necessary to suspend the mail service to Guaico 
Tamana during the latter part of November as the access road 
was damaged by heavy rain. Temporarily, mails for the district 
were delivered at the Upper Guaico Agency until normal services 
were re-established on the 3rd December, 1951. External mail 
services by air and steamer were regularly maintained. 


There were 49 Departmental Offices which transacted all classes 
of Postal, Money Order and Savings Bank business. Six Sub-Offices 
and 24 Postal Agencies, in addition to the usual Postal facilities, 
issue and pay Postal Orders. Money Orders to the value of 
$2,011,772.48 were issued during 1951, as compared with 
$2,133,134.56 during 1950. 


Estimated number of letters, post cards, and printed papers 
(excluding Air Mail) dealt with were as follows: — 


1950 1951 

Inland... «9,362,500 7,807,468 
Outwards : 

United Kingdom... 143,700 137,484 

United States 

of America ... 116,500 101,833 

Canada nee 27,700 28,417 

Other Places a 143,000 142,460 
Inward : 

United Kingdom... 686,800 680,900 


Other Places... 990,500 1,002,485 
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The estimated number of Airmail letters dealt with during the 
past three years is as follows: — 


Year Despatched Received Transit Total 

199 ... .. 4,083,088 3,496,884 1,961,647 9,541,619 
1950... . 4,300,000 3,700,000 390,500* 8,390,500 
1951... ws 4,576,000 4,594,000 462,600* 9,632,600 


*Figures for open Transit Mail alone included. 


Services valued at $43,514 were rendered free to other Govern- 
ment Departments during the year as compared with $67,722 for 
the year 1950. 


WIRELESS SERVICES 

Four wireless stations are maintained by Government at 
Port-of-Spain, Piarco, North Post and Tobago. From Port-of- 
Spain radiotelegraph circuits are in operation with Venezuela, 
Paramaribo, Guadeloupe and Tobago. North Post is the coast 
station for maintaining radiotelegraph communication with ships 
at sea and is open continuously. An experimental marine radio- 
telephone watch was set up during the year with a view to establish- 
ing a new marine service in 1952. The Tobago wireléss station 
maintains radiotelegraph communication with Port-of-Spain and 
tadiotelephone communication with the Cable and Wireless station 
at Caroni. This station is connected to the Tobago Telephone 


System. 


The Government aeronautical wireless station which is 
located at Piarco maintains communication with the following 
points, Jamaica, Nassau, Bermuda, Curacao, Paramaribo, 
Maiquetia and Puerto Rico. The amount of traffic handled by this 
station has continued to increase. A considerable proportion of 
this traffic is in connection with the Air Ministry’s meteorological 
service at Piarco although several private airlines make use of the 
facilities. A radiotelephone channel is made available for the use of 
the Control tower and ground to air guard is maintained. United 
States weather broadcasts are also copied at Piarco and passed to 
the meteorological office. A twenty-four hours service is maintained 
through the Tourist Board’s travel office at Piarco and is made 
available for the acceptance of civilian telegrams and radiotelegrams 
at the airport. 
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A remote receiving point was set up at Sea Lots (near Port-of- 
Spain) in connection with a radiotelephone service to be instituted 
between Trinidad and Venezuela. This station will also assist the 
present Trinidad and Tobago Service. 


The London Press Service transmissions were copied throughout 
the year and passed to local newspapers. Experimental Hell- 
schreiber transmissions of this service were continued. 


Cable and Wireless (W.I.) Ltd. Services 

Operated by the Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Limited in 
association with Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., is a radio- 
phone service linking Trinidad with Tobago, Barbados and other 
West Indian islands, British Guiana, the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico (direct and via Miami), Panama, 
Paramaribo. 


In addition to the services mentioned above, the following 
services are operated by Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. :— 


Cables: There are two cables from the Trinidad Branch of 
Cable and Wireless (West Indies), Ltd., one to Barbados direct by 
which telegrams can reach all parts of the world, and one to 
Grenada which connects with Barbados via various other West 
Indian islands. In the event of interruption of the cables, a wireless 
telegraph circuit can be used to maintain communication. 


Wireless: Except in the event of cable interruptions, wireless 
telephone circuits only are operated in conjunction with Trinidad 
Consolidated Telephone Company. A subscriber can speak from 
any part of the island. Further services are projected. 


Wireless services at present worked are as follows: — 
Via Miami: United States of America, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama Canal Zone. 
Via Barbados: United Kingdom, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, Montserrat. 
Direct: Paramaribo, Puerto Rico, Barbados, Jamaica, 
Georgetown, Tobago. 
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PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Trinidad and Tobago are the most southerly of the chain of 
islands known as the West Indies. Trinidad is situated at the 
extreme South of the chain, lying between 10° 2’ and 10° 50’ 
north latitude and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ west longitude. Trinidad is 
4,005 miles by sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, Canada, 
and 1,958 miles from New York. 


Geologically Trinidad is a part of the South American Continent 
ftom which it has been severed by natural causes. The island is 
situate immediately opposite to the delta of the great Orinoco River, 
and is very near to the mainland of Venezuela, from which 
it is separated by the comparatively shallow and land locked Gulf 
of Paria, which is one of the safest harbours in the world. Trinidad 
is the second largest of the British West Indian islands. In point 
of size it compares with the County of Lancashire. The area is 
1,863 square miles; average length 50 miles, and breadth 37% miles. 


Three mountain ranges, running cast to west, almost parallel 
to, and nearly equidistant from each other, traverse the island. 
Between the northern and central Tanges the country is flat and 
well watered, but the land to the south of the central range is 
undulating, and the water supply is poor. 


The three most important rivers are the Caroni, which drains 
the north-western portion of the island, the Ortoire or Guatare, 
Which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropouche the 
north-east. 


The climate of the two islands is tropical. The average annual 
temperature in daylight is 84°F. and at night it averages 74°F. 
There is comparatively little variation throughout the year. 


In Port-of-Spain the average annual rainfall is about 64 inches. 
In other districts it ranges in normal seasons from about 50 to 120 
inches. There is a well marked dry season from January to May 
and a wet season from June to December. Even in’ the rainy 
season the greater part of the day is usually fine, the rain falling 
in heavy showers. 
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Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11° 21’ north latitude and 
60° 30’ and 60° 50’ west longitude, distance from Barbados 
120 miles, from Grenada 75 miles and from Trinidad 26 miles. It 
is 26 miles long and 7} miles at its greatest breadth, and has an 
area of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 42,000 acres 
are under cultivation. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its 
physical aspect is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and 
ridges, which descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 ft. 
high and 18 miles in length. The climate in the dry season is 
delightful. In the wet season it is damp and hot. The average 
rainfall is 60 inches and the average mean temperature 80 degrees 
in the shade. A unique feature is Little Tobago or Bird of 
Paradise Island, the only place in the Western Hemisphere 
where these birds can be seen in their wild state. This island lies 
about 14 miles from the north-eastern coast of Tobago, and is less 
than 300 acres in extent. Its hilly surface is covered with natural 
vegetation including palms, giant aroids and broadrleafed trees 
of large stature, where these tropical birds may nest in security. 
Little Tobago was purchased by Sir William Ingram in 1908 for 
the purpose of creating a sanctuary for the Birds of Paradise, a 
species which at that time, was thought to be in imminent danger 
of extinction in its natural habitat, the Malay Archipelago. The 
island was presented to Government by the sons of Sir William 
Ingram on the condition that it should be retained in perpetuity as 
an asylum for the birds. With the aid of a Government grant, the 
place is well maintained. Fruit trees of various kinds are cultivated 
in order to provide food for the birds, and during the dry season 
a sufficient supply of water from the mainland is brought over by 
boat. Persons who wish to visit the island are allowed to do so. 


Chapter 2: History 

TRINIDAD 

Whether the name ‘‘La Trinidad’ or ‘‘The Trinity’’ bestowed 
by the great Christopher Columbus was the outcome of his sighting 
three mountain peaks on the island itself, his glimpse of a similar 
range on the nearby island of Tobago, the sentimental consequence 
of a vow he took while in peril from the sea, or the resultant 
emotional reaction of a combination of all these experiences on a 
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man who, from his own account, was very ill at the time, is still 
controversial. The aboriginal Indians called the island ‘‘Iere” or 
“The Land of the Humming Bird’’, a name aesthetically apt to 
quite recent times. 


For almost two centuries after discovery, Trinidad remained as 
undeveloped as it was prior to the advent of the great navigator. 
Two feeble attempts were made by Spain to colonise it in 1532 and 
1577. In 1595 Sir Robert Dudley visited the island and, from his 
own account, explored it to some extent. In the same year 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a short stay in it in the course of his 
il-starred voyage in search of the fabled city of El Dorado. He 
attacked and burned San José (St. Joseph), the then capital. 


In the 17th century when rivalry among the principal 
maritime powers of Europe was at its height, with piracy and 
buccaneering as the bloody accompaniment, Trinidad was raided 
in turn by French, Dutch and English. These raids with all their 
attendant evils had a unifying effect on the activities of the 
inhabitants to some extent, for there was a surprising growth of 
trade in 1695, despite the ban placed by Spain on commercial 
intercourse between her nationals and foreigners. 


In February, 1797, Great Britain being then at war with Spain, 
the island surrendered to a British expedition and on 18th February, 
1797, articles of capitulation were signed by two principals, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby on behalf of Britain and Don José 
Maria Chacon, the Spanish Governor, on behalf of Spain, by which 
Britain’s sovereignty over the island was recognised. The final 
cession of the Colony took place in 1802 under the Treaty 
of Amiens, 


Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor, assumed the 
administration at one of the most chaotic periods in the history of 
Trinidad. In the words of a respected resident at the time, the 
community was composed of ‘‘refugees and desperate characters, 
who have been implicated in the rebellions and massacres of all 
the neighbouring islands’’. In addition, there were the fast- 
dwindling aboriginal inhabitants scattered, listless and apathetic, 
and a shiftless, dissatisfied body of Spanish settlers. These 
conditions were the outcome of the efforts made by Spain in 1783, 
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on the suggestions of a Frenchman, M. Saint-Laurent, to attract 
new settlers. Thus, added to the confusion inevitable on a military 
occupation were the squabbles over the re-allocation of lands on 
the influx of the newcomers, and the apparent hesitancy by the 
conquerors at first to adopt the existing Spanish code of laws. 
This anomaly of a British possession being administered under 
Spanish laws continued, with various changes which gradually 
displaced the Spanish code by English procedure and legislation, 
almost to the present day. The Spanish Municipal Authority, the 
“Illustrious Board of the Cabildo’’, was also retained as an 
administrative body until 1840, when certain changes were made 
both in its composition and the exercise of its authority, and it was 
renamed the ‘“Town Council’’. Through a series of titles— 
“Borough Council’, ‘‘Town Commissioners, &c.’’ — it has 
emerged into the present body designated the ‘‘City Council’’. 
Earlier another body, the ‘‘Council of Advice’, set up by 
Sir Thomas Piction in 1797, evolved into the ‘‘Council of Govern- 
ment’’ in 1831 and the subsequent ‘‘Legislative Council’? which 
is in existence today. (Sir Thomas Picton who resigned from his 
post as Governor of Trinidad in 1803 later commanded a division 
under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War in which his 
distinguished military career earned him the gratitude of the House 
of Commons in November, 1813. On the 24th June in the following 
year the thanks of the House were again presented to him for his 
distinguished conduct in the campaign which led to the abdication 
of the Bourbons. He ended his brilliant and colourful career on 
the field of Waterloo leading his division to a charge with bayonets 
by which one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy was 
defeated. Legend has it that he was wearing a top-hat at the time 
as he regarded himself as senior to the Duke of Wellington and 
objected to saluting him). 

The development of the Colony has proceeded on comparatively 
peaceful and constitutional lines. As long ago as 1802 on the con- 
clusion of hostilities between England and Spain, the inhabitants 
of the Colony, fearing that the island might be handed over to 
some other power by Britain in return for some concession else- 
where, petitioned the governor, praying that the island should 
remain under British rule. Evidently British rule had already, 
despite the vicissitudes of administration, begun to reconcile the 
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discordant elements in the Colony and prepare the way for the 
evident progress of today. 

Curiously, Spain was the first European colonial power to 
abolish slavery in its territories. This gesture took place in 1690 
when an edict was passed to this end; but it pertained to the 
aboriginal Indian's and applied to Trinidad only. Spain could not, 
however, maintain this moral rectitude for long. Under economic 
pressure she introduced Negro slavery soon after. This system of 
human exploitation has had a profound influence on the 
inhabitants, socially, morally and artistically. And so has had the 
telated system of East Indian immigration which followed eleven 
years after the abolition of slavery by Britain in 1834. The vast 
areas of cocoa and sugar cane, staple crops of the island and its 
mainstay before the discovery of oil at the end of the nineteenth 
century, owe their cultivation to these two systems of human labour 
which disappeared when they were no longer economically tenable 
in the face of the rising Industrial Age. The trade balance today 
is principally maintained by the exportation of oil and its by- 
products of which the Colony was until recently the largest 
producer in the British Empire. 

One of the greatest problems the administration has had to 
deal with in the Colony is the devising of a satisfactory system of 
education. While the basis of this must remain English, the com- 
plex nature of a cosmopolitan community has demanded a 
broadening of this basis to avoid the wounding of a variety of 
Tacial susceptibilities. This can be appreciated when, in addition to 
the officially recognized government-aided primary and secondary 
schools of high standard in every important centre of the Colony, 
there are private Muslim schools, Hindu schools, a Chinese school 
and a Spanish school staffed by Venezuelans from the neighbouring 
Republic. However, students from the Colony hold their own and 
even outstrip others in the best universities of Europe and America. 
The present trend of education is undoubtedly from the purely 
academic to the technical and more immediately practical form of 
studies in keeping with the tendency accelerated by the war. Among 
the people handicraft, co-operatives, and back-to-the-land move- 
ments are noticeable. A number of ‘‘Youth Councils’’ or associations 
of young people seeking, in addition, a moral uplift, has made a 
welcome appearance. 
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Social welfare work, touching every aspect of the community, 
has long been successfully carried on by several religious bodies 
the most outstanding being that of the Roman Catholic Church 
of which the majority of the Christian inhabitants belong, chiefly 
as a result of the original conditions Spain attached to settlement 
in the island. 

The health departments both of the Municipality and the 
Government are doing good work in hospital administration and 
the enlightening of the individual by lectures and hygienic 
demonstrations. Gone are the days of epidemics, rampant prevent- 
able diseases, and an undue high percentage of infant mortality. 


An agricultural department with a trained technical staff and 
the Imperial College of Agriculture founded in 1921 keep the 
Colony abreast with the latest discoveries tending to the improve- 
ment of its soil and flora. 


In 1941 in accordance with the terms of the Bases Agreement 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America certain areas were leased to the United States for 
99 years and have been occupied and developed as naval or army 
air bases. 


The Colony has shown progress in almost every sphere of 
activity. A slum clearance scheme with a housing and: planning 
programme is ridding the town of objectionable and insanitary 
tenements; an extensive water scheme is planned; hospitals are 
being enlarged and their equipment brought up to modem 
standard; and attention is being paid to other essentials of welfare 
and industrial development. The British Council, which began 
operation in the Colony in 1943, is also playing a notable part in 
the encouragement of art, music and literature. 


TOBAGO 

Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time 
it was occupied by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 by Captain 
Keymis in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 1628 a 
grant of the Island was made by Charles I to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders 
were sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants who styled it 
New Walcheren. After a residence of about two years these 
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settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians and Spaniards 
from Trinidad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant 
of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with 
a number of Courlanders, who settled on the north side. These 
were followed by a second Dutch Company in 1654, who, having 
effected a compromise with the Courlanders, established them- 
selves on the southern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders were 
overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the 
whole island until 1662, when the Dutch Company resigned their 
tight to it. In this year Cornelius Lampsons procured Letters Patent 
from Louis XIV creating him Baron of Tobago and proprietor of 
the island under the Crown of France. 

In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was 
renewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke's 
title, but in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the French 
Admiral Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch Admiral Binks 
was defeated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored 
the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his 
title to a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Tobago was declared neutral: the subjects of all 
European Powers were at liberty to form settlements or carry on 
commerce but not to place garrisons on it. At the peace of 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. 

In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under Duke of 
Bouillé after a most gallant defence by the colonists. In 1783 it 
was surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 15th April, 
1793, it was captured by a British Force under Admiral Lefrey 
and General Cuyler. It was once more restored to the French by 
the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and again re-conquered in 1803 by 
Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 

Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of 
Assembly, its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its 
numerous Law Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly 
was abolished and a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. 
The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when most 
of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar 
in Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this 
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time resulted in a very depressed state of trade. Tobago finally 
became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the request of the Legislative 
Council following the disastrous Belmanna riots at Roxborough 
which cost the Colony a great deal of money. The Government 
was then administered by a resident Administrator, subordinate to 
the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands at Grenada, and 
a Legislative Council was established by an Order in Council on 
the 7th February, 1877, to consist of not less than three persons 
designated by Her Majesty. 

The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the Metayer 
system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as 
a separate colonial unit and by an Order in Council of 
17th November, 1888, Tobago was amalgamated with Trinidad, 
the name of the new Colony being Trinidad and Tobago. The latter 
island was administered by a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of the United Colony, who was ex-officio a member of the 
Legislative Council. One unofficial member of Council represented 
Tobago. The Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of 
five members, two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. 
The revenue, expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, 
but there was freedom of commercial intercourse between them and 
the laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws 
of both. 

By an Order in Council of the 20th October, 1898, the Order 
in Council of November, 1888, was almost entirely revoked, and it 
was provided that the Island of Tobago should become a Ward of 
the United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; that the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged with those of the 
United Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad should 
be cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of 
Trinidad should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to 
operate so far as they conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that 
all future Ordinances of the Legislature of the Colony should extend 
to Tobago with the proviso that the Legislature should be able to 
enact special and local Ordinances and Regulations applicable to 
Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. This order 
in Council was brought into effect on the Ist January, 1899, by a 
Proclamation of the Governor. The post of Commissioner then 
veased to exist, and the post of Warden was created. 
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Chapter 3: Administration 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council, 1950, and amending Order 
of 1951 which revoked the Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1924, and amending Orders of 1928, 
1941, 1942 and 1945. 


The 1924 Constitution provided for twelve official, six nominated 
unofficial and seven elected members. Three of the officials, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General and the Treasurer, were 
ex-officio members. The remaining official members were nominated 
by the Governor. 


The 1941 Order in Council made the constitution more liberal 
by equalizing the numbers of elected members and other members. 
This was done by cutting out the nine nominated official members 
and increasing the elected members to nine. When the post of 
Financial Secretary was introduced, that officer replaced the 
Treasurer on the Legislative Council. 


The Executive Council, the composition of which was con- 
trolled by Royal Instructions passed in 1924 and 1941, had the 
same ex-officio members as the Legislative Council, as well as one 
nominated and four elected members. 


In 1945 an amending Order in Council was introduced, bringing 
into effect a new franchise. This step arose out of a recommenda- 
tion of the West Indian Royal Commission which suggested the 
introduction of adult franchise in the West Indian Colonies. A 
Trinidad and Tobago Franchise Committee was appointed in 1941 
and reported in 1943. By a majority vote they recommended adult 
suffrage, and reduced the qualifications of a legislator. The 1945 
Order in Council prescribed the following qualifications for election 
as a member of the Legislative Council: British nationality, adult- 
hood, residence in the Colony for at least two years or domicile 
in the Colony, qualification as a voter, literacy and property 
qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, or producing an income 
of $480 per annum or income qualification of $960 per annum. 
Government officials, ministers of religion, returning officers, 
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bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servitude or 
imprisonment for over one year, or persons of unsound mind: were 
disqualified. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must 
have the same residential qualification as above and must also have 
resided in their electoral district for at least six months. Dis- 
qualified were bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal 
servitude or imprisonment for a period of over one year and persons 
of unsound mind. 


In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. A Com- 
mittee was appointed in February, 1947, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Lennox O’ Reilly, k.c. with 19 other members “‘to consider the 
reform of the Constitution and to submit proposals to be forwarded 
to His Majesty’s Government for a new Constitution having regard 
to the fact that (a) within recent years certain Colonies have been 
granted constitutions which placed them ahead of Trinidad, and 
(bd) it is necessary that, in keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago should be more fully associated in 
the management of their own affairs’. The Committee reported 
on the 16th March, 1948, to the Legislative Council. The report 
was considered on the 30th April and the 3rd May, 1948, and was 
adopted with changes on the latter day. The report with four 
minority reports attached and accompanied by several memoranda 
both for and against was then sent to the Secretary of State by the 
Governor. While the report was being considered by the Secretary 
of State some of the members of the Legislative Council went to 
England to consult with him and finally the Governor was invited 
in September, 1948, for consultation. In January, 1949, the 
Secretary of State’s outline of the new constitution was received by 
the Governor and it was immediately made public. 


The present Constitution (1950) is very close to the Majority 
Report of the Constitution Committee as amended by the 
Legislative Council. It provides the following: — 

A Legislative Council composed of three ex-officio members, 
five nominated members and eighteen elected members presided 
over by a Speaker with neither an original nor a casting vote 
appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. 
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An Executive Council comprising three ex-officio members, 
one nominated member and five elected members elected by 
the Legislative Council. The Executive Council is the chief 
instrument of policy. 

A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the Execu- 
tive Council are associated with the administrative work of 
Government Departments. 

Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the consent 
of the Executive Council, but in the event of their refusing to 
give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

A Public Service Commission. 

The qualifications for election as a member of the Legislative 
Council and for voters remain the same as under the 1945 Order in 
Council. There is at present one woman (nominated) member on 
the Legislative Council. 

The eighteen elected members of the Legislative Council 
represent Port-of-Spain North, Port-of-Spain South, Port-of-Spain’ 
East, Laventille, St. George East, St. George West, St. Joseph, 
Tunapuna, Eastern Counties, Ortoire-Mayaro, San Fernando, 
Naparima, Pointe-a-Pierre, Caroni North, Caroni South, St, Patrick 
East, St. Patrick West and Tobago. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

There are three municipalities in the Colony, one in the City 
of Port-of-Spain and the others in the boroughs of San Fernando 
and Arima. These municipalities are regulated by local 
Ordinances. Adult franchise has not yet been introduced, only 
qualified burgesses being eligible to vote. 

The Port-of-Spain Council is comprised of 15 councillors who 
hold office for three years. One-third of these go out of office 
each year. Councillors elect five aldermen, and these hold office 
for three years. The San Fernando Council is of much the same 
constitution, except that the number of councillors is nine and the 
number of aldermen three. The Arima Council is also similar, 
with six councillors and three aldermen. 

In 1946, seven County Councils were set up in each of the 
counties or groups of counties in Trinidad and the island-ward of 
Tobago. The elections are on the basis of adult franchise and the 
number of elected members is 14 in Tobago, varying to eight in 
some of the other districts. They are advisory only. 
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By the end of 1951 a Local Government Department had beea 
set up under the Minister of Health and Local Government with z 
Local Government Commissioner as Head. This department which 
will maintain liaison between government and local authorities is 
now actively considering what further proposals are necessary to 
stimulate the development of local government in the Colony. For 
this purpose a series of discussions between the Minister of Health 
and Local Government and county councils have commenced. 
The financial relationship between government and the munici- 
palities have also been reviewed and grants are now being paid to 
the municipalities for public health, roads and by way of 
general aid. 


FRANCHISE 


Under the new franchise, the majority of adults irrespective 
of sex are now able to vote. The exceptions are a few persons who 
by nationality or default of a sufficiently long period of residence 
do not qualify. In numbers the electorate has now risen from 
30,000 in 1941 to 280,000 in 1946. 


The first general election under the adult franchise was held 
on the Ist July, 1946, for the Legislative Council. The elections 
were orderly with no instance of violence recorded. A system of 
symbols was introduced to enable the large percentage of illiterates 
to vote. That this was successful was proved by the relatively 
smal] percentage of rejected votes. The response of the electorate 
was encouraging having regard to the fact that the system was new 
to the majority of the voters and the weather on that day was incle- 
ment. Of a total electorate of 259,512, 137,281 voted, the percentage 
being 52.9. Rejected ballots were 6.1 per cent. 


The first general election for County Councils was held on the 
28th October, 1946. The election procedure was practically the 
same as for the Legislative Council elections, except that the voters 
could vote for two candidates on one ballot paper. The election 
day was orderly and quiet, but the response of the electorate was 
not so good and only 36.8 per cent. voted. The percentage of 
rejected votes was 9.2. This increase was probably due to the 
added complication’ of voters having to vote for two persons on the 
same ballot paper. 
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The first general election under the 1950 Constitution was 
held on the 18th September, 1950. The total number of persons 
eligible to vote was 282,989. Of this number 198,458 voted or 
70.1 per cent. This was 17.2 per cent. higher than the percentage 
that voted in 1946. Of the votes cast 8,492 were rejected or 4.3 
per cent. This showed a satisfactory decrease in comparison with 
the 1946 figure which was 6.1 per cent. 


DISTRICT ADMINISTRATION 
The Colony of Trinidad and Tobago is divided into administrative 
districts as follows: — 
1. County of St. George, excluding City of Port-of-Spain and 
Borough of Arima—6 wards. 
2. County of Caroni—4 wards. 
County of Victoria, excluding Borough of San Fernando— 

5 wards. 

4. County of St. Patrick—4 wards. 

5. Counties of St. Andrew and St. David—7 wards. 

6. Counties of Nariva and Mayaro—3 wards. 

7. Island Ward of Tobago—7 parishes. 

On ist January, 1947, the County of St. Patrick was recon- 
stituted as a separate unit under district administration. The 
combined Counties of St. Patrick and Victoria had been jointly 
administered since 1933. 

Each administrative district is under a government officer, 
called a Warden, who, with his staff of officers, supervises the 
affairs of the several wards. These include the assessment and 
collection of taxes on land and buildings, the collection of revenue 
accruing from liquor licences, vehicles other than motor vehicles, 
cinemas and dog licences, the sale of timber, land sales and 
Toyalties, market and abattoir fees, and other licences and fees 
over which the Warden has no control, e.g., firearm, court fines, 
hospital dues, &c. The Wardens are also responsible for the main- 
tenance of government lands and buildings, Crown ‘‘traces’’, fire 
control, markets and abattoirs, public cemeteries, recreation 
grounds, game preservation and the preservation of historic sites, 
the supply of water to areas devoid of water supply, the manage- 
ment of Government schools and labour bureaux at the Warden’s 
Offices. Each Warden is statutory chairman of the local health 
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authority, public assistance board and fire vigilance committee of 
his area. In addition he reports to Government on’ the general 
health, educational, agricultural conditions, &c., of his area. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS: 

Government publicity is handled through the Information Office. 
This office is part of the Colonial Secretary’s Office under the 
charge of the Information Officer. Upon the establishment of a 
ministerial system on 24th October, 1950, and the re-allocation of 
functions, the subject of Information was re-assigned to the charge 
of the Colonial Secretary. 

The functions of the Information Officer are : — 

(a) to assist in interpreting the policy of the Government to 
the people and to keep the Government informed of the 
views of the people, in the closest co-operation with the 
administration and technical departments; 

(6) to provide information about the Colony for publicity 
purposes in Great Britain and elsewhere; 

(c) to provide the Colony with information about develop- 
ments in Great Britain and various aspects of British life 
and life in the Colonies generally; in particular to interpret 
the general Colonial policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the people of the Colony. 

(d) to act as an advisory and co-ordinating agency for the 
planning and execution of departmental propaganda 
campaigns. 

All official communiques to the press and radio, with but few 
exceptions, are issued by the Information Office. Sometimes 
statements by Ministers are issued direct to the press and radio. 
This course is also open to Heads of Department. Press conferences 
are sometimes arranged by the Information Office; nevertheless, 
where time and opportunity permit, every encouragement is given 
to the press and radio to liaison directly with the Administration 
and Heads of Department. During the year, 606 releases were 
issued by the Information Office to the press and radio. 

The Central Office of Information furnished a regular supply of 


handouts on topical subjects. Of these 297 articles were handed 
by the Information Office to the press; several of them being 
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accompanied by illustrative photographs. The press published 
212 of these articles which covered a wide range of subjects, 
largely educational in character. The weekly editions, being 
unequipped to re-produce photographs, depended for their pictorials 
almost exclusively on the stereo mat service provided through the 
Information Office by the United Kingdom Central Office of 
Information, while the daily press frequently carried photographs 
regularly supplied from the same source. An official telegraphic 
news service—London Press Service—received press coverage to 
the extent of 262 inches. 

The fortnightly newsletter continued to be sent mainly to persons 
in the principal countries of the world and in British Colonies. 
The main recipients were West Indian students at Universities, 
and hostels for colonial people in the United Kingdom. There were 
24 issues of these fortnightly reviews, each averaging 2,000 words. 
Of the 2,678 copies sent out, 2,308 went to overseas addresses. 
The number of newsletters issued during the previous year 
was 1,912. 

Two hundred and forty sets of ‘‘Collotypes’’ were distributed to 
schools, libraries, community centres, the press and public places. 
This photographic material was supplied in sets by the United 
Kingdom Central Office of Information, each set containing on the 
average eleven pictures with explanatory notes. Apart from their 
value in publicity and public relations work the Collotypes were 
also effective as a means of visual education. They covered subjects 
such as Agriculture, Sports, Education, Industrial development, 
Geography, life in Britain and the Colonies, &c. The size of these 
pictures 15” x 12” makes them suitable for display. Results 
assessed from display on a few boards located in public places 
proved that it would be worthwhile to use them more extensively 
in this way. 8,437 items of literature were distributed by the 
Information Office to the press, members of the Legislative Council, 
cultural and social organisations, trades unions, schools, colleges, 
heads of Government departments, &c. Subjects covered in these 
publications were multifarious including constitutional questions 
and parliamentary procedure, health, housing, education, economics 
and agriculture. In addition the Library of the Legislative Council 
was kept supplied with current journals and publications such as 
the Times, Statesman and Nation, Hansard, Manchester Guardian 
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and the Spectator. A total of 550 photographs was supplied mainly 
to visitors, persons proceeding abroad and to the Colonial Office 
in London for dissemination through the Central Office of Informa- 
tion to journals in the United Kingdom and overseas territories 
including, Colonies, Dominions and several other countries of the 
world. These photographs depicted important activities and aspects 
of life in the Colony. 

British newsreel film shorts and film strips continued to be 
distributed to all cinemas and mobile cinema units operating 
throughout the Colony. ‘‘Caribbean Journey’, a travelogue 
produced by the Colonial Film Unit was widely distributed to 
cinemas and had a successful run throughout the Colony. The 
Colony was visited by the Director and two officers of the Colonial 
Film Unit in connexion with proposals for establishing a cinemato- 
graph film unit. A number of trial films were successfully 
produced locally by the Information Office during the year. Copies 
of a locally produced sound film ‘‘To Vote is a Great Duty’’ were 
lent to electoral officers in the Colonies of Grenada and St. Lucia 
for use in connexion with the general elections in those islands. 

During the year 1,026 official advertisements were issued to the 
press through the Information Office. Of these 37 were in behalf 


"of neighbouring territorial governments. 


The Information Office assisted in organising and conducting the 
annual publicity campaign against waste of water. In this effort 
considerable assistance and co-operation were received from 
business houses which undertook the financing and conduct on 
agreed lines of the major part of the programme. 

Special efforts were made during the year for publicising and 
distributing a government statement of policy with respect to the 
rising cost of living, subsidization and inflationary tendencies. A 
similar publicity drive was organised and conducted with respect 
to measures for regularising the domiciliary status of immigrants 
resident in the Colony and for ridding the Colony of illegal and 
prohibited immigrants who failed to obtain exemption from 
repatriation. 

A survey was conducted during the year of Mass Communication 
Facilities throughout the Colony as part of a world-wide survey 
being completed by UNESCO. 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures ] | 


The weights and measures used in the Colony are the English 
weights and measures; the secondary standards, which are patterns 
of the Colonial standards, are compared with the Colonial standards 
by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of Customs and Excise and 
the Director of Surveys, during the month of April once every three 
years and the Colonial standards are verified with the standards at 
the department of the Board of Trade once in very ten years. 





il 
Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 
The following were the main newspapers and _ periodicals BI 
published in the Colony during 1951 :— + | 
Datiies : .--Port-of-Spain Gazette, Trinidad Guardian and Sunday | 
Guardian (except Mondays and days after public Le 
holidays) ; Evening News (except Sundays and public 
holidays) | 
WEEKLIES : Trinidad Royal Gazette (Thursdays) ; The Clarion, } 
The Catholic News (Saturdays); The Sportsman 
(Sundays) 
MonrTHures: .--Callaloo, The Observer, The Indian, The Spectator (reviews) ; ; 


G. G. Review, The Smoke Stack (commercial firms’ 
magazines); I'he Trinidad Presbyterian, The Diocese of 
Trinidad and Tobago, The Trinidad Muslim League } | 
Bulletin; The Marine Guide, The Federated News \* 

Letter, Progress (political); Tropical Agriculture; en: | 
The Teachers’ Voice; T.L.L. Safety; Radio Trinidad 
and Rediffusion Programmes. 


Br-Monruuies: ...The Civil Service Review, Trinidad Baptist Messenger, 
Community Education. 


' 
: 
- 
{ 
QuaRTERLIES: ...Caribbean Medical Journal; Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago; The Moravian 
Church News; UBOTIMES, Regent News, The T.P.D. f 
Quarterly (oilfield companies’ magazines); The Police 
Quarterly; Quarterly Economic Report (official); 
Caribbean Quarterly (journal of the Extra Mural 4 
Deparment of the University College of the West > 
ies); The (Caribbean Training) College Tidings. y 


ANNUALS: ...Franklin’s Year Book; Caribbean Historical Review; 
C.I.C. Annual, The Queen’s Royal College Chronicle, i 
The Hilarian (school magazines). a 
= |i 
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LIST OF IMPORTANT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(obtainable from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office) 


Report (Wood) on a visit to the West Indies and British Guiana, December, 
1921)—-February, 1922 Cmd. 1679, 1922. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission (Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago), Cmd. 4383, 1933. 
Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of secondary and 


primary education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands and Windward 
Islands, 1931-2. Col. no. 79, 1933. 


Report (Forster) Commission on Trinidad and Tobago disturbances, 1936. 
Cmd. 5641, 1938. 


Economic survey of the Colonial Empire, 1937. Col. No. 179, 1940. 
Report (Orde Browne) on labour conditions in the West Indies Cmd. 6070, 
1939. 


West Indian Royal Commission (Moyne) 1938-9. Recommendations 
Cmd. 6174, 1940. 


Statement of policy on Colonial Development and Welfare—February, 1940 
Cmd. 6175, 1940. 


Agreement relating to bases leased to U. 8. A. T. 8. No. 2, 1941. 
Agriculture in the West Indies. Col. No. 182, 1942. 


Report (Stockdale) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1940-2. 
Col. No. 184, 1943. 


Report (Stockdale) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1943-4. 
Col. No. 189, 1945. 


West Indian Royal Commission Report (Moyne) Cmd. 6607, 1945. 

West India Royal Commission Report (Engledow) on Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Forestry and Veterinary matters Cmd. 6608, 1945. 

Report (Irvine) of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies Cmd. 6654, 1945. 


West India Royal Commission (Moyne) 1938-9. Statement of action taken 
on recommendations. Cmd. 6656, 1945. 

Report (Platt) on nutrition in the British West Indies. Col. No. 195, 1946. 

Report (Macpherson) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 
1945-6 Col. No. 212, 1947. 


Report (Dalley) on trade union organisation and industrial relations in 
Trinidad. Col. No. 215, 1947. 
Closer association of the British West Indian Colonies, Cmd. 7120, 1947. 
Conference (Montego Bay) on the closer association of the British West 
Indian Colonies, September, 1947. 
Part I, Report. Cmd. 7291, 1948. 
Part I, Proceedings, Col. No. 218, 1948. 
Report (Evans) of the British Guiana and British Honduras Settlement 
Commission 7533, 1948. 


Report on West Indian Shipping Services (Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee) N.P.P. 1948. 

Report (Holmes) of the Commission on the unification of the public services 
in the British Caribbean area, 1948-9 Col. No. 254, 1950. 

Report (Rance) of the British Caribbean Standing Closer Association 
Committee, 1948-9. Col. No. 255, 1950. 


Report (Rance) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1949-50 
Col. No. 264, 1950. 
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Report (McLagan) of the Commission on the establishment of a customs 
union in the British Caribbean area. Col. No. 260, 1951. 

Exchange of notes............... modifying the leased bases agreement of 
21th March, 1941. T.S. No. 65, 1950. 

Trinidad and Tobi (Constitution) (Amendment) Order in Council, 1951. 
8.I. 1951 No. 1944. 

Report (Acworth) on buildings of architectural or historic interest in the 
British West Indies. Col. Research Studies, No. 2, 1951. 

The Colonial territories (1950-1). Cmd. 8243, 1951. 

Report (Seel) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1950. Col. 
No. 269, 1951. 

Report (Seel) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1951. Col. 
No. 282, 1952. 

Colonial Office List, 1951. 

The Colonial territories (1951-2) Cmd. 8553, 1952. 





TRINIDAD GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Printed by the Government Printer, Trinidad, and obtainable through the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1.) 


Report (Wakefield) of the Agricultural Policy Committee of Trinidad and 
Tobago, Parts I and II. 1943. 

Report (Benham) of the Committee appointed to enquire into the sugar 
industry of Trinidad. C.P. No. 1, 1944. 

Report (O'Reilly) of the Franchise Committee of Trinidad and Tobago» 
C.P. No. 35, 1944. 

Land Allocation Policy of Trinidad and Tobago. C.P. No. 56. 1944. 

Heport Crenenll) of the Medical and Health Policy Committee. C.P. No. 65. 


Educational policy and development programme. C.P. No. 27, 1946. 

Report of the Legislative Council Elections, 1946. 

Report of the County Council Elections, 1946. 

Report of Cost of Living Committee. C.P. No. 20, 1947. 

Report (O’Reilly) of Constitutional Reform Committee, 1948. 

Report (Soulbury) of the Commission appointed to enquire into the working 
of the sugar industry in Trinidad, 1949. 

The New Constitution, 1949. 

Report of the Economics Committee, 1947-9. M. 15/49. 

Report of the Rice Committee of Trinidad and Tobago C.P. No. 2, 1950. 

Report (des Forges and Imrie) on local Government (Financial relationships), 
1949. M. 6/50. 

deere of service of the civil service of Trinidad and Tobago. 

Report (Spurling) of the Local Government Committee, 1947-50 M. 10/50- 

Trinidad and Tobago Five-year Economic Programme. Vol. I parts 1-5- 
Vol. II, Appendices 1-8. M. 11/50. 

Report of the Training Committee. M. 12/50. 
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Published in 1951 
Five-year Economic Programme; Supplements Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 
Memorandum on major capital works of Government; showing progress of 
work in the course of execution and work proposed for 1951. M. 1/31. 
Social Welfare Report, 1949. A. 13/51. 
A brief historical survey of the B.W.I. at Bisley, 1902-50. 
Civil Service list revised to 31st December, 1950 and including Senior 
appointments to 3lst March, 1951. 
Interim Report of the Local Food Production Committee. C.P. No. 4651. 
Address by H.E. the Governor at the opening of the 1951-2 session of the 
Legislative Council C.P. No. 35/51. 
Government policy on road transport. C.P. No. 42/51. 
Memorandum on major capital works of Government, showing progress of 
work in the course of execution and work proposed for 1952. 
Maps of general interest on sale to the public at the Lands and Surveys 
Department, Port-of-Spain are as follows:— 
1: 150,000 Topographical map of Trinidad. 
1: 50,000 Topographical map of Trinidad and Tobago in 8 sheets. 
1: 250,000 Road map of Trinidad 
Sketch map of Port-of-Spain 
Tourist map of Tobago 





Additional information can also be obtained in the local Blue Books 
of the Colony (up to 1938), Hansards (debates in the Legislative Council 
of Trinidad and Tobago), annual estimates of revenue and expenditure and 
reports of the various government departments. Also in the West Indian 


Census, 1946: Parts A, B and G, published by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics, Jamaica. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 

The Caribbean Commission is a consultative and advisory body 
established in October, 1946 (out of the Anglo American Caribbean 
Commission of 1942) by the governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of Amcrica, the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the French Republic. 
The central secretariat of the Commission is at Kent House, Port-of-Spain. 
Trinidad, and its publications include a monthly information bulletin, the 
Caribbean Economic Review (half-yearly), a yearbook of Caribbean research. 
a Current Caribbean bibliography, a fisheries series, a crop enquiry series, 
external trade bulletins, and general and miscellaneous publications in @ 
variety of subjects including industrial development, the tourist trade and 
population movements of the Caribbean area. 


DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE ORGANISATION PUBLICATIONS 
The Development and Welfare Organisation for the British West Indies. 
Hastings House, St. Michael 18, Barbados, also publishes a series of 
bulletins dealing with a great variety of subjects including primary and 
secondary industries, social welfare, housing and education in the West Indies 
and animal husbandry and fisheries in Trinidad and Tobago. 


ExTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
West Inpivs PusLicaTions 
This department which is represented by a resident tutor in Trinidad 
publishes the ‘‘ Caribbean Quarterly’ and a series of pamphlets on West 
Indian subjects under the title ‘‘ Caribbean Affairs”’. The series includes 
one on West Indian agriculture and another on the social structure of the 
British Caribbean (parts 1-3). 
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PART | 
Review of the Year 


For the people of Trinidad and Tobago, 1952 was a year of 
quickened activity and achievement, characterised by expanding 
production, developing social services, and growing political 
institutions. 

The economic picture was particularly encouraging—thanks to 
stable production and prices for oil; relatively good times for agri- 
culture on export and home consumption crops; moderate growth 
in the industries sector; development expenditure by Government 
and public utilities; and re-equipment, extension and exploration 
expenditure by oil companies and agricultural interests. 

Overseas trade reached all-time records for values both of 
exports and imports, total domestic exports in 1952 amounting to 
$233 million ($207 million in 1951), re-exports to $7 million 
($8 million in 1951) and total imports, including parcel post, to 
$244 million ($219 million in 1951). 

Public revenue continued buoyant and in excess of estimates, the 
final figure at the end of 1952 being $66.8 million as compared 
with the original forecast of $56.4 million. Expenditure amounted 
to $62.5 million. The accumulated surplus balance at the end of 
the year rose to $38.9 million. 

Wage increases and revised formulae for the payment of retail 
price index bonuses were registered in 1952 in all the principal 
sectors of organised employment. The index of retail prices rose 
from 100 as at mid-January 1952 to a peak of 107.3 as at 
mid-September but by mid-December had receded to 105.4. In the 
organised sectors of employment real total earnings of labour were 
almost certainly higher at the end of 1952 than at the beginning. 


PRODUCTION 
PETROLEUM : 
The petroleum industry, the principal industry of the Colony, 
tegistered a further increase in total physical activity in 1952. Both 
oil mining and oil refining are carried on, of which the former is 


——~- 
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of far greater economic importance to the territory. Though the 
annual production of indigenous crude is over 20,000,000 barrels, 
this output falls far short of the capacity of the Colony’s refineries 
and in consequence, considerable quantities of Venezuelan and 
Colombian crude are imported to supplement local production. 

Both the production of indigenous crude and imports of foreign 
crude registered increases in 1952—the former reaching the figure 
of 21.3 million barrels and the latter 17 million. 

Oil refining capacity was considerably increased during the year 
with the opening by Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. of a modern fluid 
catalytic cracking plant costing some $24,000,000—at once a 
major step to keep Trinidad’s oil in the highly competitive world 
market and a refreshing symbol of the Company’s confidence in 
the Colony’s stability. 

Failure to find new large reserves of oil is one of the adverse 
factors still confronting the industry but an extensive oil explora- 


' tion programme is being pursued with unrelenting hope and 


determination. 
The total value of the output created by the industry in 1952 


was in the region of $100,000,000. 


AGRICULTURE: 

Agricultural activity showed signs of increasing tempo in 1952. 
Weather conditions were generally favourable and good crops of 
sugar-cane, cocoa, citrus and coconuts were reaped. Sugar output 
reached a figure of 114,368 tons and the export value rose from 
$17.5 million in 1951 to $19.4 million in 1952. Cocoa output was 
down in value owing to a shorter crop than usual, but the reduction 
was offset by the increase in values for sugar, copra and copra 
products. The total value of the principal agricultural exports— 
sugar, cocoa, coffee, citrus, copra and copra products—was 
$33.2 million in 1952 compared with $32.5 million in 1951. 

The retai] value of products retained for the home market or 
produced mainly for home consumption was of the order of 
$40 million. 

Including estimates for fish and timber, the value of the total 
agricultural output was estimated at $75,000,000—a figure which 
affords an excellent illustration of the close and dominant position 
of agriculture and petroleum in the Colony’s economy. 
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Though the standing activities of the Department of Agriculture 
were maintained during the year, the main emphasis was centred 
on stimulating production for home consumption, in accordance 
with recommendations contained in the interim report of the 
Colony’s recently created Local Food Production Committee. The 
leading objective of policy mapped out by the Committee is not 
self-sufficiency but a proper balance between production for export 
and production for home consumption. 

To enlist the peasant farmer’s co-operation with the programme, 
a number of effective measures were introduced, including the 
removal of price controls on locally produced foodstuffs, the 
expansion of agricultural credit, the provision of better marketing 
facilities and increased planting material, the offer of guaranteed 
prices for surplus production, and the utilisation of lands formerly 
occupied by United States Bases for agricultural purposes. 

Livestock improvement measures, including the importation of 
high grade breeding stock and the provision of stockfeed, were also 
undertaken and with the help of Development and Welfare funds, 
plans for extending land settlements were greatly advanced. 

Other contemplated measures recommended by the Local Food 
Production Committee include the manufacture of stockfeeds from 
citrus offals, the expansion of agricultural extension services, and 
increased experimentation with crops and livestock. 

It is yet too early to assess the full effect of the measures 
recommended by the Local Food Production Committee which are 
still in’ the course of implementation, but it is eagerly hoped that 
they will have an important beneficial effect on raising both the 
volume and efficiency of the Colony’s agricultural production in 
the coming years. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY : 

Compared with petroleum or agriculture, manufacturing industry 
is relatively small. Nevertheless, it takes its place in the Trinidad 
economy as an important and growing third industry. 

Since the summer of 1950 when fiscal and tariff concessions were 
introduced under Aid to Pioneer Industries legislation, 31 industries 
have been granted pioneer status and 21 firms have been classified 
as pioneers of whom 17, including beer, cotton textiles, glass, 
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wooden boxes and pharmaceuticals, have already started physical 
production. 

Cement and paints are among the larger industries which are 
expected to go into production in 1953. 


The gross value of 1952 output at ex-factory prices for the larger 
firms already in production was estimated at $15,000,000 and the 
value of the output of the smaller firms was probably the same. 


Among organisations assisting in the industrial development of 
the Colony is Barclays Overseas Development Corporation Limited, 
a corporation formed by Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) in 1946 to assist in the economic development of 
territories in which the Bank operates by providing medium term 
finance on a commercial basis for sound development projects of 
all kinds. The Corporation has already assisted a wide variety of 
enterprises in Trinidad to the extent of more than $5,000,000 and 
full information about it and the assistance it offers is provided by 
the offices of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
who act as its local agents. 


Towards the end of the year, at the invitation of the Government 
of Trinidad and other governments in the Caribbean area, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies arranged for a United Kingdom 
Industrial Mission to visit these territories to look into the 
possibilities of further industrial development, to suggest the 
direction which such development might take and to indicate what 
industries or types of industries appeared suitable for establishment 
in the light of local conditions. Sir Lincoln Steel of Imperial 
Chemical Industries headed the Mission. Other members were: 
Licut.-Colonel H. E. Pierce, 0.B.£., J.P., Mr. W. W. S. Robertson, 
c.B.E., Mr. L. Rose, M.c., and Mr. G. H. Spencer. The Mission’s 
report is expected in 1953. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 
EDUCATION: 


Sustained emphasis on an accelerated school-building pro- 
gramme, rendered imperative by the high rate of population 


increase, resulted in the provision of some 10,000 additional school- 
places in 1952. . , 





' 
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By the close of the year, there were 338 recognised schools in j | 
the Colony (317 primary, 8 intermediate and 13 secondary) as well } 
as 193 private schools (35 of which provided a course in secondary i 


education) with a combined student population of 145,221. The 
number studying in primary, intermediate and secondary schools | 
was 129,007; 6,019; and 10,195 respectively. In addition, there i 
were over 600 students studying abroad. i 

Heavy as Government’s commitments have been with regard to | 
primary education, the claims of post-primary education have by 
no means been neglected. A new Government secondary school, ) 

St. George’s College, was completed at Barataria in 1952 and the rs 

number of college exhibitions awarded by Government to enable / 

boys and girls to go from primary to secondary schools was 

increased from 100 to 125. Added to this, with the help of oil and 

sugar interests, a most welcome start was made on the construction 

at San Fernando of a modern technical school which will be the “= 
first of its kind in the Colony. _ 

Adult education continues to play an important part in the 
educational programme of the Colony. There were twenty-one } 
adult education centres in operation in 1952 at which many adults 
who for one reason or another were unable to complete their 
primary education in their youth were given a chance to do so. 

The Board of Industrial Training continued to supply regular 
courses of technical instruction and other agencies such as the 
British Council and the Extra-Mural Department of the University 
College of the West Indies provided advanced and specialised 
classes. Over 400 groups or clubs received advice and assistance | 
from the Education Extension Branch in 1952. 

The total expenditure on education was of the order of 

$6,000,000 in 1952 as compared with $5,000,000 in 1951. 





= 
eta 


HEALTH ¢ 

A mass B.C.G. Vaccination Campaign against tuberculosis was 
one of the outstanding developments in the sphere of health in 
1952. The campaign was begun in April and is being conducted 
with the assistance of the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Public co-operation has been exemplary. By the 


end of the year nearly 137,000 persons had been tested and over Z 
87,000 vaccinated. 
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The health educational programme was continued with marked 
success. Sanitation, infant and maternity welfare, nutrition, family 
welfare and the prevention of communicable diseases received 
special emphasis in 1952. The co-operation of voluntary groups and 
the expanded activities of a health education mobile cinema uni 
led to a wider dissemination of knowledge of health matters. 

Lectures, demonstrations and regular courses in nutrition and 
cooking were provided at a number of centres and were well 
attended. Campaigns against malaria and hookworm made steady 
progress. 

At the end of 1952 there were 18 hospitals functioning with a 
total bed-strength of 3,754. Expenditure on health rose to approxi- 
mately $6,800,000—nearly $600,000 more than in 1951. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE: 


There was a slight increase in the number of recipients of public 
assistance in 1952. The minimum payment per adult is 
$3.00 per month. Total payments rose from $346,000 in 1951 to 
$380,000 in 1952. 

Expenditure on non-contributory old age pensions also registered 
an increase—$1,504,000 in 1952 as compared with $1,446,000 in 
1951. Pensions are paid to persons not less than 65 years old who 
qualify under a means test. 

An Emergency Cases Fund was used to good advantage to assist 
persons falling outside the scope of public assistance. Over 70 
grants were made from the Fund to assist persons to rebuild or 
repair their homes; or to obtain tools and equipment to ply their 
trades; or to undertake such projects as poultry keeping, livestock 
rearing or food gardening as would enable them to become 
self-supporting. 


HOUSING: 


In housing and slum clearance, two notable developments 
occurred in 1952. One of these was the provision of additional 
funds to enable the Planning and Housing Commission to resume 
its slum clearance programme which was brought to a halt in 1949. 
Up to the end of 1952 the Commission had constructed 582 houses 
in urban areas and 1,409 in suburban districts, most of therm with 
two bed-rooms but a large number with three. 
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The other important development was in connection with the 
Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund established in 1948. A 
committee set up in 1951 to administer the Fund started operating 
its housing loans scheme in 1952. The first loan was made in 
August, 1952 and from that date to the end of 1952 over 
$215,000 was loaned to about 310 workers. Co-operation between 
the Committee and estate managements has been excellent. To 
accelerate the rehousing of its barrack dwellers, the Ste. Madeleine 
Sugar Company, the largest employer of sugar workers, has started 
making some of its lands available to the committee for building 
purposes, at a price no more than about 6 per cent. of their current 
market value. 

The oil industry continues to provide large-scale housing projects 
for its employees and their families, particularly in areas remote 
from populated centres. The Government Housing Loans Board 
likewise continues to afford assistance to civil servants to enable 
them to acquire, provide and improve housing accommodation for 
themselves and their families. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


There were no constitutional changes affecting central govern- 
ment in 1952 but the notable part played by the five elected 
Ministers of Government in the shaping of Government policy— 
a point emphasised by His Excellency Sir Hubert Rance, G.C.M.G., 
G.B.E., C.B., on the occasion of his address to the Legislature in 
October—was a feature of immense practical importance to the 
political progress and economic well-being of the country. Equally 
important, too, was the consistent adherence of Ministers to the 
principle of collective responsibility, despite the absence of any 
form of party system to command or sustain their allegiance. 

Following consideration of the McLagan Customs Union Report, 
the Legislature on 5th May approved the motion of the Honourable 
A. R. W. Robertson, c.B.£., Financial Secretary, urging the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago to accept the recommendation 
that a Customs Union embracing all the British Caribbean 
territories, with the exception, for the time being, of the British 
Virgin Islands and the Jamaican dependencies of the Cayman and 
Turks and the Caicos Islands, should be established at the earliest 
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opportunity. The motion also successfully urged that Customs 
Union should be accompanied by political federation and that 
during the transitional period steps should be taken which would 
eventually lead to Customs Union. 

On the eve of his departure from the Colony, Lord Munster, 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, listened 
to the initial stages of the debate on Customs Union. He was then 
approaching the end of his two-months visit to the British West 
Indies. In the course of his tour, he availed himself of the 
opportunity to observe conditions at first hand and was able to 
take a close view of matters pertinent to British Caribbean 
Federation. He also inspected several of the Colony’s industries 
and paid a visit to the Island-Ward of Tobago. 

In its twenty-five sittings during the year, the Legislature passed 
fifty-seven Bills (see Part II, Chapter 8) and considered nineteen 
Motions. More than fifty Council Questions were answered by 
Government and thirty-seven divisions were taken. In addition. 
Finance Committee which consists of the Financial Secretary and 
all the unofficial members of the Legislature met on twelve 
occasions. 

Politically, one of the most important measures enacted by the 
Legislature during the year was the County Councils Ordinance, 
1952. The Ordinance provides for the introduction in the sphere of 
local government of a number of reforms of comparable importance 
to those instituted in central government by the constitutionai 
amendments of 1950. In virtue of its provisions, County Councils 
which have hitherto operated in a purely advisory capacity will 
be granted executive powers for the first time in their history. Their 
jurisdiction will include a variety of important functions (see 
Part II, Chapter 8) formerly discharged by Wardens, Local Health 
Authorities and Local Road Boards. 


The Ordinance closely follows the recommendations of the 
Spurling Committee which had the good fortune to secure expert 
advice and assistance from Sir John Maude, K.C.B., K.B.E., former 
Secretary of the United Kingdom Ministry of Health, Sir Charles 
des Forges, C.B.E., and Sir John Imrie, c.B.£. Sir John Imrie later 
accepted an invitation to become the Colony’s first Commissioner 
of Local Government and played a leading part in giving final 
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shape to the local government reforms accepted by the Legislature. 
Tribute to Sir John’s sterling services was publicly expressed by 
the Minister of Health and Local Government in presenting the 
Bill to the Legislature. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 
Shortly after participating in the debate on the County Councils 
Bill, the Honourable Patrick Muir Renison, c.m.c., then Colonial 
Secretary of Trinidad and Tobago, left the Colony on transfer to \ 
the post of Governor of British Honduras. His successor, 
Mr. Maurice H. Dorman, assumed duties in the Colony on the 





20th October. 
The extra impulse resulting from the working of the new ] 
Constitution and by other developments and activities has | 


necessitated some increases in staff but such increases have not | 
been commensurate with the increased demands on the civil service 

and consequently the strain is greater than ever, but the service | 
as a whole has risen to the occasion and meets the demands with 

fortitude and determination. \ 

The Public Service Commission which is a corollary of the new 
Constitution, is performing a great task in considering and advising | 
the Governor on almost all cases of appointment, promotion, 
disciplinary action, and inter-departmental transfer of officers in 
the service as well as study leave and scholarships. | 

Relationship between Government and the Civil Service F 
Association continues to be excellent and the Colony Whitley 
Council, as well as Departmental Whitley Councils, continue to be € 
of great assistance to the administration. ’ 

The Organisation and Methods Staff consisting of an expert from 
the United Kingdom and two locally trained officers have begun 
to take stock of the work carried on in each department of Govern- 
ment and are striving to see how to streamline, cut out waste and 
bring into force modern and up-to-date methods of work. So far 
the Immigration Department, the Secretariat, and the Health and 
the Works and Hydraulics Departments have been covered. 

Overseas training of local officers is proceeding smoothly under 
the general plans drawn up by the Training Committee and local 
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training is also being developed. A Central Administrative Training 
Course for senior Civil Servants was run throughout the year and 
a training course for recruits was started in November. 


DEVELOPMENT WORKS 
The Government Five-Year Economic Programme launched in 
1951 got well into its stride in 1952. It provides for the expenditure 
during the period 1951-1955 of approximately $36 million on water 
supplies, education, electricity, agricultural services, road com- 
munications, public buildings, housing and medical services; and 
its cost is being met partly from the Colony’s surplus balances 
($6 million), partly from Colonial Development and Welfare funds 
($4.8 million), and partly from the proceeds of a $28 million loan 
authorised under the Economic Programme Ordinance. A brief 
account of the more important works planned, completed or in the 
course of construction by the end of 1952 is given below. 


Water Supplies : 

One of the important water projects completed is the Hillsborough 
Dam, Tobago. The dam forms part of the Tobago Water Scheme 
and has been designed to supply about 850,000 gallons of water 
per day to the majority of towns and villages in Tobago. 
Excavations, external and division walls for another reservoir 
forming part of a project known as the San Fernando Scheme have 
also been completed, and plans for the construction of another 
reservoir are in the course of preparation. Satisfactory progress has 
also been made on the exploitation of local sources of supply in 
rural areas and on the extension of mains to districts in need of a 
Proper water supply. 

The waterworks included in the Five-Year Economic Programme 
are estimated to cost $15,000,000 and represent the first stage in 
Government’s plan to provide adequate supplies of water through- 
out the Colony at the cheapest possible rates. It is proposed to 
execute the second stage in the following five-year period at a 
provisionally estimated cost of $9,000,000. 


Education : 


As indicated in an earlier section of this report, a school-building 
programme is being undertaken to bridge the gap between available 
school places and the ever-growing school population. The 





Hillsborough Dam, Tobago 
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programme, initially introduced in 1948 at an estimated cost of 
$3.8 million, was dovetailed into the Economic Programme in 1951 
and provision was made under that head for the execution of 
eighty-five primary school projects. By the end of 1952, thirty-six 
of these works had been completed and a few more were in the 
course of execution. The total provision for school-buildings in the 
Economic Programme is $1.9 million—$1.5 million from Develop- 
ment and Welfare funds and $.4 million from local funds. 


Electricity : 

A 6,500 H.P. turbo-alternator has been erected at the Trinidad 
and Tobago Electricity Commission’s power station at Port-of- 
Spain and is now making its contribution to the Colony’s 
electricity supplies. Work is now in progress on a new power station 
at Penal in the South of Trinidad—the main power station building, 
five cooling towers, four wells, and an oil storage tank have already 
been erected as well as some of the quarters for resident staff. With 
the completion of this project and the other works included in the 
Economic Programme, the Colony will be able not only to augment 
the supply of electricity to areas already served but also to extend 
its distribution to remote areas at present devoid of a supply. 


Agricultural Services : 

Considerable progress is being made at Centeno on the establish- 
ment of a Central Experiment Station estimated to cost $1 million. 
The institution wili be devoted to applied investigations in 
agriculture, including rotations, the functions of livestock and the 
possibilities of the local use of mechanisation. A plant introduction 
and testing centre will be concerned with the introduction of new 
material and the selection of improved strains of existing materials. 
The possibility of integrating stock into a general agricultural 
Policy both for maintenance of soil fertility and with a view to 
making the Colony more self-supporting in meat and animal 
products will also be closely investigated. Capital works undertaken 
in 1952 included the construction of cattle byres to house dairy 
cattle, the laying down of hard surface roads, the fencing of 
40 acres of paddock and the erection of a weighbridge. With the 
assistance of Development and Welfare funds, eleven junior staff 
quarters and 17,500 square feet of stores, implement sheds and 
machine shop have been completed and put to use. 
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Satisfactory progress has also been made on a number of land 
settlement schemes for which a grant of $500,000 has been 
obtained from Development and Welfare funds. The total estimated 
cost of the schemes has been put at a little over $600,000. 


Roads : 

Major work has been carried out on three sections of a new 
South Trunk Road which has been designed to provide a more 
direct route from Port-of-Spain to the industrial south of the island. 
The road has been planned in such a way as to by-pass built-up 
areas and eliminate curves as far as practicable. Before the end of 
the year one section of the road was entirely completed and opened 
to traffic. Important improvements were also made to two sections 
of the Eastern Main Road to relieve congestion at Port-of-Spain’s 
eastern approaches. Engineering and acquisition surveys are almost 
complete for three other sections. 


Drainage and Irrigation : 

Work has been carried out on a number of schemes designed to 
eliminate flooding and salt water encroachment on arable lands 
and to provide irrigation facilities by means of diversion weirs 
and canals. The main crop to be grown on the improved lands is 
rice but green vegetables and other suitable crops will also be 
cultivated. 

River control works have also been executed to improve drainage 
conditions, avert soil erosion and prevent damage to private 
property by flooding. Among the works carried out in 1952 were 
the paving of sections of the Maraval River, the widening and 
straightening of the Diego Martin River and the reconstruction of 
two bridges. 


Rural Housing : 

To provide additional accommodation for the working classes, 
two rural housing schemes have been undertaken at Caroni and 
Williamsville on lands donated to Government by two sugar 
companies. The construction of roads and drains and the installation 
of a pipe-borne water supply have been completed at Caroni and 
similar work is now in progress at Williamsville. By the end of 
the year, 135 of the 234 lots available at Caroni had been leased 
and a number of dwellings erected. 
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Hedical Services : 

The works included in the Economic Programme are designed 
to expand hospital accommodation to provide 5 beds for every 
thousand inhabitants and to bring hospital services within close 
reach of residents of even the most remote areas. Work is now 
being executed on a $5.2 million hospital at San Fernando to 
accommodate 500 patients. Two of the six health centres planned 
for rural areas have already been completed. Other hospital works 
planned are the enlargement of the Mental Hospital, St. Ann’s, the 
construction of a 48-bed hospital at Sangre Grande and the 
colargement of the hospital at Tobago. 


Finance : 


Details of estimated expenditure to 31st December, 1952 and 
Proposed expenditure for 1953 on the various schemes included in 
the Economic Programme are shown at Appendix I. 


PART II 
Chapter 1: Population 


The population of the Colony on 31st December, 1952 was 
cstimated at 669,650 (637,050 in Trinidad and 32,600 in Tobago) 
as compared with 656,300 (624,350 in Trinidad and 31,950 in 
Tobago) at the end of 1951. The following table shows the 
population of the principal town and county divisions of the 
Colony according to the census returns of 1931 and 1946 and as 
estimated at 31st December, 1950, 1951 and 1952: — 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 

Town or County Census Census 31st Dec., 31st Dec., 31st Dec., 
Division 1931 1946 1950 1951 1952 

City of Port-of-Spain 10,334 92,793 105,744 109,150 111,350 

Town of San-Fernando 14,353 28,842 32,867 33,900 34,600 

Borough of Arima ... 5,085. 8,069 9,194 9,500 9,700 


County of St. George 85,904 137,947 157,198 162,250 165,550 
{exclusive of 
Port-of-Spain and 
Arima) 
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Estimated Estimated Estimated 
Town or County Census Cenaus 31st Dec., 31st Dec., 3lat Dec., 


Division 1931 1946 1950 1951 1952 
Eastern Counties : 
Mayaro ... one 4,037 4,196 4,781 4,950 5,050 
Nariva ... - 10,809 11,815 13,462 13,900 14,200 
St. Andrew «23,340 23,285 26,534 27,400 27,950 
St. David are 5,664 5,037 5,738 5,900 6,050 
County of Caroni ... 51,193 61,739 70,366 72,650 74,100 
County of Victoria 69,086 87,383 99,578 102,800 104,850 


(exclusive of 

San Fernando) 
County of St. Patrick 46,531 69,170 78,824 81,350 83,000 
Ward of Tobago ve 25,358 27,161 30,951 31,950 32,600 
Waters of the Colony 1,089 533 606 650 650 





412,783 557,970 635,843 656,300 669,650 
When discovered by Columbus Trinidad was populated by 
various ‘‘Indian’’ Tribes, notably Arawak and Carib. The 
descendants of the original inhabitants are now virtually extinct. 
After various unsuccessful attempts by the Spanish to colonize the 
Island a Cedula was issued in 1783 offering large tracts of land on 
attractive terms to settlers irrespective of nationality, and this was 
followed by an influx of immigrants from the neighbouring islands, 
mainly French. By 1797, the year the Island became British, the 
population had risen from 3,000 in 1782 to nearly 18,000 of whom 
over half were of African origin. During the nineteenth century 
the population increased steadily by natural increase and after 
emancipation rapidly when combined with immigration: between 
1845 and 1917 over 150,000 immigrants from India, China and 
Madeira entered Trinidad and the population of the Colony 
(including Tobago) rose from 83,000 in 1851, the year of the first 
regular decennial census, to 333,000 in 1911. Since 1931 a rising 
birth rate and a falling death rate have produced a heavy natural 
increase. In 1931 the gap between the birth and death rates was 
10 per thousand, the birth rate standing at 29.9 and the death 
rate at 19.9 per thousand. By 1945 the birth rate had risen to 39.5 
and the death rate had fallen to 14.5 per thousand; the gap between 
them being thus 25 per thousand. The period of immigration has 
given way to a period of natural increase, but Trinidad still 
continues to be a destination for many immigrants from the 
neighbouring islands. 


iT 
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The number of births registered during 1952 was 22,924 of which 
11,473 were boys, 11,450 were girls and 1 was of unknown sex. 
The birth rate was 34.54 in 1952 as compared with 36.69 in 1951 
and 37.82 in 1950. For the five-year period 1948 to 1952 the mean 
rate was 37.17. 

The number of deaths registered in 1952 was 8,000 of which 
4,138 were males, 3,861 females and 1 of unknown sex. The death 
rate per thousand was 12.06 in 1952, 12.05 in 1951 and 12.22 in 
1950, For the five-year period 1948 to 1952 the mean rate was 
12.11. The number of children who died before completing their 
first year was 2,043. The death rate of children under 1 year 
per thousand live births, the infant mortality rate, was 89.12 as 
compared with 78.18 in 1951 and 80.31 in 1950. For the five-year 
period 1948 to 1952 the mean rate was 80.61. The prinicipal causes 
of death were: — 

1950 1951 1952 


Enteric fever ane ai bs aa 33 30 40 
Influenza cee ae : oa a 13 5 7, 
Malaria . + a A age 141 138 80 
Dysentery x 2 e i 28 33 50 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .s " ss 470 416 330 
Syphilis seu ine is ais eee 49 38 35 
Cancer . sie ve 345 413 435 
Cerebral Hnemorchage ‘and Apoplexy vee .. = 266 458 487 
Infantile Convulsions ... ans es 16 9 4 
Cardiac and Valvular Diseases ... az s = 615 895 932 
Bronchitis... sve a vs — 268 257 215 
Broncho-Pneumonia ... Se be a 277 315 368 
Lobar Pneumonia eae a8 ige vee 74 87 91 
Pneumonia (undefined) es oe a3 86 86 101 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis ext is wa 452 455 620 
Ankylostomiasis ae hai gee aan 26 26 18 
Nephritis ... saw + 298 211 206 
Diseases of the Puerperal state .., oe a 93 118 82 
Diseases of early infancy ose aes .» 1,000 970 = 1,004 
Old age tee vee se ade .. 607 648 686 


The number of marriages recorded during 1952 was 4,300 of 
which 3,256 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, Ch. 29. 
No. 2; 176 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce Registration 
Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4; and 868 under the Hindu Marriage 
Ordinance, No. 13 of 1945. The marriage rate per thousand of the 
entire population was 6.48 as compared with 6.52 in 1951 and 6.01 
in 1950. 


| AN SS vome- 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


EMPLOYMENT 

The latest official statistics of the size and occupational distribu- 
tion of the working population relate to the beginning of 1951 and 
were compiled from information collected by the Statistical Depart- 
ment in the course of preparing an index for the measurement of 
movements of retail prices. The working population was estimated 
at 216,186 of which number 66,950 were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, hunting and fishing; 11,520 in mining and quarrying; 
31,610 in manufacturing; 12,344 in construction; 1,545 in electricity, 
gas, water supply and sanitary services; 21,619 in commerce; 
13,102 in transport, storage and communication; 52,514 in Govern- 
ment, community and personal services and 4,982 in ill-defined 
industries. 

No machinery has yet been set up for the regular collection of 
classified data on employment, but the following table prepared 
from periodical returns gives some idea of the level of employment 
at quarterly intervals in respect of Government and the principal 
industries and services. 


EMPLOYMENT IN Magsor InpusTRIEs AND SERVICES, 1952 
AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED QUARTERLY, 1952 





Industries and Services | let 2nd 3rd 4th 


! Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 





Sugar Estates and Factories 20,403 | 19,924 | 17,706. 16,087 
(manual employees only) | 

Oil (all employees) ee --- 16,830 | 16,839 | 16,368 | 15,997 

Shipping Association 350 339 287 299 


(manual employees only) 
Asphalt. ( 11 employees) as 
United States Base (all employees) 
City and Borough Councils 

(manual employees only) 

All other employces eae Soe! 254 265 261 255 
Port Services Department ; 1,621 1,454 987 1,071 
(daily-paid employees only) 


587 534 507 430 
1,228 1,217 1,210 1,223 
1,865 1,933 1,897 1,880 


Central Government Departments 
Daily-paid employees only | 9,623 9,669 9,111 8,859 
I 


(excluding Port Services) 
All other employees 13,693 | 13,733 | 13,706 | 13,923 
Total... fe -..| 66,454 | 65,907 | 62,040 | 60,024 
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Unemployment and underemployment : Government maintains 
a Labour Bureau service with branches throughout the Colony 
but only a very small proportion of unemployed make use of the 
facilities provided and as a result the number of persons on the live 
tegister at any time cannot be taken as reflecting the extent of 
unemployment. 


An attempt was made in 1951 to estimate the level of unemploy- 
ment using the information collected in the survey carried out in 
connexion with the Index of Retail Prices. The estimate put the 
unemployed at 14,280 out of an estimated working population 
of 216,186. 

Seasonal fluctuation in employment is a feature of all the principal 
branches of agriculture. This is amply illustrated by the employ- 
ment figures for the sugar industry in the foregoing table which 
show an average employment of 20,403 field and factory workers 
for the first quarter in the crop season compared with 16,087 for 
the last quarter in the out-of-crop season. For the major part of the 

_ cfop-season work is regular from day to day and workers are 
in normal circumstances fully employed. In the out-of-crop season 
on the other hand the volume of work is considerably reduced. 


Migrant Labour: Migration into the Colony is restricted by an 
order made in 1950 prohibiting the entry of persons seeking 
employment of a type for which local candidates are qualified and 
available. 

The Colony participates in a scheme jointly with the other British 
West Indian Governments for the seasonal migration of West Indian 
agricultural workers to the United States on short-term contracts. 
The participating governments are all represented on a Regional 
Labour Board which exercises general supervision over the scheme 
on their behalf. In the United States the scheme is administered by 
the British West Indies Central Labour Organisation through a 
staff of liaison officers. Workers are recruited locally through the 
Labour Department and are screened by a representative of the 
employers, final selection being made on the worker passing a 
medical examination. 

In 1951 one hundred workers were recruited from the Colony and 
in 1952 a further 168. At the end of the year 124 of the total 
number recruited were still working under contract. 
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WAGES AND CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 

The prevailing practice in industry generally is to observe a 
normal working day of 8 hours, overtime rates usually time-and- 
a-half being paid for work done beyond eight hours. The outstand- 
ing exception is private building construction in which a 9-hour 
day prevails. Sundays and Public Holidays are observed as rest 
days with overtime rates paid for work on those days usually time- 
and-a-half for the first eight hours and double-time thereafter. In 
Processes or services which require to be operated continuously 
throughout the week, a weekly rest day, not necessarily a Sunday, 
is observed. 

It is the general practice for manual workers in industry to be 
granted annual vacation leave with pay ranging from seven to 
fourteen consecutive days, the normal condition for qualifying 
being that during the year of qualification the worker should have 
worked for a specified number of days ranging from 234 to 275. 
In addition, Public Holidays are paid holidays in one of the major 
industries of the Colony. Paid annual vacation leave is granted to 
agricultural workers in the sugar industry and to a limited extent 
in some other branches of agriculture. 

Many collective agreements provide for paid sick leave, and it is 
not unusual to find sick leave granted at the discretion of the 
employers in cases where no collective agreement exists. 


A. AGRICULTURE 

Cultivation workers in agriculture are mainly paid on a task and 
piece-work basis and the sizes of tasks and systems of payment 
vary between estate and estate according to differences in condi- 
tions. Considerations such as the nature of the soil to be worked 
and the quality of the work required produce disparity in rates and 
sizes of tasks between field and field on the same estate. Even in 
the sugar industry where companies operate on a large scale and 
are organised in a federation it has not yet been found possible to 
evolve a standardised wage structure. 


(i) Sugar : 

A Wages Council which was appointed in the sugar industry in 
1950 has so far restricted its statutory powers of wage regulation to 
the granting of uniform percentage increases in wages using as 2 
basis the rates obtaining in 1949. In March the Council published a 
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wages regulation proposal to the effect that the statutory minimum 
remuneration should be 44 per cent. above the rates prevailing in 
1949 (including attendance, output and war bonuses) and over- 
time rates of all workers, except those employed by task and piece, 
should be time-and-a-half of the straight-time rates for all hours 
worked in excess of the normal 8-hour day. The sugar companies 
voluntarily applied the terms of the proposal from the commence- 
ment of the crop in January but the Order implementing the pro- 
posal only took effect from Ist August. To facilitate appreciation of 
the effect of the increase the 1949 rates for a few field operations are 
reproduced below :— 


Field Operations (Time work)—1949 








Range of Daily Wage 
Rates, 1949 
(Including War Bonus) 
Occupation ||, —__-________ 

Northern Southern 

Estates Estates 

(cents) (cents) 
Tractor Driver sist Sea aus --| 190-363 215-235 
Groom ... ay ea at .-! 100-190 114-131 








Field Operations (Task and piece work)—1949 


NorTHERN Estates | SouTHerN Estates 































Occupation © | War Range | War Bonus 
Unit |jof Rates} Bonus | Unit |of Rates Bonus 
(cents) | (cents) (cents) (cents) 
Cane cutting ...| task ... 52 15 | 500 4-18 15 
sq. ft. (on every 
basic $1.10 
earned) 
Cutlassing 15 | do. 3h-1ld 15 
(on every 
basic 58e. 
earned) 
Planting 15] do. 34 15 
(on every 
basic 73c. 
earned) 
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In addition to the above rates time-workers of some companies 
were paid a bonus of 20 cents per day for attendance on 10 or more 
days per fortnight while task workers received a bonus for a 
stipulated attendance and, or, output. 


(ii) Coconut : 


Wage rates and other conditions of employment in this industry 
vary from estate to estate. However an agreement covering an 
important section of the industry in the south-western coconut 
growing belt was concluded between a general labour union and an 
ad hoc association of estate owners. The following are a few of the 
minimum rates shown in the agreemeat :-— 


Field Work : 

Time Work Ratc* 
Men ns «+. $2.00 per day 
Women oe .- $1.20 per day 

Task Work 
Picking fe .-- $1.70-1.80 per 1,000 nuts 
Extracting Kernel .-» $1.00 per 1,000 nuts 
Weeding ae .-. $1.00 per task 6’ x 7’ 


(iii) Other Crops : 


The wage rates of agricultural workers (except those employed 
by Government and the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture) 
in the other staple crops, i.e., cocoa, citrus and coffee, are not 
regulated by collective bargaining. Work is done mainly by task 
and piece and as a result earnings vary very widely. Time work is 
however practised on a small scale and the rates generally range 
between $1.20 and $2.00 per day for men and $1.00 to $1.20 per 
day for women. 


*There is paid in addition to the above rates a cost-of-living allow- 
ance of 24 cents per day (in the case of task workers an allowance not 
exceeding 24 cents per day in any one fortnight for a fixed daily output} 
This allowance is subject to be increased or decreased at the rate of 
4 cents per day for every 2-point rise or fall of the Index of Retail Prices. 
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The following are the rates of a few classes of time workers 
employed by Government in agriculture. 
Basic Rate Cost of Living 


Class of Worker (per day) Allowance* Total (per day) 
(per day) 
Cartermen ont i 
Hand mowing machine | $1.68-1.92 84c.-86c. $2.52-2.78 
operators J 
Nurserymen 
Stock-staff rey \ 
$2.44-2.69 


Foddermen ee | $1.60-1.84 84c.-85c. 
Plant sanitation men 


General Labour 


Men ... ais «+ $1.48-1.80 83c.-85c. $2.31-2.65 
Women—Light work vse $1,08-1.24 T4e. $1.82-1.98 
" Heavy work $1.20-1.36 TAe. $1.94-2.10 


The earnings of task workers approximate to those of daily paid 
general labour. 


B. INDUSTRY 
The wage rates and working conditions in the principal industries 
- are summarised hereunder :— 


(i) Ou Industry : 
Wage Rate 
Class of Worker per hour Cost of living Bonus 
Rigmen—Drilling on ... 5lfe.-63hce. 1}e. per hour (subject 
eX A om to be increased or 
ie. ‘Production ae ve 4840.64 4c. dare ah thowate 
Rigbuilders aoe hs «. 50$e.-644c. of jc. per hour for 
Chauffeurs is ofa vs 52he.-B4}e. every 2point. rise 
i or o! lex 
Firemen ae oan a 484c.-60}c. of Retail Prices). 
Masons ... oF a v» 50de.—64hc. 
Moulders oa ie «. 50}e.-64}c. 
Painters ... oes a - 484c.-60}c. | 
Other skilled Artisans or «» 50$e-644c. 
Tradesmen’s helpers age sss 4340.-48}c. 
General labourers oe we 4340.—454c. 





*The cost-of-living allowance is tied to the Index of Retail Prices and 
is subject to be increased or decreased by 4 cents per day for every 2-point 
rise or fall of the Index from the figure 100 in January, 1952. 
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(iii) Sugar Industry (Factories) : 


The wage rates of factory employees in the sugar industry vary 
from one factory to another. The wage rates for 1952 were fixed by 
the Sugar Industry Wages Council at 44 per cent. above the rates 
prevailing in 1949. The following is a rough classification of the 
range of wage rates in 1949 :— 


Range of hourly wage rates including 


Class of Worker War Bonus, 1949 
Skilled and semi-skilled... be 15c.—40}c. 
Labourer ee FEE vas 14¢.-19c. 


Attendance bonus: Some companies pay in addition to the 
basic wage rates, a bonus of 20 cents per day for attendance on 
10 or more days per fortnight. 


(iv) Port Transport Industry : 


The following are the wage rates for stevedores and dockers :— 


Stevedores ...Basic rate, 56c. per hour The cost of living 
C.O.L. bonus, 9}c. per hour addition is subject 

to be increased or 

decreased at the rate 


Dockers ... ...Basic rate, 454c. per hour of $c. per hour for 
C.O.L. bonus, 96c. perday every 2-point rise or 
(12c. per hour for fall of the Index of 

overtime) Retail prices. 


(v) Light Engineering Industry : 


The following wage rates and conditions of employment relate to 
two of the principal light engineering firms :— 


A Grade workmen—5lc.—70c. per hour These rates are subject to 
be increased or decreased 
at the rate of $c. per hour 
for every 2-point rise ee 

3 fall of the Index o 

B Grade workmen—45c.—50c. per hour Retail Prices from the 
base 100 for January, 
1952. At present an 
addition of 1}c. per hour 

C Grade workmen—30c.—44c. per hour _is paid. exe 
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(vi) Government Industrial Workers : 
Basic wage rate Cost of living 


Class of Worker per day Allowance* Total 
per day 
Skilled ... an +» $1.92-3.04 86c.—91c. $2.78-3.95 
Semi-skilled tes ws $1.68-2.24 84c.-87c. $2.52-3.11 
Unskilled —Men ... + $1.48-1.80 83c.-S5e. $2.31-2.65 
—Women 
(light work) ... $1.08-1.24 T4e. $1.82-1.98 
(heavy work) —$1.20-1.36 T4e. —-$1.94-2.10 
Motor Vehicle and Heavy $1.92-5.04 86c.-$1.01 $2.78-6.05 


Equipment Drivers 


COST OF LIVING 

Government began the publication of a monthly Index of Retail 
Prices in January. The Index which is based on a budgetary 
survey carried out in 1950-1951 took the place of the Cost-of-Living 
Index published up to the end of 1951 but which had for a number 
of years been the subject of criticism especially from the trade 
union movement. The new Index which is designed to measure the 
changes in the retail prices of goods and services purchased and 
consumed by various income groups is substantially different from 
the former in coverage, and in method of weighting, construction 
and collection of prices. 
" *The cost of living allowance is tied to the Index of Retail Prices and is 


subject to be inc or decreased by 4c. per day for every 2-point rise or 
fall of the Index from the figure 100 in January, 1952. 
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The following tables show movements of the retail price indices 
and of the mid-year and end-of-year prices of the principal 
foodstuffs. 

Movements or Reta Price Inpices—1952 
(Base : January, 1952= 100) 




















General Section InpIcEs 
Index 
| 
| Living Accommodation 
1952 All | Drink Total of which 

| Items | Food | and | —- 

| | Tobacco Building 

| | Rent | maten- 

| | \ als 
January RED 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
February ae 104.2 107.7 100.2 101.4 100.0 
March ... wee 104.0 107.4 100.2 101.8 100.0 
April! «sx eee 105.0 109.2 100.2 102.0 100.0 
May Re set 105.7 110.5 100.2 102.0 100.0 
June... aoe 105.8 111.7 100.3 101.8 100.0 
July... ose 106.6 112.4 100.6 101.5 100.0 
August ... one 106.1 112.3 100.1 101.1 100.1 
September | 107.3 114.6 101.1 101.2 100.2 
October ose 106.5 113.2 100.7 101.2 100.2 
November ae 106.3 113.4 100.5 101.1 100.2 
December ve] 105.4 112.1 100.2 101.1 100.2 











Movements of Retail Price Indices-—1952—(Base : January, 1952= 100)— 
Continued 





Section INDICES 


Drugs, 
1952 Fuel House- Toilet 
and |Clothing} hold | Services) Access- 


ories, 








January eee «| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
February vee -{| 101.4 100.3 100.2 100.8 100.1 
March... Ee ae 99.8 99.5 100.0 101.7 1006 
April... nee +| 102.0 99.8 100.0 100.3 | 101.2 
May a wie weal? TOL 99.4 100.2 102.0 101.3 
June cae ee Fre 95.2 97.6 100.0 100.6 103.0 
July ae wae se} 101.6 98.6 99.9 101.5 103.5 i 
August ... wn aa 98.1 96.3 99.8 102.6 103.9 
September ae Pre 99.1 94.9 99.9 103.0 | 104.5 
October ... ea -| 100.6 94.0] 100.3] 104.0) 103.6 
November a6 as 99.4 92.2 100.0 103.7 | 103.7 


December fe oe 93.1 93.1 99.5 102.7) 104.1 
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Prices OF PRINciPAL Foopsrurrs 





AVERAGE PRICE 














in CENTS 
Commodity Unit —\— — 
June December 
Bread aT a avs -.-| 3 02. loaf 2.7 2.6 
Flour oes ae bpd Ib. 7 Tl 
Rice (imported) pe ras | Ib. 13.1 13.1 
Rice (local) . Kas = lb. 19.6 18.9 
Sugar (washed greys) a2 a Ib. 8.1 8.2 
Sugar (yellow) is vs} | bi 3.7 8.7 
Beef (fresh) steak and 1 stew sos ae Ib. 72.7 73.0 
Corned Beef a nas ase Ib. 49.3 49.3 
Fish—salted ee nes on Ib. 36.4 39.0 
Cooking Oil e and ole A 49.2 
Table Butter > eee use 2 Ib. 2 101.9 
Condensed Milk pers ass ...[14 oz. tin 26.0 
Powdered Milk vee ia eal lb. 103.0 
Potatoes, Irish ave aay Pon Ib, 2 
Cocoa Powder uae rest .| gb. tin 56.6 
Fish—fresh ... mgt aie éa¥ Ib. 317 
Yams (ordinary) ae ses 185 Ib. _ 
Green Figs ... ae re cd Ib. 5.7 
Tomatoes... Sos aa ee Ib. — 
Bananas... oe #43 : Ib. 6.3 

















LABOUR DEPARTMENT 
The Labour Department is an independent branch of a joint 
Ministry of Labour, Industry and Commerce and is organised on 
functional lines under the administrative direction of the Commis- 
stoner of Labour. The staffing and duties of the various sections are 
briefly summarised hereunder :— 


Head Office and Industrial Relations Section 
Staff—The Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour, Senior Labour Officer and three Labour 
Officers. 
Duties—The fostering of proper relations in industry, con- 
ciliation and mediation in industrial disputes. 


Factory Inspectorate + 
Staff—Senior Factory Inspector and two Factory Inspectors. 
Duties—Inspection of factories and other industrial premises 
coming under the Factories Ordinance, Quarries and 
Petroleum installations. 
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Labour Inspectorate 
Staff—One Chief Labour Inspector. 
Duties—Enforcement of minimum wage legislation and 
labour inspection. 
Labour Bureau 
Staff—Labour Bureau Manager and four employment clerks. 
Duties—Registration and placing of unemployed persons. 
Electrical Inspectorate 
Staff—Chief Electric Inspector and nine Electric Inspectors. 
Duties—Inspection of electrical installations and licensing of 
wiremen. 
In addition there are 14 clerks and 5 messengers employed in the 
Department. In districts outside of Port-of-Spain, Labour Bureau 
work is carried out by the staff of the District Administration. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
Trade Unions : 

Employers’ and workers’ organisations enjoy a legal status 
practically identical with that of similar bodies in the United 
Kingdom but registration is compulsory. Their purposes are 
declared to be not unlawful by reason merely that they are in 
restraint of trade. They are recognised as legal entities for the 
purpose of entering into contracts, acquiring and disposing of 
property, suing and being sued, &c., and are protected from 
criminal or tortious liability for acts committed in furtherance of 
trade disputes. 

The workers’ unions which have confined themselves to organ- 
ising the workers in a particular industry or undertaking have been 
the most successful. There has been a strong tendency for the 
formation of general labour unions catering for all classes of 
workers, but only one of these has been successful in operatiwa. 
There has been lit‘le interest in the formation of unions on a craft 
basis, and the few instances in which it has been attempted have 
proved failures. 

Most of the active workers’ trade unions are members of either 
the Trinidad and Tobago Federation of Unions affiliated to the 
I.C.F.T.U. or the Trinidad and Tobago Trades Union Counci! 
affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

There is no federation of employers’ organisations. 
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Joint Consultation and Wage Fixing Methods : 

In the major industries and in a number of smaller undertakings 
. wages are regulated by means of collective bargaining. In the sugar 
industry’ however, where there has been a breakdown in trade 
ion organisation, wages are regulated by a Wages Council 
under the Wages Councils Ordinance. Following the report of a 
Commission of Enquiry under this Ordinance consideration is also 
being given to the establishment of a Wages Council for employees 
in the distributive trades. 

Wage negotiations are normally conducted on an ad hoc basis, 
collective agreements being entered for a specified period and 
reviewed from time to time as they expire. These agreements nor- 
mally provide for the wages to be tied to the official Index of 
Retail Prices, and contain a procedure for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of disputes. 

There is only one instance of standing joint negotiating 
machinery. This occurs in the Civil Service where a Colony Whitley 
Council has been established with departmental councils in the 
various Government departments. In a number of industries and 
undertakings however standing joint consultation machinery and 
works committees exist which do not include wage negotiations 
within their scope. Even in some undertakings where the workers 
are not organised in trade unions there are standing works councils 
or committees. In these cases it is not unusual to find the question 
of wage rates being dealt with from time to time. 


There is a Fair Wages Clause in Government Contracts which 
Tequires among other things that contractors and sub-contractors 
shall pay rates of wages and observe other conditions of work not 
less favourable than those applicable to Government employees. 


Trade Disputes ; 

Of the trade disputes which occurred during the year only one 
Was of sufficient importance to warrant mention, the others being 
either of very short duration or involving an insignificant number 
of workpeople. This dispute began on 24th October when 289 
‘unorganised workers employed by a large Government Contractor 
on construction of a hospital at San Fernando went on strike, the 
stoppage spreading the following day to 96 workers employed by 
the firm on a reservoir project in the same district. The dispute 
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involved a demand by the workers for an immediate wage 
increase of 14 cents per hour. The strikers held out for a consider- 
able time before agreeing to resume work as a preliminary sp 
to having their grievances discussed around the conference table. 
Resumption took place on the 14th November after a loss of about 
7,300 man-days and at a series of conferences held subsequently a 
number of matters affecting wages and working conditions were 
agreed. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 

Towards the middle of the year an amendment to the Mine. 
Borings and Quarries Ordinance was enacted empowering courts of 
summary jurisdiction on complaint made by the appropriae 
inspector to issue orders for the immediate remedying of dangerous 
conditions and discontinuance of dangerous practices as well as for 
the prohibition of operations in mines, borings and quarries until 
satisfactory measures for removing the causes of complaiat have 
been taken. The amendment follows the lines of similar provision 
in the Factories Ordinance. 

About the middle of the year the Labour Statistics Ordinance. 
1947 was repealed on the enactment of a comprehensive ordinance 
providing for the taking of censuses and for the collection, compila- 
tion, analysis and publication of statistical information on various 
matters including employment and unemployment, salaries, wages. 
allowances, &c., labour and industrial matters, industrial disturb- 
ances and disputes and injuries, accidents and compensation. 

An order entitled the Wages Regulation (Sugar Industry) Order. 
1952 came into force on Ist August, 1952, and fixed the statutory 
minimum remuneration in the sugar industry at 44 per cent. above 
the appropriate rates for 1949. It is interesting to note that whereas 
under the Wages Councils Ordinance, orders cannot be made 
apply retroactively the sugar companies voluntarily applied the 
terms of the Order from the beginning of the crop in January, 1952. 

Regulations were issued early in the year under the Sugar Indus- 
try Special Funds Ordinance, 1948, outlining the procedure for 
administering the Labour Welfare Fund instituted under the 
Ordinance, the purposes for which disbursements may be made by 
the Committee and the purposes for which loans may be made to 
eligible workers. The regulations, entitled the Sugar Industry 
(Labour Welfare Fund) Regulations, 1952, had in the first instance 
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loans to be made only to workers who owned lands or 
nder lease but were later amended to enable workers 
1 rented lands to enjoy the benefits provided under the 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


lustry has achieved a very high standard in the field 
fety and welfare provisions. All the companies provide 
Ith services for the benefit of their employees. The 
m maintains two hospitals with operating theatres and 
ment, a dental clinic, a first aid dispensary and an 
ervice, and in addition maintains a service for anti- 
nage and spraying. This company by means of con- 
d noncontributory schemes makes available to its 
omplete medical treatment including hospitalization. 
company has on its staff three full-time safety officers 
ns adequate systems to ensure safety including 
1e provision of modern safety equipment and gear jor 
1 of workpeopie, the maintenance of a fully trained fire 
ty propaganda by means of a monthly magazine and 
s, lectures, safety courses for foremen, and _inter- 
safety competitions, The industry also devotes con- 
ention to the welfare requirements of its employees, 
> provision of living accommodation and the main- 
cilities for recreation. 

ry 

ir industry workers can usually obtain medical advice 
t at the factories from doctors engaged or paid by the 
d in a number of cases dependants of employees may 
al advice at factory clinics, but the industry otherwise 
he facilities of public hospitals. 

barrack accommodation in the sugar industry is well 
In August the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Com- 
to grant loans to sugar industry workers from the fund 
the Sugar Industry Special Funds Ordinance for the 
erecting or purchasing houses and for repairing, 
paying off mortgages on houses. Up to the end 
$215,680 had been loaned to 313 borrowers in sums 
1 $100 to $1,000 repayable within periods up to 
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Waterfront : 

On the waterfront where effective joint organisation of 
employers and workpeople obtains health safety and welfare are 
being specially looked after and with each revision of agreed 
conditions of work in the industry new progress is being made in 
this direction. A clinic maintained by the employers has been 
operating for some time and continues to provide a useful on-the- 
spot service for injured dock workers to whom the services of a 
full-time medical officer are available. 


General : 

In the other branches of industry a number of independent firm: 
have ambulance rooms with visiting doctors and full-time nurses. 
There has been ready response among the smaller factore 
to welfare regulations made under the Factories Ordinance in 1951 
which require among other things the maintenance of first aid boxes 
in all factories and trained first aid attendants where more than 
fifty persons are employed. The Red Cross Society and the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem have provided a ready source of supply of 
trained personnel and in 1952 the latter body held a course of 
training for factory workers and issued certificates. 

Through the co-operation of the factory inspectorate and the local 
health officers watchfulness is maintained over sanitation 1 
factories and advice is offered on the legal standards of health ané 
welfare required in projected factories, 

The Factories Ordinance contains a number of requiremeat: 
regarding safety of machinery. Except in the oil industry the system 
of whole-time safety officers has not yet taken hold but effective 
attention to safety is secured through the operation of the Factores 
Ordinance which requires the guarding of dangerous parts & 
machinery and provides for a statutory annual examination of 
boilers, air pressure containers, hoists and lifts by competent 
persons. In the larger factories the standards of machine guardian: 
are good and in the smaller factories regular visits by Factory 
Inspectors have secured an improved consciousness and observanc 
of legal enactments relating to safety. 

In 1952 there were seven prosecutions relating to factory safety 
resulting in a number of fines and the closing down of one premise: 
for several days until improved means of escape in case of ite 
had been provided. Factory Inspectors are responsible too for 
supervising safety conditions at quarries, and during the year five 
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prosecutions resulted in fines and the closing by court order of the 
floor of a quarry for a few months while a dangerous face was 
being made safe. 

In industry generally the number of workers’ canteens and mess- 
rooms is steadily growing, the system most favoured by the 
moderate sized firm being a room with tables and forms and an 
adjoining kitchen where a local concessionnaire prepares cooked 
food for sale along with other items. The habit of depending on 
canteen food has however not developed to any great extent among 
workers and the majority prefer to bring their own meals and 
supplement them with a few minor purchases. 

The provisions of the Factories (Welfare) Regulations, 1951, 
which make working and cloakroom facilities obligatory in factories 
are producing steady improvement. 


Workmen’s Compensation : 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance makes the following 
provisions for compensation to be paid in the event of injury result- 
ing in incapacity for 3 or more days or death of a workman arising 
out of and in the course of employment. 

(i) Where death — A sum equal to 30 months wages 


results or $1,800 whichever is less; 

(ii) Where permanent — To an adult a sum equal to forty- 
total disability two months wages or $2,520 
Tesults whichever is less; 


To a minor a sum equal to eighty- 
four months wages or $2,520 
whichever is less; 

(iii) Where permanent — A percentage of the amount pay- 
partial disable- able for permanent total disability 
ment results as specified in the schedule to the 

ordinance or where not specified a 
proportionate part representing the 
percentage loss of earning 


capacity. 
(iv) Where temporary — Half monthly payments during dis- 
disablement total ablement not exceeding five years; 


or partial results To an adult of a sum equal to } his 
monthly wages, to a minor of a 
sum equal to 4 or after he has 
attained the age of 17 years, 4 his 
monthly wages. 
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A committee appointed in 1949 to consider revision of the exist- | 
ing Workmen's Compensation Legislation in the light of present 
day conditions and of any principles and provisions in cument 
International Labour Organisation Conventions and Recommenta- 
tions on the subject submitted its report to Government toward: 
the end of the year. 

There is no legislative or other provision for the payment of 
unemployment benefits. A labour exchange system for registratinn 
and placing of unemployed persons is maintained. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

A Board established under the Industrial Training Ordinance is 
charged with the responsibility for procuring training for appren- 
tices and arranging as far as possible for their proper technical 
education. The Board is also required to arrange for the technical 
education of artisans. In the course of 1952, 151 new apprenticeship 
agreements were approved and 77 were endorsed as comple‘ed. 
The Board also conducts a number of evening classes at vanow 
centres throughout the Colony. 

A Junior Technical School is conducted at San Fernando, th 
principal town in the oil producing area, and provides a two-\ral 
preparatory course for boys intending to enter industry. 

The oil industry is the main avenue of apprenticeship trainin: 
and accounted for 62 per cent. of the number who comple 
apprenticeships in 1952 and about 44 per cent. of the total intake { 
of that year. The principal companies in the industry have wel 
organised schemes for selection and training of apprentices and 
these are reported to be progressing satisfactorily, One compat}. 
struck by the advantages to te derived from providing practica: 
laboratory work as part of the training and education of apprentic. 
embarked in 1952 on the construction of a building to hous 4 
laboratory and lecture room. 7 

Some companies in the industry have schemes which prove 
local training for employees and specially recruited local persons 
fit them for technical and supervisory positions in the indusiy 
This training in some cases is followed by university courses. Ore 
of the larger companies feported that it had a total of forty-fox" 
student apprentices undergoing training in 1952, four of whom ha 
been promoted from indentured apprentices. Ten of these stud: 
apprentices are student members of senior engineering instituioa 
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in Great Britain. The same company also reported the commence- 
meat in 1952 of two new courses for accountants and chemical 
engineers, 
For some time Government has been contemplating a scheme for 
~ the promotion of Training Within Industry on the lines of that 
existing in the United Kingdom and as early as 1949, by arrange- 
ments with the United Kingdom Government, two local officials 
qualified as Institute Leader and Trainer respectively. Owing to 
their preoccupation with their primary official duties however these 
officers have not been able to do very much by way of passing on 
the training they acquired. 


Managements in the oil industry have shown a lively interest in 
Training Within Industry and three companies have instituted 
schemes for the training of their supervisory staff. One of them 
had the services of a Trainer from the United Kingdom to conduct 
initial courses simultaneously with training staff to carry on the 
scheme. So far 400 of their supervisors have gone through the 

_ programme of Job Instruction and Job Relations, Another procured 
training for three members of their staff as T.W.I. Group Leaders 
and the trainees are now disseminating the knowledge they have 
gained by means of discussion groups of about 8 to 10 supervisors. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Comparative figures of Revenue and Expenditure for the years 
1950, 1951 and 1952 are given below :— 


1950 1951 1952 
Revenue te +++ $50,619,151 $59,186,809 $66,785,389 
Expenditure oe ... 60,430,561 52,868,842 62,488,766 


The main heads of Revenue were as follows :— 





REVENUE | 1950 1951 | 1952 





$ $ 
Customs and Excise ... ses «++ [17,636,815 [19,315,294 |20.419,715 
Licences and Internal Revenue +++ | 3,621,785 | 3,896,329 | 4,546,256 
Tax on Incomes See oat. +++ 117,540,406 [22,348,502 |27,292,126 
Reimbursements . . ++» | 1,498,936 | 1,670,977 | 2,899,071 


Foresta, Lands and Petroleum :.. | 6,217,656 | 7,015,764 | 7,166,324 
Forests, Lands and Petroleum .-- | 6,217,656 | 7,015,764 | 7,166,324 


| 
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The main heads of Expenditure were as follows :— 























EXPENDITURE 1950 1951 1952 
$ 
Public Debt 2,114,561 
Pensions and Gratuitios 2,482,648 
Education 4,797,053 
Health 4,984,206 
Miscellaneous Services 2,471,348 
Police... +++ | 3,018,665 
Works and Hy draulics Annually 5,007,898 
Recurrent 
Works and Hydraulics Extraordinary. 3,041,420 
Railways and Telegraphs 3,049,717 
Social Assistance ... ate . 442,225 
Subventions 2,249,764 
Special Services 4,044,905 











PUBLIC DEBT 
The public debt of the Colony at 31st December, 1952 was 
$52,986,130 made up as under:— 


(A) Local Loan $ $ 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 15 of 1920 2,880 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 15 of 1918 1,440 | 
Debentures issued under Ordinance 41 of 1931 2,348,160 
Holders of Savings Certificates— 
Ordinance 3 of 1941 wee ase 565,180 
Holders of Free of Interest Certificates — 
Ordinance 3 of 1941 ae 150 





Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1941 1,769,664 


Debentures issued under Ordinances 27 of 1941 
and 23 of 1942 3,101,664 


Debentures issued under Ordinance 3 of 1944 5,006,592 





(B) External Loan 
3} per cent. Inscribed Stock issued under 


Ordinance 41 of 1931... ave oe 4,968,000 
3 per cent. Stock issued under Ordinances 3 of 
1934, 3, 9 and 21 of 1935 a wee 8,016,000 
3 per cent. Stock issued under Ordinances 46 of 
1945 and 3 of 1948 oe +» 15,206,400 
3 per cent. Stock issued under Ordinances 41 of 
1946 and 11 of 1951 ate, ws «12,000,000 40,190.40 
a ee 
$52,986,198 


—— 
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DescrieTion oy Main Heaps or TaxaTION AND THE YIELD OF Each 


1. Customs anp Excise eae 1952 

Customs : $ 
Import Duties aa cre vs. 14,026,447 
Export Duties—Tax on Asphalt or pitch daa ce 146,693 
Fines and Seizures ... ae Bi 3,305 
Miscellaneous isis Sas ed 2,744 
Charges for ‘warehouse storage wee See hive 51,943 

Excise : 
Rum and Spirits”... sae ace aes 4,291,170 
Charges for warehouse storage | _ ae oe 27,757 
Beer Duty .. ‘ ‘ ee mee ee 154,223 
Oil (Petrol) eS eee es 1,560,225 
Delivery tax on Compounds . eat eve hes 996 
Copra products = He ues see Se 141,956 
Matches ati fe ae see aes Sr 12,257 

2. Licences aND INTERNAL REVENUE 

Liquor Licences a oe esa ys ode 417,110 
Lands and Buildings 4 Taxes |. ee ae RES 657,369 
Vehicles... ‘eee ase ae sae 1,186,219 

Miscellaneous : 


Banks, Broadcasting, Cinema, Dogs, Firearms, Hucksters, 
Pawnbrokers, Sweepstakes, Trinidad Conpolicaved 
Telephone Co., Ltd., &e. ... 644,578 


Fines and Forfeitures : 


Supreme Court, Mosinee. Courts, Peuy Civil Coaster 
Food Controller ... 296,304 


Post Office: 
Postage and Revenue Stamps, Poundage on Postal Orders, 
Commission on Money Orders and Inland Postal Orders 1,184,609 


CUSTOMS TARIFF: 

The Customs Tariff consists of two schedules: (i) a table of 
specific and ad valorem duties at preferential tariff and general 
tariff rates; and (ii) a list of goods exempt from payment of import 
duty. The importation of certain articles is prohibited or restricted 
under the Customs Ordinance and such other Ordinances as the 
Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, the Plant Protection Ordinance and 
the Diseases of Animals Ordinance. 


EXCISE DUTY: 


Excise duties are imposed on rum, beer, gasolene, deodorised 
edible oil, lard substitute, matches and liquefied gases. 
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INCOME TAX: 

This is a tax imposed on the income which accrues in or is 
derived from or received in the Colony of persons, resident or 
non-resident of the Colony. In the case of resident individuals the 
tax is charged at a sliding scale of rates, on the balance of the 
income remaining after deducting a personal allowance of $1,200 
and other allowances for wife, children, life insurance premiums, 
dependent relatives, and payments under deeds of covenants. In 
the case of non-resident individuals no allowances are given. The 
income of limited liability companies, other than life insurance 
companies, is charged at the rate of 40 per cent. subject to relief 
in the hands of shareholders when such income is distributed by 
means of dividends. Life insurance companies pay tax at the rate 
of 15 per cent. of their chargeable income. 

The following statement shows the incidence of the tax on 
individuals at varying rates of income and on companies. 

Tax charged on the 
entire incomes 
falling under each 





of the classes 

Rate enumerated in 
Number of taxpayers assessed to tax under | of Tax | Column (1) subject 
each class with incomes as classified on the | to relief in respect 


$1 of tax collected at 
the source and 
double taxation 





Q) (2) (3) 
$ Cents c. 
5,298 not exceeding 1,000 10 210,362 39 
1,856 exceeds $1,000 and not. 2,000 12 282,483 30 
1,055 do. 2,000 do. 3,000 16 306,578 95 
730 do. 3,000 do. 4,000 20 343,923 30 
433 do. 4,000 do. 5,000 28 303,396 43 
248 do. 5,000 do. 6,000 30 247,606 64 
371 do. 6,000 do. 10,000 35 626,489 93 
123 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 40 409,362 61 
60 do. 14,000 do. 18,000 45 294,598 65 
31 do. 18,000 do. 22,000 55 214,406 10 
34° do. 22,000 do. 28,000 65 328,086 27 
41 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 75 733,593 75 
2 do. 60,000 do. 66,000 85 80,671 85 
5 do. 66,000 and upwards 90 427,765 20 
11 Life Insurance Companies 15% 56,341 35 
323 Other Companies ise 40% 23,252,678 80 
Fines Sec. 9 (5) Ord. 25/4 ee 132 97 








0621 Total Tax | ..) $28,118,478 49 


The net tax collected in 1952 inclusive of arrears was $27,292,117. 





| 
| 
| 
} 
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ESTATE DUTY: 


A tax is imposed on all property real and personal which pases 
on the death of a person. The duties are divided into two pars: 


(i) Estate Duty which is charged on the corpus of the estate 
at a scale rate; and 


(ii) Succession Duty which is charged on the value of th 
property passing to a successor, at a scale rate vanin: 
according to the relationship of the successor to th 
predecessor, 


The duties collected in 1952 amounted to $910,894.58. 


STAMP DUTIES: 


This is a duty payable on instruments described in the Scheduk 
to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according to the nature ¢! 
the instrument and in some classes to the consideration expresei 
therein. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $297,633.34. 


SWEEPSTAKE TAX: 


A tax is levied and collected on every ticket sold in connecti® 
with any lottery or sweepstake organised and controlled by 
Trinidad Turf Club or by any racing club or association hol¢is: 
any race meeting recognized by the Trinidad Turf Club. 


The duty is 7} per cent. on Pari-Mutuel takings, and 10 per cet! 
on the Forecast Pool. On sweepstakes the duty levied is 2 cents ” 
every 12 cents or part thereof and the duty on the Consolatiea 
lottery is 3 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and also on th: 
lottery in connection with the White Hat. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $675,235.72. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX: 


This is a tax levied at the rate of 10 per cent. on the price df 
admission to cinematograph entertainments. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $136,233.98. 
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POOL BETTING TAX: 


This is a duty levied at the rate of 10 per cent. of the total sum 
collected on account of Pool Betting and an additional 5 per cent. 
of the balance after deduction of the duty from the total sum 
collected. 


The amount collected in 1952 was $12,107.14. 


2! eee 


Principat LocaL AUTHORITIES—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1952 








Revenue Expenditure 
Port-of-Spain City Council : (Estimated) (Estimated) \ 
General Purposes... .-. $1,807,857 $1,801,760 | 
Waterworks os its 553,014 651,578 | 
Sewerage Works = oes 205,014 249,237 
Woodbrook Estate... zee 53,505 64,527 
$2,619,390 $2,767,102 
} 
San Fernando Borough Council : i 
General Purposes... .. $503,011 $539,737 | 
Local Health Authority — 203,576 203,576 
Waterworks ee ee 218,610 219,157 
$925,197 $962,470 M 
Arima Borough Council : 
General Purposes... .  $ 83,764 $ 79,710 
Waterworks sae tee 28,412 32,279 
$112,176 $111,989 


vorzeay Google 
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Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


Monetary unit: B.W.I. dollar (B.W.I. $4.80=£1 sterling) 
Currency Circulation at 31st December, 1952: — 


British Caribbean Notes ee .-» $20,300,670 
Trinidad and Tobago Government Notes 2,356,287 


$22,656,957 


On Ist August, 1951 Barbados, British Guiana and Trinidad 
currency notes in circulation were taken over by the Commissioners 
of Currency, British Caribbean Territories (Eastern Group, and 
on 15th August, 195! withdrawal of these three Government Nvie 
Issues commenced. British Caribbean Currency Notes of $1, % 
$5, $10, $20, and $100 denominations were issued in exchange. 
From that date also Messrs. Barclay’s Bank (D.C. and 0.) 
voluntarily surrendered its right under charter to issue notes. The 
other banks were debarred from doing so by legislation enacted » 
the Eastern Group of the British Caribbean Territories. 


Banks operating in territory: — 
Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Gordon Grant & Co., Ltd. 
Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd. 


Trinidad Stock and Bond Exchange (investment securities 
only) 
Government Post Office Savings Bank. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The consolidated returns of the five commercial banks, vi: 
Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.), Canadian Bank of Commerce, Gordon 
Grant & Co., Ltd., Royal Bank of Canada and Trinidad 
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— 


» Cooperative Bank Ltd. showed at the 31st December, 1952, the 
following assets and liabilities: — 























Assets 000$ 
Cash Geis ies is ... $6,779 
Balances due by other banks: in Trinidad 843 Y 
Abroad 46,386 
Loans and advances to Industry 238 4,019 
non ” », Agriculture Sse 3,006 
Har. ie rf w Other .: w=. 21,087 
Investments: Local ... xis ais 2,532 
Other ... ae a 2,370 
Other assets... Sa eh oi 4,976 
Total Assets... --» $91,968 
Liabilities 
000$ 
Notes ... i wide eee $ 120 
Deposits : 
Demand (of which Govt. $13,000) $41,819 . 
Time (of which Govt. $ 7,323) 11,993 f 
Savings ‘ oe Pon 31,918 | 
i 
2 } 
Total (of which Govt. $20,323) $85,730 85,730 
Balances due to other banks: 
In Trinidad ... on we $570 
Abroad see a BoA 563 
pees 1,133 
Other Liabilities me 4,985 
Total Liabilities $91,968 
GOVERNMENT Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
At the 31st December, 1952 there were 113,639 depositors, and 
“the amount deposited was $12,189,871.35. 


saitade by GOORTE 
Digitfde ,00¢le 


‘i 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


COMMODITY CONTROL(1) 


The deterioration in the balance of payments position of the 
sterling area compelled the re-introduction during the first quarter 
of 1952 of considerable measures of import control. Later in the 
year these restrictions had to be tightened still more, as a result 
of which a large number of items were removed from the World 
Open General Licence. A number of commodities, mostly luxury 
and non-essential items, which had been exempted from licensing 
control during the latter part of 1951 were again rendered subject 
to specific import licence. Additional measures of restrictions during 
the year were firstly, the prohibition of imports from Japan of 4 
wide range of commodities; secondly the necessity of a specific 
import licence, where the ‘‘supplier’’ or his intermediary of any 
goods exempt from licence was not a resident of the country of 
origin and shipment of the goods; and thirdly the prohibition of 
the imports of Coronation Souvenirs from all sources, except 
certain stated countries. Licences for importation of goods from 
Japan issued after the 9th May, 1952 were cancelled and the 
granting of further licences was suspended. Towards the end of 
the year, however, whereas some articles from’ non-sterling 
non-dollar sources were removed from open general licence, quite 
an appreciable number of other articles, as Christmas cards and 
Christmas trees and other ornamental articles, and linen-piece 
goods, hosiery (silk) and underwear, &c., were permitted to enter 
the Colony without a specific import licence. 


The Token Import Scheme, which came into effect from 
January, 1951, was amended for 1952 to provide for imports to be 
licensed for up to 40 per cent. of the amounts imported in the base 
period (as compared with 33} per cent. previously allowed), and 
also for the inclusion of a number of items. The following table 


(1) Summary of data in the Quarterly Economic Reports of 1952 issued 
by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 
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shows the values of imports from Canada and U.S.A. under this 
scheme since its introduction in 1951: — 








- Imports UNDER TOKEN 
! Imports SCHEME FROM 








1A 





i] 000$ 000$ 
gf Wl: Total... ey ze .| 1,426.7 32.8 
flis2: Total Re re .| 8,095.9 1,112.0 
it Ist Quarter 45) me ie! 3414 36.6 
= 2nd Quarter a oe Tel na TOSAD 40.4 
< 3rd Quarter mt us z; 882.8 539.7 
4th Quarter fe ie “4 787.6 495.3 








| No new measures of export control were introduced during the 
. In the first quarter of the year the restriction on the exports 
locally manufactured hats to the British Caribbean was relaxed 
“Vand in the fourth quarter exporters of locally grown corn were 
vited to submit applications for licence to export. 














# All items of foodstuffs which are bulk-purchased, namely, flour, 
Mice, cooking butter, corned beef, condensed milk and pickled pork 

Stuffs were distributed in normal quantities during the year. 
Throughout the year, however, difficulty was experienced in 
btaining adequate supplies of pickled beef, for which only small 
at prohibitive prices were received. Frozen meat and corned 
ef were also in short supply, but this shortage was offset to some 

ee by the substitution of fresh meat imported from Antigua 
nd to a larger degree by an abundance of fresh fish caught locally. 


Consumer rationing of rice was continued in 1952. In April, 
952 the Scheme entered its sixth year of operation but the new 
ds issued in 1951 were still in use. The rice ration was 
intained at 1Ib. per person per week, but the price per Ib. rose 
n 8 cents to 10 cents in the first quarter, and to 13 cents in the 


quarter of the year. 
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FOOD SUBSIDIES‘1) 


During the year the following items continued to be subsidised: 
flour, condensed milk, pickled meats, cooking butter, imported 
rice and canned corned beef. The subsidization of dried salted fish 
ceased during the second quarter of the year. 


If these subsidies had not been provided, the following average 
increases in the retail selling prices for the year would have been 
experienced: flour 3} cents per lb.; cooking butter 13} cents 
per lb.; condensed milk 3} cents per 14 oz. tin; imported rice 
} cent per Ib.; pickled porkstuffs 4} cents per Ib.; pickled beef 
4 cents per Ib.; canned corned beef 5 cents per 12 oz. tin. 

The expenditure on subsidies for 1952 was $3,564,500 from 
general revenue and $225,700 from the Import and Export Depart- 
ment’s trading account, compared with $3,752,000 and $408,900 
respectively for 1951. 


ANTI-BLACK MARKET MEASURES(!) 


The Black Market Board continued to operate during 1952. 
Complaints totalling 760 were laid by the officers of the Import 
and Export Department; 644 convictions were obtained and fines 
amounting to $16,321 were imposed. The comparable figures for 
1951 were: 1,325 complaints; 1,202 convictions and $34,666 in 
fines. The decline in the activities of the Board shown by the 1952 
figures followed on the decontrol of a number of locally produced 
articles during the year. 


PRICES AND PRICE MOVEMENTS(?) 

During the year price control was maintained over a very wide 
range of articles. Controls on locally produced foodstuffs were 
however progressively relaxed in keeping with the recommendations 
of the Local Food Production Committee. 

An upward movement of prices was maintained almost through- 
out the year, but the net result of price changes at the end of the 
year was a slight fall in the level of prices of the important items 
which remain controlled. 





(1) Summary of data in the Quarterly Economic Reporte of 1952 issued 
by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 





The following table shows the average prices and price relatives 
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of some of the more important items of consumption: — 1 
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RETAIL PRICES (1) 


AssTRAC > OF AVERAGE PRICES AND PricE RELATIVES(2) OF IMPORTANT | 
IreMs INCLUDED IN THE INDEX oF RETAIL PRICES 


Average Prices a 








































1952(6) 
CommoprTIEs Unit | 1950 | 1951 |Tst 2nd | 3rd | 4th } 
Qr. } Qr. Qr. Qr. | 
Cents \ 
Bread oie -..[3 oz. loaf] 2.0 2.5 2.7 2.7 2.7 | 
Flour (plain white Ib. 7.0 Tl 71 71 Td. 
E grade) 
Rice (imported aed Ib. 7.0 . 9.4] 12.1] 13.1) 13.1 , 
(local)... wa Ib. eee .. | 17.3] 19.0] 20.6 | 20.2 
Sugar (Washed Greys) Ib. 6.5 7.0 7.9 8.2 8.2 8.2 
(Yellows) wd Ib. ne A 831 88] 87] 8.7 
Meat—Beef, fresh (3) ... Ib. 45.0 | 45.0 | 64.5 | 72.6] 72.3 | 73.2 
—Pork, fresh(4) ... lb. 48.0 | 52.0] 60.6 | 67.9 | 70.4 | 70.1 i 
Corned beef ... 412 oz. 36.0 | 41.0 | 49.3] 49.3 | 49.3] 49.3 H 
tin . 
Fish, salted ... fo Ib. 29.5 34.4 | 34.5 | 38.9] 39.1 
Sardines y «| tin 14.0 16.8 | 17.1 | 17.4] 17.0 
Cooking Oil 26 fl. oz. | 37.3 5. 49.3 | 49.3] 49.3 
bot. 
Table Butter ae Ib. 85.5 102.3 | 102.7 | 102.7 
Condensed Milk - {14 oz. 19.0 26.0 | 26.0] 26.0 
tin 
Powdered Milk os, Ib. 83.0 101.5 | 102.1 | 102.3 
Split peas... ee lb. 14.5 18.4 | 18.6 | 17.8 
Potatoes, Irish .—...| lb. 9.5 10.9 | 10.4 7.8 
Cocoa Powder «-{d Ib. tin eae 58.5 | 57.5 | 57.1 2 
Grounp PROVISIONS 9 
Sweet Potatoes wd Ib. 44 — (5)} —(5)} 6.0 
Yams (Ordinary) wf Ib. 3.6 4.8 | — (7)| — (9) “ 
Dasheen wee sad] Ib. 49 6.5 8.6 | — (9) 
Plantain =... ea Ib. 7.3 8.3 9.9 | 10.3 
Green Figs ... +=, Ib. 4.0 4.0 5.1 5.7 
Greex VEGETABLES 
Tomatoes... | Ib. | 20.2 23.6 | — (7)] — (9) 
Melongenes ... ee} Tb. 8.3 12.1 | 7.0(8)] — (9) 
Fruits =a 
Bananas Se ee} Tb. 4.0 4.0 5.2 6.4 
Grapefruita ... ..| each 2.5 4.2 | — (7)]7.0(10) - 











J 
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Average Price Relatives 






1952 


































CoMMODITIES Unit | 1950 | 1951] let Qr. | Qr. 
Qr. 
Percentages 
Materials for working . se «- [100.0] 97.1 | 96.2 | 89.2 
pants 
Materials for working z er tee 99.5 | 99.5 | 95.7] 91.0 
dress 
Materials for ‘ best’ A ats +++ 1100.0 | 97.4 | 88.6 | 81.9 
type dress 
Men’s shirts (average of| 7 a + 7100.1 | 99.5 | 96.5 | 93.7 
various grades) 
Men's shoes (leather) ... rs ee +» 7100.1 | 101.1 | 98.9 | 97.4 
Women’s shoes . aes nae 99.7 | 97.9 | 98.4] 96.8 
(composition sole, 
leatherette upper) 
Rum os 100.2 | 100.5 | 100.7 | 100.7 
Kerosene ose on . one ++» {100.0 | 100.1 | 100.4 | 100.6 
Toilet Soap wee os] e sae +» | 100.2 | 101.5 | 103.7 | 104.1 
Hair-cut ve . aoe aa 100.0 | 101.8 | 103.8 | 102.2 
Teacup and saucer 101.0 | 101.6 | 101.8 | 103.0 
Cooking pot... ocr . oe ae 99.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 104.4 
Straw broom ... a . tes +++ [100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 96.7 
Travel by omnibus... . wee «+» | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 105.6 
Education (school fees) @ on +» |100.0 | 104.8 | 104.8 | 104.8 











(1) Prices for 1950 and 1951 are average controlled prices except in the 
case of ground provisions, vegetables and fruits which are reported prices. 
The 1952 prices are the actual average prices used in the new Index. Thess 
average prices and price relatives are weighted by the populations served. 


(2) January (base date)= 100.0. 
(3) Steak and stew. 
(4) Legs and loins. 


(5) Not included in the Index in the months of April, May, June, July. 
August and September, 1952. 


(6) Figures for the lst to 4th Quarters, 1952 are the simplo arithmetic 
average of the monthly weighted averages shown in the Quarterly Economic 
Reports. 


(7) Not included in the Index for the months of July, August and 
September, 1952. 


(8) Not included in the Index for the month of September, 1952. 


(9) Not included in the Index for the months of October, November and 
December, 1952. 


(10) Not included in the Index for the month of October, 1952. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE?) 

From the beginning of 1951 the data relating to the overseas 
trade of the Colony have been prepared on the basis of the Standard 
International Trade Classification List of the United Nations. This 
change in classification, as well as some other minor changes, has 
tesulted in a break in the historical comparability of published 
trade figures but adjustments have been made, partly by estima- 
tion, for the last few years. 


Balance of Visible Trade: The following table shows the values 
of imports and exports and the balance of visible trade for the 
years 1949 to 1952. The figures for the years 1949 to 1950 have 
been adjusted to secure comparability with those for the years 1951 
and 1952, which have also been adjusted to exclude non-commercial 
imports and exports of personal baggage of immigrants and 
emigrants. 

Batance oF VistBLE TRADE IN $000 B.W.I. 





1949 1950 1951 1952 





Domestic Exports (including 131,920} 167,722) 207,051) 222,929 
parcel post) 
Re-exports are sae ase 5,646) 8,567 7,456) 7,126 
Total Exports aoe wae ..-| 137,566] 176,289} 214,507) 230,055 
Total Inports (including parcel post) 153,766] 168,435] 218,639) 243,650 
Baance oF VISIBLE TRADE + 7,854 
_ 16,210) 4,132) 13,595 





The trading deficit for the whole of the year 1952 amounted to 
nearly $13.6 million. If the transactions on account of foreign oil 
companies are removed from both sides of the trade accounts, the 
figure for the negative balance is increased to just over $20 million. 
This however does not necessarily indicate any undesirable 
economic developments, since the significance of a favourable or 
unfavourable balance of trade can only be properly assessed 
through a full examination of all the elements which enter into the 
balance of payments and a detailed analysis of the compositions of 
the imports and exports. 





(1) Summary of data in the Quarterly Economic Reports of 1952 issued 
by the Central Statistical Office, Trinidad. 


aac eases fiat bee PAR 
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Unfortunately no balance of payments statement has as yet been 
prepared. Analysis of the detailed export figures reveals that the 
volume of exports was maintained at about the same level as 
in the previous year, in spite of the reduced crop of cocoa, and 
export values were appreciably above the values of 1951, although 
by the end of the year they were falling rather more than were the 
import values. Analysis of the import figures show a continued 
increase in the volume of food imports and in the volume of drink 
and tobacco imports, but on the other hand there were a!so welcome 
increases in the volume of machinery and other capital goods and 
some decreases in imports of manufactured consumer goods. 


TERMS OF TRADE: 

A new series of indices (base date=1951) have been calculated 
for the average values of al! items of domestic exports and imports. 
These indices show the average value of imports index as 106 and 
the average value of exports index as 104. The ratio of these two 
indices reveals some deterioration in the terms of trade as 
compared with 1951. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCE: 
The index of volume of domestic produce (base 1951 = 100) was 
104 for 1952. 


For the whole of 1952 the total value of exports of domestic 
produce, including the values of parcel post, reached the record 
figure of $222.3 million, about $8.6 million more than the figure 
reached during 1951. Of this total the amount shipped directly to 
countries was $184.8 million and the amount supplied as stores and 
bunkers to ships and aircraft calling at the Colony $38.5 million. 


Comparative data are shown in a table at the end of this 
chapter of the principal items of exports of domestic produce. The 
individual figures in this table exclude exports by parcel post of 
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. which no detailed analysis is made. Comparing 1952 with 1951 
the following significant changes may be noted : — 


Increases : 
Aviation spirit, gasolene and 18, in quantity, 19 % in total value 
kerosene 
Crude petroleum +-10% do. 17% do. 
Pitch, asphalt and road oil ave 54% do. 
Asphalt cement (mastics) 2+ 48% do. 70% do. 
Natural asphalt Ee we 2% do. 14% do. 
Coffee beans... ane 127% do. 38% do. 
Coconut oil, unrefined... 256% do. 324% do. 
Coconut oil, refined was 10 24% do. 9% do. 


In addition there were some 2,800 tons of copra exported—the 
first exports for several years. 


Decreases : 
Diesel, gas and other fuel oils +». 6% in quantity, 4% in value 
Cocoa beans... an 1 2T% do. 29% do. 
Rum ... i ide +-86% — do. 61% — do. 
Grapefruit j juice cos 118% do. 26% do. 


In addition unrefined sugar decreased by 2 per cent. in quantity 
but increased by 11 per cent. in total value. 

The following table shows the position occupied by the Colony’s 
main exports of domestic produce in relation to the total exports 
of domestic produce for the years 1949 to 1952. 





PeRcENTAGE OF ToTraL Exports 
oF Domestic PropucE 





1949 1950 1951 1952 





Crude petroleum and petroleum| 
products (including products manu- 
factured from dnported: crude) APN 73. 

Sugar cn 1 

Cocoa beans tec 

asphalt and products 
Rum . 

All other products one 


ae 


Weir bY S100 00. 
oo] wmoomae 














~ 
S 
Ss 





EXPORTS OF FOREIGN PRODUCE: 

For the whole of 1952 exports of foreign produce amounted to 
$7,125,977, a decrease of $745,416 compared with 1951. Of the 
total exported in 1952 the value shipped directly to countries was 
$5,375,712 and goods supplied as stores and bunkers to ships and 
aircraft $1,750,265. 


| 
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Comparative data of the principal items of exports of forciz 
produce during 1951 and 1952 are shown in a table at the end «i 
this chapter. In this table the following significant changes max 
be noted: — 








Increases : 
Coal -» 9% in quantity, 19% in value 
Fuel oil 53% do. 539, do. 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen... 9% ~— do. 25%, do. 
Mining and other industrial 26% = do. 

machinery 

Decreases : 
Cocoa beans ++. 45% in quantity, 51% in value 
Aircraft engines and parts ‘thereof 19% do. 

IMPORTS: 


The index of volume of imports (base date= 1951) stood at lit 
for the year 1952. 

For the whole of 1952 imports reached the record figure « 
$243,939,899, an increase of $25.3 million over the previou: 
highest figure of $218,639,398 recorded in 1951. 

Comparative data of the principal items of imports during 1%. 
1951 and 1952 are shown in a table at the end of this chapter. 

The following significant changes may be noted in compan; 
the import figures for the years 1951 and 1952. 


Increases : 


Crude petroleum Ss fh Soi in quantity, 9% i in total val 
Wheaten flour... os 117% “do. 16°, do. 
Cotton fabrica ... wee 38% do. 4% do. 
Tron and steel, tubes, pipes and 18% do. 48%, do. 
fittings 
Tron and steel, plates and sheets, 63% do. 129% ~— do. 
uncoated 
Artificial silk fabrics was aoe 46% do. 16% do. 
Oil mining machinery oe LT% do. 51% ~~ do. 
Cement oe od peat he do. 23% — do. 
Butter... a in 1 38% do. 62°, do. 
Milk, dried see eee wee 87% do. 52% do. 
Fish. fresh. ‘ ws 39% do. 20°, do. 
Fertilisers, manufactured oe 17% do. 25% = do. 
Decreases : 
Milk, condensed nS . 6% in quantity, 2% in total val 
Clothing vee oe 9% do. 
Paper and paper board =. we 15% do. 11% — do. 
Rubber tyres and tubes ... w+ 34% do. 15% ~~ do. 
Lumber—sawn, conifer ... sos 46% do. 46% = do. 


In addition— 
Meat, fresh decreased 7% in quantity but increased 13°, in value 
Rice... oe 40, do. do. 50% do. 
Motor cars on 8% do. do. 3% do. 
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The interpretation of the preceding table and of all the irade 
figures is, however, complicated by the transactions of the oii 
companies. In 1952 some 50 per cent. (by value) of the crude oil 
was imported on behalf of non-resident oil companies and 25 per 
cent. of the refined petroleum products were exported on account 
of the same companies. In addition, in the process of dollar 
allocations within the sterling area all the oil companies resident in 
Trinidad and Tobago receive their allocations separately as United 
Kingdom companies. 


An attempt has been made to remove from the 1952 trade figures 
the effects of the transactions of non-resident companies. These 
adjusted figures are shown in the last column of the table. The 
results of the adjustments, it can be seen, have been to increase the 
trading deficits with the sterling area and with the U.S.A. and 
Canada, and to reduce the deficits with Other American Account 
Countries (chiefly Colombia and Venezuela) and reduce the 
surpluses with all other areas. The trading deficit with Other 
American Account Countries of $36.4 million remaining after this 
adjustment results almost entirely from the importation by resident 
companies of crude oil for refining and re-export: it may perhaps 
be disregarded in any attempt to arrive at the U.S. /Canadian 
dollar balance of the trade of the territory. 


The figure of $25.2 million shown in the last column as the 
trading deficit with the U.S.A. and Canada is nearer to the true 
North American dollar deficit, but this figure takes account of 
imports of machinery and materials by the oil companies which 
are not charged to the dollar allocations of Trinidad and Tobago. 
The total value of such imports cannot be readily ascertained from 
the import statistics, The imports of oil mining machinery and 
barytes, however, amounted together to some $4 million; if a 
figure of $5 million is accepted as the total, and is deducted from 
the $25.2 million adverse balance the resulting figure of $20 million 
probably represents the true trading deficit with U.S. and Canadian 
dollar areas. 


Further detailed analysis of the oil movements are, howevel, 
needed before these tentative adjustments of trade balances with 
the various currency areas can be accepted as firm figures. 
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The following table shows the percentages of the total imports 
1p by the five largest sources during 1952 with comparative 
ita for 1949, 1950 and 1951. 


Source of Imports | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


° % % % %. 
d Kingdom ... “ne «| 37.2] 404] 35.5] 35.2 


14.0 20.1 25.6 27.6 


wnada ... ¥s zs a] 12.1 8.5 8.6] 10.0 
ited States of America... Titec kbd 8.0 8.3 84 
nds and possessions at 18 2.5 2.5 2.7 
other countries soe | 19.6] 205] 19.5] 16.1 
All imports = ..{ 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 


Phi percentages supplied to the five best customers during 
32 with corresponding figures for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are given 


Destination of Exports. 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 





% % % % 
30.1 25.8] 27.7] 29.5 


8.9 12.8 12.7 12,2 


11.6 11.5 7.9 6.1 

ds and possessions | 60, 5.4 5.0 4.0 
‘and possessions... aie 3.2 2.2 21 3.7 
countries o wa] 25.0 26.9 28.3 27.0 

r s and bunkers BA 15.2 15.4 16,3 17.5 
All Exports i «| 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
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Chapter6: Production 


LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 
The allocation of land in the Colony is estimated as follows :— 


Non-Agricultural Areas Acres 
Swamp and inland water se 26,300 


Residential, industrial, roads, railways, buildings, &e. 95,700 
Forests 


State wi ae oo Sts +++ 552,250 
Private +++ 26,000 
Abandoned tree crops, bush, secondary growth «+» 127,000 827,250 
Agricultural Areas 
Area in cultivation iat rae cise ++. 310,000 
Pastures : s+ 16,000 
Semi-derelict crops and shifting cultivation +. 115,000 440,000 
Total area of Trinidad and ‘Tobags ie, ase 1,267,250 
of which Crown lands bis te we 645,615 


About 120,000 acres are under cocoa, 90,000 acres under sugar- 
cane, 40,000 under coconuts, 13,000 under citrus and 40,000 under 
vegetables, pulses, rice, root crops and fruit. 

The sale of Crown lands was discontinued in 1941 under the 
Land Grants (Temporary Provisions) Regulations, 1941, and 
leases are now granted with covenants designed to assure full and 
proper development of the land. Leases for agricultural purposes 
are granted for 25 years with an option to renew for a further 25 
years. Provision is also made for compensating the lessee for 
unexhausted improvements and for penalties for dilapidation of 
Government-owned buildings. 

For purposes of soil conservation, it is the established policy of 
the Government to restrict the burning of lands; to retain Crown 
lands on steep slopes for forestry development; and to acquire 
steep slopes in certain areas where erosion is likely to be serious. 
In the sugar belt, sugar companies practise contour ploughing and 
planting of sugar-cane. This practice is also being applied to other 
crops. Techniques of soil conversation are being investigated to 
determine those best suited to local conditions. 

Laws exist for compulsory acquisition of private lands for 
public purposes and for reafforestation where this is deemed 
desirable. Licences are required before lands can ‘be burnt, but 
no natural resources or specific soil conservation legislation exists. 
Government is advised on soil conservation by a sub-committee 
of the Lands Advisory Committee. 
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AGRICULTURE 
From the marketing aspect, the main products of agriculture 
in Trinidad and Tobago can be grouped as follows :— 
Principally for Export—Sugar, cocoa, coffee. 
Partly for Export and partly for Home Market—Citrus, 
coconuts and copra. 


Principally for Home Market—Ground provisions, bananas, 
fresh vegetables, rice, maize, meat and. poultry, eggs, 
fresh milk. 

Production for home consumption is being stimulated by the imple- 
mentation of various measures recommended in 1951 by the 
Colony’s Local Food Production Committee in Council Paper 
No, 46 of 1951 for improving the quantity and quality of local food 
supplies. 

The export values of the principal agricultural crops for 1952 


compared with 1951 were as follows :— 
Value of Exports f.0.b. 
$ B.W.I. millions 


1951 1952 

Sugar or ee we 17S 19.4 
Cocoa beans... Sa we 11.6 8.2 
Coffee beans... or come lial 1.5 
Citrus (fresh fruit and juices) 1.5 1.4 
Copra and copra products vee 8 2.7 
Totals... See. O29 33.2 


The totals for the two years were thus broadly equal. In 1952 
cocoa was substantially down in value (due to a short crop), bat 
this reduction was offset by increase in values for sugar (due to 
higher prices under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement) and for 
copra and copra products (due to a bumper crop coinciding with 
favourable price arrangements negotiated under the B.W.I. Oils 
and Fats Agreement). Accurate data are not available for quat- 
tities and prices of agricultural products supplied to the home 
market, but a rough calculation suggests that they reached a total 
in the order of $B.W.I. 40 million in 1952. Adding estimates for the 
value of local fish and timber, in round figures the value of the 
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output of agriculture in Trinidad and Tobago in 1952 may be set 
in the region of $BWI. 75 million. As a generalisation—and so 
long as there is no break in present agricultural prices—it is 
probably not much wide of the mark to regard petroleum and 
agriculture as equal pillars of the economy of Trinidad and Tobago. 


CROPS 


Sugar-cane, the principal crop, occupies about 90,000 acres. 
Yields per acre are extremely variable and range from about 5-15 
tons per acre in the case of cane farmers’ holdings to about 27.88 
tons per acre in the case of sugar estates. Estates and farmers pro- 
duced 966,363 tons and 255,081 tons of canes respectively in the 
calendar year 1952. This was a somewhat smaller crop than in 1951 
and was probably due to drier weather conditions, the precipitation 
in 1952 being 28 inches less than in 1951. The canes of both estates 
and farmers were milled by 7 sugar factories which produced a 
total output of 137,358 tons of sugar—about 3,000 tons short of 
of the 1951 figure. 23,000 tons were retained for local consumption, 
the remainder being exported principally to the United Kingdom 
and Canada under the direction of the Ministry of Food. Marketing 
arrangements for sugar retained for local consumption were 
handled by factory managements or their agents. For exported 
sugar, shipping arrangements were handled by the Sugar 
Manufacturers Association (a body representative of all estate 
owners) and price negotiations by the B.W.I. Sugar Association. 
The price obtained for exported sugar in 1952 was $184.80 per ton 
and the average for locally consumed sugar was $171.46. The final 
Price paid to cane farmers was $10.86 per ton of cane, as compared 
with $7.99 per ton in 1951. 


Cacao occupies about 120,000 acres. Yields per acre range from 
200-300 Ib. from the less productive trees to 1,200-1,500 Ib. 
from the highly productive clones. Production is organised 
by individuals and plantations. Almost all producers are equipped 
to carry out initial processing in the form of fermentation and 
drying of beans. Some producers also grade their cocoa. The 
bulk of the crop is handled through a system of licensed dealers 
who operate in the City and rural areas. Producers make use of 
the services offered by dealers in their district or market their 
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cocoa in the City. Dealers operating in rural areas send in their 
consignments to large dealers in the City who are also exporters. 
The beans are usually graded at the time of sale into three recog- 
nised grades (Plantation, the top grade; Estates; and Ordinary), 
depending mainly on the degree of efficiency of preparation. Each 
exporter is allowed to find his own market abroad but the financial 
returns are regulated to the extent that exporters are allowed no 
more than reasonable expenses and a fixed margin of profit. The 
balance is funded by Government and distributed to producers on 
a pro rata basis at bi-annual intervals. A portion of the crop is 
handled by a Cocoa Planters’ Association which is a quasi- 
co-operative body dealing mainly in Plantation grade of cocoa. 
The amount of cocoa exported in the calendar year 1952 was 
127,780 cwt. Producers received $39.60 per fanega. 


Citrus occupies about 12,000 acres. Yields per acre are difficult 
to assess but are estimated to be in the region of 14.000 lb. 
for oranges and 25,000 Ib. for grapefruit. Production is organised 
by individuals and plantations. Grapefruit and oranges are 
converted to juice at a factory owned by the Co-operative Citrus 
Growers’ Association. In the crop year December, 1951—-November, 
1952, the citrus processing shed received 19,830,870 Ib. of grape- 
fruit and 2,380,700 lb, of oranges, The portion of the crop locally 
consumed as fresh fruit is purchased direct from producers by 
market vendors but the bulk of the crop is handled co-operatively 
by the Co-operative Citrus Growers’ Association which is fully 
equipped for grading and packing fresh fruit and canning rejects. 
The Association markets its products mainly in the United Kingdom 
and Canada. The price obtained by the producer was $1.80 per 
crate for grapefruit and $2.95 per crate for budded oranges. 


Coconuts cover approximate'y 40,000 acres. Average yields are 
in the region of 1,200 lb. of copra per acre. Production is mainly 
in the hands of plantations. The bulk of the crop is handled co- 
operatively through the Coconut Growers’ Association which 
operates an up-to-date processing plant. The rest of the crop is 
handled through a system of licensed dealers and is despatched to 
a factory for processing. The greater portion of the processed 
products from these two factories is distributed through regular 
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wholesale and retail channels for consumption locally. In accord- 
ance with an Oils and Fats Agreement with other British West 
Indian territories, surpluses of both copra and copra products are 
first offered within the territories covered by the agreement at 
Prices fixed at conferences held from time to time. Exports of 
coconuts and coconut derivatives in the calendar year 1952 were: — 
coconut oil, unrefined 3,570,693 Ib.; coconut oil, refined 
1,568,368 Ib.; coir fibre 269,620 lb.; margarine, animal, vegetable 
or mixed, 226,379 Ib.; lard substitute 182,969 Ib.; copra 56,044 Ib. 
; The price obtained by the producer was $30.00 per 1,000 nuts. 


Rice is grown on about 20,000 acres and the total output per 
year is of the order of 12,000 lb. A similar quantity is imported 
; annually. Paddy is grown chiefly by the East Indian peasant, who 
| stores it in his home and gradually mills it into rice, primarily for 
domestic consumption, Any surplus left is sold at the highest price 
obtainable. The main crop is grown during the wet season of each 
year between the months of June and December. The bulk 
consists of swamp paddy which is cultivated in low lying 
" lagoons. A small amount of low-yielding hill paddy is grown upon 
| the higher lands, usually in mixed cultivations with other crops. 
There are about 297 small mills scattered throughout the country- 
side. Each unit consists of an enclosed shed with a small diesel 
engine attached to a huller and mills paddy into white rice in one 
operation. Only one mill buys local paddy and converts it into 
the more nutritious parboiled rice. 


Coffee is a licensable produce and is handled through the same 
channels as cocoa. Domestic requirements are met through 
organised retail channels as well as through small dealers who 
process the beans with equipment varying from the primitive to 
the modern. The larger dealers in the City are also exporters and 
are allowed to find their own markets, The price obtained by pro- 
ducers in 1952 was 68 cents per lb. for Robusta coffee and 74 
cents per Ib. for Arabica. 

: 
j Tonca bean is also a licensable produce and is handled as the 
vthers. The price obtained by the producer was 60 cents per lb. 
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Root Crops, Vegetables, Peas and Beans, and Maize at 
produced in insufficient quantities to permit of an export trate. 
The bulk of them are handled by vendors who buy in wholesale los 
from producers at the farm and offer them for sale at markets 
throughout the Colony. Guaranteed prices are offered by Goven- 
ment for pigeon peas, black-eyed peas, soya beans, com, Lisboa 
yams, sweet potatoes, tannias, eddoes, adlay, sesame. plantains 
and bananas. The guarantee is honoured through the Marketing 
Board, a statutory body established by Government to facilitate 
the export trade in bananas which are purchased at established 
a series of depots in or near the main centres of production wher 
producers may sell their crops. The produce is transported from 
these depots to the main’ centres of consumption where it is offered 
for sale at prices slightly above prices paid. The Board also handle 
the export trade in bananas which are purchased at established 
centres in the main areas of production. It also maintains a real 
section with a small cold store in the City where good vegetables 
are bought from producers and offered for sale to public institution: 
as well as to the general public. 





ADMINISTRATION 


The Minister of Agriculture and Lands is responsible for tie 
direction of policy with respect to agriculture, animal husbandry, 
fisheries and forestry. The first three of these subjects are dea: 
with by the Department of Agriculture and the fourth by ti 
Forest Department. The staff of the Department of Agricultuz 
consists of 41 senior and 138 junior technical officers, and thar 
functions include agricultural research, extension services and th 
propagation of economic crops and livestock for distribution. 


The main lines of agricultural policy are as follows: — 


(a) to prevent the exploitation of the soil and to endeavou 
to improve its productivity under  agricultur: 
management; 






(b) to encourage the production of local food crops bear 
in mind the importance of nutritionally desirable fooc: 
both for man and livestock; ; 


F 
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(c) to supply improved planting materials and to advise 
upon methods of production; 

(d) to encourage maintenance of livestock, in increased 
numbers and of improved productive capacity, in the 
interest of improved nutrition of the people and soil 
fertility, and to conduct investigations towards these 
ends; 

(e) to aid the established sugar-cane, coconut, cacao and 
citrus industries by assistance in the supply of improved 
planting material and technical advice based on the 
results of field experiments; 

(f) to prosecute investigations designed to expand the range 
and improve the quality of economic crops both for 
export and local consumption by field trials of 
indigenous and imported species; 

(g) to encourage a healthy outlook on agriculture as a mode 
of life by the expansion of vocational education in agri- 
culture and the creation of an informed extension 
service; 

(A) to facilitate settlement on the land under secure tenure; 

(i) to stimulate co-operation among agriculturists with the 
object of co-operative marketing and to provide a 
channel for the granting of financial assistance to pro- 
ductive enterprises. 


RESEARCH 


Further trials with rice have confirmed that no economic 
responses to fertilizer can’ be expected where average yields are in 
the region of 2,500 Ib. per acre and over. Work is continuing on 

- the collection and classification of local varieties of rice. The testing 
of pure line stocks will shortly be undertaken. Under a new Rice 
Production Scheme an area of 125 acres at the Central Experiment 
Station is being brought into cultivation for the production of pure 

_ line seed which will be distributed to growers on an exchange basis. 

Investigations in connection with Red Ring Disease (Aphelen- 
choides cocophilus) have shown that the disease is spread by the 
coconut weevil (Rhynchophorus palmarum), which burrows in the 
debris of larval tunnels made in diseased tissue. Control can be 
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effected by cutting up the trunks and petioles of diseased palms 
and ensuring their complete destruction by fire. The disease does 
not normally spread via the soil. 


Investigations into Seedling Lime Disease are continuing. 
Although the cause remains obscure, grafting and budding experi- 
ments indicate that the disease is not due to a virus. A species of 
Fusarium has been isolated from diseased tissue but inoculation 
experiments have so far given negative results. 


Weed Control : 


Chemical weed control with 2-4-D as a pre-emergence spray is 
now standard practice on most of the sugar estates. Preliminary 
trials on the control of Blackstick (Pachystachys coccinea) in cacao 
with various 2-4-D formulations have given encouraging results. 


Control of Pest and Diseases : 


The campaign against Witches Broom disease of Cacao in Tobago 
was continued. There was a good response from many proprietors 
and compulsory action under the Plant Protection Ordinance 
was seldom necessary. There has been no further spread of the 
disease and the results of routine cutting out, pruning and 
sanitation are now becoming evident. Routine inspection for 
cacao virus in the North-West of Trinidad is still being carried out. 
Control of Froghopper, the most serious pest of sugar-cane, was 
carried out effectively on’ all estates by dusting with Agrocide. 


LAND SETTLEMENTS 


Existing land settlements occupy 2,733 acres. The total number 
of holdings is 1,803. Eight new settlements and extensions are 
planned to accommodate 360 families. A grant of $500,000.00 has 
been provided from Colonial Development and Welfare funds to 
carry out the major part of this new project. 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION 


Drainage and irrigation works are being carried out at 
Plum Mitan, Fishing Pond, Caroni Savannah and the Central 
Experiment Station with the object of increasing the area available 
for rice cultivation. The Colony is now producing about one-half 
of its present rice requirements. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 
The Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture pro- 
vides the following services :— general advice to the public on 
agriculture; inspection visits to school gardens fori advice and 
judging in connection with the annual competitions; supervision 
of over 10,000 acres of food gardens; inspection of Crown Lands 
and interviews with applicants requesting leases for agricultural 
purposes; assistance and support to agricultural organizations, 
agricultural exhibitions and livestock shows; supervision of dis- 
trict breeding units; supervision and management of district 
‘demonstration stations; destruction of Parasol ant nests on Crown 
Lands; and a plant protection service. In addition, it collects data 
for crop surveys and other information from the districts required 
by the Agricultural Department. 

District demonstration stations are maintained at Sangre Grande, 
Rio Claro and Penal in Trinidad and Louis d’Or in Tobago. The 
objects of these stations are :— 

(a) to ascertain a suitable system of mixed farming for 
application to peasant agriculture; 

(b) to demonstrate methods of crop production and live- 
stock management which the peasant can copy; 

(c) to be a centre for the distribution of seed, planting 
material and stock; 

(d) to be the local headquarters of the Agricultural 
Department, 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 
The Agricultural Credit Bank provides loans to agricultural 
redit societies and individuals engaged in agriculture. As a result 
£ the recommendations of the Local Food Production Committee, 
ye loan capital of the Bank was increased during the year from 
2,450,000 to $3,150,000. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
The estimated livestock population of the Colony at the end of 
952 was as follows: cattle 37,900; water buffaloes 3,200; 
jats 32,000; sheep 4,000; swine 34,000; horses 2,200; mules 2,800; 
onkeys 6,000; and poultry 600,000. Goats, sheep and swine are 
»pt mnainly by peasants; horses, by sugar estates and peasants; 
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donkeys, almost entirely by peasants; water buffaloes, mainly by 
sugar estates; and cattle by peasants, estates, dairies and Goverm- 
ment stock farms. 


Production in 1952 (affected somewhat by outbreaks of paralytic 
rabies, newcastle disease, fowl cholera and swine fever) was 
estimated to be as follows: beef and veal 1,217 short tons; 
pork 677 short tons; poultry (all kinds) 4,000; eggs (fresh) 
15,000,000; milk (mostly cows’) 1,565,120 gallons; and hides 
98,750 lb. Production is organised almost exclusively by 
individual owners rather than large companies. There is however 
a large poultry farm which sells eggs, broilers and day-old chick: 
and a few dairies which process fresh milk for delivery. Pasteurisa- 
tion, cooling and bottling of milk is carried out at five private 
centres producing a total of 650 gallons daily and at two Govern- 
ment institutions which have a total output of 300 gallons per day. 
Producers received $0.90-1.08 per gallon for milk; 40-50 cents 
per Ib. for beef and pork carcase; 5-6 cents per Ib. for wet and 
salted hides; and 10-12 cents per lb. for dried and salted hides. 


The Veterinary Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
consists of a Deputy Director of Agriculture (Animal Husbandry). 
6 veterinary officers and 7 stock inspectors. Applied investigation 
is carried out on problems such as mineral deficiencies, rabies 
vaccination, poultry diseases, nutritional studies (e.g., pasture and 
fodder crops) and the feeding value of antibiotics under local 
conditions. General breed improvement is fostered by the 
provision of approved breeding sires and the sale of selected 
breeding stock. Demonstration stations are also used to good 
advantage. Free vaccination is provided against Rabies, a 
destruction campaign is carried out against the vampire bat 
(Desmodus rufus), the recognised vector of the virus of Paralytic 
Rabies, and only a nominal charge is made for vaccination against 
Swine Fever. 


In the course of 1952, additional breeding units were established: 
more breeding stock was purchased from overseas; new centres 
were opened for the sale of stockfeed; veterinary services were 
provided at cost in remote rural areas; and various other measures 
recommended by the Local Food Production Committee for 
improving the Colony’s livestock were carried into effect. Protective 
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vaccination and diagnostic tests were continued as a means of 
controlling communicable diseases, and the two Government stock 
farms continued to provide improved breeding material through 
sales and stud services, 


FORESTRY 
Forestry in Trinidad and Tobago is primarily a public service 
carried out almost entirely by a Government forest department. 
Important forestry developments in 1952 included the completion 
of the survey and demarcation of 145,034 acres of new forest 
Teserves; the expansion of the teak planting programme from 
472 acres in 1951 to 556 acres in 1952; the steady increase in the 
number and popularity of bandmills; the development of exports 
of mora to Australia; and the establishment of a creosoting plant 
for the impregnation of teak thinnings. Visits paid to the Colony 
during the year by a United Kingdom Mission and Mr. F. S. 
Collier, c.B.E., Forestry Adviser to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, were greatly welcomed by the Forest Department. 


The total estimated area of forest land at 31st December, 1951 
was 643,921 acres of which Crown forests occupied 617,921 acres 
and private forests 26,000 acres. The area of exploitable forest was 
479,743 acres. 


The main points of forest policy are as follows : (a) that enough 
Government-owned forest should be permanently kept in the right 
places to ensure to the community indirect benefits such as the 
maintenance of suitable climatic conditions for agricultural crops, 
the preservation of water supplies and the prevention of erosion 
and flooding; and direct benefits in the form of forest produce, 
viz: timber, firewood, charcoal, palm leaves, &c.; (b) that these 
forests should be worked in such a way that they will provide a 
permanent supply of timber and other forest produce; (c) that in 
selected areas, the forests should be improved with a view to 
making the Colony self-sufficient in its timber supplies; (d) that the 
most economical use of produce from the local forests, as well as 
that of imported timber, should be encouraged; (e) that organized 
research should be carried out in all branches of tropical forestry; 
(f) that the subordinate forest staff should be given education and 
training to fit them for their work; (g) that the general public 
should be made aware of the benefits and the value of scientific 
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forestry; (hk) that the forestry operations of private individuals 
should be encouraged and assisted; (i) that the Forest Departmen 
should co-operate with all interested bodies in seeing that ‘he land 
of the Colony is used to the best advantage. 


As a result of advice given by the Forestry Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the course of his visit to the 
Colony during the year, a clear plan was evolved for carrying out 
item (b) of the policy outlined above. Existing forests will be 
divided on the basis of their soils as either teak or mixed hardwood 
and the annual rate of cutting will be fixed in relation to the number 
of years it takes either teak or the fastest growing commercial 
hardwoods to reach timber size. As teak grows to timber size in 
about 80 years, the annual rate of cutting in teak forests will be 
limited to 1/60th-1,/80th of the total area of teak soils. In the 
case of mixed hardwood forests, the annual cutting will be limited 
to 1/25th-1/35th of the total acreage of sandy soils. With ite 
execution of this policy and the application of regeneration measures 
throughout the forests, it is hoped to ensure a steady supply of 
wood to sawmills in perpetuity. 


The timber industry is run by small business concerns. There are 
66 licensed sawmills of which 57 employ circular saws and 9 use 
bandsaws with a width of 44-6 inches. The sawmills draw thei 
supplies from Crown forests mainly but considerable amounts of 
Cedar (Cedrela mexicana), Cypre (Cordia alliodora) and Mohagany 
(Swietenia macrophylla) come from cocoa plantations and avenues 
on private estates. The trees are bought by logging contractors and 
paid for by the cubic foot or by the tree. The logs are extracted by 
bulls or light tractors after being roughly squared, and are sold te 
the sawmill owners at roadside. Some sawmill owners do their own 
logging. 


The sawmills do not keep stocks of timber for seasoning and 
much of their revenue comes from ‘‘custom sawing’’. Little locally 
cut lumber is exported. About 300,000 board feet of Cedar are sent 
annually to Barbados and other islands of the West Indies for ux 
in furniture. Railway sleepers and cross arms for transmission poles 
have been cut from Mora (Mora excelsa), and exported to 


Australia on a small scale. The local market has priority over 
exports. 
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The output of the timber industry in 1952 was as follows: — 















Number 
of 
persons 
em- 
ployed Remarks 
during 
the year 
(man- 
days) 













1,590,800 | 1,107,980 | 109,673 





Figures supplied by 


(57)+ Sawmills and 
Match Factory 

Band sawmills (9) ...| 329,950 | 270,660 | 22,306 

All sawmills (66) ...| 1,920,750 | 1,378,640 | 131,979 


{arch Factory oes 95,850 |(Not 53,500 


available) 








186,479 


Average timber prices in 1952 for the more important species 
jefe as follows :— 









Roadside (logs) Sawmill (lumber) 





alata iad $2.00 per cu. ft. 46 cents per bd. ft. 
ypre eee $1.20-1.50 do. $0.32-0.34 do. 
edar ys $0.80-1.00 do. $0.28-0.30 do. 
rappo oo $0.70-0.75 do. $0.18-0.22 do. 
apana re: $0.70-0.80 do. $0.20-0.22 do. 
livier $0.60-0.70 do. $0.18-0.20 do. 
ora ... $0.70-0.75 do. $0.18-0.20 do. 
‘ahoe $0.35-0.40 do. $0.12-0.16 do. 
ther 3rd class $0.32-0.35 do. $0.10-0.12 do. 
ordwood : 
Mixed hardwood $6.00-7.00 per cord 
Mangrove . $8.00-9.00 do. 
harcoal a r bag of 

lon tins 











+One sawmill operated a circular saw as well as a bandmill. 
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A list of chief timbers cut and used from Crown forests in 1952 
is given below :— 

















Local Name Botanical Name No. of | Volume in| Royalty 
trees eu. ft. $ 
Mora +.|Mora excelsa... «| 9,887 532,200 29,960 
Crappo ...|Carapa guianensis wf 9,286 414,100 38,720 
Mahoe ... ...|Sterculia caribaea wef 2,935, 163,600 6,540 
Cajuca ...|Virola surinamensis oer 1,676 145,000 
Hog Plum --.|Spondias mombin «| 1,462 109,200 
Sandbox ...|Hura crepitans ... as 975 83,100 
Olivier .-.|T'erminalia amazonia af 1,186 76,400 
Toporite ...|Hernandia sonora aoe 956 71,200 
Wild chataigne |Pachira insignis aaa 902 61,000 
Guatecare ...|Eschwetlera subglandulosa 1,769 56,900 
Laurier ...|Ocotea spp. and 1,781 53,200 
Nectandra spp. 

Balata ...|Manilkara bidentata ees 179 50,900 9,960 
Cedar ...|Cedrela mexicana nee 949 50,100 8,870 
Blackheart _ ...|Clathrotropis brachypetala 1,849 49,800 990 
Purpleheart ...|Peltogyne porphyrocardia ... 706 37,000 1,369 
Tapana ...|Hieronyma caribaea | 635 30,200 3.740 
Galba .-.|Calophyllum lucidum ae 290 27,600 2,690 
Jiggerwood _ ...|Bravaisia interrigima sa 794 24,800 940 
Jereton ...|Didymoponaz morototoni ...| 1,023 24,600 920 
Yellow mangue [Symphonia globulifera ... 465 22,200 740 
Pois doux «Unga spp. a on 622 22,200 490 
Sardine ...|Laetia procera ... eae 395 17,200 660 
Serrette .+.|Byrsonima spicata oe 591 16,900 730 
Bois mulatre ...|Pentaclethra macroloba... 951 15,000 350 
Bloodwood _...|Pterocarpus spp. es 233 14,400 250 
Bosoo ...|Fagara trinitensis al 384 14,300 560 
Roble ...|Platymiscium trinitatis  ... 171 14,000 2.320 
Balsam ...|Copaifera officinalis wee 117 12,900 2,000 
Angelin «..|Andira inermis ose 232 12,800 1,130 
Silk Cotton _ ...|Ceiba pentandra ds 52 12,100 950 








The yield from the Teak plantations, in thinnings, was : 
Roundwood 61,870 cu. ft. with a royalty value of $10,820; 
Splitwood 17,760 cu. ft. with a royalty value of $1,220; 
Firewood 21,504 cu. ft, with a royalty value of 60 cents. 


The volumes given above represent recorded volumes of timber, 
round (in Hoppus Cubic feet) and fashioned, leaving the forest. 


The Forest Department forms part of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Lands and is administered by a Conservator of Forests. The 
staff of the Department consists of 5 fully qualified forest officers 
(one of whom is in charge of research), 5 locally trained forest 
supervisors, 6 foresters, 27 forest rangers and 25 forest guards, and 
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is distributed between headquarters and the two territorial divisions 

-into which the Colony is divided for forestry purposes. Each divi- 
sion is under the charge of a fully qualified forest officer who is 

_responsible for its administration along the lines laid down by the 
Conservator. In matters of protection, silviculture, administration 
and the sale of forest produce, the divisional officers are assisted by 
forest supervisors and foresters. Forest Tangers, assisted where 
necessary by forest guards, are responsible for the protection and 
management of the forests within the twenty-odd ranges into which 
‘arge forests are divided or small forests grouped. 


A Survey Branch consisting of a qualified surveyor, an assistant 
surveyor and a draughtsman is responsible for the survey of 
2xternal boundaries of new forest reserves, the demarcation of 
generation blocks and the revision of maps showing the internal 
opography of forest reserves. 


A game department with ten full time game wardens assists the 
Sonservator, who is also the chief game warden, in controlling the 
laughter of birds and animals in the breeding season. 


FISHERIES 
Fishing is carried on mainly along the coasts of the Colony and in 
wampy areas at the estuaries of rivers, The principal food fish are 
assard (kingfish), carite (Spanish mackerel), couvalli, bonito, red 
nd other snappers, grouper, salmon (weakfish), anchovy (blue 
_Sh), paoua (white angelfish), sharks and thread herring. 


About 2,631 fishermen and 1,809 fishing craft were engaged in 
ishing in 1952. The principal items of fishing gear in use were : 
ach haul seines 243; drift or gill nets 81; surrounding seines 211; 
ast nets 334; other types of seines 98; fish pots 2,814; and outboard 
ngines 400. The total catch was in the region of 10,000,000 Ib. 


The industry is financed almost entirely by private enterprise. 
3oats and gear are owned by small traders and fish dealers, some 
wners operating as many as fifteen boats. The fishermen them- 
elves own few boats and are largely employed on a share basis. 
\ll catches are consumed locally. Fish dealers, of whom there are 
bout 50, purchase the catches from fishermen at prices ranging 
tom 6 to 24 cents per Ib. and transport the fish, mainly by motor 
ehicles, to rural and urban centres where they are sold to some 
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400 vendors operating for the most part in Government and mui- 
cipal markets. The price paid by consumers ranges from 20 w 
60 cents per Ib. for fish and from 40 cents to $1.50 per Ib. fr 
shrimps, according to the class of fish and seasonal fluctuations in 
supply. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains a special Fisheries 
Division to assist the fishing industry in solving marketing prob- 
lems, securing gear, adopting new methods of capture, undertakin; 
improvements to beaches and conducting surveys. The staff of the 
Division consists of a Fishery Officer, a Fish Culturist, thre 
Fishery Officers and a clerical assistant. 





Initial experiments in the farming in ponds of Tilapia finge: 
and the combined culture of fish and rice were undertaken by ie 
Division in 1952. The Division also established two fishing centre: 
in south Trinidad and was engaged in the construction of 2 
third in the north at the end of the year. Experiments with fishin 
gear were also carried out with the co-operation of a fishing trav 
engaged in fishing in the waters of the Colony. Statutory provise: 
was made during the year for the establishment and registration «t 
fishing co-operatives and the Agricultural Credit Bank Ordinance 
was amended to enable loans to be made to these organizations. 





MINING 

Asa result of Crown grants made from time to time about 558.4" 
acres of the total area of the Colony have been alienated from th 
Crown and both the surface and mineral rights in this area are now 
vested in private ownership. In Crown grants, gold, silver, at¢ 
precious stones have always been reserved to the Crown and cruté 
oil has been so reserved since 16th January, 1902. Mining 
and other minerals pass to the grantee. 

No mining leases for metalliferous ores have been issued. 

The leasing of Crown oil rights and the assessment of rovalty is 
governed by the provisions of the Land (Oil Mining) Regulation. 
1934, and the Submarine (Oil Mining) Regulations, 1945. i 
Exploration Licences for a period of two years and Oil Mining 
Leases for a period of thirty years are issued by Government it 
respect of crude oil and natural gas. One mining lease for natu! 
asphalt has been issued. Royalty paid to the Crown on crude oils 
at the rate of 10 per cent. of the agreed open market value. Royalty { 





re 
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paid to owners of private oil rights is generally calculated on the 
same basis. 

Twenty-five drilling rigs were maintained during the year, nine- 
teen on exploitation of existing fields, and six on outside explora- 
tion. Production has been maintained at the same level as that 
of the past few years. No new oil pools of economic importance 
have so far been discovered. 

The following are details of production* for the 3-year period 
1950-1952 :— 

















Crupe Ow Lake ASPHALT AND 
Propucts Exported 
YEaR 

Production l Value in Value in 

Barrels B.W.I. $ Tons B.W.I. $ 
1950 see ++] 20,632,000 70,092 2,500,000 
1951 os +: 20,843,000 85,068 4,100,000 
1952 waa «| 21,257,000 128,264 5,600,000 





The following eleven companies operate for oil :— 

Antilles Petroleum Company (Trinidad) Limited; Apex 
(Trinidad) Oilficlds Limited; Dominion Oil Limited; Kern 
Trinidad Oilfields Limited; Premier Consolidated Oilfields 
Limited; Siparia Trinidad Oilfields Limited; Trinidad Central 
Oilfields Limited; Trinidad Leaseholds Limited; Trinidad 
Northern Areas Limited; Trinidad Petroleum Development 
Company Limited; and United British Oilfields of Trinidad 
Limited. 

Oil refineries are maintained by :— 

Brighton Terminal Limited; Trinidad Leaseholds Limited, 
and United British Oilfields of Trinidad Limited. 

The only products of local crude oi] marketed in the West Indies 
are kerosene and motor gasoline. 

The Petroleum Department is responsible for governmental 
activities relating to geological surveys and the supervision of oil- 
fields. The technical staff consists of three Petroleum Technologists 
and a Petroleum Inspector. A Geologist was formerly employed to 





*Nearly all the crude oil produced in the Colony is refined locally. 
Small quantities have been exported to Canada. Refined pitch is almost 


wholly exported. 


dd 
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investigate and report on the Island’s water supply and to compile 
a geological map. The annual cost of operating the Department is 
about $50,000. The Department maintains two offices. The Head 
Office in Port-of-Spain is concerned with administering ordinances 
and regulations relating to the petroleum and asphalt industries, 
the issue of exploration licences and mining leases, the assessment 
and collection of royalties and the compilation of statistics. The 
Sub-Office in San Fernando handles technical matters, applications 
to drill wells, casing and cementation programmes, water intru- 
sion, well repairs, conservation measures, production statistics and 
safety measures on oilfields. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Excluding the processes of conversion of sugar-cane to raw sugat, 

citrus to juices and copra to soap and edible products, the picture 

of manufacturing industries in Trinidad at the close of 1952 can be 
shown as follows :— 


Larger Firms: In production : Asphalt, beer, bricks, cigarettes, 
cotton textiles, glass bottles, matches, rum, wooden boxes. In 
preparation: Asbestos cement products, barytes, cement (Portland 
BSS), industrial chemicals, paints, 


Smaller Firms: In production : Aerated waters, artificial teeth, 
biscuits, brushes and brooms, buttons, carbon dioxide, cartons, 
concrete products, confectionery and chocolate powder, electro- 
plating, essential oils, flavouring essences, furniture, hosiery, ice, 
jams and preserves, metal spraying, moulded rubber goods, 
oxygen and acetylene, pharmaceuticals, plastics, sawmilling, shirt- 
making and garments, stockfeeds, time recorders, tailoring, toys. 
In preparation: Adding machines, candles, dry ice, electrical 
supplies, polishes, pork products, processed milk, radio assembling, 
reinforcing rods, suitcases and trunks, soil pipes, typewriters, 
vitaminised foods. 

The above grouping of existing and projected industrial activities 
sets in proportion the relative importance so far achieved by 
manufacturing industry in Trinidad. The gross value of 1952 out- 
put at ex-factory prices (and without any deduction for the cost of 
imported constituents) was roughly estimated at $BWI 15m. 
for the group of larger firms already in production. The value of 
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the total output of the smaller firms in production was probably the 
same, although for this group accurate data are lacking. Manu- 
facturing industry thus takes its place in the pattern of the Trinidad 
economy as an auxiliary sector of much less quantitative import- 
ance than petroleum or agriculture but showing signs of growth. 
In addition to the industries listed above, a significant contribu- 
tion is at present made to the economy of Trinidad by the civil 
engineering and building industries. The central and local govern- 
ment authorities are spending large sums annually on water, roads, 
schools, hospitals and harbours; the electricity’ commission and 
‘elephones company have expansion programmes; civil engineering 
ind building expenditures by the oil companies and by agriculture 
we at present substantial; the building of new business premises is 
1otable in Port-of-Spain, and house building on private account 
s fairly active. A rough estimate of the total turnover of the civil 
‘ngineering and building industries in Trinidad in 1952 appears to 
% in the region of $BWI 30m. Mention may be made of service 
tivities which Trinidad supplies directly to non-residents, of which 
he most important are services to shipping and ship-repairing, 
auxite handling, services to the United States base, tourism and 
otels and arbitrage on entrepot trade. The earnings of these 
ctivities appear to lie in the range of $BWI 10m. annually. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
A new Co-operative Societies Ordinance was enacted in 1952 by 
thich the Department of Co-operatives was re-designated the 
‘epartment of Co-operative Development and the title of Registrar 
§ Co-operatives was changed to that of the Commissioner for Co- 
perative Development. The officers attached to the Department 
‘re given the title of Co-operative Officers. These changes were 
wre in keeping with the function of the Department which is not 
“aly to register, but to promote and encourage the growth and 
“ welopment of co-operative societies of all types among the people 
“tthe Colony with a view to the improvement of their social and 
‘onomic status. 
“ There were operating in the Colony as at 31st December, 1952, 
“te following societies :— 
& (i) 260 Agricultural Credit Societies with a total membership 
of 10,207. The amount loaned to these societies up to the 
‘ end of the year was $1,218,160; 
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(ii) 28 Co-operative Societies of all kinds with a membership 
of 2,502 and assets over liabilities (exclusive of the 
societies (18) registered in 1952) amounting to $849,294: 


(iii) 140 Credit Unions with a membership of 10,225 and total © 


assets amounting to $451,639. 


Under the new Ordinance 18 new co-operative societies were 
registered by the end of the year. These included consumers’ 


co-operatives, marketing co-operatives and coal-burners’ co-opera- ° 


tives. It also included fishing co-operatives from which a great deal 
is expected to accrue to the fishing industry of the Colony. 


With the introduction of the Local Food Production Campaign 


during 1952 it was found necessary to employ additional staff for ‘ 
the purpose of directing the efforts of the Agricultural Credit * 


Societies towards greater food production. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


The responsibility for the direction of educational policy rests : 


with the Minister of Education and Social Services subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Executive Council. The system, how- 
ever, is administered by a Director of Education who advises the 
Minister and who is in turn advised by an Education Board. 
Primary schools are controlled and conducted under what is known 
as the dual system, whereby Government, the churches and recog- 
nised bodies co-operate as partners. In assisted primary schools. 
which form approximately four-fifths of the total number, the 
teachers are employed by the several Boards of Management sub- 
ject to the Director’s approval, but their salaries and pensions are 
paid in full by Government, which also provides maintenance 
allowances for the upkeep of buildings and equipment, supplies 
building grants amounting to two-thirds of the cost and provides 
most of the furniture and books. One of the conditions of a grant 
is that the school must be open to all children without distinction 
of religion, nationality, or language. 
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Primary Education : 

The primary school system falls into two main categories, 
assisted denominational schools and Government schools. There 
are also several private schools which provide primary education 
for their pupils. The majority of the Assisted Primary and Inter- 
mediate Schools of which there are 259, are Roman Catholic, 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission and English Church. There are also 
a few Methodist, Moravian, Baptist, African Methodist Episcopal, 
Hindu and Moslem Assisted Schools. The age of admission to the 
primary schools is five years and of leaving fifteen years. Pupils 
may be retained on the roll of intermediate schools up to the age 
of eighteen years. 

Post-primary courses are provided in the top classes of primary 
and intermediate schools. Primary education is free and compulsory 
for all children between the ages of six and twelve resident within 


two miles of a Government or assisted school. 


Secondary Education : 

Secondary education is provided by Government and assisted 
secondary schools, as well as by private (non-assisted) secondary 
schools. These secondary schools charge $16 per term for tuition, 
but every year a large number of exhibitions are awarded by 
Government, certain assisted secondary schools, a few friendly 
societies, and a very few commercial houses, to pupils attending 
primary and intermediate schools as well as private schools, on 
the results of competitive examinations. A few of the private 
secondary schools also award free places. In 1952 Government 
awarded 134 such exhibitions to secondary schools. There were 
roughly half as many private exhibitions. 

The average age of entry is eleven years and of leaving nineteen 
years. Pupils are prepared for the Cambridge School Certificate and 
Higher School Certificate Examinations. On the results of the latter 


_examination, five University Scholarships are awarded annually by 


Government. One of these is for girls. In December 1952, 2,058 
candidates sat for the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 
Of this number 1,029 were presented by Queen’s Royal College and 
affiliated schools, and 771 were successful. 915 candidates were 
presented from the other recognised s-hools, and 387 passed. The 
other 114 candidates were private candidates. 48 of these were 


successful. 
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One hundred and eighty-one candidates took the Higher School 
Certificate Examination and 131 passed. 


Technical Education : 


Technical education is provided and controlled by the Board of 
Industrial Training, a demi-official body in receipt of a Government 
subvention. 

The Board has been able to co-operate with the large oil com- 
panies where there has been built up a most comprehensive scheme 
of in-service training of apprentices. Each training department in 
the several companies has developed along different lines according 
to local conditions. In one the apprentices reside in a hostel and 
attend daily at an apprentice school where Arithmetic, English and 
other school subjects are taught along with trade subjects. At 
another training department a one-year pre-vocational course ina 
well equipped general workshop is provided and great care is taken 
in directing the apprentice into the trade for which he shows 
natural aptitude and general inclination. 


Training of Teachers : 


Training College courses for teachers have been made uniform 
and are now of two years’ duration. The qualification for admission 
is either a School Certificate, Grade II or the Teachers’ Provisional 
Certificate. Thus the two channels of entry into the teaching pro 
fession are the pupil teacher system and the secondary schools. The 
revised salary scales are attracting well qualified candidates to the 
teaching profession. 


Expenditure : 


Estimated Government expenditure on education during the yeat 
was $5,969,154. Recurrent grants in aid were as follows :— 


Board of Industrial Training ee kes $ 65,50 
Carnegie Free Library... we wt 170 
Public Library... as oe 75,76 
University College of the West Indies ee 128,880 } 
Woodbrook Youth Centre... ved seo 2,900 


There are no local education authorities. 
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Numbers of Schools : 

At the close of the year there were 317 primary schools and 
8 intermediate schools in the Colony. Of the 317 primary schools, 
64 were Government and the others assisted. In addition, there 
were 158 private (non-assisted) primary schools. Of the 8 inter- 
mediate schools, two were Government. 


The total enrolment in the 64 Government schools was 25,537 
and in the 251 assisted schools 92,865. In the 158 private schools 
there were 10,605 pupils. In the two Government intermediate 
schools there were 1,481 and in the six assisted intermediate 
schools 4,538 pupils. Thus there were 129,007 pupils receiving 
primary education, exclusive of 6,019 who were attending the 
eight intermediate schools. 

. There is one Government secondary school, namely Queen’s 

Royal College, with an enrolment of 450 boys, and twelve assisted 
_ secondary schools with a total enrolment of 5,678. Of these twelve 
schools, five are for boys and six for girls; the other, in the neigh- 
bouring island of Tobago, is mixed. There are five secondary 
schools in Port-of-Spain, and four in the thickly populated town of 
San Fernando, approximately 40 miles South. 


In addition to these thirteen secondary schools, there were 
35 private (non-assisted) schools providing courses leading up to 
the School Certificate Examination, with a total enrolment of 
4,067. Thus there were 10,195 pupils receiving secondary education 
in secondary schools, apart from a not inconsiderable number in 

"the eight intermediate schools. 


In the 317 Government and assisted primary schools there were 
2,862 teachers; in the 158 private (non-assisted) primary schools 
there were 394; in the eight intermediate schools; 167; and in the 
thirteen Government and assisted secondary schools, 225. 


The Board of Industrial Training maintains a Junior Technical 
School (full-time day school) at San Fernando and conducts 
evening class centres at Port-of-Spain (2), San Fernando (1), 
Arima (1), Tunapuna (1), Siparia (1) and Fyzabad (1). On the 
nore remote oilfields and sugar estates part-time day release 
classes are conducted by a peripatetic instructor. The courses 
of study provided lead up to the City and Guilds of London 
2xaminations in 16 different trades. In 1952 the Board presented 
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423 candidates of whom 213 passed. Of the 3,221 individul 
students enrolled in the evening classes, 581 were registered 
apprentices in 27 different trades. 

Commercial classes are provided for 156 students who are 
prepared for the usual examinations in Shorthand, Typewntinz 
and Book-keeping. 

Dressmaking classes are provided at Port-of-Spain, Tunapuna 
and Arima and 283 students were accommodated in 19 classes. 


Higher Studies : 

There were 628 students pursuing higher studies abroad. The 
majority were attending colleges and universities in the United 
Kingdom and Eire, in Canada, and the United States of America 
A few were attending the University College of the West Indies in 
Jamaica. The courses pursued were mainly as follows: Art, 
Dentistry, Law, Medicine, Veterinary Science, Engineering. 
Architecture, Statistics and Librarianship. 

Thirty-eight of the students were Colonial Government ax 
twenty-one Colonial Development and Welfare scholars. Te 
others were private students. 


Training of Teachers : 

There are three Training Colleges for teachers : the Government 
Training College and Roman Catholic Training College for Wome 
in Port-of-Spain, and the Naparima Training College (Canadian 
Mission) in San Fernando, with a total enrolment of 200 teachers 
in training. 

During the year 85 trained teachers from the three Training 
Colleges entered Government and assisted primary and intermedia: 
schools. The number of trained teachers in those schools was 1,575 
or 50.2 per cent. of the total number of all teachers. The enhanced 
salaries and the additions to the salaries of head and assistant 
teachers for extra qualifications in Arts, Science and Musk 
continued to attract more and better qualified teachers. 


Further Education : 

The Education Department conducts Adult Education Centre: 
for school leavers in various parts of the Colony. During the yea! 
21 such centres were in operation. Education at the primary lev! 
is provided and some 20 per cent. of 1,300 students are presented 
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for the Primary School-Leaving Certificate examination every year. 
At the last examination 65 students obtained passes. 


In certain Centres a few secondary school subjects (mainly 
French, Spanish and Elementary Mathematics) as well as music, 
public speaking, current events and workshop drawing have been 
included in the curriculum. 


In addition to the 21 Adult Education Centres, there were two 
Evening Institutes at which a total of 191 students pursued courses 
in Handicrafts and Domestic Science and in primary and secondary 
school subjects. 


The Extra-Mural Department of the University College of the 
West Indies under a Resident Tutor has been making a very 
valuable contribution by providing adults with opportunities for a 
liberal education. It conducts a wide variety of courses at secondary 
and post-secondary level in Literature, Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Science and Economics, and large numbers of students are 
availing themselves of the opportunity to pursue studies leading up 
to the Bachelor’s degree in some of the subjects. 


Distribution of Literature : 


The distribution of literature has been mainly in the hands of the 
British Council, the Information Office and the Legislative Coun- 
cil’s Library. The Education Extension Service has rendered a great 
deal of assistance in the distribution, and through its agency a 
wealth of information, mainly on home and village improvement 
and Government, has been made available to the large number of 
groups which have been operating under its aegis throughout the 
length and breadth of the Colony, 


Library Services : 

The Central Library of Trinidad and Tobago continued to 
operate from its headquarters at White Hall, Maraval Road, Port- 
of-Spain, from Regional Branch Libraries at San Fernando and 
Scarborough (Tobago) and from other Branch Libraries. The 
frequency of visits to centres in both North and South Trinidad was 
increased during the year and ten new centres were opened. 
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The total membership was well over 18,000. Of this number, 
some 1,200 were children. The Library now stocks approximately 
36,000 volumes. The facilities provided by t he Central Library 
Service are additional to those provided by College and School 
Libraries. 


The total number of books circulated during the year was in the 
vicinity of 200,000, as compared with 161,081 the previous year. 
This takes no account of books consulted on the vartous library 
premises which comprised no inconsiderable number. Adult 
novel reading accounted for 36 per cent. of the books read. 
Non-fiction books accounted for the remaining 64 per cent. Readers 
showed considerable interest in special studies (politics, economics, 
public administration, education, folklore), applied arts and 
sciences (medicine, agriculture, engineering), arts and crafts 
(architecture, music, painting, drawing and pastimes), literature 
(mostly English), biography and philosophy (mind and morals). 


The Trinidad Public (Free) Library and the Carnegie Free 
Library serve the reading public of Port-of-Spain and San 
Fernando respectively. 


School Building Programme : 

An approved school building programme estimated to cost 
approximately $3,800,000 is being implemented in three parts. 
Part I was completed by the end of 1950. 


In 1952 the following works were completed under Part II of the 
programme from Colonial Development and Welfare funds :— 


Management New Buildings Extensions Major renova- 
of School tions 
Government 1 ees =! 
Roman Catholic 2 1 1 
Canadian Mission 4 — - 
Church of England 1 —_ 2 
8 1 3 
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Under Part III of the programme, financed from Surplus 
Balances, the following projects were completed during the year :— 


Management New Buildings Extensions Major renova- 
of School tions 
Government ate. _ _— 
Roman Catholic 3 _ 5 
Church of England 3 _— _ 
Canadian Mission —_ —_ 2 
Methodist _— _— 3 
Hindu 1 — —_ 
Moslem 1 = = 
10 10 


Teachers’ Pensions : 

By the new Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance, 1952, the pension 
Tights of civil servants were extended to teachers in primary and 
intermediate schools. 


HEALTH 
GENERAL HEALTH: 

The health of the people in 1952 was generally satisfactory. In 
Tecent years there has been an appreciable decline in the incidence 
of morbidity and mortality. A mass BCG campaign against 
tuberculosis was launched in April, 1952 and was continuing at 
the end of the year with full public support. An intensified anti- 
tabies campaign—including the search for new roosts, destruction 
of desmodus bats and the administration of anti-rabic vaccine to 
humans suspected of having been bitten by bats—was also carried 
out. Some minor outbreaks of enteric fever occurred but were 
quickly brought under control. 


Maternal and Infant Mortality Statistics :* 

There were 82 maternal deaths in 1952 as compared with 119 in 
(951 with a maternal mortality rate of 3.58 per 1,000 live births 
n 1952 and 4.96 in 1951. 


*For statistics of morbidity and mortality, see Part II, Chapter 1. 
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There were 982 neonatal deaths in 1952 as compared with 763 
in 1951 with a neonatal mortality rate of 42.83 per 1,000 live births 
in 1952 as compared with 32.07 in 1951. 


Principal Causes of Death : 
The ten leading causes of death with specific death rates per 
100,000 population for the years 1951 and 1952 were as follows: — 


—T 
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Diseases of Early Infancy «| 1,004) 151.30 970) 149.53 
Cardiac and Valvular Diseases... 932} 140.45 895) 137.97 
Senility : A --| 686} 103.38 648) 99.89 
Diarrhoea and Enteritis. 620) 93.43 455 70.14 
Cerebral Heemormhage 4 & : Apoplexy 487 73.68 458) 70.60 
Cancer 435) 65.55 413 63.66 
Broncho-Pneumonia ... «| 368 55.46 315) 48.56 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis on 330} 49.73 416 64.11 
Bronchitis... sf 215) 32.40 257 39.62 
Nephritis vee ee ose 206) 31.05 211 32.53 






Description of Medical, Public Health and Sanitation Departments 
and their Policy: 

Under the Public Health Ordinance, Ch. 12. No. 4, there is a 
statutory authority known as the Central Board of Health. The 
Board consists of nine members appointed by the Governor, with 
the Director of Medical Services as ex officio Chairman. The Board 
has powers to make regulations as to its own proceedings under the 
Ordinance, and as to the performance by its officers of their duties. 
It may also make regulations for the carrying out of the powers 
vested in it by the Ordinance, or by any bye-laws or regulations 
made thereunder. In addition it has general powers of supervision 
and control. 

For the purpose of the Public Health Ordinance the Colony is 
divided into urban sanitary, port sanitary and rural sanitary 
districts, each district being subject to the jurisdiction of a Local 
Health Authority. Excluding the City of Port-of-Spain and the 
Boroughs of San Fernando and Arima, the boundaries of rural 
sanitary districts are those of the Counties of the Colony and the 
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Ward of Tobago. The Director of Medical Services as quarantine 
authority is charged with the administration of the Quarantine 
Ordinance for sea and airports. The Central Board of Health may 
make bye-laws for any purpose for which a Local Health Authority 
is authorized to make bye-laws under the Public Health Ordinance 
to have effect in the district of a Local Health Authority. 


_ Under the County Councils Ordinance, 1952, County Councils 
which will be set up in 1953 will exercise the function of Local 
Health Authorities. Health Committees consisting of six members 
appointed by the Council and four members appointed by the 
Governor will be set up. The Councils will be required to refer all 

-Matters relating to public health to their respective Health 
Committees. The Director of Medical Services, when it is in his 
opinion necessary, will be required to make available to the County 
Councils or to their Committees the services of appropriate district 
officers. 

With the introduction of the Ministerial system in 1950, the 
Minister of Health became responsible for shaping and executing 
the policy of the Health Department. The Director of Medical 

Services with the assistance of two Deputy Directors and a technical 
staff continues to administer the health and medical services. 


Activities in respect of public health and sanitation are under 
the direct control of the Deputy Director of Sanitary Services who 
is responsible for the working of divisions and units concerned with 
malaria, venereal diseases, tuberculosis, dental health, leprosy, port 

health, health education, maternity and infant welfare, nutrition, 
hookworm and endemic diseases. 

Laboratory services are provided for medical institutions, 
venereal diseases, tuberculosis and malaria divisions and the 
general needs of public health. 

Facilities for in-patients and out-patients treatment exist at 
colonial and district hospitals. Out-patients are also attended to at 
health centres and dispensaries in urban’ and rural areas. 

The Health Department, as far as availability of trained 

_ personnel permits, has been implementing its policy of providing 
every county with a medical officer of health for public health 
work; and assistant medical officers for work in schools, at 
maternity and infant welfare centres and at endemic diseases 
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treatment centres. District Medical Officers are responsible for 
curative services and medico-legal work and are assisted by a staff 
of sanitary inspectors, health visitors, district nurses and field 
assistants. 

The Deputy Director of Medical Services is responsible for the 
supervision of colonial, district and emergency hospitals and for 
curative services as a whole. 


Prevalence of Notifiable Infectious Diseases : 


Notifications 

Notifiable Diseases 1952 1951 
Typhoid Fevers a .» 230 223 
Pneumonia Primary ee w 363 484 
Pneumonia Secondary ... ve 136 109 
Chicken Pox ... ous .. 450 443 
Ophthalmia Neonatorum ae 122 157 
Poliomyelitis... sa a 6 2 
Diphtheria ome me a. 89 90 
Tuberculosis... Bre ss. 428 473 


TUBERCULOSIS 


The BCG Campaign was inaugurated in the Colony in April, 
1952. In accordance with the agreement between Government and 
UNICEF persons up to 25 years of age were tested in urban areas 
and up to 35 years of age in rural areas. By the end of the year 
136,952 persons were tested. Of these 42,469 were positive and 
87,195 were vaccinated. Results of a retest programme conducted 
by a BCG Statistician from WHO were gratifying. 2,933 school 
children who were previously vaccinated were retested and over 
95 per cent. of those who had received BCG were converted with 
a mean induration of over 10mm. All positive cases were advised 
to have an X-ray of the chest at the Caribbean Medical Centre and 
so far the response has been satisfactory. 


Caura Sanatorium continued to provide treatment and surgical 
facilities for diseases of the chest. Twenty-eight selected student 
nurses from the Colonial Hospital were given a three-month course 
in Tuberculosis Nursing at Caura. 
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Masson Tuberculosis Hospital with 240 beds provided facilities 
for the segregation of advanced cases. Of the cases admitted 
30 per cent. are hopeful. About 80 patients are discharged every 
year as quiescent. Patients needing surgical treatments are 
tansferred to the Caura Sanatorium. 


Chest Clinics are held in Port-of-Spain and San Fernando 
egularly. During 1952, 11,256 persons attended the Port-of-Spain 
clinic as compared with 12,047 in 1951. 


MALARIA 

There was no epidemic of malaria during 1952. The number of 
leaths from this disease has steadily declined. Comparative figures 
or the last five years are as follows: —1948—177; 1949—152; 
950141; 1951—138; 1952—80. 


Seven thousand three hundred and thirty-seven children from 
5 schools were examined for spleen rates and the figures showed 
general decline, the rate for Trinidad being 0.50 per cent. 
2.73 per cent. in 1951) and for Tobago 0.60 per cent. (0.82 per 
ent. in 1951). The Slide Diagnostic Service continued to function 
atisfactorily. Of the 3,873 slides examined up to November, 743 
vere positive for malaria parasites and were as follows :— 
>», falcuparum—598; P. vivax—136; P. malariae—5; Mixed 
nfestations—4. 





Anophelene investigations continued under the direction of the 
falaria Entomologist. The two major projects of malaria control 
‘uring 1952 were the spraying of bromeliads with copper sulphate 
ad the residual spraying of 29,386 houses with DDT. 


The total number of aeroplanes disinsectized at Piarco in 1952 
vas 6,560; 606 insects were found including 19 culicines. i 


The DDT residual spraying programme will be extended in early 
953 throughout the Colony with the UNICEF aided scheme to 
oake the Colony free from Aedes aegypti. 


The Malaria Eradication Programme in Tobago was satisfactorily 
‘xecuted. Every house was sprayed at least once, larval surveys 
ind the larviciding programme were continued, and permanent 
Neasures were taken to consolidate the improved conditions. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 
The Caribbean Medical Centre, the headquarters of the Venereal 
Diseases Control Division, maintained a daily service providing 


70mm. chest X-ray, serological tests for syphilis, clinical examina- ;*: 


tion for venereal diseases and regular laboratory examinations. 
Facilities are also provided for up-to-date hospital treatment for 


Venereal Diseases patients, lecture and film shows for patients and : - 


special groups, and epidemiological investigations. 

During the year 24,722 persons (20,961 in 1951) visited all the 
Clinics of the Venereal Diseases Control Division for first examina- 
tion. The Diagnostic Centre in Wrightson Road registered a total 
attendance of 54,352 (46,467 in 1951). The total attendance for 
all clinics of the division was 129,540 as compared with 130,750 
in 1951. Treatment was administered to 15,431 patients (13,100 in 
1951) at the Caribbean Medical Centre and at all clinics of the 
division to 68,508 (81,231 in 1951). 69,114 blood specimens were 
examined as against 62,828 in 1951. 

Weekly field clinics were held at 8 centres, twice weekly at 
3 centres; once a month at 1 centre and daily clinics at 1 centre. 

The Caribbean Medical Centre is assisting in a research project 
in collaboration with Dr. R. L. Kahn of the University of Michigan 
on the Kahn Universal Reaction in relation to the normal subject 
and untreated syphilis and yaws. A preliminary survey of 
statistical data indicated that progress has been made during the 
year in the control of Venereal Diseases. Exploratory work. 
including a brief survey in Tobago, was undertaken with a view to 
improving Venereal Diseases Control measures there. 

In Tobago 4,298 children from 28 schools were examined and 
72 cases of Yaws were found. 


EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH: 

The expenditure of the Health Department in 1952 was 
$6,766,992, an increase of $575,825 as compared with the previous 
year. Subventions granted to the Municipalities and Local Health 
Authorities amounted to $1,041,409, while grants-in-aid to organiza- 
tions and units not directly related to the Health Department were 
$34,620. Expenditure on a Malaria Research Development and 
Welfare Scheme was $30,110. 


a a 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITARY ORGANIZATIONS 
AND DISEASES CONTROL: 


Dental Health : 

The Health Department continued to provide dental examination 
and treatment facilities for primary school pupils, ante-natal cases 
and adults at health centres, schools and hospitals. Education in 
dental health to supplement the work of primary schools was 
provided by means of films, pamphlets and lectures to parents and 
children with the assistance of the health education unit. 


The Dental Division extended its services to include four new 
areas, viz., Toco and Blanchisseuse on the North Coast and Moruga 
and Cedros in the Southern Division. Of an estimated total of 
125,000 children attending primary schools in the Colony, 39,659 
children from 150 schools attended at 18 centres for examination 
and treatment by dental surgeons as compared with 40,173 children 
in 1951. In Trinidad 34,656 (35,041 in 1951) were inspected. 


In Tobago 5,003 (5,132 in 1951) school children were examined 
including 2,507 who were examined at Dental Clinics. The British 
Red Cross Society Mobile Dental Unit operated by the Health 
Department examined 2,406 children and treated 1,556. Emergency 
treatment was also provided for a number of adults from the 
outlying districts of Charlotteville, Belle Garden, Glamorgan, 
Pembroke and Moriah. 


LEPROSY 
In-patients are treated at the leprosarium, Chacachacare, and 
at out-patients clinics on the mainland. Particulars of admissions, 
discharges, death, &c., for the period 1950-52 are as follows :— 








PARTICULARS 1950 1951 1952 

No. of In-Patients at Leprosarium 
(including admissions and sre-edenienions)} 420 
No. of new cases admitted .. 35 
No. of re-admissions 27 
No. disc] 59 
No, abeconded 4 
No. of deaths 14 
343 





No. remaining at the end of the year 
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The general health of in-patients during 1952 was good. On the 
recommendations of the Visiting Committee, several improvemens 
were made to the Settlement, including the installation of an 
X-ray plant. An eye specialist and a dental surgeon continued to 
visit the leprosarium twice per month. Wherever possible patient 
labour continued to be employed in construction or maintenance 
work at the leprosarium. A special Government school established 
for children at Chacachacare is making satisfactory progress. 
Philanthropic organizations including the Trinidad and Tobago 
Branch of the British Red Cross Society continued to provik 
cultural and recreational facilities. Christmas and other treats were 
provided by personnel of the United States Naval Base. 


HOOKWORM DISEASE 


Hookworm control measures were intensified within the susa 
belt. 


In Tobago Hookworm is not a major problem. The districts of 
Charlotteville, Mt. St. George, Hope, John Dial, Whim, Mt. Grace. 
Mason Hall and Castara yielded 2,126 specimens for examinations 
following a re-survey and showed an infestation rate of 2.96 per 
cent. as compared with 5.18 in 1951. 


In the North Divisions the Endemic Diseases Unit centred its 
activity in the County of St. George and found the infestation rate 
to be 37.14 per cent. as compared with 55.61 per cent. in another 
area in the same division in 1951. 


The majority of persons suffering from hookworm disease hat 
a relatively low degree of infection. 


Particulars regarding the number of specimens examined and 
treatments given are summarized as follows: — 


Particulars 1952 Colony | Tobago St. Caroni | Victons 
George 





No. of specimens examined ...| 37,825 2,126 | 10,313 7,823 | 17.563 
No. positive for hookworm ...| 17,286 63 3,831 4.472 | 3,920 
Hookworm infestation rate...| 45.70%] 2.96%] 37.14%] 57.16%} 50. 

Persons treated «| 39,571 280 | 12,758 | 14,559 | 11.974 
No. of treatments given ...|_ 68,903 488 | 23,362 | 27,273 | 17.7% 
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General field sanitation, privy construction work, improvement 
in sewage disposal, maintenance of latrines, treatment with 
tetrachlorethylene, and health education activities were continued. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
The Health Education Unit was actively concerned with the 
_ spread of useful information on sanitation, infant and maternity 
welfare, nutrition, family welfare and the prevention of com- 
municable diseases. Co-ordination with welfare groups and other 
voluntary bodies interested in disseminating knowledge on practical 
health was also maintained. Active school health propaganda was 
* made possible through the Junior Red Cross Links in primary 
and intermediate schools in the Colony for whom annua] health 
and first aid competitions have been arranged for the past five 
years. 
The Health Education Mobile Cinema Unit provided 227 shows 
(207 in 1951) in 108 districts (87 in 1951). Over 64,953 persons 
: (47,500 in 1951) attended and over 681,386 feet of films 
(516,511 feet in 1951) on health subjects were exhibited. The work 
of the unit continued to expand and arrangements were made for 
_ an additional unit to be provided in 1953. 


NUTRITION 

Demonstrations in cookery were given at ante-natal and child 
welfare clinics and regular courses in nutrition and cookery were 
provided at Port-of-Spain, San Fernando, Scarborough and Toco. 
Lectures and demonstrations were given as part of the health 
“campaign in the County of Caroni and two exhibits on nutrition 
were set up during the year. A six-weck training course in 
institutional cookery was given at the Colonial Hospital, 
Port-of-Spain. 

All government institutions continued to use food yeast in 
cooking. 


2 


CHILD WELFARE 
The public health and district nursing staff numbered 79. Nine 
panel midwives employed part-time and stationed in various 
Aistricts delivered 706 cases up to the end of the third quarter. 
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23 district nurses mainly engaged in the practice of midwifery 
assisted at ante-natal and child welfare clinics and attended healt 
dispensaries conducted by district medical officers. 


Two health visitors sent to Jamaica towards the end of last yer 
for special training in the administering of BCG vaccine retumd 
in February and after serving a brief period in the Chest Clinic, 
Caribbean Medical Centre, were assigned to duty with the BCG 
team in April. The 14 candidates presented for the Health Visitor 
and School Nurses Certificate of the R.S.I. were successful. 


One new clinic for mothers and infants was opened towards the 
end of the year at Aranguez. It is called the Rapsey Memont 
Clinic and was erected as a memorial to Mr. and Mrs. Rapsey by 
their three daughters and handed over to Government at a form! 
ceremony. The building contains the nurse’s quarters on the fi= 
floor. A Mothers and Infants Clinic was also started at St. Helens 
Two new health dispensaries with nurse’s quarters were also but: 
during the year. The Toddler’s Milk Distribution Programme fo 
necessitous children was continued. 


Two groups of voluntary workers who assist the nurse at ante 
natal and child welfare clinics were given a systematic cours é 
instruction in infant care and feeding. 
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HOUSING 
The visitor to Port-of-Spain or San Fernando will see many 
modern houses and will perhaps be specially attracted by the new 
_ cottages erected on the excellently laid out housing estates in the 
city’s suburbs which year by year seem to keep sprawling out- 
wards. But he will also see in these two towns obvious signs of 
overcrowding and congestion resulting from the intense concen- 
- tration of the population. With the failure of the supply of new 
buildings to match the increased demand, grave misgivings have 
been voiced in certain quarters as to the wisdom of retaining rent 
controls introduced during the war, but a considerable body of 
~ pinion is still as firmly convinced that the removal of such con- 
ols at the present time would do more harm than good. 


In the towns rent-payers greatly outnumber owner-occupiers but 
_ N rural areas the position is the reverse. A large number of present 
. wher-occupiers in the country are former rent-payers who were 
“ttracted from the towns by the availability of land on freehold 
enure or on lease for periods ranging from 25 to 99 years. The 
- Wesence of cheap and good transport facilities between towns and 
‘ountry is also tending to break down old prejudices against 
’ equiring houses in the country districts. 
In the towns the older buildings were almost invariably con- 
“ tructed with concrete walls, but nowadays there is a marked 
meference for walls of locally made hollow clay blocks held between 
oncrete or wooden framings. Tastes in roofing differ widely, the 
hoice lying between corrugated galvanized iron, asbestos or 
luminium sheetings, mineral roofing and manufactured or precast 
oncrete tiles. In the country the once ubiquitous ‘‘tapia’’ building, 
vith its thatched roof and walls of wattle and daub and doors of 
deal timber, is fast disappearing and the sight of men ‘‘dancing’”’ 
he tapia, as the process of mixing the grass and clay with the 
2et is called, is seldom seen nowadays. There, as in the town, the 
ollow clay building is becoming increasingly common and two- 
toried buildings or buildings on high pillars are coming more 
nd more into vogue. 
Such improvements as have been achieved in general housing 
: tandards must in a large measure be attributed to the Central 
toard of Health and the Local Health Authorities. Wide regulating 
owers are conferred on these bodies by the Public Health 
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Ordinance, including the power to move, alter, or repeal regula- 
tions or by-laws with respect to buildings, building sites, access, 
ventilation, sanitary conveniences and the regulation and control 
of open spaces. The municipalities of Port-of-Spain, San Fernando 
and Arima are the local health authorities of their respective areas. 

Slum clearance is the special responsibility of the Planning and 
Housing Commission, a body set up in 1942 under the Slum 
Clearance Ordinance. It is also part of the Commission’s functions 
to prevent irregular development and the provision of healthier 
and cheap housing accommodation to persons displaced from the 
slum areas. All the buildings erected by the Commission are of the 
traditional type, and with the exception of locally made hollow 
clay blocks used for cladding or panelling or for non-load bearing 
walls, and some local hardwood, the building materials, such as 
cement, metal steel bars, timber, roofing sheets (galvanized iron 
or asbestos) have to be imported. In 1952 additional funds were 
provided to enable the Commission to resume its slum clearance 
programme which was suspended in 1949. 

Up to the end of 1952, the Commission had erected 582 houses 
in urban areas and 1,409 in suburban districts. The distribution 
of these buildings is as shown below. 


Urpan aND SupurBAN Housing SETTLEMENTS 
SETTLEMENTS 














Urban 1-Bedroom 2-Bedroom 3-Bedroom Total 
Port-of-Spain  ... a 66 188 144 398 
San Fernando ... bess 40 56 88 184 

Total urban ae 106 244 232 582 

Suburban 
Morvant one eae 168 494 132 794 
St. James tee eee 90 _ —_ 90 
Mon Repos and Navet_ ... 38 306 58 402 
Les Efforts - 30 22 52 
Hubertstown _ 51 - 51 
Siparia oe 20 = 20 

Total suburban ee 296 901 212 1,409 





The provision of better housing conditions in sugar areas has 
within recent years been greatly advanced by the lay-out and 
development by Government of housing settlements on lands 
donated by sugar companies. A further significant step forward was 
taken in 1951 with the passing of the Sugar Industry Labou! 
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Welfare Committee (Incorporated) Ordinance, incorporating the 
members of a committee appointed to control and administer the 
Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund established under the Sugar 
Industry Special Funds Ordinance, 1948 and empowering them to 
lend money from the fund for housing purposes on the strength 
of mortgage of real or leasehold property. The first loan was made 
in August, 1952 and from that date to the end of the year over 
$215,000 was loaned to about 310 workers. 


That no industry is more efficient than the people who work for 
it has long been recognised by the oil industry which has provided 
considerable and costly benefits for its employees, not the least of 
these being large-scale housing projects for the benefit of workers 
and their families, particularly in areas remote from centres of 
population. The large sums spent on these projects which are 
equipped with electric light, fuel and other facilities afford ample 
evidence of the industry’s realization that decent accommodation is 
one of the essential factors for the development of efficient and 
loyal employees. 


While assisting generally with the provision of better housing 
and housing standards throughout the Colony, Government has 
not been unmindful of its own employees. For them a Board has 
been set up since 1944 to enable them, by means of mortgage loans, 
to acquire, provide and improve housing accommodation for them- 
selves and their families, and to discharge encumbrances and 
charges on houses already owned. Loans are made for periods of 
up to 20 years and interest at a moderate rate is charged on out- 
_ standing balances. 


In 1951 two important Ordinances, though limited in scope, were 
passed with regard to housing. One of these, the Government 
Housing Loans (Amendment) Ordinance, conferred general borrow- 
ing power on the Government Housing Loans Board, exercisable 
subject to the control of the Governor in Council and the Legislative 
Council, to enable it, if the occasion arises, to raise money for its 
operations from sources other than Government or its bankers. 
The other, the Friendly Societies Housing Corporation Ordinance, 
empowered friendly societies to use their funds to assist members 
in improving or acquiring houses for themselves or their families. 
Both ordinances are expected to make useful contributions to the 
improvement of housing throughout the Colony. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
EDUCATION EXTENSION SERVICE: 

The Education Extension Service assists in the promotion of 
social development and community education among groups of 
various kinds such as community councils, village associations, 
co-operative and thrift clubs, women’s groups and youth clubs. 
The total number of these groups is about 400 and of their total 
membership of approximately 12,500, youth groups account for a 
little more than half. 

Cordial relationships continue to be maintained between the 
Extension Service and the various voluntary organisations. Some 
5,000 copies of the Service’s bi-monthly journal Community 
Education were distributed regularly to voluntary groups in 1952, 
and were used by many of them for group discussion purposes. 
A National Youth Council was formed during the year and has 
been recognised by the World Assembly of Youth. 

Training Courses organised by the Extension Service in 19% 
covered a wide variety of subjects such as school music, drama, 
ballroom dancing, cooking and nutrition, knitting, tatting, flower 
making, needlework, cake icing, leadership, discussion group 
technique, public speaking, loom weaving, chair caning, book- 
binding and hammock weaving, and were attended by over 2,200 
persons, 

Twelve special courses were organised in handicrafts and wer 
attended by 262 trainees from 150 groups. Fairly successful efforts 
were made to organise craft workers in Carib Basketry to secure 
more efficient production, to improve the quality of their work, 
and to introduce new designs, patterns and types of basketr. 
Though much still remains to be done, the prospects for the 
establishment of a flourishing Cottage Industry are considered very 
satisfactory. 

Thirteen more Community Centres were completed in 1952, thus 
bringing the total to 22. Plans are on foot for the establishment of 
20 more. 

Communily Education Committees were most helpful in making 
arrangements for the Arts Festival which took place in June-July, 
1952. The Festival included drama, public speaking, verse speak- 
ing, handicrafts, paintings, sculpture, photography and short story, 
essay and play writing and one hundred and thirty odd groups 
took part. 
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SOCIAL ASSISTANCE: 


The Public Assistance and Old Age Pensions Services are 
operated under the provisions of the Public Assistance Ordinance 
and the Old Age Pensions Ordinance. 

Public Assistance is granted to adults on medical certification of 
their disability. The minimum payment is $3.00 per month. 
Assistance is also given, on as liberal a scale as public assistance 
funds allow, to mothers who are unable to take up employment, 
on account of the care of young children whose fathers have either 
lied or deserted their homes. Provision is also made for the relief 
of destitute children living with parents or guardians. The total 
tumber of persons who were in receipt of public assistance at 
‘Ist December, 1952, was 13,745 compared with 12,580 in 1951, 
nd the total expenditure for the year was $380,211.00, compared 
vith $345,533.00 in 1951. 

A departmental training course was held during the second half 
f 1952 for public assistance officers stationed in North Trinidad. It 
s hoped to hold a similar course for officers in South Trinidad in 
953, as well as a short intensive course for officers stationed in 
‘obago. 

Non-contributory old age pensions are payable to persons not 
‘ss than 65 years of age who qualify under a means test. Persons 
‘ho own property of a capital value of $1,000 or more are 
teligible for the receipt of a pension. At the end of 1952, there 
ere 18,635 persons in receipt of old age pension, an increase 
? 461 over the previous year. The total expenditure was $1,503,642 
3 compared with $1,446,464 in 1951. 

Increasing use is being made of an Emergency Cases Fund to 
sist families and individuals who are not eligible for public 
‘sistance. The grants made from the Fund are intended to assist 
xtsons in humble circumstances to erect or repair their homes; to 
idertake projects which would enable them to be self-supporting, 
tch as pig or poultry rearing and the cultivation of small gardens; 
id to provide tools and equipment to enable them to pursue their 
ade. The total number of persons assisted from the Fund in 1952 
as 73 and the total amount granted was $2,275.00. 


The Adoption Board functioning under the Adoption of Children 
tdinance, 1936, met regularly and dealt with 82 cases during the 
var. Fourteen orders were granted by the Court; 4 applications 
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were withdrawn; the Board declined to make arrangements in | 
8 cases; and in one case the applicant could not be located. At 
31st December, 1952 there were 9 cases on probation, 5 awaiting 
hearing by the Court, and 41 still under consideration by th - 
Board. In most of the cases considered by the Board the children 
had already been in the custody of the adopters and legal recog- 
nition was merely being sought for adoption which had already 
been unofficially in existence. 


Close co-operation was maintained between the Social Assistance | 
Department and voluntary organizations throughout the year. The , 
field officers of the Department worked in collaboration with volun- 
tary workers and other Government officers in their districts and 
maintained especially close contact with the Health Department. ° 
the Probation Service, the Bruce Stephens Trust, the Blind Welfare ‘ 
Association and the Committee of the Trinidad Guardian Neediest * 
Cases Fund. On the recommendations of the Social Assistance 
Department, the Bruce Stephens Trust and the Trinidad Guardian 
Neediest Cases Fund contributed to the rehabilitation of families 
and the relief of destitute cases. : 

As in previous years, the Department carried out investigation: + 
on behalf of overseas Governments and Welfare Agencies, and sub- i 
mitted reports on the dependants of seamen who are assisted by the | 
B.W.I. Seamen’s Relief Fund Committee. At the request of the _ 
Trinidad Legion of the British Empire Service League, the Depart- 
ment also undertook the payment of monthly allowances to 
ex-Servicemen with effect from November, 1952. 


PROBATION SERVICES: 


Probation as a judicial measure whereby an offender is giver 
the opportunity to rehabilitate himself under the supervision and 
guidance of a probation officer is now being effectively pursued , 
throughout the Colony. Case histories of juveniles as well as * 
adults are prepared by probation officers to assist the Courts in 
determining the type of treatment best suited to individual cases. 
The services of these officers are also being increasingly used by 
the Courts in dealing with matrimonial disputes and cases involving 
children in need of care and protection. i 

There is a Probation Case Committee in each of the five magis- j 
terial districts of St. George West, Victoria, St. George East, 
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St. Patrick and Tobago. On each Committee the stipendiary magis- 
trate of the district serves as the chairman and the district probation 
officer as the secretary. The rest of the membership is drawn from 
persons who are either engaged in social work, or are otherwise 
interested in the general welfare of the people. The Principal 
Probation Officer and the local Commanding Officer of the Salvation 
Army are ex-officio members of all committees. The main purpose 
of these committees is to review cases under the supervision of the 
probation officers. 

The staff of the probation service consists of 1 principal probation 
officer; 13 full-time male probation officers; 1 full-time female 
probation officer; 4 part-time male probation officers; and 5 part- 
time female probation officers. Part-time officers are mainly 
tecruited from the St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Order of 
Carmelite Sisters and the Salvation Army. 

The training of probation officers is maintained through a system 
of in-training which is done throughout the year by means 
of lectures, discussions, film shows and the reading of papers. One 
officer took the Home Office Training Course for probation officers 
in the United Kingdom in 1952 and another started a course of 
training in Jamaica. 

The Trinidad and Tobago Probation Officers’ Association, an 
organization affiliated to the National Association of Probation 
Officers in the United Kingdom, sponsored several public lectures 
in 1952 by specialists in Social Science. The lectures served the dual 
purpose of enlightening both probation officers and the public on 
the latest developments in social welfare. 

During the period under review 388 adults and 325 juveniles 
were placed on probation, thus increasing the number of cases 
under supervision to 1,035 adults and 784 juveniles. The majority 
of the adults dealt with were within the 16 to 21-year age-group, 
while almost half the total number of juveniles were between the 
ages of 14 and 16. 

The Probation Service continues to handle all applications for 
free legal aid. The total number of applications received in 1952— 
most of them for aid in divorce proceedings—was 156. In cases 
where there was not a complete breakdown in family structure, 
attempts were made to reconcile the individuals, especially where 
the welfare of the children was involved. Assistance was also given 
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to people seeking settlement in land disputes and to those who 
wished to secure compensation in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Court. 

An increasing number of problem and mal-adjusted children is 
referred to the Probation Services Department by parents, religious 
bodies and social workers. Thanks to excellent liaison established 
with the Psychiatric Clinic, much useful work has been done for 
the mental health of children. 

Of the 638 offenders who completed their probationary supe 
vision in 1952, 527 or 82.58 per cent. were satisfactory and 17.2 
per cent. were unsatisfactory. The following table shows the numb 
of cases under supervisioa during the year :— 

Adults Juveniles 


Cases brought forward from 1951 .. 647 459 
Cases placed on probation during 1952... 388 35 
Number of cases under supervision vs 


in 1952 Be. 38 1,035 78 
Total: 1,819 cases. a ay 
The annual per capita cost of probation for the year was $32.4). 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND ORPHANAGES 
The four certified schools provided under the children’s Ord- 
nance are owned and administered by the Church of England and 
the Roman Catholic Church who receive grants from the Gove 
ment for their upkeep. 


The Boys’ Industrial School, situated at Diego Martin is controlled 
by the Anglican Diocese. It accommodates some two hundred boys 
between the ages of 12 and 17 and is conducted on the lines of 
English Approved Schools. Training is given in agriculture, animal 
husbandry, carpentry, shoemakiag, wheelwrighting, blacksmithing 
and motor mechanics as well as ordinary primary school subjects. 
A brass band has been maintained for some years and is making 
steady progress. To supplement the vocational training given at the 
school, the boys attend classes conducted by the Board vf Industria 
Training. Three of them obtained the City and Guilds special yet 
certificate in tailoring in 1952. Every reasonable opportunity is 
afforded the boys to enable them to keep in touch with the 
parents and relatives. 
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The Girls’ Industrial School, situated at Belmont in the City of 
Port-of-Spain is owned and administered by the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is the only institution which provides for the re-education 
and training of delinquent girls. The staff consists of a qualified 
and experienced Reverend Superintendent, six Sisters of the 
Carmelite Order and a few lay persons. 


The school is comfortably housed in a three-storied wooden 
building. A gymnasium built during the year by voluntary effort 
has proved a most useful addition to the amenities provided. 
Thirty-two girls were on the register at the beginning of 1952 and 
eleven were admitted during the year. The majority were com- 
mitted from the overcrowded areas of Port-of-Spain and San 
Fernando, Training is given in laundry work, needlework, handi- 
crafts, poultry-rearing, book-keeping, agriculture and horticulture. 
The more advanced girls attend commercial classes outside of the 
institution, while the others fill in the gaps in their elementary 
education by attendance at evening classes. There was not a single 
case of recidivism during the year, which was a splendid compli- 
ment to the school’s aftercare service. 


The Belmont Orphanage is under the management of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is staffed by Dominican Sisters assisted by 
lay personnel. There is a school population of over six hundred 
boys and girls all of whom are Roman Catholics. Training is given 
in domestic science, carpentry, tailoring, shoemaking, book-binding, 
printing, house-painting, baking, masonry and concrete block 
making. The Home has produced many boxers, some of whom 
have attained world fame, and the girls are consistent winners in 
netball games. The institution won six prizes at the island-wide 
needlework competition, and in addition obtained the first place 
in the Colony poster painting competition, A new wing to the boys 
dormitory was built during the year mainly through the efforts of 
the staff and pupils and a quiet reading room, which has proved a 
great boon to the older girls, was arranged and fitted out complete 
with books donated by well-wishers of the home. The nursery 
classes which were started for the 2-5-year age group under a Sister 
trained in child care in the United Kingdom are well organised and 
are fulfilling a very useful function in the institution. The entire 
institution is a home of happy industry. 


| 


| 


I 
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The Tacarigua Orphanage is under the management of the 
Anglican Church. It is situated in a rural district and the programme 
of training is mainly agricultural in its bias. The School farm pro- 
vides most of the fresh milk consumed at the institution. There are 
also adequate facilities for teaching home economics, needlework of 
all kinds, shoemaking, tailoring, cabinet-making, house-painting 
and decorating, carpentry and masonry. The Home is co-educational 
and provides care and training for over four hundred destitute 
boys and girls of protestant and non-christian persuasions. 
A former inmate was awarded a teaching scholarship to the 
University College of the West Indies during the year. Recently 
completed workshops supply adequate space for the proper training 
of boys and girls. A new dining hall for girls has been fitted with 
small tables. The Home won several prizes at the Music Festival. 
and was adjudged the best school in the area at the Arts Festival. 


Visits : 

During the year the Colony was visited by Mr. Wilfred Chinn. 
the Social Welfare Adviser to the Secretary of State, and two United 
Nations experts, Dr. Ahmed Hussein and Dr. Carl Taylor. The 
visitors drew special attention to the broader concepts of social 
welfare in relation to social and community development. This 
aspect of social welfare was also emphasized at conferences held at 
Kent House, Trinidad and in the neighbouring Colony of Barbados 
in the course of the year. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During the year 1952 fifty-eight Ordinances were enacted of 
which particulars of the more important are as follows : — 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1952: The Aid to Pioneer Industries (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance (i) extends the duty-free concession under the 
Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1950, to certain imported 
articles purchased in the Colony by pioneer manufacturers; and 
(ii) empowers the Governor in Council to prescribe continuing 
conditions to be observed by pioneer manufacturers under penalty 
of loss of pioneer status. 
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~ Ordinance No. 12 of 1952: The Zoological Society of Trinidad 
and Tobago (Incorporation) Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance incorporates certain persons as trustees of the 
Zoological Society of Trinidad and Tobago. 


Ordinance No. 14 of 1952: The Stamp Duty (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance provides for exemption from the payment of 
stamp duty on instruments of transfer in connection with the 
reconstruction or amalgamation of companies where certain 
conditions are satisfied and is designed to facilitate the development 
and expansion of industrial and other activities. The Ordinance 
makes it an offence to execute or deliver out an unstamped policy 
of life insurance. 


Ordinance No. 15 of 1952: The Spirits and Spirit Compounds 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance regulates the local manufacture for sale of 
vinegar. At present one small factory is producing vinegar by the 
oxidation of alcohol and duty paid spirits are used in the process. 
The Spirits and Spirit Compounds Ordinance provides special legal 
machinery for the control of the manufacture of bay rum and 
perfumed spirits and of the preparation of medicinal spirits and 
this Ordinance enacts similar provisions to govern the manufacture 
of vinegar. 


All manufacturers for sale of vinegar will be required to obtain 
annual licences from the Comptroller of Customs and Excise and 
to comply with certain conditions designed to ensure effective 
control over their operations and protection of revenue. 


Ordinance No. 16 of 1952: The Diseases of Animals (Poultry) 
Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance applies the provisions of the Diseases of Animals 
Ordinance to poultry with a view to regulating and prohibiting the 
importation into the Colony of poultry and poultry eggs intended 
for hatching in order to prevent the introduction of poultry diseases 
into the Colony. 
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Ordinance No. 18 of 1952: The Credit Union Societies (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance (i) provides a statutory basis for the Credit 

Union League of Trinidad and Tobago so that there will be a 


legally constituted body in the Colony capable of protecting the | 


interests and furthering the advancement of credit unions; and 
(ii) establishes a Credit Union Bank for satisfying the medium 
and long term credit needs of members of Credit Unions, 
particularly their housing needs and for strengthening their 
organisation. 


Ordinance No. 19 of 1952: The Land Surveyors Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance which repeals and re-enacts the Land Surveyors 
Ordinance results from the deliberations of a Committee appointed 
by the Minister of Agriculture and Lands to consider and make 
recommendations with regard to the revision of the Land Surveyors 
Ordinance and Rules. 

The Ordinance enables the profession to participate more fully 
in decisions affecting the qualification for entry into the profession, 
the maintenance of desirable standards and the rights of 
practitioners. To this end a Board with power to make rules for 
the governance of the profession and to enquire into breaches of 
professional standards has been created. 


Ordinance No. 21 of 1952: The Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance makes certain amendments to the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Pensions Ordinance, some of which were recommended 
by a Select Committee of the Legislative Council. 


The main provisions of the Ordinance are as follows : — 


1. Male teachers, as defined in the School Teachers’ Pensions 
Ordinance are required to become contributors to the 
Scheme. 

2. The existing rights of contributors are safeguarded in the 
event of a revision of the Pension Tables. 


3. Provision is made for a refund of contributions to bachelors 
and widowers or their legal personal representatives. 
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4. All officers who are transferred from the service of the 
Colony to other public service under the Crown may elect 
to continue to contribute to the Scheme. 


5. Provides for the calculation of pension to the widow and 
children of an officer whose age has been rated upon the 
assumption that his life is not a fair average life but who 
nevertheless reaches the age of 65 years or contributes to 
the Scheme for 35 years as though his age has not been 
rated up. 


6. Permits a contributor transferred from the service of the 
Government to that of the Central Water Distribution 
Authority to continue to contribute to the Scheme as 
though he had remained in the service of the Government. 


Ordinance No. 22 of 1952: The Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance, 
1952 


This Ordinance is designed to bring the pension rights of teachers 
in primary and intermediate schools more nearly into line with that 
of public officers and provides for all service performed by teachers 
(including service as pupil teachers) while over 20 years of age to 
be counted for pension purposes. 


Ordinance No. 24 of 1952: The Customs (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1952 


This Ordinance provides for the granting of duty free concessions 
for limited periods in the case of importations and exportations of 
goods to be processed in the Colony and later re-exported. This 
measure will, it is hoped, stimulate additional business which 
would provide employment and from which the Colony would 
ljerive additional revenue. 


Drdinance No. 26 of 1952: The Statistics Ordinance, 1952 


This Ordinance provides for the establishment of a Statistical 
Department charged with the duty of taking censuses and collecting, 
:ompiling, analysing and publishing statistical information. 
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Ordinance No. 27 of 1952: The Trinidad and Tobago Assocatiox 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis (Incorporation) Ordinance, 
1952 

This is a private Ordinance for the incorporation of the Trinidad 
and Tobago Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Ordinance No. 28 of 1952: The Exportation of Cocoa Ordinance, 
1952 
This Ordinance confers legal status on a body to be knowns 
the Cocoa Exporters Committee and invests it with the power to 
regulate the export of cocoa and to continue the present arrange 
ments for the pooling and distribution of the proceeds of sale of 
cocoa in markets abroad. 


Ordinance No. 29 of 1952: The Railway Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance provides for the continued operation of tk 
Trinidad Government Railway service and the motor vehicles 
service ancillary to it. The Ordinance establishes an Executii? 
Board, which is controlled by the Governor in Council to manax 
the Railway Department. 


Ordinance No. 33 of 1952: The Hotels (Development Encourazt- 
ment) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance provides (i) that the Hotels Developmen: 
Encouragement) Ordinance, 1946 (which expired on the 12th Jux. 
1952), be continued in force for a further period of 5 years; (ii) thi! 
articles of hotel equipment in respect of which relief from th 
payment of customs or excise duties should be granted should & 
specified in a Schedule to the Ordinance; (iii) that 15 bedrooms 
(instead of 30) should be the qualifying size for a hotel in Pori-f- 
Spain; (iv) that the capital expenditure in respect of which relit 
from the payment of income tax should be granted should includ 
the initial expenses of advertising, publicising and promoting het! 
businesses and the purchase price of existing hotels but not of the 
sites on which they stand; and (v) that the Comptroller of Custom 
and Excise should, in his discretion, determine what “fixtures” 
should be marked. 
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Ordinance No, 38 of 1952: The Government Provident Fund 
Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance which is based on a model Bill forwarded by the 
Secretary of State is designed to improve the benefits enjoyed by 
employees who were depositors under the Provident Fund Ordi- 
nance, Ch. 9. No. 9, and permits those employees of Government 
who were debarred for one reason or another from becoming 
depositors to become contributors. The Ordinance also provides 
that employees of certain public service institutions may become 
contributors to the Fund. 


Ordinance No. 39 of 1952: The County Councils Ordinance, 1952 
This Ordinance replaces, with amendments, the County Councils 
Ordinance, 1946 and confers further powers and duties on County 
Councils. 
The duties of County Councils will be as follows: — 

(i) The formation, maintenance, repair and lighting of all 
roads and bridges other than principal roads and 
bridges thereon. 

(ii) The formation, construction, maintenance and repair of 
all Crown traces: 

Provided that the powers contained in (i) and (ii) 
above are to be exercised subject to the provisions of 
the Roads Ordinance. 

(iii) The functions carried out by local health authorities in 
tural sanitary districts in accordance with the provisions 
of the Public Health and the Malaria Abatement 
Ordinances. 

(iv) The maintenance of Burial Grounds subject to the 
provisions of the Burial Grounds Ordinance. 

(v) The provision, maintenance and regulation of markets 
subject to the provisions of the Country Markets 
Ordinance. 

(vi) The provision, maintenance and control of Public 
Pastures and Recreation Grounds subject to the 

< provisions of the Recreation Grounds and Pastures 
Ordinance. 
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(vii) The giving of assistance financial or otherwise in the 
provision of viilage halls. 
(viii) The control of the erection and use of hoardings and 


the exhibition of advertisements subject to the provisions - 


of the Advertisements Regulation Ordinance. 


(ix) The emergency distribution of water by truck to areas 
not provided by stand-pipes. 


Ordinance No. 41 of 1952: The Sanatan Dharma Maha-Sabha of 
Trinidad and Tobago (Incorporation) Ordinance, 1952 
This is a private Ordinance for the incorporation of certzin 
persons as trustees of the amalgamated bodies known as the Hindu 
Sanatan Dharma Association of Trinidad and the Sanatan Dharma 
Board of Control under the name of the Sanatan Maha-Sabha of 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


Ordinance No. 42 of 1952: The Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 
1952 
This Ordinance provides for the establishment of a Department 
of Co-operative Development whose functions will be to encourage 
the growth, and supervise the activities of co-operative societies, 
that is to say, societies for the promotion of the economic interests 
of their members. 


Ordinance No. 44 of 1952: The Agricultural Credit Societies 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1952 

This Ordinance is complementary to the Co-operative Societies 
Ordinance and is designed to meet the minimum requirements 
considered necessary for the operation of Agricultural Credit 
Societies in accordance with co-operative procedure and principles. 
The main changes proposed in the Ordinance are aimed at enforcing 
measures of stricter control over the activities of Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 


Ordinance No. 45 of 1952: The Oil Mining (High Water Mark\ 
Ordinance, 1952 . 
This Ordinance provides for a fixed determination of high water 
mark for the purposes of claims in connection with oil rights. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 

The Laws of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago as administered 
in the courts are the Common Laws of England, the doctrines of 
Equity and Statutes of general application of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment which were in force in England on the Ist March, 1848, and 
are deemed to have been introduced into and enacted in the Colony 
as from that date, and local Ordinances contained in the 1950 
Revised Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and Tobago and such 


. other Ordinances passed from year to year thereafter by the 


Legislature. 


The Courts of the Colony are as follows :— 


The Supreme Court : 

This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a Chief 
Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges as 
the Governor shall from time to time appoint. The number of 
Puisne Judges, including the Senior Puisne Judge, is now five. 
The Chief Justice is the President of the Supreme Court and is 
designated the Chief Justice of Trinidad and Tobago; the Senior 
Puisne Judge ranks next to the Chief Justice and is designated 
the Senior Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and 
Tobago; and the other Puisne Judges rank after the Senior Puisne 
Judge according to the dates of their respective appointments and 
are designated Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Trinidad 
and Tobago. In this Court law and equity are concurrently 
administered and in it is vested all jurisdiction in Matrimonial 
Causes, Lunacy, Bankruptcy, Admiralty, suits to establish legiti- 
macy, &c. Its Jurisdiction is exercised as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the practice and procedure for the time being in 
force in the High Court of Justice in England so far as such practice 
and procedure are not displaced by local Rules of Court. 


Civil actions and proceedings are almost invariably heard and 
determined by a single Judge. But there is provision for such 
matters to be tried by a jury. In such cases nine jurors form the 
array. In Port-of-Spain one Civil Court sits continuously except 
during the statutory vacations, and at San Fernando and in Tobago, 
civil sittings are held at such times as the Chief Justice may direct. 
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Indictable offences are also tried by the Judges of this court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder and 
treason when the number is increased to twelve. By order of the 
court a special jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or 
criminal (except indictments for treason or felony punishable with 
death) be empanelled. 

Because of the increase in crime after the war, the courts of 
assize which formally sat quarterly are now held each month and 
continue without interruption, sometimes even during the statutory 
vacations of the Civil Courts. Usually, two courts of assize sit in 
Port-of-Spain and one in San Fernando, In Tobago the Assizes are 
held three times a year, but the number of indictable offences which 
occur in that island is small. 


The statistics for the Supreme Court during 1952 are as follows : 


Civil actions filed nas 895 
Applications filed for probate and administration 1,002 
Criminal indictments filed : Port-of-Spain ... 160 
San Fernando _... 86 
Tobago tes 8. 
Appeals to Full Court Zan 346 
Appeals to Court of Criminal Appeal or poplice 
cations for leave to appeal filed . hs 74 


Motor accident cases or “‘running-down actions’’ are the com- 
monest type of civil action, while the offences of embezzlement, 
falsification of accounts and conspiracy to defraud have recently 
‘een engaging the attention of the criminal courts with increasing 
frequency. 


The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of : — 

(i) The Full Court: To this Court appeals are brought 
from the decision of Judges in the matters specified in 
the Judicature Ordinance. This court also hears appeals 
from the decisions of Magistrates under the Summary 
Courts Ordinance and of judges of the petty civil courts. 
It is sufficiently constituted by two judges but 
occasionally consists of three. Where, owing to inca 
pacity, only one judge is available, appeals under the 
Summary Courts Ordinance may be heard by a single 
judge. 
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(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal: Persons convicted on indict- 
ment may appeal to this Court as of right on a question 
of law only; and, by leave of a judge or of the Court 
itself, on questions of mixed law and fact, or of fact 
only, or against severity of sentence. 


West Indian Court of Appeal : 

This Court is a superior Court of record for the West Indian 
Colonies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 
1919. It hears and determines appeals, so far as this Colony is 
concerned, from decisions of the Supreme Court in its civil juris- 
diction in matters not specifically assigned to the Full Court. It 
is usually constituted by any three Chief Justices of the Colonies 
of Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands and sits in the Colony from which the appeal 
comes. Where, however, the Chief Justice of the Colony in which 
the Court sits is unable from any cause to sit, the Governor of the 
Colony may appoint a person appearing to him to be duly qualified 
to sit instead of such Chief Justice, and hear the appeals to the 
Court. 

Its President and Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and 
Registrar respectively of Trinidad and Tobago. 


District Courts : 

The Chief Magistrate and 14 stipendiary magistrates preside over 
the District Courts which are established in various parts of the 
Colony, In these Courts are conducted the work of the Petty Civil 
Court, the Magistrates’ Courts and the Coroners’ Courts. 


(i) Petty Civil Courts : 

These have jurisdiction to try civil matters where the 
cause of action does not exceed $240.00. They have no 
equitable jurisdiction and follow closely on the lines of the 
county courts in England. 


(ii) Magistrates’ Courts : 
They are counterparts of English police courts and 
exercise similar jurisdiction in criminal and quasi-criminal 
courts. 


a ee re ee 
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(iii) Coroners’ Courts : 

The stipendiary magistrate holds the enquiry. The 
function and procedure of these courts are similar to thos 
of coroners in England except that they sit without a juy. 

Where, however, the matter for inquiry arises in his 
harbour a harbour master has all the powers and jurisdiction 
to discharge the duties of a coroner. 

Barristers and Solicitors perform the same functions respectively 
in the Colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors have no sight 
of audience in the Supreme Court except before a Judge in Cham- 
bers, and in matters under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
and the Bankruptcy Ordinance, and at the hearing of Judgment 
Summonsces under the Debtors’ Ordinance. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court are ex officio Commissioners of 
Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the magistrate from 
time to time assigned for duty as such in the Island of Tobago is, 
in addition to the Judges of the Supreme Court, a Commissionet 
for Workmen’s Compensation for the Island of Tobago. 

All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising unde 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the 
commissioners, 

POLICE 


The police force is maintained under the provisions of the Police 
Ordinance. It is an armed force charged with the preservation of 
peace, the prevention and detection of crime and other infractions 
of the law, and the suppression of internal disturbances. If 
necessary, it may be called out on military duty on proclamation 
by the Governor. 

The force is administered by a commissioner and comprises 4 
deputy commissioner, an assistant commissioner, a paymastel, 
25 superintendents and assistant superintendents, 43 inspectors, 
309 subordinate officers and 1,153 constables. It maintains 2 
separate branch for criminal investigation, a security department, 
a mounted branch, a training depot, a marine branch, an immigta- 
tion branch, and a band under a director of music trained a 
Kneller Hall. 

To the criminal investigation branch are attached finger-prat 
and photographic sections and a modus operandi bureau. Finger 
print slips of 2,419 first offenders were filed in the finger-prat 
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zistry in 1952 as compared with 3,890 in 1951. The total number 
record at the end of 1952 was 83,125. The photographic section 
Jk 5,958 photographs during the year. The subjects photographed 
uded scenes of serious crimes, fatal and serious accidents, and 
charged prisoners. The modus operandi bureau, which was 
ed in 1947, keeps detailed records of criminals. The total 
mber of persons on record at the end of 1952 was 1,936. 
mounted branch carries out routine patrols in the suburbs 
Port-of-Spain. It also assists in preserving order at guards of 
our, races, carnival, football matches and on other occasions 
n large crowds are assembled. The branch maintained a strength 
41 horses in 1952. Thirteen horses are attached to divisional 
tions where it is too difficult for foot and mobile patrols to 
rate with success. 
fhe marine branch is equipped with patrol launches and is 
jonsible for the policing of wharves and harbours. It exercises 
st nt supervision over shipping in the stream and keeps a close 
ch on transhipment of cargo. Special precautions are taken to 
ent smuggling and illegal immigration. Close liaison is 
ained between the marine branch, the port services and 
toms authorities, and the Shipping Association. 
training depot provides training for recruits and advanced 
ruction and refresher courses to members of the force. Qualifying 
ds for entry to the force remained the same as in 1951 and 
was no difficulty in obtaining suitable applicants. The total 
of recruits enlisted in 1952 was 123. Ninety police recruits 
other trainees sat and passed the First Aid Examination of the 
John’s Ambulance Association in 1952. In addition to police 
uits, 46 supplemental police were given a complete recruits 
se in 1952. 
ie following table shows the number of serious crimes reported 
ng the period 1950-1952: — 





















i 
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$I—Crimes Against the Person : 


1950 1951 1952 

Murd : 35 35 49 
Attempts to Murder srt 22 19 15 

felonious Wounding ... 2 106 154 196 

tape, &c. i 53 76 46 
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Class II—Crimes Against Property 


with Violence : 1950 1951 1982 
Breakings one bee .. 978 784 928 
Robbery ie — eee SOL 76 @ 
Demanding money with Menaces 4 3 1 


Class 11I—Crimes Against Property 
without Violence ($96 and over) : 


Larceny ad ae ve 324 330 5 
Larceny Dwellings 2s .. 378 431 4o4 
Class 1V—Malicious Injuries to Property 
with intent : 
Malicious Damage ($96 and over) 23 31 B 
Arson aad att tS) 57 7 


Classes V and VI—Forgery and Crimes 
Against Currency—Other Crimes : 


Forgery de we eeu DIZ 145 2 
Perjury wad M3 iets 78 4 4 
Riot as aa eeaeys _ 3 


Tables showing the number of adults and juveniles charged of 
convicted of crimes in 1952 or against whom cases were pendiag 
at the end of the year will be found at the end of this section. 


Immigration control is exercised by the Immigration Branch. 
Control is maintained at Port-of-Spain harbour, Piarco, and at the 
bauxite stations at Chaguaramas and Point Tembladora. 5.933 
passports and 3,402 West Indian travel permits were issued ia 
1952, 111,732 persons arrived in the Colony in 1952 and 113,2# 
departed. 


The total number of accidents in 1952 was 18.28 per cent. lower 
than in 1951 but the number of fatal and serious accidents showed 
a slight increase. 
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1951 





1952 {Increase or 
Decrease 










































18.28% 

77 + 9.09% 

252 + 8.73% 

2,087 | 1,586 | —24.01% 

2,339 1,860 | —20.48% 

18,679 | 20,149 | + 7.87% 

es of Persons Killed or Injured Killed Injured 
Pedestrians... ose we. me 36 792 
Drivers aS st ae ace 7 170 
Motor Cyclists ... vss os - 2 20 
Pedal Cyclists . 9 356 
: Other Persons (ie bess sgdeces abeeneecey &e. i 30 521 
84 1,860 








s of Vehicles to which Casualties have been attributed : 
Fatal = Non-Fatat 


ds Vehicles =A § ae sae. 122 272 
: vate or Rented Cars as aw. =16 291 
or Cyclists al wi Sins 18 


1 6 

ey Buses ae Sammie wa — 
Motor Buses ... ie aan 16 15 
-Drawn Vehicles “at wae, ull 6 
al-Ridden or Led ve a = 5 
nd Propelled ef sie om — 3 
wn Vehicles ... se recipi. | 10 
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The total number of convictions for traffic offences in 1952 wa 
12,733. There were 5,832 cases pending at the end of the yea. 
Details of the more serious driving offences for the years 1950-192 
are given below. The increase in the number of cases of exceeding 
the speed limit is largely due to an Anti-Reckless Driving Campaign 
instituted in September, 1952 and sustained to the end of the vear. 


Serious Driving Offences : 
Dangerous Driving 
Careless Driving 2a 
Exceeding speed limit 
Under the influence of drink 


1950 
148 
473 
297 
23 


1951 
162 
596 
323 

2i 


1952 
127 


‘TABLE SHOWING THF NUMBER OF ADULTS AND JUVENILES CHARGED WIE 
Crimes In 1952 





CLass OF CRIME 


\ No. 


Persons CHaRctD 


Adults 


Juvenike 





Class I—Against the person 
Reports made : 

Cases made and completed 
Cases pending “. 


Class I] —Againat property with violence 
Reports made... wee 
Cases made and completed ae 
Cases pending oy 





358 


370 








Class I11—Againat property (Value $96 and 
over) without violence 

Reports made... a0 aS 

Cases made and completed Sed my 

Cases pending ... aoe e 


391 











Class IV—Malicious injuries to property 
with intent 

Reports made... 

Cases made and completed | 

Cases pending os 


43 





Class V—Forgery and Crimes against Currency 
Reports made 

Cases made and completed. 
Cases pending . 
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Class VI—Other serious crimes not included 
above 

Reports made... 

Cases made and completed | 

Cases pending e 
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TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF ADULTS AND JUVENILES CONVICTED 
or Crimes In 1952 OR AGAINST WHOM CASES WERE PENDING 
AT THE END OF THE YEAR 





Crass OF CRIME 


PERSONS 


ConvicTED 





PERSONS AGAINST 
lwHOM CASES WERE 
PENDING 





Adults | Juvenites| Adults 


[suvenites 





Class I—Against the person 
made 





Cases made and completed be 232 


Cases pending 


168 





Class [I— Against property with| 


Cases made and completed 
Cases pending 





207 


126 





Class III—Against property 
(Value $96 and over) without 
violence 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending ag 





230 


30 


103 


il 





Class I V—Malicious injuries 
to property with intent 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending 


18 — 


15 





Class V—Forgery and Crimes 
against Currency 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 

Cases pending é 


48 


48 


to 





Class VI—Other serious crimes 
not included above 

Reports made 

Cases made and completed 











16 











Penal Administration : 


PRISONS 


The Prisons Department is administered by a Superintendent 
assisted by a deputy, three assistant superintendents and a matron. 
The subordinate disciplinary staff consists of two hundred and two 
officers of whom sixty are temporary and fourteen women. 
There are also ten civil servants, two education officers, a doctor, 
a dispenser and two welfare officers. 


&> 
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The foilowing institutions are administered by the Department:— 
the Royal Gaol with accommodation for 210 male adults and 


38 female adults; the Carrera Convict Prison one of the few ‘ 
remaining island prisons in the world, with accommodation for «.; 


340 prisoners; the Golden Grove Prison situated about 16 miles 
from Port-of-Spain, with accommodation at present for 30 
prisoners; a District Prison, Tobago with 12 cells used only 
for prisoners serving short sentences; “‘lock-wps’’—rarely used 
nowadays—at Blanchisseuse, Toco, Mayaro, and Cedros, supervised 
by the Police; and the Youth Training Centre at Golden Grove 
with accommodation for 190 lads between 16 to 21 years of age. 
The total number of persons held in custody during the year was 
4,898, the daily average being 1,064 (1,038 males and 26 females) 
as compared with 1,053 in 1951. The highest number of prisoners 
in custody on any one day was 1,110 on 22nd February, 1952; the 
lowest was 1,004 on 4th August, 1952 and 31st December, 1952. 


Discipline: The standard of discipline maintained at the 
prisons during the year was satisfactory. There were no escapes 
during the year, nor were there any breaches of discipline so serious 
as to necessitate the use of the ‘‘cat’’. The tamarind rod however 
had to be used at the Youth Training Centre. 


Health: The gencral state of health of the prison population 
was good. Diets were varied and well balanced and few complaints 
were received from prisoners, 


Education and Training: Full-time Education Officers provide 
instruction daily at the Youth Training Centre and twice per week 
at Carrera. Prisoners at Carrera also run an “‘each one teach 
one’’ class in such subjects as Shorthand, French and Spanish. 
Libraries are provided at all prisons and at the Youth Training 
Centre. Roman Catholic, Church of England, Non-Conformist, and 
Hindu Chaplains minister to the spiritual needs of the prison 
population. Cinema shows are a regular feature on the educational 
programme. 


Occupations : At the Prisons and at the Youth Training Centre 
there are Tradesmen Officers, under whose supervision many trades 
are practised such as joinery, shoemaking, tailoring. boatbuilding 
and mat-making. Prisoners are also allowed to help in pipe-fitting, 


oars 
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onry, carpentry, electrical installation and repairs to motor 
. Extra-mural work is not carried out. At Golden Grove 
, which is sited on 154 acres of land, mixed farming will be 
luced as soon as the construction of the building is completed. 


ing and Remission: Any prisoner serving a term of two 
rs and upwards is entitled to earnings on discharge. Earnings 
calculated on a weekly basis in accordance with an established 
edule. One-third remission is granted to prisoners serving 
tences of more than one month. 


h Training Centre: Lads of the 16-2l-year age group 
enced for periods of training are housed at the Youth Training 
tre, Golden Grove. The discipline and well-regulated life at the 
titution undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the character 
inmates. Organised games, indoor and outdoor, are a promi- 
feature of the curriculum. A junior Welfare Officer is assigned 
the Centre. The total number of lads committed to the Institution 
was 287; of these 64 were subsequently ordered to serve 
of detention. The daily average population was 189. 


~Care Work: On their discharge from prison, prisoners 
en financial assistance or tools or both. Welfare Officers 
n contact with the discharged men and make every possible 
rt to obtain employment for them. Expenditure on aid to 
charged prisoners amounted to $9,000 in 1952. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY 

lectricity was first used in Trinidad in 1886, a concession having 
gtanted to a gentleman of Port-of-Spain to light the town and 
urbs by means of electricity, but many changes have taken 
e since then. In 1937 by a Proclamation under the Trinidad 
ficity Board Ordinance of 1935, a Government appointed 
d Electricity Board took over the whole of the undertaking 
tricity and Tramways) of the Trinidad Electric Company 
ed who: had been the concessionaires since 1901 and whose 
chise had actually expired in 1931. Under the provisions of the 
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Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission Ordinance of 1945, 
and the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Ordinance of 1945, 
the whole of the undertaking of the Trinidad Electricity Board was 
divided from Ist January, 1946 between the City Council (Port-of- 


Spain Corporation Electricity Board) and Government (Trinidad - 


and Tobago Electricity Commission). The Generating Plant at 
Wrightson Road and the Distribution System outside of the City 
of Port-of-Spain were transferred to the Trinidad and Tobago 
Electricity Commission and the remainder of the undertaking to 
the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board. Thus, with the 
exception of the San Fernando Borough Council the Commission 
became, in 1946, the sole authority empowered to generate 
electricity for public purposes and, except within the City of 
Port-of-Spain and the Borough of San Fernando, the sole authority 
for the distribution and sale of electricity for public purposes, in 
the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago. 


The Commission is a body corporate and aims at providing a 
cheap and abundant supply of electricity for commercial, industrial 
and domestic use. It supplies electricity to the Port-of-Spain 
Corporation Electricity Board for distribution and sale within 
the City of Port-of-Spain. The Borough of San Fernando operates 
its own electricity department. Elsewhere the Commission 
distributes and sells electricity direct to the consumer. 


At the end of 1951 the Commission’s Port-of-Spain Power 
Station contained 7.5 megawatts of steam turbine plant and 7.4 
megawatts of diesel plant. The installation of a further 5 megawatt 
steam set was completed in 1952. Work was also continued on the 
Penal Station which is designed for an ultimate capacity of 
30 megawatts. The two stations will be connected by a 66 KV 
transmission line. 


With the rapid rate of growth of the Colony’s electrical under- 
taking, there was a 30 per cent. increase in the number of units 
generated in December, 1952, compared with December, 1951. A 
total of 65,050,877 units of electricity was generated during 1952. 
The large increase took place during the last few months of the 
year after the new set in the Port-of-Spain station was commissioned. 
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_ The total number of consumers at the end of the year was 17,053, 
_ and the total number of units sold to the various classes of con- 
- sumers was as follows : 





Rates No. of Units sold 
Consumers 
General Lighting see er) ve 13,249 2,442,521 
Domestic... we ete «+ 8,000 6,445,599 
Industrial and Commercial— " 
Small and medium loads... ee 702 3,857,841 
Industrial and Commercial— 
Large loads ais sie He 89 13,026,285 
Street Lighting—1,809 Street lamps eas 12 677,669 
17,052 26,449,915 


Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity 
Board—Bulk Supply 


- 


28,907,297 








17,053 55,357,212 





The commissioning of additional Power Station plant during the 

_ year made it possible to increase supplies to the South of Trinidad. 

A number of new areas were served for the first time. including the 

oilfield of Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. at Forest Reserve. The supply 

of the San Fernando Borough Council’s diesel plant was also 
supplemented by some 600 kilowatts. 


_ Arrangements were also made to supply electricity to Scarborough 
during the year. 


Details regarding frequency, voltage and fittings are given 


below :— 
(a) Frequency—60 cycles. 


(b) Voltage—115 v. for all purposes below 1,650 w., 230 v. 
single-phase centre point earthed for cookers, water 
heaters and similar apparatus above 1,650 w. Motors 
over 2 H.P. must be 3-phase 230 v. and over 5 H.P. 
must be fitted with approved starters unless prior per- 
mission in writing has been obtained from the Com- 
mission or the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity 
Board. Supplies for large industries depending on 
locality and load requirements can be given at 2.3 kV, 
4 kV, 12 kV, or 33 kV. 
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(c) Fittings—Most premises are wired with Edison screw 
base type lighting fittings. 115 v. socket outlets are 
usually 10 Amp. and arranged to take flat pin plugs. 
230 v. socket outlets are usually 3-pin and many types 
are in use. 

WATERWORKS 

The Department of Works and Hydraulics is responsible for 
the winning of water and for the maintenance of all sources of 
supply which are not the direct and sole concern of municipal 
authorities. The water is derived from impounding reservoirs, 
springs and deep wells and careful control over filtration and 
sterili:ation is maintained by a water biologist. As a result of the 
Department’s efforts to bring additional sources of water into 
supply, it was able to provide an average of 9.3 million gallons of 
water per day in 1952—an increase of 548,000 gallons as com- 
pared with 1951. The various water projects begun or completed 
by the Department in 1952 are listed in the ‘‘Development Works” 
section of Chapter 1. 

The distribution of water to various parts of the Colony is 
effected by the Central Water Distribution Authority, a statutory 
board set up in 1944 under the provisions of the Central Water 
Distribution Authority Ordinance, The Authority’s distribution 
system consists of 39 reservoirs with a combined capacity of 
12,858,000 gallons and the total length of mains in its distribution 
areas is 567.4 mi'es. Most of the water distributed by the 
Authority is obtained from the Works and Hydraulics Department 
(3,210,732,000 gallons in 1952), but a small quantity (469,000 
gallons in 1952) is obtained by special arrangement from the Muni- 
cipality of Arima for distribution in the Maturita area. The three 
Municipalities—Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and Arima—distribute 
water but only within their respective areas. 

In 1952 the average quantity of water supplied daily by 
the Central Authority was 8,775,000 gallons (an increase of 
550,000 gallons as compared with the previous year). The distribu- 
tion areas served by the Authority were supplied with an averace 
of 6.3 million gallons per day; the Municipalities with an average 
of 2.2 million gallons per day; and other sundry measured supplies 
with an average of 229,000 gallons per day. The average per capita 
consumption of water supplied by the Authority was estimated at 
22 gallons per day. 
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The existing system whereby there are so many authorities 
responsible for the winning or distribution of water has proved 
unsatisfactory, and Government has under consideration the 
establishment of a Central Water Commission, which will have 
the overall responsibility for winning and distribution. 


Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 

Situated as it is at the hub of the Americas, Trinidad is well 
served by steamship lines from all parts of the world, the principal 
being: Thos. & James Harrison, Canadian National Steamship 
Co., Athel Lines Ltd., Elders & Fyffes Ltd., Moore McCormack 
Lines Inc., Blue Star Line Ltd., Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd., 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique, Compagnie Naval V. & S., 
Horne Lines Ltd., Mississippi Shipping Co., Alcoa Steamship Co. 
Inc., Compania Anonima Venezolana de Navegacion, Saguenay 
Terminals Ltd., Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. Inc. 

Port-of-Spain, the capital, is the main harbour and the busiest 
in the West Indies. Five berths are available for discharging and 
loading general cargo while a sixth is used mainly by vessels 
engaged in the mineral trade. The wharf is well equipped with 
mechanical facilities and vessels may enter and leave at any hour 
of the day or night. For vessels moving between the outer 
anchorage and quay side, pilotage is compulsory. The administra- 
tion of the port is in the hands of a Government ‘‘Port Services’ 
Department assisted by a Port Advisory Board representing 
commercial and shipping interests. 

Other important ports are: Chaguaramas, a privately owned 
transhipment wharf situated about eight miles west of Port-of-Spain 
with deep water accommodation for vessels engaged in the bauxite 
trade; Point Tembladora, also a privately owned wharf with deep 
water accommodation for vessels engaged in the bauxite trade, but 
of more recent construction and equipped with modern facilities; 
San Fernando, an open anchorage some three miles off shore, infre- 
quently used by ocean-going vessels, but enjoying considerable 
lighterage traffic with Port-of-Spain; Pointe-a-Pierre, a private jetty 
two miles long carrying oil pipelines to ocean-going tankers which 
berth alongside; Point Fortin, also privately owned and constructed 
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on lines similar to and for the same purpose as Pointe-a-Pierre: 
La Brea, a privately owned jetty adjacent to the Pitch Lake, used 
by ocean-going vessels for loading pitch and pitch products; and 
Scarborough, Tobago—the capital and chief port of the island 
—an open anchorage and, like other ports of the island, exclusively 
used ‘by Government coastal steamers and schooners. 


A 24 hours service is provided by the Port Services Department 
for the reception, storage and delivery of cargo at King’s Wharf, 
from and to ocean-going vessels and lighters, prion application 
being made for work to be performed outside of normal working 
hours. Two tugs owned and operated by the Department afford « 
assistance to vessels berthing and unberthing at King’s Wharf, 
and are also available for salvage work outside of the harbour 
limits when circumstances permit. The Department also operates 
two passenger and freight-carrying vessels on a bi-weekly service 
between Port-of-Spain and Scarborough, Tobago with calls twice 
per month at the coastal ports of Tobago. 


The total net tonnage of vessels entering or leaving the Colony 
in 1952 was 16,183,287 tons as compared with 13,123,704 tons in 
1951, an increase of 3,059,583 tons. The number of vessels berthing 
at the wharves in Port-of-Spain was 1,474 (1952) aggregating a 
net tonnage of 2,810,987 as compared with 1,272 vessels (195!) 
aggregating 2,263,451 tons net. Tonnages of goods landed at all ' 
wharves were: Imports, 6,361,479 (1951, 6,053,309); Exports, |: 
2,887,311 (1951, 2,844,497) and Transhipments, 3,896,625 (1951. 
3,750,807). 

RAILWAYS 

The Trinidad Government Railway has a route mileage of 118 
miles and a track mileage of 153 miles, including sidings, Three 
regular passenger trains are operated daily each way ‘between 
Port-of-Spain and all termini. In addition, frequent suburban trains 
are run serving the residential districts of Tunapuna, St. Augustine, 
St. Joseph and San Juan. The number of passengers carried by the 
railway in 1952 was 4,147,124, 302,876 less than in 1951. 

Regular goods trains are provided on all lines and in addition 
special trains give service to each sugar factory daily during the 
crop season. The total tonnage carried in 1952 was 356,864 tons. 

The railway ancillary services were considerably reduced in 1952 
in consequence of Government’s decision to hand over a number 
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of routes to private enterprise. Bus and goods services are now 
operated only between Port-of-Spain and San Fernando and 
adjacent feeder routes. The number of passengers carried by these 
services in 1952 was 3,832,130 as compared with 5,750,000 in 1951. 


The telegraph system, though primarily for railway operation, is 
also the only commercial telegraph system in the Colony and use 
is made of this service by the public. The low rate of one cent per 
word has not been altered for many years, and there has been no 
large increase in the use of this means of communication. The 
commercial traffic during the year was 5,672 messages. Depart- 
mental messages for the same period amounted to 278,242. 


The Railway and its reduced ancillary services continued to 
operate at a loss during 1952, owing to a combination of intractable 
factors, the principal being fierce taxi competition and the payment 
of increased wage rates to daily paid employees. 


An Executive Board was appointed by the Government in 1952 
to manage the Railways. 


ROADS AND VEHICLES 
Roads : 


In Trinidad and Tobago there are 1,090 miles of main roads 
and 1,318 miles of secondary roads, many of them covered with 
pitch, both raw and refined, from the world famous Pitch Lake 
within its confines. A refined variety of pitch known as asphaltic 
cement is used as a binder on the principal roads. 


Under the Five-Year Economic Programme two important road 
works were completed in 1952 : the first stage of the widening of 
the Eastern Main Road from South Quay to Old St. Joseph Road 
with dual carriageways; and the earthwork for the 4} mile diversion 
of the South Trunk Road East of Charlieville, together with bridges 
and culverts. 


Vehicles : 

The number of motor vehicles registered during 1952 was 25,267 
1,775 more than in the previous year. There were increases in the 
number of every class of vehicles registered, major increases 
occurring in respect of private cars (985 more than in 1951) and 
hiring cars (417 more than in 1951). 


! 


J 


| 
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The following table shows the number of vehicles of each class 
registered as the 31st December, 1952 :— 


Private Cars... ei is .. 12,703 
Hiring Cars... £5 se .. 3,686 
Rented Cars... oe ae ss 43 
Omnibuses ey “a ast as 393 
Goods Vehicles oon NaS .. 5,588 
Motor Cycles ... ie a as 848 
Tractors ae oe as See 312 
Trailers SoH ea ah Se 429 
Non-licensable units He Be v. — -1,265 
AIR 


Airports and Landing Fields : 

Piarco airport, situated approximately sixteen miles from the city 
of Port-of-Spain, is an international customs airport. It is also 
the centre established by I.C.A.O. for the Piarco Flight Information 
Region (PFIR) covering the Eastern Caribbean. Immigration, 
customs, port health, plant quarantine and meteorological services 
are provided on a continuous basis and travel information and 
airport hotel facilities are being steadily improved. 


The 7,810-foot main runway of the airport and the remainder of 
the landing area were maintained to provide uninterrupted day and 
night service throughout 1952. For the arrival of the R.A.F. 
Canberra Jet bombers on a goodwill tour in November, special 
cement treatment was given to a section of the asphalted top surface 
of the runway as a protection against the heated exhaust blasts of 


the Jet engines. 


Crown Point airport, situated on the south-western tip of the 
Island-Ward of Tobago, is the Colony’s secondary customs airport. 
Its 5,000 foot coral runway was properly maintained throughout 
the year to accommodate all flights to the island without inter- 
tuption. Airport facilities are provided as warranted and night 
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landing facilities (use of flares) are procurable on a special request 
basis and in emergencies. British West Indian Airways and the 
Light Aeroplane Club of Trinidad and Tobago are the main users 
of this airport. 


Landing fields are maintained at Toco and Exchange 
(Chaguanas), the former by Government primarily for emergency 
use and the latter by the Light Aeroplane Club for the training and 
practice of its members. Old runways at the de-activated United 
States bases at Waller Field and Carlsen Field were not maintained 
in 1952 and were only fit for emergency use. 


Aircraft Services : 

(i) Internal: British West Indian Airways provides the only 
internal service of the Colony with a daily flight to the Island-Ward 
of Tobago and return. 


(ii) International : Scheduled international services for com- 
mercial purposes were maintained in 1952 by the following eight 
airlines : British West Indian Airways, Pan American Airways, 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines), 
Trans-Canada Airlines, St. Vincent Government Air Service, 
Aerovias Brazil and Aerolineas Argentinas. 


British West Indian Airways, the National Carrier in the British 
Caribbean, made continued progress in its programme of achieving 
economy with efficiency. Established routes were maintained and 
several reductions in fares for group travel were introduced as a 
means of popularising air travel. A number of charter and special 
flights were operated along established routes to cope with increased 
seasonal traffic demands. 


Greater carrying capacity was provided through the Leeward 
and Windward Islands of the Caribbean by replacing two 
Lockheed Lodestar aircraft by Dakotas with increased seating 


we 


| 
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accommodation. The company’s fleet of six Vickers Vikings and 
two DC- 3 (Dakotas) were operated along the following routes: — 


(i) Trinidad-Grenada (thrice weekly) 
(ii) Trinidad-Barbados (twice weekly) 
(iii) Trinidad-British Guiana (twice weekly) 
(iv) Trinidad-British Guiana-Barbados (once weekly) 
(v) Trinidad-Barbados-British Guiana (once weekly) 
(vi) Trinidad-Caracas-Jamaica (six times weekly) 
(vii) Trinidad-Barbados-Caracas (once weekly) 
(viii) Trinidad-Grenada-Barbados-St. Lucia (once weekly) 


(ix) Trinidad-Grenada-Barbados-St. Lucia-Martinique-Guadeloupe- 
Antigua-St. Kitts (twice weekly) 


(x) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-St. Kitts-St. Lucia-Jamaica 
(once weekly) 


(xi) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-St. Kitts-San Juan-Jamaica 
(once weekly) 


(xii) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-San Juan (twice weekly) 


(xiii) Trinidad-St. Lucia-Martinique-Guadeloupe-Antigua-St. Kitts 
(once weekly) 


Pan American Airways modified their extensive operations in the 
area and operated Boeing Stratocruisers (B-377), Lockheed 
Constellations (L-49). Commandos (C-46), Convairs (CV-240). 
and DC-4s on the following routes :— 


(i) New York-San Juan-Trinidad-The Guianas-Belem-Rio-Sao 
Paulo-Porto Alegre-Montevideo-Buenos Aires (twice weekly) 


(ii) New York-San Juan-Curacao-Virgin Is.-Antigua-Guadeloupe- 
Martinique-Trinidad-The Guianas-Montevideo-Buenos Aires 
(4 times weekly) 


(iii) Miami-Jamaica-Haiti-Venezuela-Trinidad (daily) 
(iv) Panama-Colombia-Venezuela-Trinidad (daily) 


Linea Acropostal Venezolana maintained a daily DC-3 service 
between Trinidad and Venezuela and operated additional flights 
when traffic warranted. A few reductions in fares in 1952 encouraged 
excursion tours. 
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K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) reduced its previous five DC-3 
flights per week to three on the route Aruba-Barcelona-Piarco and 
withdrew the once weekly Trinidad-Surinam operation. 


Trans Canada Airlines increased from 40 to 48 the seating 
accommodation of their North Star (DC-4 M2) airliners which 
operate a once weekly Canada-Trinidad service via Bermuda and 
Barbados. The flight is doubled during the winter months to cope 
with increased southern traffic, 


St. Vincent Government Air Service continued to operate a twice 
weekly service St. Vincent-Trinidad-St. Vincent and extended the 
toute to include Carriacou, a dependency of Grenada. The weekly 
flights from St. Vincent to Grenada, Barbados and Dominica and 
the once a month flight (for major inspection) to British Guiana 
were maintained. St. Vincent Government Air Service continued 
to use Grumman Goose amphibian aircraft chartered from 
British Guiana Airways. 


Aerovias Brazil, the Brazilian designated airline, operated DC-4 
aircraft on their service of four flights per week (two north-bound, 
two south-bound), The service touches Buenos Aires-Sao Paulo- 
Rio-Recife-Belem-Piarco-Caracas and Miami. 


Aerolineas Argentinas, the Argentine designated carrier continued 
the operation of a twice weekly DC-6 service on the international 
route Buenos Aires-Rio-Trinidad-Havana-New York. 


Non-scheduled operations (traffic and non-traffic) were carried 
out mainly by the following airlines : 


British Guiana Airways (British) 

Cubana (Cuban) 

Paramount Aquarium (American) 

Alitalia (Italian) 

Compania Dominicana de Aviacion (Dominican Republic) 
Compania Carnarciali Industria e Comercio (South American) 
Viacaco Area Sao Paulo (South American) 
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Air Traffic Statistics : 
There was an overall increase in the volume of air traffic in 
the Colony in 1952 as indicated hereunder : 


Prarco ArrportT TRAFFIC 


TRaF¥IC 1951 





Aircraft Movements: 


In sa eee oe 6,111 
Out ne ose ORE 6,103 
Passengers: 
Arrived 4a. at eu 41,979 
Departed oe Ee re 41,386 
Intransit has ee Ae 25,538 
ToraL oan oe eH 108,903 
Cargo: 
Landed (!b.) = a4 816,759 
Loaded (Ib.)... ay i 988,913 








Crown Pornr Arrport TRAFFIC 








TRaFFIc 1951 | 1952 
Aircraft: Movements: 
In ach ee ied 520 519 
Out one age a, 520 519 
Passenqers: 
Arrived os ep “ae 6.110 6.011 
Departed sae ane ead 5,754 5,808 
Intransit ee was Sa _ — 
Tora... tie Pre 11,864 11,819 
Cargo: 
Landed (Ib.)... ae ns 50,509 64.103 
Loaded (Ib.)... es2 ee 9,876 6,067 





NotE—Military and State owned aircraft excluded from above figures. 


POSTS 
Postal Services : 

The General Post Office is at Port-of-Spain and there are head 
post offices at San Fernando and at Scarborough, Tobago. There 
were 163 district post offices and agencies throughout the Colony 
in 1952. 
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The distribution of inland mails continued to be effected through 
contract services which were satisfactorily operated. External mail 
services by air and steamer were regularly maintained, 











There were 54 money or postal order offices throughout the 
Colony, 6 sub-offices and 103 postal agencies which, in addition 
to the usual postal facilities, issue and pay postal orders. The value 
of money orders issued during the year was $2,100,507.65 as com- 
pared with $2,011,772.48 in 1951. 













The estimated numbers of letters, post cards and printed papers 
(excluding airmail) dealt with were as follows :— 


Inland 1952 1951 
6,814,500 7,807,468 












Outwards 
United Kingdom ie ... 145,300 137,484 
United States ued se 128,300 101,833 
Canada ae ex ied 29,300 28,417 
Other places es rv 98,500 142,460 






Inwards 
United Kingdom... ... 1,076,900 680,900 
Other places nea sts 934,100 1,002,485 












The estimated numbers of airmail letters dealt with were as 
follows :— 








Total 





Year | Despatch Received | Transit 





1950 4,300,000 3,700,000 390,500 8,390,500 
1951 4,576,000 4,594,000 462,600 9,632,600 j 
1952 5,514,500 5,995,000 499,500 | 12,009,000 





Services valued at $48,150.00 were rendered free to other Govern: 
ment Departments during the year as compared with $43,514.00 
for the year 1951. 
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Telephones : 


The Telephone Service is operated by the Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephones Limited and the total number of telephones at the ead 
of 1952 was 17,585. In Port-of-Spain the old manual system has 
been entirely replaced by a modern automatic dial system which 
has since been extended to San Juan, St. Augustine and Diego 
Martin districts. 


At the end of World War II Trinidad Consolidated Telephones 
Limited embarked on a considerable programme of expansion and 
the telephone service is gradually being extended to the more remote 
tural districts. Long distance facilities between Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando will shortly be improved by the installation of VHF 
radiotelephone equipment to provide additional channels, and the 
Company proposes to furnish a demand (no delay) service wha 
the new equipment is brought into use. The Company also plans to 
introduce a teletype service in the near future. 


Telegraphs : 

The telegraph system is intended primarily for railway operation 
but is also used for the transmission of private messages. (Se 
Railways.) 


WIRELESS SERVICES 
Government Wireless Services : 


The Government maintains four wireless stations at Port 
Spain, Piarco, North Post and Scarborough, Tobago. From Port. 
of-Spain radio-telegraph circuits are in operation with Venezueli. 
Paramaribo, Guadeloupe and Tobago. North Post is the coat 
station for maintaining radio-telegraph communication with ships 
at sea and is open continuously. A new ship-to-shore radio tele 
phone service on 2735 kilocycles was established in 1952. 


The Tobago Wireless station maintains radio telegraph 
communication with Port-of-Spain and radio telephone communia- 
tion with the Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. station 2! 
Caroni. The Tobago Wireless station is connected to the Tobag¢ 
Telephone system. 


The Government aeronautical wireless station is situated at | 
Piarco and maintains point to point communication with Jamaica. | 
Nassau, Bermuda, Curacao, Paramaribo, Maiquetia and Puerto - 


4 
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Rico. A radiotelephone channel is provided for the use of the 
Control Tower at Piarco Airport and ground-to-air guard is 


Cable and Wireless (W.I.) Ltd. Services 

Cables : There are two cables from the Trinidad Branch of Cable 
and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd., one to Barbados direct by 
which telegrams can reach all parts of the world and one to 
Grenada which connects with Barbados via certain other West 
Indian Islands. In the event of an interruption of the cable service, 
a wireless telegraph circuit can be opened to maintain 
communication. 

Wireless : Wireless telephone circuits are operated in association 
with Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Ltd., and telephone sub- 
scribers can speak from any part of the island. Wireless telephone 
services are at present worked as follows :— 

via Miami : United States of America, Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, Panama Canal Zone. 
via Barbados: United Kingdom, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Montserrat. 
Direct : Paramaribo, Puerto Rico, Barbados, 
Jamaica, British Guiana, Tobago. 


Wireless telegraphy is used only in the event of an interruption 
in the cable service. 


Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 
Government Information Services 


PRESS 
The following were the main newspapers and periodicals 


published in the Colony during 1952 :— 


Dares : ...Port-of-Spain Gazette, Trinidad Guardian and Sunday 
Guardian (except Mondays and days after public 
holidays) ; Evening News (except Sundays and public 


holidays) 

WEEKLIES : .Trinidad Royal Gazette (Thursdays); The Clarion, 
The Catholic News (Saturdays); The Sportsman 
(Sundays) 
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MONTHLIES : ...Callaloo, The Observer, The Indian, The Specie 
(reviews) ; @. G. Review, The Smoke Stack (commemal 
firms’ magazines); The Trinidad Presbiteran. 
The Diocese of Trinidad and Tobago, The Trindad 
Muslim League Bulletin ; The Marine Gust, 
The Federated News Letter, Progress (political; 
Tropical Agriculture : The Teachers’ Voice; T.LL. 
Safety ; Radio Trinidad and Rediffusion Programnes ; 
Sugar Worker ; Caribbean Sports Review. 





Bi-Montauies: ...The Civil Service Review, Trinidad Baptist Measengr, 
Community Education. 


QuaRTERLIES: ...Caribbean Medical Journal ; Proceedings of the Am 
cultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago ; The Moraras 
Church News ; UBOTIMES, Regent News, the T.PD. 
Quarterly (oilfield companies’ magazines) ; The Polia 
Quarterly ; Quarterly Economic Report (oficul;; 
Caribbean Quarterly (journal of the Extra Mun 
Department of the University College of the Wet 
Indies) ; The (Caribbean Training) College Tiiinz. 


ANNUALS : «Franklin's Year Book ; Caribbean Historical Reviee. 
CLC. Annual, The Queen’s Royal College Chromz. 
The Hilarian (school magazines). 


BROADCASTING 

The Trinidad Broadcasting Company Ltd., a subsidiary d 
Broadcast Relay Service (Overseas) Ltd. of London, openta 
a transmitting station known on the air as ‘‘Radio Trinidad”. Te 
Station’s official call sign is VP4RD and it operates simultaneous 
on three frequencies—790 kilocycles in the medium frequency « 
‘broadcast’? band and 3275 kilocycles and 6085 kilocycles a 
the high frequency or short wave bands. Programmes are brad: 
cast for 17 hours continuously each day from 6 a.m. to II p.m 


Under the terms of the concession granted to the Compan’ 
Government is entitled to use 90 minutes per day free of char 
for Government broadcasts. This facility has so far been oli 
partially utilised but with the appointment of a Government Brat: 
casting Officer in 1950 and the assignment of a Regu! 
Broadcasting Officer to the Eastern Caribbean in the followin 
year, increasing use is being made of it. The total amount of brad: 
casting time now used by Government is 300 minutes per wel 
as compared with 45 minutes per week in 1951. 


The Regional Officer’s appointment is for a period of three yeas 
and has been made under a scheme financed from Developme! 
and Welfare Funds for the development of broadcasting servi 
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within the British Caribbean. The holder of the office is a Trini- 
dadian by birth and is on a three-year secondment from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. The duties of the post include the pro- 
duction of ‘“‘live’’ and recorded programmes and the general 
direction of efforts to increase the use of broadcasting time by the 
‘ Governments of Trinidad, Barbados and British Guiana. 


se pa 


Wied Broadcasting : | 
An extensive system of wired broadcasting (rediffusion) is 

operated by Radio Distribution (Trinidad) Ltd.—another subsi- | 

diary of Broadcast Relay Service (Overseas) Limited of 

London—in Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. This service is also 

available in the more thickly populated areas along the Eastern 

Main Road as far as Tunapuna. Rediffusion subscribers pay only 

a small subscription and are offered a choice of two programmes { 

for 17 hours each day. The programmes broadcast by ‘‘Radio toe 

Trinidad’? may be heard on the Rediffusion ‘‘A’’ or “‘Golden ' 

Network.’’ The programmes heard on the Rediffusion ‘RB’ or 

“Silver Network”’ originate in separate studios. : 





FILMS 

At the end of 1952 there were 49 commercial cinemas in the 
Colony with total seating capacity for 35,500 persons. Of these 
9 were located in Port-of-Spain; 7 in San Fernando; 3 in San Juan; 
2 each in Curepe, Tunapuna, Fyzabad and Penal; and 1 each at 
Arima, Marabella, Diego Martin, Laventille, Morvant, Arouca, 
Sangre Grande, Chaguanas, Couva, California, Gasparillo, La 
Romain, Princes Town, Rio Claro, Debe, Santa Flora, Palo 
Seco, Siparia, La Brea, Point Fortin, Cedros and Tobago. 
The majority of films shown are either British or American. A fair 
number of Indian films are also exhibited. 

Film production is not undertaken by Government or private 
enterprise. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
Publicity and Public Relations : 


A separate section of the Colonial Secretariat known as the “* 
Information Office looks after Government publicity and public ~ 


relations. 
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The functions of the Information Otficer who heads the safi oi 
the Office are as follows :— 

(a) to assist in interpreting the policy of the Government 
to the pevple and to keep the Government informed of 
the views of the people, in the closest co-operation with 
the administration and technical departments; 

(6) to provide information about the Colony for publicity 
purposes in Great Britain and elsewhere; 

(c) to provide the Colony with information about develcp- 
ments in Great Britain and various aspects of British 
life and life in the Colonies generally; in particular te 
interpret the general colonial policy of Her Majesty's 
Government to the people of the Colony; 

(d) to act as an advisory and co-ordinating agency for the 
planning and execution of departmental propaganda 
campaigns. 

Official communiques to the press and radio are generally issued 
through the Information Office but releases are sometimes issued 
direct by Ministers and Heads of Departments. The press and 
radio are also supplied by the Information Office with Government 
publications and press material issued by the Central Office of 
Information. 

The Information Office receives from the Central Office of 
Information a variety of important services including the 
following: —a wireless news service with editorials, commentaries 
and summaries; an air mail news service of the same type as the 
wireless service; illustrated features; photographs and ebonoids: 
pamphlets and posters; magazines; regular reference series, books. 
booklets, newspapers and periodicals; and films and_filmstrips. 
The Information Office in its turn furnishes the Central Office ot 
Information through the Information Department of the Colonial 
Office with illustrated features and items of news for distribution 
on a world-wide basis. 

Fortnightly newsletters recording important events and develop- 
ments in Trinidad and Tobago and other B.W.I. colonies are 
prepared by the Information Office and despatched to recipients in 
many parts of the world. About 44 per cent. was issued to students 
and other addressees in the United Kingdom in 1952. Information 
posts, Trade Commissioners’ services, libraries and reading rooms 
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were also included in the mailing list. A weekly résumé of the 
press and radio news bulletins was also compiled by the Informa- 
tion Office, and issued to officials and publicity organs overseas. 
Copies of newspapers were supplied to the Colonial Office, the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in London, and students 
studying in Britain. 

Several articles on local social and economic developments and 
other matters were furnished by the Information Office for publica- 
tion in the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and other parts 
of the world. The placing of the stories and their accompanying 
photographs was handled mainly by the Central Office of 
Information, the Camera Press and the ‘‘Times’’ Art Department. 
A large number of other photographs arranged in sets were 
distributed in the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, the United States and the Caribbean area. 


Successful arrangements were made locally for a wide distribution 
of posters, photographs, and plain and _ illustrated reading 
matter. Schools, local authorities, hostels, welfare, trade and 
co-operative organisations were supplied with collotypes, and 
libraries, waiting rooms and persons in public life were supplied 
with leading British newspapers and magazines. In rural areas 
where mass communication facilities are lacking, display boards 
were erected and arrangements made for the distribution of infor- 
mative material, mainly pictorial, with accompanying _ literature. 
British newsreel films continued to be distributed to all cinemas 
and mobile cinema units throughout the Colony and were seen 
by large audiences. 


Inquiries, local and overseas, on a wide variety of subjects con- 
tinue to be received and dealt with by the Information Office. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 


Strictly speaking there are no local forces in the Colony, but a 
skeleton organization is kept at St. James Barracks under the 
supervision of a Garrison Quartermaster for the purpose of looking 
after military stores, drill halls, military lands including cemeteries, 
and supplies for the local cadet corps. 


_— 
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The Police Force (see ‘Police,’ Part II, Chapter 9) which in 
peacetime is a purely civilian force can be called out for miliary 
service in an emergency. 

The question of the formation of a regular West Indian 
battalion with headquarters in Trinidad was being examined in the 
course of the year, 


PART Ill 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


Trinidad and Tobago are the most southerly of the chaia of 
Islands known as the West Indies. Trinidad is situated at ti 
extreme South of the chain, lying between 10° 2’ and 10° # 
North latitude and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ West longitude. Trinidad s 
4,005 miles by sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, Cansda, 
and 1,958 miles from New York, 


Geologically Trinidad is a part of the South American Contixm 
from which it has been severed by natural causes. The island 
situate immediately opposite to the delta of the great Orinoco Riva. 
and is very near to the mainland of Venezuela, from which it 
is separated by the comparatively shallow and land-locked Gui 
of Paria, which is one of the safest harbours in the world. Trinids 
is the second largest of the British West Indian islands. In pelt 
of size it compares with the County of Lancashire. The area i 
1,863 square miles; average length 50 miles, and breadth 37} mis. 

Three mountain ranges, running East to West, almost pari! 
to, and nearly equidistant from each other, traverse the isn 
Between the northern and central ranges the country is flat 2 
well watered, but the land to the south of the central rang & 
undulating, and the water supply is poor. 

The three most important rivers are the Caroni, which dri 
the north-western portion of the island, the Ortoire or Guatar. 
which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropoucte t# 
north-east. 

The most important towns are Port-of-Spain, the capital, wii 
a population estimated at 31st December, 1952 at 111,350: Sa fl 
Fernando (population 34,600) and Arima (population 9,70) ff: 
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The climate of the two islands is tropical, The average annual 
temperature in daylight is 84°F, and at night it averages 74°F. 
There is comparatively little variation throughout the year. 


In Port-of-Spain the average annual rainfall is about 64 inches. 
In other districts it ranges in normal seasons from about 50 to 120 
inches. There is a well marked dry season from January to May 
and a wet season from June to December. Even in the rainy 
season the greater part of the day is usually fine, the rain falling 
in heavy showers. 


Tobago lies between 11° 8’ and 11° 21’ North latitude and 
60° 30’ and 60° 50’ West longitude, at a distance of 120 miles 
from Barbados, 75 miles from Grenada, and 26 miles from Trinidad. 
It is 26 miles long and 7} miles at its greatest breadth, and has an 
area of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 42,000 acres 
are under cultivation. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its 
physical aspect is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and 
tidges, which descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 ft. 
high and 18 miles in length. The climate in the dry season is 
delightful. In the wet season it is damp and hot. The average 
rainfall is 60 inches and the average mean temperature 80 degrees 
in the shade. A unique feature is Little Tobago or Bird of 
Paradise Island, the only place in the Western Hemisphere 
where these birds can be seen in their wild state. This island lies 
about 13 miles from the north-eastern coast of Tobago, and is less 
than 300 acres in extent. Its hilly surface is covered with natural 
vegetation including palms, giant aroids and broad-leafed trees 
of large stature, where these tropical birds may nest in security. 
Little Tobago-was purchased by Sir William Ingram in 1908 for 
the purpose of creating a sanctuary for the Birds of Paradise. a 
species which at that time, was thought to be in imminent danger 
of extinction in its natural habitat, the Malay Archipelago. The 
island was presented to the Government by the sons of Sir William 
Ingram on the condition that it should be retained in perpetuity as 
an asylum for the birds, With the aid of a Government grant, the 
place is well maintained. Fruit trees of various kinds are cultivated 
in order to provide food for the birds, and during the dry season 
a sufficient supply of water from the mainland is brought over by 
boat. Persons who wish to visit the island are allowed to do so. 


The chief town of the Island-Ward is Scarborough. 
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Chapter 2: History 


TRINIDAD 


Whether the name ‘‘La Trinidad’’ or ‘‘The Trinity’’ bestowed 
by the great Christopher Columbus was the outcome of his sighting 
three mountain peaks on the island itself, his glimpse of a similar 
Tange on the nearby island of Tobago, the sentimental consequence 
of a vow he took while in peril from the sea, or the resultant 
emotional reaction of a combination of all these experiences on a 
man who, from his own account, was very ill at the time, is still 
controversial. The aboriginal Indians called the island ‘‘Iere’’ or 
“The Land of the Humming Bird’, a name aesthetically apt to 
quite recent times. 


For almost two centuries after discovery, Trinidad remained as 
undeveloped as it was prior to the advent of the great navigator. 
Two feeble attempts were made by Spain to colonise it in 1532 and 
1577. In 1595 Sir Robert Dudley visited the island and, from his 
own account, explored it to some extent. In the same year 
Sir Walter Raleigh made a short stay in it in the course of his 
ill-starred voyage in search of the fabled city of El Dorado. He 
attacked and burned San José (St. Joseph), the then capital. 


In the 17th century when rivalry among the principal 
maritime powers of Europe was at its height, with piracy and ; 
‘buccaneering as the bloody accompaniment, Trinidad was raided 
in turn by French, Dutch and English. These raids with all their 
attendant evils had a unifying effect on the activities of the 
inhabitants to some extent, for there was a surprising growth of 
trade in 1695, despite the ban placed by Spain on commercial 
intercourse between her nationals and foreigners. 


In February, 1797, Great Britain being then at war with Spain. 
the island surrendered to a British expedition and on 18th February, 
1797, articles of capitulation were signed by two principals, 
Sir Ralph Abercromby on behalf of Britain and Don Jost 
Maria Chacon, the Spanish Governor, on behalf of Spain, by which 
Britain’s sovereignty over the island was recognised. The final 
cession of the Colony took place in 1802 under the Treaty 
of Amiens. 
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Sir Thomas Picton, the first British Governor, assumed the 
administration at one of the most chaotic periods in the history of 
Trinidad. In the words of a respected resident at the time, the 
community was composed of ‘‘refugees and desperate characters, 
who have been implicated in the rebellions and massacres of all 
the neighbouring islands’. In addition, there were the fast- 
dwindling aboriginal inhabitants scattered, listless and apathetic, 
and a shiftless, dissatisfied body of Spanish settlers. These 
conditions were the outcome of the efforts made by Spain in 1783, 
on the suggestions of a Frenchman, M. Saint-Laurent, to attract 
new settlers. Thus, added to the confusion inevitable on a military 
occupation were the squabbles over the re-allocation of lands on 
the influx of the newcomers, and the apparent hesitancy by the 
conquerors at first to adopt the existing Spanish code of laws. 
This anomaly of a British possession being administered under 
Spanish laws continued, with various changes which gradually 
displaced the Spanish code by English procedure and legislation, 
almost to the present day. The Spanish Municipal Authority, the 
“Tilustrious Board of the Cabildo’’, was also retained as an 
administrative body until 1840, when certain changes were made 
both in its composition and the exercise of its authority, and it was 
renamed the ‘‘Town Council’. Through a series of titles— 
“Borough Council’, ‘‘Town Commissioners, &c.’’—it has 
emerged into the present body designated ‘by the ‘‘City Council’. 
Earlier another body, the ‘‘Council of Advice’, set up by 
Sir Thomas Picton in 1797, evolved into the ‘‘Council of Govern- 
ment’”’ in 1831 and the subsequent ‘Legislative Council’ which 
is in existence today. (Sir Thomas Picton who resigned from his 
Post as Governor of Trinidad in 1803 later commanded a division 
under the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War in which his 
distinguished military career earned him the gratitude of the House 
of Commons in November, 1813. On the 24th June in the following 
year the thanks of the House were again presented to him for his 
distinguished conduct in the campaign which led to the abdication 

of the Bourbons. He ended his brilliant and colourful career on 

the field of Waterloo leading his division to a charge with bayonets 
by which one of the most serious attacks made by the enemy was 
defeated. Legend has it that he was wearing a top-hat at the time 
as he regarded himself as senior to the Duke of Wellington and 


objected to saluting him). 
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remain under British rule. Evidently British . 
despite the vicissitudes of administration, begun to recencie the 
dixordant elements in the Colony and prepare the way for the 
evident progress of today. 





Curiously, Spain was the first European colonial power to 
abolich slavery in its territories. This gesture took place in 1690 
when an edict was passed to this end; but it pertained to the 
aboriginal Indians and applied to Trinidad only. Spzin could act. 
however, maintain this moral rectitude for loag. Under economic 
pres-ure she introduced Negro slavery soon after. This system of 
human exploitation has had a profound influence on the 
inhabitants, socially, morally and artistically. And so has had the 
related system of East Indian immigration which followed eleven 
years after the abolition of slavery by Britain in 1834. The vast 
areas of cocoa and sugar-cane, staple crops of the island and its 
mainstay before the discovery of oil at the end of the nineteenth 
century, owe their cultivation to these two systems of human labour 
which disappeared when they were no longer economically tenable 
in the face of the rising Industrial Age. The trade balance today 
is principally maintained by the exportation of oil and its by- 
products of which the Colony was until recently the largest 
producer in the British Empire. 


One of the greatest problems the administration has had to 
deal with in the Colony is the devising of a satisfactory system of 
education. While the basis of this must remain English, the com- 
plex nature of a cosmopolitan community has demanded a 
broadening of this basis to avoid the wounding of a variety of 
racial susceptibilities, This can be appreciated when, in addition to 
the officially recognized government-aided primary and secondary 
schools of high standard in every important centre of the Colony, 
there are private Muslim schools, Hindu schools, a Chinese school 
and a Spanish school staffed by Venczuelans from the neighbouring 
Republic. However, students from the Colony hold their own and 
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even outstrip others in the best universities of Europe and America. 
The present trend of education is undoubtedly from the purely 
academic to the technical and more immediately practical form of 
studies in keeping with the tendency accelerated by the war. Among 
the people handicraft, co-operatives, and back-to-the-land move- 
ments are noticeable. A number of ‘‘Youth Councils’ or associations 
of young people seeking, in addition, a moral uplift, have made a 
welcome appearance. 


Social welfare work, touching every aspect of the community, 
has long been successfully carried on by several religious bodies 
the most outstanding being that of the Roman Catholic Church 
to which the majority of the Christian inhabitants belong, chiefly 
as a result of the original conditions Spain attached to settlement 
in the island. 


The health departments both of the Municipality and the 
Government are doing good work in hospital administration and 
the enlightening of the individual by lectures and_ hygienic 
demonstrations. Gone are the days of epidemics, rampant prevent- 
able diseases, and high rates of infant mortality. 


An agricultural department with a trained technical staff and 
the Imperial College of Agriculture founded in 1921 keep the 
Colony abreast with the latest discoveries tending to the improve- 
ment of its soil and flora. 


In 1941 in accordance with the terms of the Bases Agreement 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America certain arcas were leased to the United States for 
99 years and have been occupied and developed as naval or army 
air bases. 


The Colony has shown progress in almost every sphere of 
activity. A slum clearance scheme with a housing and planning 
programme is ridding the town of objectionable and insanitary 
tenements; an extensive water scheme is planned; hospitals are 
being enlarged and their equipment brought up to modern 
standard; and attention is being paid to other essentials of welfare 
and industrial development. The British Council, which began 
operation in the Colony in 1943, is also playing a notable part in 
the encouragement of art, music and literature. 
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TOBAGO 

Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time 
it was occupied by Caribs, It was visited in 1596 by Captain 
Keymis in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 1628 a 
grant of the Island was made by Charles I to the Earl of Pembroke. 
The island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders 
were sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants who styled it 
New Walcheren, After a residence of about two years these 
settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians and Spaniards 
from Trinidad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant 
of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with 
a number of Courlanders, who settled on the North side. These 
were followed by a second Dutch Company in 1654, who, having 
effected a compromise with the Courlanders, established ¢hem- 
selves on the southern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders were 
overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the 
whole island until 1662, when the Dutch Company resigned their 
right to it. In this year Cornelius Lampsons procured Letters Patent 
from Louis XIV creating him Baron of Tobago and proprietor of 
the island under the Crown of France. 

In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was 
renewed by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke’s 
title, but in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the French 
Admiral Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch Admiral Binks 
was defeated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored 
the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his 
title to a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Tobago was declared neutral: the subjects of all 
European Powers were at liberty to form settlements or carry on 
commerce but not to place garrisons on it. At the peace of 1763, 
by the Treaty of Paris Tobago was ceded by France to England 
in perpetuity. 

In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under the Duke of 
Bouillé after a most gallant defence by the colonists. In 1783 it 
was surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 15th April, 
1793, it was captured by a British Force under Admiral Lefrey 
and General Cuyler, It was once more restored to the French by 
the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and again re-conquered in 1803 by 
Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 
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Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of 
Assembly, its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its 
numerous Law Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly 
was abolished and a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. 
The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when most 
of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar 
in Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this 
time resulted in a very depressed state of trade. Tobago finally 
became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the request of the Legislative 
Council following the disastrous Belmanna riots at Roxborough 
which cost the Colony a great deal of money. The Government 
was then administered by a resident Administrator, subordinate to 
the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands at Grenada, and 
a Legislative Council was established by an Order in Council on 
the 7th February, 1877, to consist of not less than three persons 
designated by Her Majesty. 

The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the Metayer 
system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as 
a separate colonial unit and ‘by an Order in Council of 
7th November, 1888, Tobago was amalgamated with Trinidad, 
the name of the new Colony being Trinidad and Tobago. The latter 
island was administered by a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of the United Colony, who was ex officio a member of the 
Legislative Council. One unofficial member of Council represented 
Tobago. The Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of 
five members, two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. 
The revenue, expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, 
but there was freedom of commercial intercourse between them and 
the laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the 
laws of both, 

By an Order in Council of the 20th October, 1898, the Order 
in Council of November, 1888, was almost entirely revoked, and it 
was provided that the Island of Tobago should become a Ward of 
the United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; that the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged with those of the 
United Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad should 
be cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of 
Trinidad should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to 
Operate so far as they conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that 
all future Ordinances of the Legislature of the Colony should extend 
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to Tobago with the proviso that the Legislature should be able to 
enact special and local Ordinances and Regulations applicable to 
Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. This Order 
in Council was brought into effect on the Ist January, 1899, by a 
Proclamation of the Governor. The post of Commissioner then 
ceased to exist, and the post of Warden was created. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council, 1950, an amending Order 
of 1951 which revoked the Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1924, and amending Orders of 1928, 
1941, 1942 and 1945, 

The 1924 Constitution provided for twelve official, six nominated 
unofficial and seven elected members. Three of the officials, the 
Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General and the Treasurer, were 
ex officio members. The remaining official members were nominated 
by the Governor. 

The 1941 Order in Council made the Constitution more liberal 
by equalizing the numbers of elected members and other members. 
This was done by cutting out the nine nominated official members 
and increasing the elected members to nine. When the post of 
Financial Secretary was introduced, that officer replaced the 
Treasurer on the Legislative Council. 

The Executive Council, the composition of which was con- 
trolled by Royal Instructions passed in 1924 and 1941, had the 
same ex officio members as the Legislative Council, as well as one 
nominated and four elected members. 

In 1945 an amending Order in Council was introduced, bringing 
into effect a new franchise. This step arose out of a recommenda- 
tion of the West Indian Royal Commission which suggested the 
introduction of adult franchise in the West Indian Colonies. A 
Trinidad and Tobago Franchise Committee was appointed in 1% 
and reported in 1943. By a majority vote they recommended adult 
suffrage and reduced the qualifications of a legislator. The 195 
Order in Council prescribed the following qualifications for election 
as a member of the Legislative Council: British nationality, adult- 
hood, residence in the Colony for at least two years or domicile 
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in the Colony, qualification as a voter, literacy and property 
qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, or producing an income 
of $480 per annum or income qualification of $960 per annum. 
Government officials, ministers of religion, returning officers, 
bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servitude or 
imprisonment for over one year, or persons of unsound mind were 
disqualified. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must 
have the same residential qualification as above and must also have 
resided in their electoral district for at least six months. Dis 
qualified were bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal 
servitude or imprisonment for a period of over one year and persons 
of unsound mind. 

In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council that a Committee be appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. A Com- 
mittee was appointed in February, 1947, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Lennox O’ Reilly, K.c. with 19 other members ‘“‘to consider the 
reform of the Constitution and to submit proposals to be forwarded 
to His Majesty’s Government for a new Constitution having regard 
to the fact that (a) within recent years certain Colonies have been 
granted constitutions which placed them ahead of Trinidad, and 
(5) it is necessary that, in keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago should be more fully associated in 
the management of their own affairs’’. The Committee reported 
on the 16th March, 1948 to the Legislative Council. The report 
was considered on the 30th April and the 3rd May, 1948, and was 
adopted with changes on the latter day. The report with four 
minority reports attached and accompanied by several memoranda 
both for and against was then sent to the Secretary of State by the 
Governor. While the report was being considered by the Secretary 
of State some of the members of the Legislative Council went to 
England to consult with him and finally the Governor was invited 
in September, 1948 for consultation. In January, 1949, the 
Secretary of State’s outline of the new constitution was received by 
the Governor and it was immediately made public. 

The present Constitution (1950) is very close to the Majority 
Report of the Constitution Committee as amended by the 
Legislative Council. It provides the following :— 

A Legislative Council composed of three ex officio members, 
five nominated members and eighteen elected members presided 
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over by a Speaker with neither an original nor a casting vote 
appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. 

An Executive Council comprising three ex officio members, 
one nominated member and five elected members elected by 
the Legislative Council. The Executive Council is the chief 
instrument of policy. 

A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the Execu- 
tive Council are associated with the administrative work of 
Government Departments. 

Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the consent 
of the Executive Council, but in the event of their refusing to 
give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State. 

A Public Service Commission. 

The qualifications for election as a member of the Legislative 
Council and for voters remain the same as under the 1945 Order in 
Council. There is at present one woman (nominated) member on 
the Legislative Council. 

The eighteen elected members of the Legislative Council 
represent Port-of-Spain North, Port-of-Spain South, Port-of-Spain 
East, Laventille, St. George East, St. George West, St. Joseph, 
Tunapuna, Eastern Counties, Ortoire-Mayaro, San Fernando, 
Naparima, Pointe-a-Pierre, Caroni North, Caroni South, St. Patrick 
East, St. Patrick West and Tobago. 

The names of members of the Executive and Legislative Councils 
are given in an appendix to this chapter. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

There are three municipalities in the Colony, one in the City of 
Port-of-Spain and the others in the boroughs of San Fernando and 
Arima. They have been established since the last century and have 
had long experience in local government. They consist of coun- 
cillors elected by qualified burgesses and of aldermen elected by 
councillors, and are presided over by Mayors. Elections are held 
every year for one-third of the councillors and the mayors hold 
office for only one year unless re-elected. Revenue is obtained 
mainly from rates and taxes, and responsibilities cover water 
supply, public health (including inspection and control of streets); 
building areas and buildings, infectious diseases, the provision of 
scavenging services, maintenance, repair and lighting of streets. 
provision and maintenance of markets and abattoirs, cemeteries, 
public parks and playgrounds, 
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A number of amendments to the statutory provisions relating 
to the Municipality of Port-of-Spain were considered during 1952 
‘and draft legislation was prepared dealing inter alia with the 
following matters:—the relations of the Corporation to their 
officers; the conditions under which the Town Clerk and other 
chief officials are appointed and dismissed; the creation of a new 
office of City Treasurer; the fixing of an establishment for each | 
Department and the making of appointments on the advice of a 
local service commission; the duties of a chief officer; the prepara- 
tion of the Burgess List; Standing Orders, rules and financial 
regulations; the widening of the definition of rateable unit; iE 
provisions relating to the recovery of rates; the preparation and 
‘submission of estimates to the Governor in Council; the revision 
of the audit code; statutory provisions with respect to contracts; | 
the manner and conditions of executing works financed by loans to 
be provided by the Governor in Council; the sale of land for the 
best price or in accordance with an approved scheme; and enlarging 
the water rate basis and miscellaneous provisions applying to 
waterworks and sewerage. Similar legislation is contemplated with 
-Tespect to the two other municipalities. It is also proposed to ' 
introduce legislation in 1953 for the purpose of defining the financial 
‘relationships between Government and the Municipalities and to 
‘ provide for the making of grants and loans by Government to these 
bodies, | 
County Councils were first set up as advisory bodies in 1946 to 
consider the needs of their respective districts and to make recom- 
mendations thereon. Six were established in Trindad and one in 
Tobago, with membership varying from eight to fourteen members, 
. depending on ‘the mumber of wards in the administrative dis- r 
‘tricts covered. The franchise was based ‘on adult suffrage but 
candidates for election had to have certain -property and income 
- qualifications. 
. In 1952, a new County Councils Ordinance, No. 39 of 1952 (see 
Chapter 8) was enacted which provides for the grant of executive 
| . powers to County Councils set up thereunder and for the discharge 
by these bodies of a wide range of functions. Arrangements were 
accordingly made for the dissolution of existing bodies and the 
holding of fresh elections in 1953. The detailed business of each of fin 
the new Councils will be carried on through three statutory com- = 
: “ mittees : Roads; Health; and Finance and General Purposes. The _ 


- 
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Roads Committee and Health Committee will each consist of six 
elected members and four members, not being members of the 
Council, appointed by the Governor, who have special knowledge 
and experience in regard to the functions of the Committee. The 
Finance and General Purposes Committee will consist of such 
number of members as the County Council may deem necessary. 

To assist the County Councils in the discharge of their duties, 
detailed standing orders were prepared for the regulation of the 
business of the Councils, and were approved by the Governor on 
the 29th October, 1952. In general, the standing orders follow the 
practice adopted by the Legislature, it being considered desirable 
that county councillors should familiarise themselves with parlia- 
mentary procedure at the earliest stage. In addition to matters 
of procedure, the standing orders regulate expenditure, the relation- 
ships of officials and councillors and the many other matters which 

.of necessity must be dealt with in standing orders. 

The total expenditure of the County Councils will be in the region 
of $3} million and the number of persons employed by them will 
be about 2,000. Probably the most extensive service for which 
the Councils will be initially responsible is the maintenance of local 
roads and Crown traces which now aggregate 2,324 miles. The 
Councils will also be responsible for the maintenance of 20 markets, 
61 parks and recreation grounds and 118 burial grounds. 

The population (estimated December, 1951) of the various 
countics in which County Councils will be established are as 
follows: St. George 166,209; St. David-St. Andrew 33,044; 
Nariva-Mayaro 18,679; Caroni 72,049; Victoria 101,959; St. Patrick 
80,709; and Tobago 31,691. 


WARDEN 


The Warden of the County will be the Chief Executive Officer 
of the County and will be responsible for the efficient administration 
of County Council functions pertaining to the County. In 
addition, the Warden will continue to discharge such functions as 
the assessment and collection of taxes on land and buildings; the 
collection of revenue accruing from liquor licences, vehicles other 
than motor vehicles, cinemas and dog licences, the sale of timber, 
land sales and rovalties, market and abattoir fees, and other 
licences and fees over which the Warden has no control, e.g., fire- 
arms, court fines, hospital dues. 
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APPENDIX 


Members of Executive Council 


His EXcELLENCY THE GovERNOR (Major-General Srm Huserr 
E. Rance, G.0.M.G., G.B.E., C.B.) 


...Hon. M. H. Dorman 
..-Hon, C. pg Liste Lyniss 
---Hon. L, N. Buacue-Frasmr (Acting) 


R. A. Josrrn, 0.8.x. (Minister of Education and Social Services) 
A. Gomes (Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce) 
V. Bryan (Minister of Agriculture and Lands) 
AsopHASINGH (Minister of Communications and Works) 
N. N. W. Tance (Minister of Health and Local Government) 


ted Member : 
. L: C. Hannays, Q.c, 


Members of Legislative Council 
Hon. J. L. H. W. Savary, a.c. 


«Hon. C. pe Liste Inniss 
---Hon. L. N. Bracne-Frasrr (Acting) 


on. L. C. Hannays, Q.c. 
. (Miss) AupREY JEFFERS, M.B.E. 
. H. E. Rosryson 

lon. H. A. BENNETT, M.B.E. 

. A. STOREY, D.F.c. 


oN. AJODHASINGH (representing St. Patrick East) 
on. V. Bryan (representing Eastern Counties) 
oN. U. B. Butter (representing St. Patrick West) 
E. L. Duvat (representing St. George West) 
. A. Gomes (representing Port-of-Spain North) 
w. A. E. James (representing Port-of-Spain East) 
i. A. P. T. James (representing Tobago) 
y. R. A. Josxpu, 0.B.E. (representing San Fernando) 
¢. R. Kumar (representing Caroni North) 
B. 8. Maras (representing Tunapuna) 
Manaras (representing St. Joseph) 
C. Manaras (representing Ortoire-Mayaro) 
McLean (representing Pointe-a-Pierre) 
. G. Netto (representing St. George East) 
R. Quevepo (representing bebe! ate) ; 
. A. S. Sivanan (representing Naparima} 
¢. M. G. SmNANAN (representing Caroni South) 
Ns. N. W. Tana (representing Port-of-Spain South) 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures used in the Colony are the English 
weights and measures. The secondary standards, which are patterns 
of the Colonial standards, are compared with the Colonial standards 
by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of Customs and Excise and 
the Director of Surveys, during the month of April once every three 
years and the Colonial standards are verified with the standards at 
the department of the Board of Trade once in every ten years. 


Chapter 5: Reading List 
GENERAL: 

A Pocket guide to the West Indies by Sir Algernon Aspinall (revised 
edition). London, 1939. 

The new West Indian annual survey and trade directory, 1950 (ed. by 
J. McNish). London, 1951. 

The Year Book of the West Indies and countries of the Caribbean, 1951 
(24th edition). London, 1952. 

Little Folks Trinidad : A short descriptive, historical and geographical 
account of the island by J. A. de Suze (revised edition), Trinidad, 
1951. 

Colony of Trinidad and Tobago census album (compiled by N. P. Bowen 
and B. G. Montserin). Trinidad, 1948. 

The Government of Trinidad and Tobago: Law of the constitution 
by C. Reis (3rd edition re-written commemorating 150 years of 
British rule 1797-1947). Trinidad, 1947. 

Trinidad—Who, what, why (ed. by L. 8. Smith). Trinidad, 1950. 


Trinidad and Tobago, B.W.I. (Issued by the 
A visitor's directory of Trinidad addresses | Trinidad and 
Hotels and guest houses in Trinidad and Tobago { Tobago Tourist 
Board, 1951 
The island of Tobago (revised edition) by C. E. R. Alford, London. 
circa 1950. 
HIsToRIcaL: 


Borde, P. G. L. Histoire de l’ile de la Trinidad sous le gouvernment 
espagnol (1496-1797), 2 vols. Paris, 1876 and 1882. 

Hollis, Sir Claude. Brief history of Trinidad under the Spanish Crown. 
Trinidad, 1941. 

Fraser, L. M. History of Trinidad (1781-1839), 2 vols. Trinidad, 1896. 

de Verteuil, L. A., Trinidad: Its Geography, natural resources. 
administration, present conditions and future prospects (2nd 
edition). London, 1884. 

Brierley, J. N. Trinidad, then and now: A series of sketches in 
connection with the progress and prosperity of Trinidad and the 
author’s personal reminiscences of life in the island from 1874 to 
1912. Trinidad, 1912. 

Pitts, H.C. 100 years together: A brief history of Trinidad from 1797 
to 1897. Trinidad, 1948. 

Reis, C. A history of the constitution or government of Trinidad from 
the earliest times to the present day (2nd edition). Trinidad, 1929. 


| 


| HisToRIcAL : 


| Indian centenary review: 100 years of progress, 1845-1945 (edited 
by M. J. Kirpalani, M. G. Sinanan, 8. M. Rameshwar, L.S. Seukeran). 
Trinidad, 1945. 
, C. R. The complete history of the island of Tobago in tho 
West Indies. Trinidad, circa 1948. 


| For an authoritative and detailed history of British colonisation in the 

. Caribbean until 1870 see the Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vols. 1 

_ and 2 with bibliographies (Cambridge 1929 and 1940). This can be 
supplemented by A. P. Newton’s The European Nations in the West Indies, 
1493-1688, E. Williams’s Capitalism and Slavery (U.S.A. 1949) and 
E. Daniel’s West Indian Histories, Books II and III (London n.d.). 


Recent surveys and sociological studies of the area include : 
Macmillan, W. M. Warning from the West Indies. London, 1936. 
Calder-Marshall, A. Glory dead. London, 1938. 
Simey, T. 8. Welfare and planning in the West Indies. Oxford, 1936. 
Blanshard, P. Empire and democracy in the West Indies : A contem- 
porary American survey. New York, 1947. 
Herskovits, M. Trinidad Village. New York, 1947. 
Whitson, A. and Horsfall, L. Britain and the West Indies. London, 
1948. 
| Wiseman, H. V. A short history of the British West Indies. London, 
1950. 
Burn, W. L._ The British West Indies. London, 1951. 
Craig, H. The Legislative Council of Trinidad and Tobago, Oxford, 
1952. 


| DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL : 
| 
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Beard, J. 5. The natural vegetation of Trinidad. Oxford, 1946. 
Williams, R. O. and Cheeseman, E. E. The flora of Trinidad and 
j Tobago. Vol. I, Parts 1-8. Vol. II, Parts 1-3 (unfinished), 
| Trinidad, 1928-51. 
; Williams, R. O.—Useful and ornamental plants of Trinidad and Tobago 
t (revised). Trinidad, 1951. 
Flowering trees of the Caribbean (illustrated in colour) produced by 
Alcoa Steamship, Inc., New York, 1952. 
Kaye, W. J. and others. The fauna of Trinidad, Parts 1-5. (Agri- 
cultural Society Paper 558). Trinidad, 1914. 
Smooker, G. D., and Belcher, Sir Charles. The birds of the Colony of 
Trinidad and Tobago. ‘“‘ Ibis”, 1934~7. 
Devas, Fr. R. Visitors book of birds, Trinidad and Tobago. Trinidad, 
1950. 
Vincent, H. The sea fish of Trinidad. Trinidad, 1910. 
Guppy, P. L. Fishes of Trinidad and Tobago (manuscript at I.C.T.A. 
library). 
Baker, R. E. D. and Date, W. T. The fungi of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Trinidad, 1951. 
Kingsley, C. At last : A Christmas in the West Indies. London, 1871. 
Trollope, A. The West Indies and the Spanish Main. London, 1867. 
Froude, J. A. The English in the West Indies. London, 1888. 
Aspinall, Sir Algernon. A wayfarer in the West Indies. London, 1928. 
Sanderson, I. Caribbean treasure. New York, 1939. 
Pope-Hennessy, J. West Indian Summer : A retrospect. London, 1943. 
Espinet, C. and Pitts, H. Land of the calypso. Trinidad, 1944. 
Brown, L. Birds and I. London, 1947. 
Luke, Sir Harry. Caribbean circuit. London, 1950. 
Leigh-Fermor, P. Travellers’ tree. London, 1951. 
Bowman, H. & J. Crusoe’s island (Tobago) in the Caribbean. 
New York, 1939. 
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NoveELs : 
Mendes, A. Pitch Lake: A story from Trinidad. London, 1934. 
Mendes, A. Black fauns. London, 1935. 
James, C. L.R. Minty Alley. London, 1936. 
Naipaul, S. Gurudeva and other Indian tales. Trinidad, 1946. 
Mittleholzer, E. A morning at the Office, London, 1950. 
Selvon, S.A brighter sun. London, 1952. 


LIST OF IMPORTANT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(obtainable from Her Majesty's Stationery Office) 


Report (Wood) on a visit to the West Indies and British Guiana, December. 
1921)—February, 1922. Cmd. 1679, 1922. 

Report of the Closer Union Commission (Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago). Cmd. 4383, 1933. 

Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of secondary and 
primary education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands and Windward 
Islands, 1931-2.: Col. No. 79, 1933. 

Report (Forster) Commission on Trinidad and Tobago disturbances, 1936. 
Cmd. 5641, 1938. 

Economic survey of the Colonial Empire, 1937. Col. No. 179, 1940. 

Report (Orde Browne) on labour conditions in the West Indies. Cmd. 6070, 
1939. 

West Indian Royal Commission (Moyne) 1938-9. Recommendations. 
Cmd. 6174, 1940. 

Statement of policy on Colonial Development and Welfare—February, 1940. 
Cmd. 6175, 1940. 

Agreement relating to bases leased to U.S.A. T.S. No. 2, 1941. 

Agriculture in the West Indies. Col. No. 182, 1942. 

Report (Stockdale) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies 1940-2. 
Col. No. 184, 1943. 

Report (Stockdale) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1943-4. 
Col. No. 189, 1945. 

West Indian Royal Commission Report (Moyne). Cmd. 6607, 1945. 

West India Royal Commission Report (Engledow) on Agriculture, Fisheries. 
Forestry and Veterinary matters. Cmd. 6608, 1945. 

Report (Irvine) of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies. Cmd. 6654, 1945. 

West India Royal Commission (Moyne) 1938-9. Statement of action taken 
on recommendations. Cmd. 6656, 1945. 

Report (Platt) on nutrition in the British West Indies. Col. No. 195, 1946. 

Report (Macpherson) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 
1945-6. Col. No. 212, 1947. 

Report (Dalley) on_ trade union organisation and industrial relations in 
Trinidad. Col. No. 215, 1947. 

Closer association of the British West Indian Colonies. Cmd. 7120, 1947. 

Conference (Montego Bay) on the closer association of the British West 
Indian Colonies, September, 1947. 

Part I, Report. Cmd. 7291, 1948. 
Part II, Proceedings. Col. No. 218, 1948. 
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Report (Evans) of the British Guiana and British Honduras Settlement 
Commission 7533, 1948. 

Report on West Indian Shipping Services (Commonwealth Shipping 
Committee) N.P.P. 1948. 

Report (Holmes) of the Commission on the unification of the public services 
in the British Caribbean area, 1948-9. Col. No. 254, 1950. 

Report (Rance) of the British Caribbean Standing Closer Association 
Committee, 1948-9. Col. No. 255, 1950. 

Report (Rance) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1949-50. 
Col. No. 264, 1950. 

Report (McLagan) of the Commission on the establishment of a customs 
union in the British Caribbean area. Col. No. 260, 1951. 

Exchange of notes. -modifying the leased bases agreement of 
27th March, 1941. T.S. No. 65, 1950. 

Trinidad and Tobago (Constitution) (Amendment) Order in Council, 1951. 
S.I. 1951 No. 1944. 

Report (Acworth) on buildings of architectural or historic interest in the 
British West Indies. Col. Research Studies, No. 2, 1951. 

The Colonial territories (1950-1). Cmd, 8243, 1951. 

Report (Seel) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1950. Col. 
No. 269, 1951. 

Report (Seel) on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1951. Col. 
No. 282, 1952. 

Colonial Office List, 1952. 

The Colonial territories (1951-2). Cmd. 8553, 1952. 








TRINIDAD GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Printed by the Government Printer, Trinidad, and obtainable through the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1.) 


Report (Wakefield) of the Agricultural Policy Committee of Trinidad and 
Tobago, PartsI and II. 1943. 

Report (Benham) of the Committee appointed to enquire into the sugar 
industry of Trinidad. C.P. No. 1, 1944. 

Report (O'Reilly) of the Franchise Committee of Trinidad and Tobago. 
C.P. No. 35, 1944. 

Land Allocation Policy of Trinidad and Tobago, C.P. No. 56, 1944. 

Report (Russell) of the Medical and Health Policy Committee. C.P. No. 65, 
1944, 

Educational policy and development programme. C.P. No. 27, 1946. 

Report of the Legislative Council Elections, 1946. 

Report of the County Council Elections, 1946. 

Report of Cost of Living Committee. C.P. No. 20, 1947. 

Report (O'Reilly) of Constitutional Reform Committee, 1948. 

Report (Soulbury) of the Commission appointed to enquire into the working 
of the sugar industry in Trinidad, 1949. 

The New Constitution, 1949. 

Report of the Economics Committee, 1947-9. M. 15/49. 

Report of the Rice Committee of Trinidad and Tobago. C.P. No. 2, 1950. 

Report (des Forges and Imrie) on local Government (Financial relationships), 
1949. M. 6/50. 
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Revised conditions of service of the civil service of Trinidad and Tobago. 
M. 7/50. 
Report (Spurling) of the Local Government Committee, 1947-50. M. 10 50. 


Trinidad and Tobago Five-Year Economic Programme. Vol. I. Parts 1-5. 
Vol. Il, Appendices 1—8. M. 11-50. 
Report of the Training Committee. M. 12/50. 


Published tn 1951: 

Five-Year Economic Programme ; Supplements Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Memorandum on major capital works of Government ; showing progrese of 
work in the course of execution and work proposed for 1951. M. 151. 


Social Welfare Report, 1949. A. 13,51. 
A brief historical survey of the B.W.I. at Bisley, 1902—50. 


Civil Service List revised to 31st December, 1950 and including Senior 
appointments to 3ist March, 1951. 


Interim Report of the Local Food Production Committee. C.P. No. 46 51. 


Address by H.E. the Governor at the opening of the 1951-2 session of the 
Legislative Council. C.P. No. 35/51. 


Government policy on road transport. C.P. No. 42/51. 





Memorandum on major capital works of Government, showing progress of 
work in the course of execution and work proposed for 1952. 
Maps of general interest on sale to the public at the Lands and Surveys 
Department, Port-of-Spain are as follows :— 
1: 150.000 Topographical map of Trinidad. 
1: 50,000 Topographical map of Trinidad and Tobago in 8 sheets. 
1: 250,000 Road map of Trinidad. 
Sketch map of Port-of-Spain 
Tourist map of Tobago. 


Published in 1952: 
Five-Year Economic Programme; Supplements Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 


Civil Service List, 1952. 

Civil Service Regulations and Instructions. 

Memorandum on major capital works, showing proposed programme for 1953. 

Government Housing Loans Board for 1950—Report of 

Planning and Housing Commission for 1950—Report of 

Agricultural Credit Bank for 1951—Report of 

Cocoa Board for 1951—Report of 

Address by H.E. the Governor at the opening of the 1952-53 session of the 
Legislative Council. C.P. 34/52. 

Report of the Tuberculosis Association. C.P. No. 19/52. 

Interim Report of Coastal Steamers. C.P. No. 24/52. 

Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the affairs, administration, 
management and conduct of the Port-of-Spain Corporation. 


Additional information can also be obtained in the local Blue Books 
of the Colony (up to 1938), Hansards (debates in the Legislative Council 
of Trinidad and Tobago), annual estimates of revenue and expenditure. 
reports of the various government departments, and in the West Indian 
Census, 1946. Parts A, B and G, published by the Centra] Bureau 
Statistics, Jamaica, 
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CARIBBEAN COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS 


The Caribbean Commission is a consultative and advisory body 
established in October, 1946 (out of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission of 1942) by the governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the French Republic. 
The Central Secretariat of the Commission is at Kent House, Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, and its publications include a monthly information bulletin, the 
Caribbean Economic Review (half-yearly), a year book of Caribbean research, 
a Current Caribbean bibliography, a fisheries series, a crop enquiry series, 
external trade bulletins, and general and miscellaneous publications in a 
variety of subjects including industrial development, the tourist trade and 
population movements of the Caribbean area. 


DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE ORGANISATION PUBLICATIONS 
The Development and Welfare Organisation for the British West Indies, 
Hastings House, St. Michael 18, Barbados, also publishes a series of 
bulletins dealing with a great variety of subjects including primary and 
secondary industries, social welfare, housing and education in the West Indies 
and animal husbandry and fisheries in Trinidad and Tobago. 


EXxTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE 
West Inpres PUBLICATIONS 


This department which is represented by a resident tutor in Trinidad 
publishes the Caribbean Quarterly and a series of pamphlets on West Indian 
subjects under the title Caribbean Affairs. The series includes one on 
West Indian agriculture and another on the social structure of the British 
Caribbean (Parts 1-3). 
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APPEN 
vE-YEaR Eco 
Details of Estimated Expenditure to 3ist December 








ToraL EXPENDITURE TO $list Dec., 1951 





. WATER 
(a) San Fernando ...| 


@ Qalsayn Scheme 


% Frat distribu: 500, 
tion Lee apd (token 
lies 





village suy 
(e) Carmen Fiad 


(g) Docksite Wells 
(A) Queen’s Park 


Savannah Well 
(i) Piarco Centeno 





water supply 


(k) Penal Wells 
(D Maracas V: 


* cy Sehoo! Buln, 
(a) School 
D. & W. Scheme 
No 'D.1393 
(0) School Buildi 


203,913 
(Supplementary, 


(a) nt Sta apes 
CD. ion, 
W. Scheme 
D Tea 
@) 1 Land Settle- 
ents, C.D. & 


Scheme D.1849 


123,497 





*$115,527 not a revised estimate, but introduced to balance statement. 
1$284,460 from Revenue. $1,235,448 from Loans Ordinance No. 46 of 1945 and 3 of 1948. 
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427,283} 


75) 





944,912) 














2,690,283 
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Details of Estimated Expenditure to ist Dece 
ToraL EXPENDITURE 70 Sist D 


Original | Revised 

Estimated | Estimated 

Cost Cost ones] eels 
ast 


Castle Bridge 


(e) Eastern Main 
Road—South 


to 9 
Se Yoseph Road 45,000 —1951 = 82,660 a 


Lr Eastern Mail 
Children’ ‘8 


nf 70,000] 182,460] 9 — 73,48 = 


to Mallick River 185,000 185,000 _- _ = 4 
(A) Eastern Main 1 
Road—Mallick 
River along 2nd . 
‘Street to San Juan} 120,000 120,000 - =_ = 
Main 


toMorvant ...._—_-170,000 
(j) Mamoral Road 19,500 
5. HARBOUR 


1MPROVEMENTS 
(a) Tobago Harbour 145,27: 


(6) San Fernando 
Harbour oe 300,000) 

(c) Docksite «| 1,597,958} 
6. DRAINAGE AND 


TRRIGATION 
(a) Rice production 600,000) 


6) Di Martin 
be) Valley wey $50,000), 


(c) Maraval River... 300,000 
1952 
(i) Lands North of 
Caroni River ...| 152,000| 218,000 





canteret «| ele 


*$78,805 
$78,806 expended under Losus Ordinanes MG. SSIGSEia 
Bienceds "Google , 
fe 
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EsTIMATED EXPENDITURE, 1953 i 
Percentage! 4 
complete ‘ 
a REMARKS } 
30th Sept., 
1952 
$ 
\F 
| 
100} 
100 
| 
oa - -_ Revised estimates not | 
available } 
rf a = Revised estimates not € 
available e 
oa =} 100) 
206,193) x J 
) 
[Token provision 
, 
-~ 
~ 
$30,000 provided for 4 
land acquisition 
; 
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APPEN 


Five-Yzar Eco 
Details of Estimated Expenditure to 31st December, 





Original Revised 
petimaten Estimated Expendi- 
t 


Schemes Surplus | No. 11 of 
Balances 1951 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE TO 31st Dec, 1951 


Loans 
Cost C.D. & W,| ture from | Ordinance} TotaL 








$ 
Brought forward ... _ 


7. PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Port-of-Spain 
) Treasury Street 450, 450,000} = — - 


oy ‘Additions to 
Works and 
) 182,51 
30,81 


120,000}) 137,500] = — _ 








eS a 200, 200,000) = = — 
San Fernando 
(d) New Warden's 
Office and 
Post Office = 175, 175,001 _ = _ 
Chaguanas 
(e) New Court house} 60,00 60, _ - _ 





8, POLICE STATIONS 
(a) Marine Branch, 







































Port-of-Spain 117, 
(b) Guapo 25, 
(c) Cumuto 19, 
(d) Biche el 21 
(e) Charlotteville, " 

Tobago aed 19, 
9. Hovsina 

(a) Slum clearance | 1,000, 1,000, 
® Rural Housing 220, 220,000 
(e) Quarters for 


Public Officers 500,000 





10. MEDICAL SERVICES| 
Hospitals 
(a) Colenial 


equipment: 
(0) Mental Hospital 
(e) Sangre Grande” 
Hospital... 
(a) Tobago Hospit 
Health Ce 
(e) Success Village 
(Laventille) 
(J) Diego Martin 
(9) Marabella 


$3,220,621 from Loans Ordinance No. 46 of 1945 and 3 of 1948. 





$ $ i $ $ s 
25,962,495) 616,31 697,797] 239,6: 3,165,319 
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ttn, 








976,991 


246, 





944,912) 3,541,237) 5,800,774! 
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Review of the Year 


TuE visit to Trinidad and Tobago in February, 1955, by Her Royal 
Highness, the Princess Margaret, in the course of her tour of the 
Bntish West Indies was a most outstanding success. What was most 
temarkable about the visit was the tremendous happiness which it 
brought to everyone. The demonstration of loyalty and affection by 
people in all walks of life everywhere the Princess went was most 
touching in its sincerity and spontaneity. Her Royal Highness was 
most appreciative of this and in a farewell message she said: 

“‘As I leave your shores I send my warmest thanks to 
you and the people of Trinidad and Tobago for a wonderful 
visit. My only sadness was to have to leave your friendly and 
hospitable islands after so short a stay. 

“‘To you all I send my best wishes and my heartfelt 
thanks for a visit I shall never forget.’’ 

The Governor, Sir Hubert Rance, G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.B., Was 
profuse in his thanks to the people of Trinidad and Tobago for the 
noble and hearty manner in which they had all played their part in 
making the royal visit the outstanding success that it was. The 


Governor broadcast a special message to the people in which he 
said: 


““On the conclusion of the visit of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Margaret to this Colony, I wish to congratulate 
the people of Trinidad and Tobago upon the sincere and 
warm-hearted welcome which they extended to Her Royal 
Highness throughout the memorable days which she spent in 
our midst. As Governor I was a proud and a very happy man. 

‘In spite of the boundless evidence of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm which was displayed on all sides throughout the 
visit, there was no occasion on which the proceedings were 
marred by any incidence of over-exuberance or lack of re- 
straint, a striking tribute to the courtesy, consideration, and 
hospitality of the people of these Islands. 


“The gracious message of farewell which Her Royal 
Highness sent on her departure showed that she carries away 
with her happy memories of her visit, a visit which will ever 
occupy a place of honour in the annals of Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

“Tam quite sure that all who saw her will as long as 
they live retain affectionate memories of her royal charm, 
beauty and dignity, and I know that every inhabitant of this 
Colony joins me in wishing Her Royal Highness an enjoyable 
and triumphant tour through the Caribbean, a happy return 
to England, and another visit to these shores in the not too 
distant future.’’ 
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Trinidad was the first official point of call in the royal tour and | 
great welcome was given the Princess when she arrived at Piaro 
Airport on Ist February by ‘‘Canopus’’, an aircraft of the Britis! 
Overseas Airways Corporation. Her visit lasted from Ist to 5t! 
February, when Her Royal Highness sailed in the Royal yach 
Britannia for Grenada. 


Princess Margaret visited the three municipalities of Port-of. 


Spain, San Fernando, and Arima, and the Island Ward of Tobago. 
On her journey to San Fernando on 4th February, Her Royal High- 
ness formally opened the new highway linking the Churchill 
Roosevelt Highway with the Southern Main Road and named it 
“the Princess Margaret Highway’’. On her return to Port-of-Spain 
on the same day the Princess planted a tree in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens to commemorate her visit. The programme for the visit to 
Trinidad included, among other things, a reception for over 1,500 
guests at Government House, state drives through Port-of-Spain 
and San Fernando; rallies of school children at Port-of-Spain, San 
Fernando and Arima; the official opening and naming of ‘‘the San 
Fernando Colonia] Hospital’ by the Princess; a reception for the 
press at Government House; and a state banquet also held at 
Government House. In the island of Tobago, the programme in- 
cluded unveiling a plaque in the new pavilion at Shaw Park; unveil- 
ing and naming a stone to be used as the foundation stone of the 
Bishop’s High School; a rally of school children at Shaw Park and 
a garden party at Government House. 


Princess Margaret’s visit received world-wide publicity on a very 
large scale. There were about fifty overseas journalists and photo- 
graphers who came especially to cover the tour. These included eight 
Latin-American editors who had been invited as guests of the 
Government. The enthusiastic crowds, the lavish and extensive 
decorations, the spectacular scenes of Carnival revelry and calypso- 
singing especially arranged for the Princess, all provided very good 
material for publicity. Her Royal Highness on her part, radiated 
grace and charm as she went through her full programme of seeing 
the people and the country and receiving the large number of 
persons presented to her 

A record of the tour was made by the Trinidad and Tobago Film 
Unit in a colour film of forty-five minutes duration. 


The Press and Radio deserve special mention for the conspicuous 
part which they played in the success of the Royal visit. Months 
before her arrival the Press carried photographs and feature articles 
concerning Her Royal Highness, which were mainly supplied by the 
Government Information Office, while the actual visit was elabor- 
ately covered by all sections of the Press and Radio. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
Sir Hubert Rance, G.c.M.G., G.B.E., ©.B., left the Colony on 
st April accompanied by Lady Rance on pre-retirement leave. He 
‘as succeeded by His Excellency, Sir Edward Beetham, k.c.M.G., 
-V.0., O.B.E., who arrived in the Colony, accompanied by Lady 
eetham, on 23rd June and assumed the office of Governor and 
ommander-in-Chief. 


POLITICAL 

onstitutional Reform 

In January a Committee was appointed to study Constitutional 
form for the Colony under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
shford Sinanan, Deputy Speaker of the Legislative Council. There 
ere thirty-five members of the Committee including the twenty-six 
‘embers of the Legislature and nine others drawn from the County 
ouncils, municipalities, trade unions, the Chamber of Commerce, 
c. The Committee set about its task most diligently and by the 
id of the year the report of the Committee was receiving the con- 
deration of both the Trinidad and Tobago Government and Her 
[ajesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. As a result the 
egislative Council passed a motion in April urging the postpone- 
rent of the General Election due to be held during the year, in view 
f impending changes in the Constitution. By 6th September it was 
anounced officially that the life of the Legislative Council would 
e extended until 26th May, 1956, in view of the fact that all con- 
smed in Trinidad and Tobago and in London would not have had 
mple time to study the report of the Committee on Constitutional 
eform. On the other hand the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
plained that he was not prepared to recommend to Her Majesty 
ay prolonged deferment of the General Election in Trinidad and 
obago. 


nited Kingdom Parliamentary Delegation 

In July the Colony was privileged to have a visit from seven 
embers of the United Kingdom Parliament, headed by Mr. P. 
ordon Walker, M.P., in the course of a tour of the British West 
dies. The visitors were received by the Trinidad and Tobago 
ranch of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association and were 
forded facilities for familiarizing themselves with conditions and 
roblems in the territory. 


ederation 

An important conference concerning West Indian Federation was 
ld in Trinidad between 14th and 17th March. The Conference was 
mcerned with matters of inter-territorial migration which arose out 
tthe London Conference of 1953 on the plan for a British Carib- 
van Federation. At the conclusion of the Conference on 17th March, 
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an agreement was signed by the delegates. The Conference was pre- 
sided over by Lord Lloyd, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


Soon after the Conference an order was made amending the 
Immigration (Restriction) (Classes of Undesirable Immigrants) 
Order, 1953, whereby 53 of the 148 prohibited categories of immi- 
grant workers were removed from the list of undesirable immi- 
grants. 


During the year considerable work was done by a number of 
commissions appointed to make detailed recommendations con- 
cerning the organization of the proposed West Indian Federation. 
On 10th March it was announced that the following persons had 
been appointed chairmen of the three commissions to prepare the 
Fiscal, Civil Service and Judicial arrangements; Sir Sydney Caine, 
K.C.M.G., Chairman of the Fiscal Commission; Sir James Robertson, 
K.C.M.G., K.B.E., Chairman of the Civil Service Commission; Sir 
Alan Chalmers Smith, M.c., Chairman of the Judicial Commission. 
It was subsequently announced (on 27th April) that Sir Hilary 
Blood, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., would take the place of Sir James Robert- 
son as Civil Service Commissioner in view of the latter’s appoint- 
ment as Governor-General of Nigeria. 


It was also announced that the three Commissions would work 
in close collaboration with Sir Stephen Luke, K.c.M.c., Commis- 
sioner for preparation of the Federal Organisation. 


Adult Suffrage for Municipal Elections 
Three Bills were passed on 18th November, to enable elections to 


the Councils of the Municipalities of Port-of-Spain, Arima and San 
Fernando to be conducted on the basis of adult suffrage. 


POPULATION 


The total increase in population was 22,972—natural increase 
22,752, and 220 net balance of migration. The birth rate was the 
same as the previous year, 41.9 per 1,000 but the death rate rose 
from 9.8 per 1,000 in 1954 to 10.3 per 1,000. 


PRODUCTION 


Total production of crude petroleum for the year 1955 was 25.0 
million barrels or 5 per cent. more than for 1954. The number of 
oil wells in production was 2,780 out of a total of 4,535 which were 
in existence at the end of the quarter. There was a 6 per cent. 
increase in imports of crude petroleum. Total production of asphalt 
was 4 per cent. less than in 1954. The production of natural gas ' 
was 6 per cent. more than in 1954. Though this shows a continuation 
in the trend which began in 1952, the increase in the last year was 
actually less than that in any of three preceding years. Approval 
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as given to four applications to establish pioneer manufacturing 
rocesses as compared with 13 in the previous year. 

There was an increase in the growers’ prices of nearly all the 
rincipal agricultural products for local consumption. A notable 
xception was milk where the price relative was 97.6, the same as 
954 (1951 = 100). 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
As the five-year economic programme for the period 1951-1955 
ew to an end steps were taken for preparing a further five-year 
ogramme. 
Expenditure on the programme for the first five years, 1951-1955 
as financed as follows : — 
Colonial Development and Welfare Funds ... $ 2,266 M. 


Colony Funds sie ies «9,278 ‘3 
Loan Funds ae ait se BOSS: 5, 
Total Bd .-- $41,699 ,, 


The Principal works on which this money has been spent are : — 


Water sie se aap .» $ 9.5 million 
Education sae wae aus 3.1 ,, 
Agricultural Services including 

rice production schemes das. site 08 4, 
Electricity ree 68 eae sie 16.0 55 
Roads jit sey aa as 2.8 ie 
Harbour Improvements ... se #8 1:0: os 
Drainage and Irrigation ... no sas 25 4, 
Public Buildings sie 6 ,, 
Housing, including housing for public officers 1S Gy 
Medical Services any aah i $9 4 


Jetails of this expenditure are given in Appendices I and II. 


he main objectives of the programme were first, to restore and 
rove the capital equipment of the country so as to provide a firm 
is for future progress; secondly, to promote those types of econ- 
ic activity, whether primary or industrial production, in which the 
itory is best fitted to engage, having regard to the balance of its 
nomy and the advantages of external trade and, thirdly, to raise 
living standards of the inhabitants as rapidly as the level of their 
ductivity would permit. 
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Aa examination of the results of the first five-year economic 
gramme clearly reveals that Goyernment created conditions whi 
would give rise to increased activity in the sphere of private enter- 
prise. There can be little doubt that there has been a resultant im- 
provement in the standard of living as a whole. It is estimated that 
a further five-year programme at present under consideration woyld 
cost approximately $90.5 million. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Balance of Visible Trade (ve-exports included). 
There was an adverse balance of $9 m. as opposed to favourable 
balances of $20 m. and $12 m. in 1953 and 1954 respectively. 


Trade with the British West Indian Territories continued its up- 
ward trend. The favourable balances of $5.8 m. and $8.6 m. in 1953 
and 1954 respectively were further increased to $12.7 m. 


The terms of trade or ratio of the average value indices (base 
year 1951=100) of Imports to Exports of domestic produce for 1955 
was 91. This indicates an adverse movement in the ‘‘terms of 

* trade’’, being a rise on the 1954 figure of 87. 


CURRENCY 


The total value of all currency notes in circulation at 31st Decem- 
ber was $36.6 million, comprising mainly Government notes and 
notes issued by the British Caribbean Currency Board. The value 
of notes in circulation was about 5 per cent. less than at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1954. It should be noted, however, that some currency of the 
other British Caribbean territories also circulates in Trinidad and 
Tobago and the figure does not, therefore, represent the actual cur- 
rency available in the territory. 


Citrus Industry : 

The Report of the Fact-Finding Mission sent by the United King- 
dom Government to investigate the British Caribbean Citrus Indus- 
try was published on 7th April. 

An agreement was concluded on 8th October in London between 
representatives of the British West Indies and the United Kingdom 
Government for stabilising prices in the Citrus Industry in the 
British West Indies until 30th June, 1958. Under the agreement a 
Prices Assistance Fund would be established in British Honduras, 
Dominica, Jamaica and Trinidad by contributions from growers in 
those territories, the Fund being underwritten by their territorial 
governments. 


Minimum average annual prices were guaranteed for oranges and 
grapefruit through the Fund. In the case of oranges 6s. 6d. per box, 
in the first year, 6s. in the second year and 5s. 6d. in the third. 
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*rices ranging between 6s. 6d, and 7s. in the first year would not 
equire payments into or out of the Fund, likewise prices ranging 
“tom 7s. down to 6s. in the second and third years. For grapefruit, 
similar scheme would apply. This was expected to lead to mini- 
yam support prices over the three years of about 4s. 4d., 4s. and 
s. 8d., per box. 
When the prices exceed 7s., a contribution would be made by 
towers in the territories as follows: Two-thirds of the difference 
etween that figure and the actual average’ price for the year. In 
! ye third year when the minimum price would be 5s. 6d. one-third 
£ any fall from 6s. to that figure would be borne by growers. 
Should payment from the Price Assistance Fund become necessary 
-efore it was built up it would be underwritten by the territorial 
. overnments concerned who would be assisted to meet such liabili- 
es by interest from loans to the extent of four-fifths in the cases 
“f British Honduras, Dominica and Jamaica and one-half in the 
ase of Trinidad, from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. 
370,000 was initially set aside by Colonial Development and Wel- 
we for such loans. The scheme, it was pointed out, applied only 
) the estimated production from trees planted up to the end of 1954. 
It was further agreed that an independent inquiry into marketing 
ithe United Kingdom would be undertaken and, in the third year, 
ve state of the British West Indies Citrus Industry would be 
xamined. 
Earlier in the year a British Caribbean Citrus Association com- 
fising interests in Jamaica, British Honduras, Trinidad and Domi- 
ica was registered in Jamaica. 


' ugar Industry : 

’ A delegation was sent by the British West Indies Sugar Producers’ 
sociation to the meeting of Commonwealth Sugar Producers held 
1 London in September. 

As a result of a trade dispute between the Sugar Manufacturers 
‘ederation and the Federation of Unions of Cane Farmers and Sugar 
Vorkers, a Board of Enquiry comprising of Professor D. T. Jack, 
fr. D. B. Thornycroft and Mr. A. J. Espley, was appointed and 
ablished its report in May. 


Wl Industry : 

- An amendment to the Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) Ordinance 
vas passed providing special tax allowance to the oil industry in 
espect of marine drilling for a period of twenty-six years. 

A Board of Enquiry, under the chairmanship of Professor H. S. 
<irkaldy, was appointed in connection with a wage dispute between 
he Oilfield Workers’ Trade Union and the Oilfield Employers’ Asso- 
dation of Trinidad and Tobago. The Report of the Board was 
sablished on 18th June. 
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Production of Colonial Industries under G.A.T.T. : 

At the meeting of the Assembly of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade held at Geneva in March, Trinidad was represented 
by the Honourable Albert Gomes, C.M.G., as observer, with Dr. 
Eric Williams as adviser. The Assembly granted permission to Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom to introduce special 
measures to protect and develop industries in Colonial territories. 


New Coins for British West Indies : 

The first issue of British Caribbean coins amounting to $111,000 
began on 15th November in the British Caribbean territories, 
Jamaica excepted. The coins were in denominations of fifty, twenty- 
five, ten, five, two, one and half-cent pieces. United Kingdom coins 
continue to be local tender until demonetized. Coins of fifteen-cent 
denomination are to be issued at a later date. The banks throughout 
the territories are exchanging old coins for new ones. 


SOCIAL AND GENERAL 
Hurricane ‘Janet’ : 

A disastrous hurricane struck Barbados, Grenada, Carriacou and 
British Honduras on 22nd September. In one of his broadcasts over 
‘‘Radio Trinidad’’ appealing to the public for their assistance, His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Edward Beetham, K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
0.B.E., disclosed that the Finance Committee of the Legislative 
Council had voted $150,000 to assist rehabilitation work in the 
hurricane-stricken islands of Grenada, Barbados and Carriacou. 


The Governor also announced the establishment of a Central Relief 
Fund to which the $150,000 would be contributed, and appealed to 
the various relief organizations to deposit all monies received for the 
purpose, to that fund. 

Building materials, medical supplies, food and personnel were 
quickly despatched from Trinidad for relief work in the stricken 
islands, and every available means was taken to ship clothing and 
other articles collected in Trinidad by the British Red Cross Society 
and other organizations. Several shipments of relief supplies were 
sent by the s.s. West Indian, by the Government Coastal Steamer 
s.s. Tobago. The United British Oilfields of Trinidad despatched a 
barge loaded with a helicopter, bulldozer, dump trucks and other 
heavy equipment. 


Public Housing Loans Legislation : 

A Bill was passed to enable loans to be made by Government to 
members of the public for purposes of housing. A Public Housing 
Loans Board was set up with power to raise money with the approval 
of the Legislature for financing such loans. 


The Legislature on 16th December passed a resolution authorizing 


Agricultural Credit Societies Legislation : | 
the Agricultural Credit Bank to float loans not exceeding $1 million 
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utogether for financing Agricultural Credit Societies. The measure 
was to enable expansion of the activities of such societies to include 
narketing and processing of produce and purchasing of tractors, 
nachinery, &c. 


sovernment-Sponsored Hotel : 


Government announced in April that it had approved the site 
ecommended by Mr. John Houser of Hilton Hotels, Inc., of 
\merica for construction of a 200-bedroom hotel. The site of the 
ormer Government House on Belmont Hill had been selected. 


Inited States Naval Base reduced in status : 


The United States Naval Operating Station at Chaguaramas, an- 
‘ounced that from Ist April, the station would be reduced from an 
ctive to a partial maintenance status, It was explained that reduc- 
ion of the strength of personnel at the station would be gradual. 


.A.F. ‘Operation New World”’ : 


Eight Canberra Jet Bombers of the Jamaica Squadron (No. 139) 
if the Royal Air Force, accompanied by two Hastings aircraft of 
fransport Command R.A.F. visited the Colony from 18th August 
o 25th August and gave a demonstration in flight on 20th August. 
(he visit coincided with the Tercentenary celebrations held in 
famaica and was known as ‘‘Operation New World’. 


committee on Health Insurance : 


A Committee was appointed in September under the chairman- 
“hip of Dr. A. J. Waterman, c.B.£., Deputy Director of Medical 
rvices, to consider proposals by the Advisory Friendly Societies 
Youncil, for a Health Insurance Scheme for the Colony. 


eprosy Survey : 

The services of Dr. Ernest Muir, c.1.£., and Dr. Souza Lima were 
etained for the purpose of conducting a survey and reporting upon 
he control and rehabilitation of lepers in the Colony. Their report 
vas published on 4th August. 


Technical Training Institute opened : 


The San Fernando Technical Institute was formally declared open 
by His Excellency the Governor on the 23rd February, 1955. 
Accommodation was provided for 120 students by day and 900 
apprentices at night. The Institute cost $750,000 of which $400,000 
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was contributed from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 
Contributions were also made by oil companies and other concems 
in the area. 


City Transport Service : 

The Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board decided to dis- 
pose of its transportation services. On 16th August, the City Trans- . 
portation Services were taken over by Messrs. Ahamad Transport © 
Services. 


F.A.O. Talks in Rome : 

The Honourable Victor Bryan, Minister of Agriculture and 
Lands, attended the biennial conference of the Fi and Agricul 
ture Organization of the United Nations as a member of the United , 
Kingdom delegation. Mr. Bryan had been invited by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to serve on the delegation as a representa- . 
tive of British Overseas territories. It was the first occasion on 
which such representation had been directly extended to a Colonial . 
Government representative. The Conference was held in Rome } 
during November. { 


VISITS 
Visitors to the Colony during the year included — 


The Countess of Limerick, Vice-Chairman of the British Red 
Cross Society, and Miss P. Ingle, Assistant Director, | 
British Red Cross Overseas; 


{ 
H.R.H. the Princess Alice and the Earl of Athlone; | 


Sir Geoffrey Clay, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C., Agricultural 
Adviser to the Secretary of State for the Colonies; 


Dr. John E. Glisman, Regional Director of the World Health 
Organization; 


. Max Theiler, Head of Virus Laboratories of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, New York, and Dr. Robert Robinson, 
Director of the Medical and Biological Department of 
the Foundation; 
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Mr. A, V. S. Lochhead, Lecturer in Social Services; 


Mr. A. Phillips, Head of the Jamaica Section, West Indian 
Department, Colonial Office, London; and 


Mr. N. L. Mayle, Head of West Indian Department ‘‘B” of 
the Colonial Office, London. 


! 
q 
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PART 1 


Chapter 1: Poeputation 


The population of Trinidad and Tobago on 30th June, 1955 
vas estimated to be 720,800. The corresponding population for 
Oth June, 1954 was 697,550. The table below gives the distribution 
of the population at two census dates and also the estimated distri- 
wution for mid 1955: 


Census Census Mid-1955 


Town or County Division 4 1931 1946 
26th April, 9th April, 
‘ity of Port-of-Spain —... te .. 70,834 92,793 117,000 
‘own of San Fernando... Gee a. 14,368 28,842 36,700 
3orough of Arima eae aae sae 5,085 8,069 11,200 
Younty of St. George (exclusive of Port-of- 85,904 137,947 179,750 
Spain and Arima) 
Jounties of Mayaro and Nariva... ve 14,846 16,011 20,850 
Jounties of 8t. Andrew and St. David --» 29,004 28,322 36,850 
Jounty of Caroni aes ots) --- 51,193 61,739 80,500 
Jounty of Victoria (exclusive of 69,086 87,383 113,900 
San Fernando) 
Jounty of St. Patrick we ne +» 46,531 69,170 89,850 
_ Ward of Tobago es ed «25,368 27,161 33,550 
Waters of the Colony ose idee see 1,089 533 650 











412,783 557,970 720,800 











At the present time, there are virtually no descendants of the 
original tribes, i.e., the Arawaks and Caribs, who inhabited these 
ands at the time when Columbus discovered America. The present 
population is therefore by and large the descendants of the various 
waves of immigrants some of whom entered the Colony under 
varying terms. In 1783, for example, after attempts by the Spanish 
xecupants to colonize the Island had failed, a Cedula was issued 
offering attractive terms to immigrants, and this drew a large 
oumber of persons mainly from the neighbouring West Indian 
-islands. The slave population also grew with the result that whereas 
in 1783 the population of Trinidad was estimated at under 3,000 and 
that of Tobago at 13,000 (in 1787), by 1805 the population had 
nsen in Trinidad to over 30,000 and in Tobago to over 16,000. 

After the abolition of slavery, the population was increased by 
substantial numbers of Asiatic and Portugese immigrants. It is 
estimated that between the years 1845 and 1917 (the period of 
indentured East Indian immigration) over 150,000 persons entered 
the Colony. By 1911 the population of Trinidad and Tobago 
(Trinidad and Tobago became a United Colony in 1888) was 
333,550 and by 1931, 412,800. 
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Whereas in the 19th century the rapid growth of population 
was due, to immigration, in the 20th century natural increase has 
been the principal factor, The average birth rate for the period | 
1901-1905 was 35.1 per 1,000 of the population and the average | 
death rate 24.0 per 1,000 for the same period. The death rate has 
declined consistently since that period and reached the level of 
9.8 per 1,000 in 1954; on the other hand, the birth rate has shown 
a consistent if unsteady rise and in 1954 was 41.9 per 1,000. For 
the period 1935-1954, however, the net balance of immigration into 
the Colony was almost 29,000 most of these immigrants being from 
the neighbouring islands, In 1955, the number of births occurring in 
the Colony was 30,206 of which 15,476 were males and 14,730 
females. This gives a birth rate of 41.9 per 1,000 of the population. 
This figure may be compared with the same rate of 41.9 per 1,000 
in 1954 and 36.7 per 1,000 in 1951. 

The number of deaths occurring in the Colony during 1955 was 
7,454 of which male deaths were 4,023 and female deaths 3,431. 
The death rate per 1,000 of the population was therefore 10.3; the 
corresponding figures for 1951 and 1954 were 12.0 and 9.8 per 
1,000 respectively. The infant death rate in 1955 was 67.3 per 
1,000 live births. The inprevement in the standard of health of 
the population can best be seen from the fact that in 1911 the 
average expectation of life at birth was 38.97 years for males and 
45.95 years for females whereas in 1952-1954 the average expecta- 
tion of life had risen to 57.59 years for males and 59.87 years for 
females. The considerable improvement in the infant death rate 
is also testimony to the improved ganitation in the country. The 
infant death rate which was 78.6 per 1,000 live births in 1946 
declined to 60.5 per 1,000 in 1954. The table below gives the birth 
and death rate for selected years: 


Rate of 

Birth Rate Death Rate Natural 

Increase 
1901-05 Average 35.1 24.8 10.3 
1911-15 do, 33.5 25.3 8.2 
1921-25 do. 32.9 23.1 9.8 
1946 38.5 13.7 24.8 
1951 a5 rd ore 36.7 12.0 24,7 
1955 41.9 10.3 31.6 


The number of marriages Tecorded during 1955 was 4,662. Of 
these 3,499 were contracted under the Marriage Ordinance, Ch. 29. 
No. 2; 194 under the Muslim Marriage and Divorce Registration 
Ordinance, Ch. 29. No. 4; and 969 under the Hindu Marriage Ordi- 
nance, No. 13 of 1945. The marriage rate per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion was 6.5; the corresponding figures for the years 1951 and 1954 
were 6.5, and 6.7 respectively. 

Arrivals into the Colony during 1955 were 126,045 (56,657 by 
sea and 69,388 by air) and departures were 126,265. (56,559 by 
sea and 69,706 by air). The net balance of emigration for the 
calendar year 1958 was therefore 220. 
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Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 


Organisation 
EMPLOYMENT 


A labour force survey undertaken by the Central Statistical 
fice in November, 1955, showed the distribution according to 
dustry of the Colony’s working population to be as follows: 


Agriculture, ye a and bunting w+ 28.3% 
Services... s- 20.0% 
Manufacturing a an one ve 17.4% 
Commerce se 13.2% 
Construction, electricity, gas, “water and 

Sanitary services ... we — 8.8% 
Transport, storage and communication «6.6% 
Mining and quarrying wo aes, 43% 
No industry (i.e. Never worked) Bee ve = 1.4% 


Full machinery for the regular collection of classified data on 
nployment was established during the year and will be put into 
eration during 1956. The following table extracted from the 
aarterly reports of the Government Statistician gives some indica- 
on of the levet of employment at quarterly intervals in respect 


{ Government and the principal industries and services: 
ErLoyMEnt IN Masor InpustTrizs AND SzRvices—1955 
Average numbers employed quarterly 























Industries and Services lst 2nd 3rd 
Quarter | Quarter } Quarter 
agar Estates and Factories (Manual 
employees only) ois .| 18,656 | 20,396 | 13,269 
il (all employees) ‘see «| 20,434 | 20,305 | 20,220 
salt (all employees) = oo 589 467 457 
sed 251 266 268 
hipping Association (manual 
employees only) oes 427 465 389 
Inited States Bases (all civilian 
employees) ab: s{| 1,087 1,071 892* 
City and Borough Councile aaa 
{anual employees only aed «| 1,877 1,874 1,866+ 
ill other employees ies 264t 2641 264 
Central Government Departments 
*ort Services Department (daily- ei 
employees only) 1,139 1,177 1,167 
Mther Departments (daily - aid 
employees only) 9,309 9,798 9,896 
All other employees 15,917 | 15,922 | 16,258 
Total 69,953 | 71,995 | 68,279 





4th 


Quarter 


1,866 
264+ 
1,115 


9,714 
16,298+ 


85,836 


*Relates to the meer of of July aie, No later figures available. 


{Provisional figures. 
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Unemployment and under-employment : 

Government operates a Labour Bureau service with branches } 
throughout the Colony but registration is voluntary and only a very 
small proportion of the unemployed actually make use of the 
facilities provided. { 

The labour force survey revealed 3.4 per cent. of the total number ! 
of persons with jobs worked 16 hours and less per week, 10.3 per: 
cent. worked between 17 and 32 hours per week, and 86.2 Pres s 
cent. worked 33 hours and over per week. 

A small exploratory Committee comprised of Mr. S. Hochoy | 
(Commissioner of Labour) Mr. Duff Urquhart and Captain J. H. ‘ 
Leal (Harbour Master) was appointed by Government to enquire ; i 
into and report on the desirability of instituting a practical scheme 
which would ensure for all bona fide seamen equal opportunities * 
for employment available in the ports of the Colony. Arising out :. 
of the Committee’s report which was submitted on the 24th January. . 
Government has appointed another Committee to work on the : 
establishment of a seamen’s register which will furnish employers . 
with the names, addresses, qualifications, experience and records 
of seamen domiciled in the Colony who are regarded as suitable 
for employment. ] 
Migrant Labour : : 

Migration into the Colony is restricted by the Immigration (Restric- 
tion) (Classes of Undesirable Immigrants) Order, 1953. The original | 
Order prohibited the entry of persons into the Colony for the purpose , 
of engaging in work in any of some 148 trades and occupations ‘ 
listed in a Schedule to the Order. It also prohibited the entry of : 
persons to engage in work in any capacity not mentioned in the " 
Schedule unless they are skilled and experienced and bona fide 
intend to work in such capacity. The Order was amended in 1955 
by the deletion of 54 occupations from the Schedule. 

There was no organised migration of labour into the Colony 
during the year. 

The Colony participates jointly with the other British West Indian 
Governments in a scheme for the seasonal migration of West Indian 
agricultural workers to the United States of America on short term 
contracts, The participating governments are all represented on a 
Regiona! Labour Board which exercises general supervision over 
the scheme on their behalf. In the United States of America the 
scheme is administered by the British West Indies Central Labour 
Organisation through a staff of liaison officers. Workers are 
recruited locally through the Labour Department and are screened 
by a representative of the employers, fina] selection being subject 
to the workers passing a medical examination. During the year 
100 workers were recruited from the Colony under the scheme, an 
increase of 8 on the previous year. The total number of recruits 
under contract in the United States of America at the end of 1955 
was 133. 
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WAGES AND GONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Hours of work are regulated by voluntary collective bargaining 
“ad, where no effective trade union machinery exists, by individual 
ontracts, except in the cases of shop employees and motor vehicle 
_fivers whose maximum weekly hours are fixed by law at 45 and 
6 respectively. 

In industry generally a normal working day of 8 hours is observed 
ith overtime rates, usually at time and a half, being paid for work 
one beyond 8 hours. The principal exception to this general 

_factice is the private building construction trade in which a 
_ hour day prevails. 

Sundays and Public Holidays are observed as rest days with 
vertime rates paid for work performed on these days usually at 
me and a half for the first 8 hours and double time thereafter. 
a those processes or services which are required to be operated 
tinuously throughout the week, a weekly rest day, not 
ecessarily Sunday, is observed. 

It is the general practice for manual workers in industry to be 
ranted annual vacation leave with pay ranging from seven to 
wenty-one consecutive days, the normal qualifying condition being 
iat during the preceding working year the worker should have 
torked for a specified minimum number of days ranging from 
34 to 290. 

An increasing number of employers are granting pay for public 
olidays, the usual condition for qualifying for pay being that the 
‘orker should have worked on the day preceding and the day 
dllowing the public holiday. 

Paid annual vacation leave is granted to agricultural workers 
ithe sugar industry and to a limited extent in some of the other 
ranches of agriculture. 

Many collective agreements provide for paid sick leave and 
‘here no such agreements exist sick leave is in some cases granted 
t the discretion of the employers. 


. AGRICULTURE: 

Cultivation workers in agriculture are paid mainly on a task and 
iece work basis with wide variations in sizes of tasks and systems 
f payment depending on the nature of the soil and crop, the 
uality of the work to be performed and other considerations. 
‘ven in the sugar industry where the companies operate on a large 
cale and are organised in a Federation there are wide dissimilarities 
a the systems of payment between one estate and another. 

i) Sugar : 

Collective bargaining in the sugar industry has been revived, 
ind so the wages council for this industry has not been functioning 
or some time. It is hoped to abolish the council as soon as the 
nachinery for collective bargaining has proven sufficiently stable. 
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A Board of Inquiry was appointed to enquire into a trade dispute 
between the Sugar Manufacturers’ Federation and the Federation 
of Unions of Sugar Workers and Cane Farmers arising out of a 
claim for improvements in rates of pay and other service conditions. 

In keeping with the recommendations of the Board the wage 
rates as listed hereunder are now being paid: 

Factory OPERATIONS 





Rance or Hovrty Rates 
Occupation 





Northern Estates | Southern Estates 
(cents) (cents) 





404-65 
404-65 
374-66} 





Factory Cleaner 
Evaporator Boiler ... 
Pan Attendant 
Curer ee 











Attendance Bonus : 

One of the northern estates pays in addition to the basic wage 
rates, a bonus of 32.4 cents per day for attendance on 10 or more 
days per fortnight. 


Fretp Orerations (Time Work) 





Rance oF Darty Wace Rates 
Occupation (Per 8-Hovur Day) 





Northern Estates | Southern Estates 





(cents) 

Assistant Overlooker 2.64-3.86 2.32-2.92 
Cane Weigher (Estates’ Canes) 2.64-3.86 2.79-3.52 
Cane Weigher (Barmera: Canes) 3.41-3.86 

Pasture Boy ee 1,26-1.73 1.60-2.22 
Pen man ... ae one fe 2.45-2.61 2.22-2.64 
Tractor driver 2.32-5.24 3.76448 
Groom oo 2.45-3.76 2.50-2.77 
Picking up canes 1.40 1.49-1.85 
Digging paragrass 1.39-1.40 1.62-2.32 








Attendance Bonus : 
Some companies pay in addition to the basic wage rates, a bonus 


of 32.4 cents per day for attendance on 10 or more days per 
fortnight. 


| 
| 
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Fretp Operations (TASK AND PieczE Work) 











NorTHERN Estates SouTHERN Estates 
Occupation 
Range of Range of 
Unit rates Unit rates 
(cents) (cents) 








“ane cutting ... «| task 124 500 sq. ft. 93-49} 
utlassing | task 124 500 sq. ft. 10-33 
lanting ees w| task 124-163 500 aq. ft 94-16 


.B.—8ome companies pay, in addition to the task and piece rates, a bonus 
for stipulated attendance and/or output. 


i) Coconut, cocoa, citrus, coffee : 


In the above-mentioned crops wage rates of agricultural workers 
2xcept those employed by the Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
ulture) are not generally regulated by collective bargaining. Work 
; done mainly by task and piece, and as a result there are very 
ride variations in earnings. Time work is practised on a small 

“tale and the rates generally range between $1.60 and $2.00 per 
ay for men and $1.10 and $1.50 for women. 


(iii) The wage rates of a few classes of time workers employed by 
‘overnment in agriculture are set out hereunder: 


Basic rate *Cost of living Total 
a Class of Worker per day allowance sper day 
(8 hours) per day 


artermen 
‘and mowing 


‘schine operators ---$2.04-2.28 — $1.02+1.03 $3.06-3.31 


— 


~ urserymen 
tock Staff 

oddermen $1.96-2.20 $1.02-1.03 $2.98-3.23 
lant sanitation men 
General Labour 

len “5 33 ++-$1.84-2.16 $1.01-1.03  $2.85-3.19 

Yomen —light work see ---$1.44-1.60 90  §2.34-2.50 

heavy work ... ++-$1.56-1.72 +90 $2.46-2.62 


The earnings of task workers approximate those of daily paid 
-eneral labour. 





*The cost of living allowance is subject to be increased or decreased by 
tcents per day for every 2-point rise or fall of the Index of Retail Prices. 
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B. INDUSTRY: 

The wage rates and working conditions in the principal industries 
are summarised hereunder: 
(i) Oil Industry : 


Wage Rate per hour (including ; 





Class of Worker cost of living allowance) 

Rigman —drilling dee Sas Joy an 60tc.-76c. 

—production ... cue 238 on 57¢.-77c. 
Rigbuilders aes oe ie3 aie 634c.-77c. 
Chauffeurs ea ous 61ic.—-77c. 
Foremen (power station and refinery) ee ee 5ie.-72c. 
Firemen Bat es ies see “0 58}c.-72c. 
Masons faa as ran ae wee 63}c.-77c. 
Moulders 63}c.-77c. 
Painters ee es 584c.-72c. 
Other skilled artisans... Bis sae ae 634c.-77c. 
Tradesmen’s helpers oe oe one as 5l}c.—-58e. 
General Labourers ose see see oe 51}c.-54c. 
{ii) Port Transport Industry : 

Stevedores --Basic rate, 6lc. per hour) The cost of living allow- 
plus cost of living| ance is subject to be 
allowance of Ilic. per increased or decreased 
hour at the rate of jc. per 

Dockers ...-Basic rate, 50}c. per hour hour for every 2-point 


plus cost of living rise or fall in the Index 
allowance of $1.12 per of Retail Prices 
day (14c. per hour for 
overtime) 
(iii) Light Engineering Industry : 
The rates paid to workers employed in two of the principal 
light engineering firms are as stated hereunder: 


Grade ‘‘A”” Workmen oe «.. 63c.-72c. per hour 
Grade ‘“ B”’ Workmen ose we 47c.-52c. per hour 
Grado ‘ C’” Workmen on «.. 32c.-46c. per hour 


(iv) Government Industrial Workers : 
Basic *Coast of living 


Class of Worker wage rate allowance Total per 
per day per day day 
(8 hours) 
Skilled nee: vee ---$2.28-3.40 $1.03-1.09  $3.31-4.49 
Semi-skilled oie oe «+-$2.04-2.60  $1.02-1.05 $3.06-3.65 
Unskilled— 
Men _ .--$1.84-2.16  $1.01-1.03 $2.85-3.19 
Women (light work) ++-$1.44-1.60 -90 $2.34-2.50 
(heavy work) 1.-$1.56-1.72 90 $2.46-2.62 
Motor Vehicle and Heavy $2.28-5.40  $1.03-1.19 $3.31-6.59 


equipment drivers 
*The cost of living allowance is subject to be increased or decreased by 
4 cents per day for every 2-point rise or fall of the Index of Retail Prices. 
COST OF LIVING 

In January 1952 Government began the publication of a monthly 
Index of Retail Prices which took the place of the Cost of Living 
Index which was published up to December, 1951. The Index of 
Retail Prices is based on a budgetary survey carried out in 
1950-1951. 
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The Index rose from 109.2 in December, 1954 to 113.8 in 
sember, 1955. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 


The Labour Department is an independent branch of a joint 
nistry of Labour, Industry and Commerce and is organised on 
actional lines under the administrative direction of the Commis- 
mer of Labour. The staffing and duties of the various sections are 
‘efly summarised hereunder: 


ad Office and Industrial Relations Section : 

Staff—The Commissioner of Labour and Deputy Commissioner 
Labour, Senior Labour Officer and four Labour Officers. 
Duties—The fostering of proper relations in industry, conciliation 
d mediation in industrial disputes. 

ctory Inspectorate : 

Staff—Senior Factory Inspector and two Factory Inspectors. 
Duties—Inspection of factories and other industrial premises 
ning under the Factories Ordinance, and of quarries and petro- 
m installations. 


bour Inspectorate : 

Staff—One Chief Labour Inspector and five Labour Inspectors. 
Duttes—Enforcement of minimum wage and other labour 
islation. 

trical Inspectorate : 

staff—Chief Electrical Inspector, an Assistant Chief Electrical 
pector and twelve Electrical Inspectors. 

Juties—Inspection of electrical installations and licensing of 
emen. 


jour Bureau: 
‘taff—Labour Bureau Manager and four employment clerks. 
Yuties—Registration and placing of unemployed persons. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

de Unions : ; 

‘mployers’ and workers’ organisations enjoy a legal status 
ctically identical with that of similar bodies in the United 
gdom but registration is compulsory. Their purposes are declared 
%e not unlawful by reason merely that they are in restraint of 
le. They are recognised as legal entities for the purpose of enter- 
into contracts, acquiring and disposing of property, suing and 
ig sued, &c., and are protected from criminal or tortious liability 
acts committed in furtherance of trade disputes. Those workers’ 
ms which have confined themselves to organising the workers 
. particular industry or undertaking have been the most success- 
There has been a strong tendency for the formation of general 
yur unions catering for all classes of workers, but very few of 
se can be said to have been successful in operation. There has 
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the few instances in which this has been attempted have proved 
failures. Most of the active workers’ trade unions are members either 
of the Trinidad and Tobago Federation of Trade Unions affiliated 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the 
Caribbean Area Division of the Inter-American Regional Organisa- 
tion of Workers’ (CADORIT), or of the Trinidad and Tobago 
Trades Union Council. [ 

There are now 65 workers’ organisations and 11 employers’ | 
associations on register, of which 18 workers’ and two employers’ |. 
organisations were registered during the year. The Printing and 
Allied Trades Employers’ Association representing three of the! 
principal employers in the printing industry and the Trinidad and° 
Tobago Federation of Teachers’ Associations comprising nine con- 
stituent associations of teachers employed in primary and 
intermediate schools of the Colony were the principal new organisa- 
tions registered. 

The Second Conference of the Caribbean Area Division of 
O.R.I.T, was held in Port-of-Spain during April. Delegates to the 
Conference came from several trade unions in the Caribbean : 
affiliated to CADORIT, whilst observers from many non-affiliated | - 
trade unions were also in attendance. There were representatives , 
from the I.C.F.T.U., CADORIT and the United Steel Workers of : 
America. The Conference was opened by His Excellency the Acting ; 
Governor and an address was given by the Minister of Labour. ! 

Two trade unionists returned early in the year from a Govern- ! 
ment sponsored trade union course with the British Trades Union . 
Congress. q 

Mr. Osman A. Mohammed, then President of the Sugar Industry 
Labour Union, was a delegate at a Conference of sugar and planta- 
tion workers’ unions in the Caribbean area held in British Guiana 
under the aegis of the I.C.F.T.U. Special Plantations Committee. 
The Conference dealt primarily with the social and economic position 
of plantation workers in the Caribbean. 

Mr. C. P. Alexander, President of the Seamen and Waterfront 
Workers’ Trade Union and of the Trinidad and Tobago Federation 
of Trade Unions was the workers’ representative on a tripartite 
observer delegation from the Colony which attended a session of 
the I.L.O. Plantations Committee held in Geneva from 17th to 
29th October. Two representatives of Government, the Minister of 
Labour and the Commissioner of Labour, and a representative of 
the Sugar Manufacturers’ Federation also formed part of the 
delegation. 

The decision taken by Government in 1954 to withdraw all 
recognition from the Federated Workers’ Trade Union was altered 
during the year by a decision to grant the Union the right to make 
representations to Government Departments on behalf of individual 
employees who are members of the Union. 


been little interest in the formation of unions on a craft basis, | 
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PRINCIPAL REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS 


Name of Union 


Employees 
ilfield Workers’ Trade 
Union 


sderated Workers’ Trade 
Union 

samen and Waterfront 
Workers’ Trade Union 
vil Service Association 
of Trinidad and Tobago 


trinidad and Tobago Union 
of Commercial and 
Industrial Workers 
malgamated, Engineering, 
Catering, and General 
Workers’ Trade Union 
tinidad and Tobago 
Federation of Trade 
Unions 
ll Trinidad Sugar Estates 
and Factories Workers’ 
Trade Union 
tinters’ Industrial Union 


tinidad and Tobago 
Teachers’ Union 


aribbean Air Transport 
Trade Union 

yathern Commerical Clerks 
Union 


Employers 
finting and Allied Trades 
Employers’ Association 
ilfields Employers’ 
Association 


hipping Association of 
Trinidad 

agar Manufacturers” 
Federation 

Yinidad and Tebago 
Building and Allied 
Trades Employers’ 
Amociation 


Coverage 


Hourly and weekly paid 
employees in the oil 
industry 

All classes of workers ... 


All marine and water- 
front workers 

Salaried pensionable and 
Provident Fund Civil 
Servants 

Mainly workers employed} 
in commerce 


All classes of workers ... 
All Trade Unions 


All employees in the 
sugar Industry other 
than monthly paid 

Industrial employees in 
the printing industry 

Teachers employed in 
primary and inter- 
mediate schools 

All air-line employees ... 


Mainly workers employed] 
in commerce in the 
Southern part of the 
island 


Employers in the 
printing industry 

Persons and firms 
engaged in prospecting] 
for or refining 
petroleum 

Employers in the port 
transport industry 

Firms engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar 

Building trade employers] 





Approximate Paid- 
up membership 
according to 
information 
furnished by 
Registrar of Trade 
Unions 


10,100 


4,000 
2,600 
4,100 ' 


2,500 


1,500 


13 units 


6,400 


590 
1,600 


279 
350 
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Joint Consultation and Wage Fixing Methods : 


In the major industries and in a number of smaller undertakings 
wages are regulated by means of collective bargaining. Negotiations 
are normally conducted on an ad hoc basis, written agreements 
being entered into for a specified period and reviewed from time to 


time as they expire. These agreements usually provide for the wages . 


to be tied to the official Index of Retail Prices and contain pro- 
cedures for the avoidance and settlement of disputes. 


Where there is no adequate voluntary machinery for the effective 


regulation of the remuneration of workers, provision is made in ;- 


the Wages Councils Ordinance for the establishment of wages i: 
councils comprised of independent members and an equal number ': 


of employers’ and workers’ representatives. During 1955 there were 
two wages councils in existence, one in the sugar industry and the 
other in respect of the wholesale and retail distributive trades. At 
the end of the vear a draft order entitled the Wages Council (Catering 
Undertakings) Order was published. The Order seeks to establish 
a wages council in respect of workers in catering undertakings and 
their employers and is designed to cover all restaurants, hotels, 
guest houses, &c., of any appreciable size. 

Collective bargaining in the sugar industry was revived and so 





the wages council for this industry has not been functioning for | 
some time. It is hoped to abolish the council as soon as the machinery 


for collective bargaining has proven sufficiently stable. 

During the year two wages regulation orders were made under 
the Wages Councils Ordinance in respect of sales clerks, office bovs 
and cash boys employed in the dry goods and allied distributive 
trades. 

There is standing joint negotiating machinery in the Civil Service 
where a Colony Whitley Council] has been established with depart- 
mental councils in the various Government departments. In a 
number of industries and undertakings standing Joint consultation 
machinery and works committees exist which do not include wage 
negotiations within their scope. Even in some undertakings where 
the workers are not organised in trade unions there are standing 
works councils or committees. 

There is a Fair Wages Clause in Government contracts which 
requires among other things that contractors and sub-contractors 
shall pay rates of wages and observe other conditions of work not 
less favourable than those applicable to Government employees. 


TRADE DISPUTES: 


There were three disputes leading to stoppages of work involving 
a total of 435 workers but figures of the man-days lost are not 
available. Two of the strikes petered out and there was resumption 
of work in the other when it was announced that a board of inquiry 
would be appointed to go into the circumstances of the dispute. 
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Many disputes which did not involve stoppages were referred to 
e Labour Department. Most of these were settled through con- 
liation by the department but six were referred to boards of 
quiry and one to arbitration. The disputes so referred are sum- 
arised briefly hereunder: 


In April a 3-man Board of Inquiry composed of Professor 
. T. Jack, c.B.z. (Chairman) and Messrs. A. J. Espley, C.B.E., 
>, and G. B. Thorneycroft, as members representing employers’ 
id workers’ interests respectively was appointed to enquire into 
dispute which arose from the claims of the Federation of Unions 
Sugar Workers and Cane Farmers on the Sugar Manufacturers’ 
‘deration for improvements in rates of pay and working conditions 
employees in the sugar industry. The Board recommended 
ter alia : 


(i) a general wage increase of 4 cents per hour to time workers 
and an equivalent increase in task rates with retroactive 
effect from Ist January, 1955; 


(ii) that as soon as possible joint discussions should be 
resumed between the parties on the question of the 
standardisation of wages; 


(iii) that war bonus payments where not already merged be 
consolidated into current hourly, daily, task and piece 
work rates and that the attendance bonus paid by the 
Southern estates be consolidated with basic pay; and 


(iv) the setting up of a joint Industrial Council for the sugar 
industry. 


hese recommendations of the Board were accepted by both parties. 


Mr. A. J. Hamilton, a retired Chief Magistrate of the Colony, 
4s appointed a 1-man Arbitration Tribunal to consider a dispute 
hich existed between the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture 
id the Federated Workers’ Trade Union over wage rates and leave 
cilities. The Arbitrator awarded increases of wages with effect 
om ist January, 1955 to the weekly, monthly (hostel) and daily- 
tid employees and also that the existing leave arrangements should 
atinue, subject to minor qualification. 


A3man Board of Inquiry comprised of Professor H. S. 
itkaldy, Member of the United Kingdom Industrial Disputes 
_Gbunal and Professor of Industrial Relations at Cambridge 
hiversity (Chairman), Captain H. Leighton-Davies, C.B.E., 
hairman of the Welsh Board of Industry and a member of the 
mployers’ Panel of the United Kingdom Industrial Disputes 
nibunal, and Mr. M. Pounder, Member of the Employees’ Panel 
tthe United Kingdom Industrial Disputes Tribunal was appointed 
Yenquire into a dispute over claims for wage increases and improve- 
tents in working conditions made by the Oilfields Workers’ Trade 
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Union on the Oilfields Employers’ Association of Trinidad. The 
Board recommended among other things: 


y 


(i) a general increase of 10 per cent. in wages with retroactive * 


effect from April, 1955, the time when discussions 
between the parties finally broke down; 


(ii) that there should be no change in the existing provisions 


for annual leave; 
(iii) that the Union’s claim for improved sick pay should be ° 


granted, subject to qualification on one aspect of the ' 


claim; and 
(iv) that the parties should proceed to negotiate on the 
remaining proposals of the Union. 
In regard to a suggestion by the Employers’ Association that any 
future agreement between the parties should be for a longer period 


i 


at 


my 


i. 


that the period of two years customary in the industry, the Board ,~ 


stated that they saw no good reason for recommending any depar- 


ture from past practice. The recommendations of the Board formed _ 


the basis of a settlement of the dispute. 


Mr. F. C. Catchpole, 0.B.£., Labour Adviser to the Comptroller . 
for Development and Welfare in the West Indies was appointed . 
as a 1-man Board of Inquiry to enquire into a dispute between the °- 


Arima Bus Service Company, Ltd., and the Union of Commercial 
and Industrial Workers. The issues in dispute were alleged victim- 
isation, anti-union activities, wrongful dismissals and unsatisfactory 
working conditions. The principal recommendations of the Board 
were: 


(i) that the Union should be recognised by the Company as 


the bargaining agent for their employees and accorded 
all rights of collective bargaining; and 


(ii) that if the Company failed to agree to according the * 


Union representative status, Government should con- 


sider establishing a wages council for the transport . 


industry. 
The Board felt that other outstanding issues should be settled by 
discussion between both parties after the Union has been accorded 
recognition. 

The Labour Adviser to the Comptroller for Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies, Mr. F. C. Catchpole, 0.B.E., was 
appointed a I-man Board of Inquiry in October to enquire into a 
trade dispute between the All Trinidad Sugar Estates and Factories 
Workers’ Trade Union and the Sugar Industry Labour Union over 
spheres of operation. In its recommendations the Board stated that 
the All Trinidad Sugar Estates and Factories Workers’ Trade Union 
should observe the lines of demarcation previously agreed between 
the Unions; that the annual conference of the Sugar Industry 
Labour Union which was due in October, 1955 should be held as 
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uly as possible, and that both Unions involved in the dispute 
‘ould join in forming a Joint Negotiating Committee to meet the 
aployers in the sugar industry for the purpose of collective 
ugaining. The Board’s recommendations were accepted by both 
nions. 

Professor C. G. Beasley, c.M.G., Economic Adviser to the Comp- 
oiler for Development and Welfare in the West Indies was 
pointed a !-man Board of Inquiry to enquire into a dispute 
tween the Printing and Allied Trades Employers’ Association and 
2 Printers’ Industrial Union on the Union’s claim for wage 
creases and improvements in working conditions. By the end of 
2 year the Board had not yet submitted its report. 

A dispute arose between Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Limited 
d the Federated Workers’ Trade Union over the Union’s claim 
t increases in salaries and overtime pay and it was agreed that 
l-man Arbitration Tribunal should be appointed to enquire 
to the dispute. At the end of the year an arbitrator had not yet 
en named. 


A dispute over a claim for arrears of wages and cost of living 
owance arose between the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity 
yard and the Union of Commercial and Industrial Workers and 
is referred to a Board of Inquiry. The dispute was settled before 
e Board was named. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION 

An Order entitled the Immigration (Restriction) (Classes of 
idesirable Immigrants) (Amendment) Order, 1955, was made 
iending the Immigration (Restriction) (Classes of Undesirable 
migrants) Order, 1953 which declared certain classes of persons 
t belonging to the Colony to be prohibited immigrants on 
momic grounds. The amending Order provided for the deletion 
aoe occupations listed in the Schedule to the Principal 
er. 
The Wages Regulation (Dry Goods and Allied Distributive 
ades) Order, 1955, made by the Governor on the 22nd September 
ascribes the statutory minimum remuneration to be paid to sales 
tks in the Dry Goods and Allied Distributive Trades in the City 
Port-of-Spain and the Town of San Fernando with effect from 
i October. 
The minimum rates of remuncration payable to these sales clerks 
2 as follows: 

To a sales clerk employed for 


(a) a period not exceeding one year... $12.00 per week 
(b) a period exceeding one year 

but not exceeding two years .-- $13.00 per week 
(c) a period exceeding two years 

but not exceeding three years ... $15.00 per week 


(d) a period exceeding three years ..- $20.00 per week 
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The Wages Regulation (Dry Goods and Allied Distributin 
Trades) (No. 2) Order, 1955 was made by the Governor on th 
18th November. The Order, which came into force on th 
9th December, fixes the statutory minimum remuneration, holiday 
leave and holiday remuneration to be observed in respect of office 
boys and cash boys of the age of 19 years and under in the dy 
goods and allied distributive trades in the two main urban areas 
of the Colony. The minimum rates of remuneration payable to these 
workers was fixed at eight dollars per week and their holiday entitle- 
ment was fixed at two consecutive weeks’ holiday leave with pay 
at the expiration of each completed year of service. 
































At the end of the year a draft Order entitled the Wages Counc] 
(Catering Undertakings) Order was published. The Order seek: 
to establish a wages council in respect of workers in catering unde:- 
takings and their employers. A catering undertaking is defined as 
“any undertaking which consists wholly or mainly in the carryine 
on of one or more of the following activities, that is to sav, the 
supply of food for immediate consumption, the provision of livirs 
accommodation for guests or lodgers or for persons employed in th: 
undertaking and any other activity so far as it is incidental « 
ancillary to any such activity as aforesaid of the undertaking 
provided that the expression ‘catering undertaking,’ shall onl 
include undertakings in which the sale of intoxicating liquor * 
habitually carried on under a licence issued under the Liqui: 
Licences Ordinance, 1955’’. 


A Bill entitled an Ordinance to provide for compensation to work 
men for injuries suffered in the course of their employment was 
published in October. The Bill embodies a number of changes 
recommended by the Workmen’s Compensation Revision Committ 
which was appointed to consider and make recommendations f 
the revision of existing legislation governing workmen’s compens4 - 
tion in the Colony. Among other things the Committee recommend 
increases in the amount of compensation payable in cases of dea! 
from 30 months’ earnings to 36 months’ earnings; in cas 
resulting in permanent total disablement an increase fro 
42 months’ earnings to 48 months’ earnings in the case of an adul 
and an increase from 84 months’ earnings to 96 months’ eamings i 
the case of a minor. 


The following legislation pertaining to labour came into for 
during the year: 


The Statistics (Employment, Wages, Salaries and Eamings 
Regulations, 1955 were made by the Governor in Council on 
27th September. Under these Regulations the Government Stats 
tician may require any employer of ten or more workers to furnist 
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m with returns showing any or all of the following particulars in 
spect of the employer's undertakings: 

(a) Nature of business, trade or profession; 

(6) Nature of undertaking and form of ownership; 

(c) Number of persons employed during specified periods, 
including an analysis of this number into the numbers 
of adults and juveniles and the numbers of both sexes, 
and, where appropriate, the numbers of skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled; 

(d) Man hours worked, specifying normal hours and over- 
time hours; 

(e) Task work or piece work performed specifying where 
appropriate, customary or average hours required per 
task or per piece; 

(f) Wages and salaries paid, distinguishing basic wages and 
salaries, cost of living allowances, bonuses, fees and any 
other payments and honoraria for services rendered and 
distinguishing amounts paid to operatives in important 
occupational groups, and to administrative, technical 
and clerical workers, but excluding the names of 
individuals. 

The Regulations do not apply to employers of workers engaged 
tolly in: 

(i) agriculture, other than the processing of agricultural 
crops; 

(ii) forestry, other than saw milling; 

(iii) fishing, other than the transport of fish. 
The purpose of these Regulations is to provide for the collection 
information necessary for the appreciation of trends in employ- 
tnt, wages and earnings, and for the preparation of index numbers 
average earnings and average wages. 


The Pensions Ordinance was amended by the enactment in 
wvember of the Pensions (Amendment No. 3) Ordinance, 1955. 
te effect of the amendment was to raise the multiplying factor 
the computation of_gratuities from ten to twelve and one-half. 
tis change had been recommended both on general grounds of 
eased vitality. Recent actuarial] advice has shown that the 
erage life expectancy of a Public Officer, after retirement, has 
en increased from ten to twelve and one-half years. 


The Police Ordinance was amended by the enactment in 
avember of the Police (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1955. The 
‘ect of the amendment was to bring the provisions relating to the 
ant of reduced pensions and gratuities payable to inspectors, sub- 
dinate police officers and constables under the Police Ordinance 
ore closely into line with the corresponding provisions contained 
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in the Pensions Ordinance. The amending Ordinance also raises the 
multiplying factor in the computation of gratuities from ten t 
twelve and one-half in keeping with actuarial advice that the 
average life expectancy of an officer after retirement has been 
increased from ten to twelve and one-half years. 


The School Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance and the Teachers’ 
Pensions Ordinance were amended in November by the Schoo! 
Teachers’ Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955, and the 
Teachers’ Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955. The effect of 
the amendments was to raise the multiplying factor in the computa- 
tion of gratuities to the same extent and for the said reasons as in 
the case of the Police (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1955. 


SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 


The oil industry continues to maintain a very high standard of 
health, safety and welfare. Effective health services are maintained 
by all the companies for the benefit of their employees. The larges' . 
company maintains two hospitals with operating theatres and X-ray 
equipment, a dental clinic, a first aid dispensary and an ambulance 
service, and also maintains a service for anti-malarial drainage 
and spraying. This company by means of contributory and non- ' 
contributory schemes makes available to its employees complete 
medical treatment, including hospitalization. Another company also 
has its own fully equipped hospital and staff. Other companies have 
clinics and medical attendants some of whom are whole-time 
employees. A feature of the medical attention provided by the oii 
industry is that it is generally given not only to the employee but 
to his dependants as well. The largest of the companies also has on 
its staff full time safety officers and maintains adequate systems to 
ensure safety including inspection, the provision of modern safety ° 
equipment and gear for the protection of work-people, the mainten- | 
ance of a fully trained fire brigade, the provision of safety 
propaganda, lectures and safety courses for firemen. There are also 
annual competitions sponsored by the major companies between 
teams in rescue work and the application of the methods of artificial , 
respiration. Examinations for first-aid are held under the auspices 
of the British Red Cross Society and the annual competition is 
officially recognised by the Royal Life Saving Society of London. 
Considerable attention is also devoted by the industry to the welfare 
requirements of the employees including the provision of living 
accommodation and the maintenance of facilities for recreation in 
the form of employees’ clubs, recreation grounds, sports gear. 
gymnasiums, tennis courts, community centres, social halls, &. . 
All the major companies publish magazines at quarterly intervals. | 

J 


In the sugar industry workers can usually obtain medical advice 
and treatment at the factories from doctors engaged or paid by the 
employers and in a number of cases dependants of employees may 
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dtain medical advice at factory clinics, but the industry otherwise 
»pends on the facilities at public hospitals. All the companies 
yerate on the basis of a clinic with visiting doctors. Recreation 
‘ounds for the benefit of employees are provided and maintained 
id full-time welfare officers are employed by three companies, 
ae Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Committee continued to grant 
ans to workers in the sugar industry from the fund set up under 
e Sugar Industry (Special Funds) Ordinance for the purpose of 
ecting or purchasing houses and for repairing, enlarging or paying 
t mortgages on houses. Early in the year the Committee decided 
increase from $1,000 to $1,250 the maximum loan to sugar 
otkers for erecting houses built of hollow clay blocks, concrete 
ocks or concrete nogging. The maximum loan for wooden houses 
mains at $1,000. Up to the end of the year 2,846 loans were made 
tesponse to 9,059 applications. From the inception of the scheme 
748 new houses had been built and 702 extended and repaired. 
? the 9,059 applications received 850 were from families housed 
barracks who have been assisted to erect their own houses. Loans 
talling $2,625,932, ranging from $200 to $1,250, were arranged. 
ie loans are repayable within periods of five to fifteen years. As a 
sult, the families housed in barracks have been reduced consider- 
ly and the end of barrack accommodation in the industry is well 
sight. 


On the waterfront where there is effective joint organisation of 
iployers and workpeople, health, safety and welfare continue to 
ceive special consideration whenever revised conditions of work 
the industry are agreed. A clinic maintained by the employers 
s been operating for some time and continues to provide a useful 
-the-spot service for injured dock workers and crews of visiting 
ips to whom there is available the services of a full-time medical 
keer. A gratuity scheme for waterfront workers introduced by 
2 Shipping Association of Trinidad is in force. 


Apart from the industries specifically mentioned above a number 
independent firms have effective ambulance rooms with visiting 
ctors and full-time nurses. Among the secondary industries a 
“amber of factories have adopted a system of regular weekly or 
ttnightly visits by local medical practitioners. There has also 
en ready response among the smaller factories in complying with 
-e welfare regulations made under the Factories Ordinance. The 
iitish Red Cross Society and the St. John Ambulance Brigade 
sist in offering first-aid work by organising training courses 
tough which workers obtain proficiency certificates. The Factory 
tspectorate and the Health Authorities continue to advise on the 
: gal standards of health and welfare required in new factories. 
Ath the exception of the oil industry, the system of appointing 
hole-time safety officers has not yet taken a firm grip in the 
. olony. During the year there were twelve prosecutions under the 
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Factories Ordinance for breaches relating to factory safety. Factory 
Inspectors are responsible also for the supervising of safety con- 
ditions at quarries. During the year there was one prosecution 
against quarry owners. 


A new life insurance investment and loan society sponsored by 
the Oilfield) Workers’ Trade Union has been established and 
registered under the Friendly Societies Ordinance. The objects of 
the Society are: 


(a) Generally to transact the business of a life, accident and 
sickness assurance society including the sale and pur- 
chase or repurchase of annuities and reversionary interest 
and life or other interest of uncertain duration or com- 


mencement, and endowment for children and all other — 
business appertaining to or commonly transacted by life 


assurance societies. 


{b) To carry on in the Colony the business of a general : 


insurance society and insurance in all its branches, 


including life insurance and the granting of annuities. - 


(c) To guarantee sickness, accident, death and endowment 
benefits to its members and their beneficiaries. 


(d) To give loans on personal security and on goods and 
chattels on terms to be arranged by the Board of 
Directors and Officers. 

(e) To assist members in acquiring, building, renovating, 
enlarging or paying off existing mortgages on their own 
homes and those of their families. 

(f) To do all other things incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above objects. 


Membership in the Society is unrestricted as far as travel, 
residence and occupation are concerned and shall be open to 
children from birth and to adults up to 55 years of age who are in 
good health and can satisfy the Society of their insurability. This 
is the first of any such scheme to be instituted by a trade union in 
the Colony. 


An agreement has been reached between the Government of the 
Colony and the United States Navy for the establishment with effect 
from ist January, 1956, of a provident fund for employees at the 
Naval Station who are paid out of official funds. About 600 
employees ranging from labourers to accounting experts wil] benefit 
from the plan which calls for an employee contribution of 4 per 
cent. of salary, supplemented by a contribution of 8 per cent. by 
the United States Navy. 


During the year Government appointed a Committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. A. Waterman, a retired Deputy Director 
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Medical Services of the Colony with the following terms of 
erence: 


“To consider the proposals submitted by the Advisory 
Friendly Societies Council to give effect to a Health Insurance 
Scheme in the form of a modified plan of National Health 
Service for the Colony, whereby the members of Friendly 
Societies, Trade Unions, Credit Unions, Agricultural Credit 
Societies and Co-operative Societies and other persons may be 
enabled to receive adequate medical and surgical care in 
accordance with existing health facilities and to make recom- 
mendations, due regard being had to the financial position of 
the Colony.” 

4 Public Housing Loans Ordinance, No. 30 of 1955, was enacted 
jcame into force on the 7th July. Under the Ordinance a Board 
s been set up which will be empowered to raise money under 
vernment and Legislative approval for financing loans for 
ising. It is proposed that loans under the Ordinance shall be 
ulable on approved security to all persons except those who are 
l indebted in respect of a loan obtained under some other Ordi- 
ice of the Colony under which loans may be made for purposes 
ilar to those contemplated under this Ordinance. It is also pro- 
ed that where the prospective borrower is the owner of a house, 
yan will be obtained by him only for the purpose of repairs to, 
improvement of the house. 


RKMEN’S COMPENSATION: 

‘he Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance makes the following 
visions for compensation to be paid in the event of injury result- 
in incapacity for 3 or more days or death of a workman arising 
of and in the course of employment: 


(i) Where death results A sum equal to 30 months’ wages 
or $1,800 whichever is less; 
(ii) Where permanent total _‘ To an adult a sum equal to forty- 
disability results two months’ wages or $2,520 
whichever is less; 

To a minor a sum equal to 
eighty-four months’ wages or 
$2,520 whichever is less; 

(ii) W here permanent A percentage of the amount 
|" partial disablement payable for permanent total 
“' results disability as specified in the 
< Schedule to the Ordinance or 
where not specified a propor- 
tionate part representing the 
percentage lost of earning 
z capacity. 
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(iv) Where temporary dis- Half monthly payments during 
ablement total or partial disablement not exceeding five 
results years; 

To an adult of a sum equal to 
} his monthly wages, to a 
minor of a sum equal to } or 
after he has attained the age 
of 17 years 4 his monthly 
wages. , 


f 
The Report of the Committee appointed in 1949 to consider, 
revision of the existing Workmen’s Compensation legislation in the! 
light of present day conditions and of any principles and provisions‘ 
in current International Labour Organisation Conventions and, 
Recommendations on the subject was published in June. A biilj 
embodying the recommendations of the Committee was laid before} 
the Legislative Council in October. The views of interested indivi- 
duals or parties have been requested. 


There is no comprehensive social insurance scheme in the Colony. 
The Government’s request to the I.L.O. for assistance by way of| 
the provision of an expert to advise in the light of local conditions 
what, if any, social security schemes it would be feasible to introduce 
in this Colony has been entertained. The selection of an expert to 
undertake the mission and the fixing of a date for commencement 
of the survey are receiving attention. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


A Board of Industrial Training established under the Industrial 
Training Ordinance is charged with the responsibility for procuring 
training for apprentices and arranging as far as possible for their 
proper technical education. The Board is also required to arrange 
for the technical education of artisans. Daring the year 94 new 
apprenticeship agreements were approved by the Board and 105 
agreements were endorsed as completed. 4 number of evening 
classes is also conducted at various centres throughout the Colony 
by the Board. A Junior Technical School is conducted by Govern- 
ment at San Fernando, the principal town in the oil-producing area. 
and provides a two-year preparatory course for boys intending to 
enter industry. In the oil industry which takes a leading part in 
apprenticeship training there are well organised schemes for selec- 
tion. Some companies in the industry provide local training for 
employees and specially recruited local persons to fit them for 
technical and supervisory positions in the industry. This training 
is in some instances followed by courses at Universities abroad. 
Government and some of the principal industrial undertakings 
provide apprenticeship training which in some cases include schools 
for in-service training. 
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TRAINING WITHIN INDUSTRY 
_ Inthe oil industry managements continue to show a lively interest } 
in Training Within Industry and three companies have instituted 
schemes for the training of their supervisory staff. 

The following proposals of the I.L.O. regarding the offer of 
technical assistance in the field of Training Within Industry were 
approved in principle during the year: 

(a) Government to create a permanent post for an institute 
leader, submit candidatures to the I.L.O. and make 
a final selection of the person for this post, taking the 
1.L.0’s observations into account; 

(b) the selected candidate should receive preliminary training 
as a trainer in all three programmes in one of the local 
companies already using Training Within Industry; 

(c) after having run a certain number of groups he should 
travel to the United Kingdom to receive training as an 
institute leader at the Ministry of Labour; 

(d) thereafter, he should return to Trinidad with the I.L.O. eos 
expert, who would assist him in introducing Training 
Within Industry as planned. 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—(CENTRAL GOVERNMENT) 


Revenue and Expenditure for the vears 1953, 1954 and 1955 are 
given below ($000,000): 


1953 1954 1955 
Revenue ie aes - $68.101 —-$73.635 = $81.44 
Expenditure cr me age 66.610 73.740 79.340 


The main heads of Revenue and Expenditure were as follows: 























REVENUE | 1953 1954 | 1955 
$ $ 
-Customs and Excise ... : 32, 21.280 26.067 
Licences and Internal Revenue. 3.345 4.195 
Tax on Incomes . ses ea, 26.923 31.034 
Forests, Lands and Petroleum eee 7.426 9.373 
EXPENDITURE z 1953 1954 1955 
LZ 
$ $ $ a 
Public Debt oe se oe] 3.247 3.477 5.052 
Pensions and Gratuities ase and 3.580 4.204 4.546 
Education ... or oe oa 6.819 9.140 
Health eee eee oe ood 7.026 9.178 | 
1 
Police ae Pass vee eH 3.693 4.964; 
Works and Hydraulics Annually : 
Recurrent aed 5.625 6.609 
Works and Hydraulics Extraordinary ... 2.449 2.933 
Railways and Telegraphs one aed 2.450 2.160 - 
Social Assistance ass aa aed -610 723 
Subventions... “es aaa ee 5.776 7.605 
Special Services (Food Subsidies) aa 4.203 Nil 





PUBLIC DEBT 


The Public Debt was $73,098,877 of which $1,769,664 was raised 
on behalf of the Imperial Treasury and $18,248,963 for other 
Authorities. 
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DescriPtion oF Mary Heaps or TaxaTION AND THE YIELD oF Eacu ar 
1954 1955 
1. Customs AND ExcisE $ $s 
Customs: : 
Import Duties $ +++ 17,428,310 19,914,658 - 
Export Duties—Tax on Asphalt or Pitch e+ 111,981 99,036 
Excise: 
Rum and Spirits... Sed ene -.- 8,725,398 3,685,152 
Beer Duty ... oe oe wee woe 142,759 151,212 
Oil (Petrol) ae as wee «++ 1,895,203 1,985,082 
Copra products eee vee one ws: 157,972 162,824 . 
Matches... one < bee a 13,180 14,091 
2. Licences AND INTERNAL REVENUE 
Liquor Licences cri ee oe ait, 440,308 465,857 
Vehicles... wi a 33 we 1,312,348 1,444,252 
Miscellaneous: 
Banks, Broadcasting, cinema, dogs, firearms, 
hucksters, pawnbrokers, eueopelakes: Arinided 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Ltd., - 826,733 921,031 
Fines and Forfeitures: 
Supreme Court, Magistrates’ Courts, Petty Civil 
Courts, Food Controller... - 310,405 350,108 
Post Office: 
Receipts from Stam: Hon , Poundage on Postal Orders, 
Commission on ey Orders and Inland Postal 
Orders ... tee ae «++ 1,296,274 1,182,922 


County Councils: 
Lands and Buildings Taxes ... Bee + 800,264 839,286 


Customs Tariff : 

The Customs Tariff consists of two schedules: Me 
(i) a table of specific and ad valorem import duties at : © 
preferential tariff and general tariff rates; and 

(ii) a list of goods exempt from payment of import duty. " 

The importation of certain articles is prohibited or 

restricted under the Customs Ordinance and such other 
Ordinances as Dangerous Drugs, Plant Protection, ;. 

Diseases of Animals, Firearms and Ammunition, Food :. 

and Drugs, and Sedition. i 


Excise Duty : 

Excise duties are imposed on rum, locally distilled spirits, beer, 
gasolene, deodorised edible oil, lard substitute, matches and 
liquefied gases (propane, butane). 











Export Duties : 

Export duties are levied on crude asphalt, dried asphalt and 
asphalt cement. There is also a cess in lieu of export duty on 
cocoa exported. 
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tcome Tax: 

This is a tax imposed on the income of any person which accrues 
or is derived from the Colony or elsewhere, whether received in 
e Colony or not, provided that in the case of income arising out 
the Colony which is earned income or which arises to a person 
io is not ordinarily resident in the Colony or domiciled in the 
dlony tax is payable on the amount received in the Colony. Tax 
charged at a sliding scale of rates on the balance of the income 
maining after deducting a personal allowance of $1,200.00 and 
her allowances for wife, children, life insurance premiums and 
‘pendent relatives. In the case of non-resident, individuals no 
owances are given. The income of limited liability companies, 
ier than life insurance companies, is taxed at the rate of 40 per 
at. subject to relief in the hands of shareholders when such income 
distributed as dividends. Life Insurance Companies pay tax at 
e rate of 15 per cent. of their chargeable income. 


. The following is a statement showing. the incidence of tax on 
, dividuals at varying grades of income and on companies: 





(1) (2) (3) 

Tax charged on the 
entire incomes 
falling under each 

Rate of the classes 
mber of taxpayers assessed to tax and| of Tax enumerated in 
assified according to net chargeable income | on the | Column I subject 
$1 to relief in respect 
of tax collected at 
the source and 
double taxation 








$ Cents $ ce. 

397 not exceeding 1,000 6 162,840 28 

- 585 exceeding 1,000 and not 2,000 8 244,187 04 
280 do. 2,000 do. 3,000 12 251,122 00 
949 do. 3,000 do. 4,000 18 326,750 72 

= 607 do. 4,000 do. 5,000 25 335,638 25 
_ 397 do. 5,000 do. 6,000 28 324,815 80 
267 do. 6,000 do. 7,000 30 295,299 70 

- 343 do. 7,000 do. 10,000 | 35 589,748 95 
168 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 40 503,771 60 
168 do. 10,000 do. 14,000 40 503,771 60 

. 48 do. 18,000 do, 22,000 55 314,847 50 
~ 33 do. 22,000 do. 28,000 65 325,996 65 
50 do. 28,000 do. 60,000 75 980,370 75 

3 do. 60,000 do. 66,000 85 113,704 10 

9 do. 66,000 90 752,962 50 

8 Life Insurance Companies 15% 99,184 50 





. 272 Other Companies 40% 27, 140,756 40 
j Fines : Section 39 (5) Ch. 33 No. 1 1,956 84 


#19 Total Tax $33,266,774 08 


The net tax collected in 1955 inclusive of arrears was 
$1,033,831 .57. 
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Estate Duty and Succession Duty : 

A tax is imposed on all property settled or not settled which passes 
or is deemed to pass on the death of a person. 

Estate Duty is charged on the principal value of the property 
at a scale rate; Succession Duty is charged on the value of property 
and every interest acquired or possessed by any person as the 
successor of the deceased at a scale rate varying according to the 
relationship of the successor to the predecessor. The duties collected 
in 1955 amounted to $424,360.94. 


Stamp Duty : 

This is a duty payable on instruments described in the schedule 
to the Stamp Duties Ordinance varying according to the nature of 
the instrument and in some cases to the consideration expressed 
therein. The amount collected in 1955 was $396,069.78. 


Sweepstake Tax : 

A tax is levied and collected on every ticket sold in connection 
with any lottery or sweepstake organised and controlled by the 
Trinidad Turf Club or by a racing club or Association holding any 
race meeting recognised by the Trinidad Turf Club. 

The Duty is 7} per cent. on Pari Mutuel takings and 10 per cent. 
on the Forecast Pool. On sweepstakes the duty levied is 2 cents on 
every 12 cents or part thereof and the duty on the consolation 
lottery is 3 cents on every 12 cents or part thereof and also on the 
lottery in connection with the White Hat. 


The amount collected in 1955 was $981,527.56. 


Entertainment Tax : 

This is a tax levied at the rate of 10 per cent. on the price of | 
admission to cinematograph entertainments. The amount collected 
in 1955 was $199,033.87. 


Pool Betting Duty : 

This is duty levied at the rate of 10 per cent. of the total sum 
collected on account of Pool Betting and an additional 5 per cent. 
of the balance after deduction of the duty from the sum collected. 
The amount collected in 1955 was $18,999.67. 
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Chapter 4: : Currency and Banking 


Monetary Unit: B.W.I. dollar (B.W.I. $4.80=£1 sterling) 
Currency Circulation at 31st December, 1955: 
Estimated active circulation ... .. $26,780,000 


The British Caribbean Currency Board issues notes for the 
stern Group of the British Caribbean Territories in denominations 
$1, $2, $5, $10, $20 and $100. 
Banks operating in the territory: 

Barclays Bank (Dominion Colonial and Overseas) 

Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Royal Bank of Canada 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

Gordon Grant & Co. Ltd. 

Trinidad Co-operative Bank Ltd. 

Trinidad Stock and Bond Exchange (investment securities 

only). 
Government Post Office Savings Bank. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The consolidated returns of the six commercial banks showed at 
31st December, 1955, the following assets and liabilities: 





Assets 000$ 
Cash vs $ 8,247 
Balances due ‘by other banks: In Trinidad 1,517 
Abroad 71,721 
Loans and advances Sey. He 41,357 
Investments: Local we es 2,612 
Other te a 1,221 
Other assets CoA sae ac 6,918 
Total Assets ... .. $133,592 
Liabilities 000$ 
Notes Bu oe co “ 45 
Deposits : 
emand (of which Govt. $ 5,986) $48,349 
Time (of which Govt. nate 000) 16,345 . 
Savings Ps 46,833 111,527 
Balances due to other banks: 
In Trinidad ae ‘ ss $ 1,108 
Abroad ot sie .. 14,853 15,961 
Other Liabilities ... iy i 6,059 
Total Liabilities $133,592 
GOVERNMENT POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
amber of Depositors’ accounts at end of 1955 & 124,385 


_ tposits at end of 1955 Ps .-. $14,000,000 
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Chapter 5: Commerce 


The total value of all exports during the year 1955 amounted 
to $285.3 million and the total value of all imports during the 
year was $294.4 million. The net balance of visible trade for the 
year was therefore a deficit of $9.1 million. This represented a 
reversal of the position at the end of 1954 when exports were 
$261.6 million and imports $249.5 million, giving a positive balance 
of trade of $12.1 million. The table below gives the movement of 
exports, imports and the balance of trade for 1952-1955. 


1952 1953 1954 1955 
Domestic Exports ... eas 223.3 251.3 257.2 279.0 
Re-exports as £5 6.5 6.2 4.4 6.3 
Total Exports au vs 229.8 256.5 261.6 285.3 
Total Imports was wee 243.7 236.0 249.5 294.4 
Balance of Visible Trade we + 139 - 204 4 121 - 9.1 


The volume and value of exports were higher in 1955 than in 
1954, the volume index of exports for 1955 being 122.2 and that 
for 1954, 112.8; similarly the volume and value of imports rose 
higher than the levels reached in 1954, the volume index of imports 
being 133.2 in 1955 and 116.7 in 1954. However, the trend of 
rising import prices which was noticeable in 1954 continued into 
1955 so that the index of import average values at the 4th Quarter 
1955 was 102.1 whereas the figure for the 4th Quarter 1954 was 98.1. 
Export prices rose also, but not sufficiently to offset import prices 
with the result that the terms of trade deteriorated from 89.3 at 
the end of 1954 to 91.5 at the end of 1955. 

The table below gives the values of exports of the more important 
items of domestic exports. 

Domestic Exports 1952-1955 


1952 1953 1954 1955 

Commodity $000 $000 $000 $000 
Petroleum Fuels... ve 175,511 194,484 193,240 212,584 
Sugar tee ees «19,467 25,527 28,071 30,731 
Cocoa ase oe ave 8,237 11,721 15,048 11,773 
Asphalt... as vee 5,981 4,103 3,769 3,044 
Coffee ase ee oe 1,444 1,800 3,835 1,727 
Rum and Bitters... ae 1,720 1,787 1,942 1,829 
Vegetable Oils wes see 1,307 569 352 731 


In the table below are given the values of imports of the more 
important items brought into the Colony during 1952-1955. 
Imports 1952-1955 


1952 1953 1954 1955 

Commodity $000 $000 $000 $000 

Crude Petroleum... see 71,275 65,275 65,297 73,805 
Flour a ae «10,426 9,969 10,009 10,290 
Prepared Milk ae ave 6,098 5,355 6,164 6,002 
Rice an axe oe 3,348 5,003 3,812 4,723 
Cotton Fabrics ae +» 5,661 4,973 4,623 4,990 
Iron and Steel Goods + 15,306 14,550 13,717 16,845 


Motor Vehicles ---... Thane 8,620 9,039 9,628 13,569 
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Import and Export Control : 


Certain significant changes in import control took place during 
1955. During the first quarter of the year, the importation of a 
limited number of motor vehicles from hard currency areas was 


permitted under licence. The importation of lumber and wood by 
products was put on World Open Licence, and the value limit -- 


within which unsolicited gifts would be permitted to be imported 


without an import licence was increased from $65 to $100 B.W_I. . 





As from the second quarter of the year the following countries , 


were removed from World Import Licence Exemption: Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Germany (Russian Zone) Hungary, North 
Korea, Poland, Romania and the U.S.S.R. Barytes was included 
on the schedule of items which could be imported on an open 
General Licence from all countries on the World Import Licence 
Exemption. Licences were also granted freely from the second 
quarter of the year for the importation of fresh shrimps and lobsters 
and, to assist in building up the tourist trade, quotas were made 
available for the importation of fully manufactured gold and 
luxury items. 


The Token Imports Scheme which was introduced in 1951 con- 
tinued to operate during 1955. The value of imports, under the 
scheme, from U.S.A. and Canada is shown in the table below: 


Imports UNDER TOKEN Imports 














ScHEME FROM 
PERIOD 
United 
Canada States of Total 
America 
$000 $000 $000 
1951: Total ... wes Per 1,426.7 32.8 1,469.5 
1952 Total ... in a 3,095.9 1,112.0 4,207.9 
1953 Total ... wis eee 2,325.8 1,628.4 3,954.2 
1954: Total ... wee eed see ase 4,414.7 
Ist Quarter mee weal we oss 356.2 
2nd Quarter oe sei ane oo 1,155.7 
3rd Quarter nea aay sit one 1,314.5 
4th Quarter errr _ ae8 wee 1,588.3 
1955: Total ... a Ff| aes ase 6,820.8 
Ist Quarter Pan ses aaa ase 1,064.6 
2nd Quarter 2 ssa se. mea 1,618.9 
3rd Quarter ona 1,311.6 
4th Quarter 2,825.7 





There was no change during the year in the existing measures of 
export control. 
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wk Purchasing and Price Control : 

At the beginning of the year rice was the only commodity which 
is purchased in bulk and which was rationed. One pound per 
ek was allowed per person. The subsidy on rice was removed 
ting the fourth quarter of the year and the price of this com- 
dity rose by } cent per lb. As from November, 1955, consumer 
jistration and rice rationing were discontinued so that at the 
d of the year there was no item which was being bulk purchased, 
tioned or subsidized. The total expenditure on food subsidies 
Ting the year was $34,100. The table below gives the total 
penditure on food subsidies since 1948: 




















EXPENDITURE ON SUBSIDIES 

PERIOD From From Total 
Gereral Trading Expendi- 

a! Revenue Account ture 

—.| 

$000 $000 $000 
48 a tH ays 4,360.3 692.6 5,052.9 
49 at eas oe 3,106.6 308.5 3,415.1 
50 a +35 ret 2.2 118.5, 3,480.7 
él 408.9 4,160.9 
52 225.7 3,790.2 
53: Ist Quarter 47.2 869.2 
2nd Quarter 43.6 723.8 
t 3rd Quarter 64.5 1,091.8 
e 4th Quarter me 24.5 925.1 
Total 1953 ... 179.8 3,609.9 
_ 54 : Ist Quarter 0.7 875.2 
2nd Quarter _ 711.4 
3rd Quarter _ 725.7 
4th Quarter eit _ 653.9 
Total 1954 ... 0.7 2,966.2 
55: Ist Quarter 10.9 10.9 
2nd Quarter wae: 10.7 10.7 
3rd Quarter 12.5 12.5 

4th Quarter ae _ _ 
Total 1955 ... 34.1 34.1 








fe Black Market Board continued to operate during the year, 


it as a result of the policy of decontrol, the activities of this 
‘partment diminished. One hundred and seventy-two complaints 
ere laid and one hundred and seven convictions were secured; fines 
aposed on the convicted persons amounted to $1,861. The above 
gures can be compared with corresponding data for 1954 when 
2 complaints were laid, 51 convictions were obtained and fines 
mounting to $718 were imposed by magistrates. 
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Chapter 6: Production 
LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


Land Utilisation 


Acres 
Approximate acreages of the principal crops are: 

Cacao oe ie as aes 120,000 
Sugar-cane sie oie oP 90,000 
Coconuts... ed ee Se 40,000 
Citrus BM as he one 16,650 
Tonca Beans oa ah te 6,000 
Coffee ae oe oo iad 11,000 
Rice ee de bee 1 20,000 
Root Crops ... ar ia fe 20,000 
Vegetables we eee ae 4,000 
Peas and Beans oF or be 5,000 
Maize ae i wee ee 20,000 
Rubber as ao “sd 850 
Bananas and Plantains we eae 8,000 
Rough Grazing Se Se see 30,000 
Forest Lands 370,439 

Roads, Swamps, Waste Land, "residential 
and industrial areas os 494,797 

1,256,736 acres 


Pastures and meadows are limited in extent as there is very little 
grazing, most animals being stall-fed. 

The policy is to restrict the burning of lands, to retain Crown 
Lands on steep slopes for forestry development and to acquire steep 
slopes in certain areas where erosion is likely to be serious. In the 


sugar belt, sugar companies practice contour ploughing in the plant- | 


ing of sugar cane. This is also being applied to other crops. 

Techniques of Soil Conservation are being investigated to deter- 
mine which are best suited to local conditions. 

An irrigation system serving 3,000 acres is in operation, and 
smaller systems are being established. 

Areas of swamp lands are being provided with proper water 
control for the development of rice production schemes. 

Laws exist for compulsory acquisition of private lands for public 
purposes and for reafforestation where this is deemed to be desir- 
able. Licences are required before lands can be burnt. 

No natural resources or specific soil conservation legislation exists. 

Government is advised on soil conservation by a Sub-Committee 
of the Lands Advisory Committee. 
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nd Ownership 


In 1941 the sale of Crown Lands was discontinued under the 
nd Grants (Temporary Provisions) Regulations, 1941, and leases 
2 now granted with covenants designed to ensure full and proper 
velopment of the land. The period for which leases for agricul- 
‘al purposes are granted is 25 years with an option of renewal for 
further period of 25 years. These leases contain provisions for 
mpensation for unexhausted improvements and penalties for 
apidations. 

-ndigenous inhabitants hold 609,622 acres and Government 657,614 
es. 


There are two types of land tenure in the Colony, freehold and 
sehold and the renting systems are as follows :— 


(a) Monthly tenancy agreement; 
(6) Yearly tenancy agreement; 
(c) 25-year lease; 

(d) 99-year lease; 

(e) 199-year lease. 


programme of development for holdings is attached to the Proba- 
nary Agreement which precedes the standard agricultural lease. 
\e probationary period is usually 3 years and the lease is granted 
ten the Department of Agriculture is satisfied that the programme 
s been carried out. ‘ 


nd Settlement 


Financial assistance is provided by Government for the main- 
ance of existing Land Settlements under leasehold tenure. 
ernment Funds have also been provided to assist in the develop- 
mt of eight new settlements and extensions occupying about 
00 acres. A grant of $500,000.00 from Colonial Development 
d Welfare funds has been provided to carry out the major part 
this new development. Thus far 366 of these new holdings have 
en laid out and 75 were tenanted during the year. 


AGRICULTURE 

iministration 

The Minister of Agriculture and Lands is responsible for the 
rection of policy with regard to agriculture, animal husbandry, 
iheries and forestry. The first three of these subjects are dealt with 
7 the Department of Agriculture and the fourth by the Forest 
epartment. The staff of the Department of Agriculture consists of 
t senior and 166 junior technical officers, and their functions in- 
ude agricultural research, extension services and the propagation 
economic crops and livestock for distribution. 
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The main lines of agricultural policy are as follows: 


(a) 


(6) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


to prevent the exploitation of the soil and to endeavour 
to improve its productivity under agricultural manage- 
ment; 

to encourage the production of local food crops bearing 
in mind the importance of nutritionally desirable foods 
both for man and livestock; 


to supply improved planting materials and to advise 
upon methods of production;, 


to encourage maintenance of livestock, in increased 
numbers and of improved productive capacity, in the 
interest of improved nutrition of the people and soil 
fertility, and to conduct investigation towards these 
ends; 


to aid the established sugar-cane, coconut, cacao and 
citrus industries by assistance in the supply of improved 
planting material and technical advice based on the 
results of field experiments; 


(f) to prosecute investigations designed to expand the 


(g) 


(h) 


range and improve the quality of economic crops both 


for export and local consumption by field trials of indi- , 


genous and imported species; 


to encourage a healthy outlook on agriculture as a mode — 


of life by the expansion of vocational education in 
agriculture and the creation of an informed extension 
service; 

to facilitate settlement on the land under secure tenure; 


(i) to stimulate co-operation among agriculturists with the 


object of co-operative marketing and to provide a chan- 
nel for the granting of financial assistance to productive 
enterprises. 


From the marketing aspect, the main products of agriculture in 
Trinidad and Tobago can be grouped as follows: 


Principally for Export—Sugar, cacao, coffee. 
Partly for Export and partly for Home Market—Citrus, 


coconuts and copra. 


Principally for Home Market—Ground provisions, bananas, 


fresh vegetables, rice, maize, meat and poultry, eggs, 
fresh milk. 


Production for home consumption is being stimulated by the 
implementation of various measures recommended in 1951 and 
1953 by the Colony’s local Food Production Committee. 
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The export values of the principal agricultural crops for 1955 
compared with 1953 and 1954 were as follows: 


Value of Exports of Domestic 
Products, f.0.b. $B.W.I. millions 


1953 1954 1955 


Sugar oe oes 26.1 28.5 31.3 
Cocoa beans a 11.7 15.0 11.8 
Fruits and vegetables ... 3.4 2.3 3.1 
Coffee eS Ae 1.8 3.8 1.7 

Oil-seeds, oi] nuts and oil 
kernels : 2 3 1.1 
Totals $32 43.2 50.0 49.1 


Preliminary figures indicate that the value of agricultural exports 
taw and manufactured was $53,023,422 as compared with 
$53,240,822 in 1954. 


Sugar-cane, the principal crop, occupies about 90,000 acres. 
Yields per acre are extremely variable and range from about 5-15 
tons per acre in the case of farmers’ holdings to about an average 
of 30.35 tons per acre on estates. Estates and farmers produced 
1,183,687 tons and 644,036 tons of cane respectively. The year 
1955 saw the highest total sugar production in the history of the 
Colony’s industry. A total of 192,793 tons were manufactured. This 
was 20,026 tons more than the 1954 production of 172,767 tons, 
which had been itself a record. This record production was due to 
almost ideal conditions experienced during the crop, combined with 
good juice quality. Deliveries of farmers’ cane represented an in- 
crease of almost 100,000 tons over the previous year. The total 
quantity of sugar exported amounted to 169,732 tons of which 
13,701 tons were shipped to Canada and the remainder to the United 
Kingdom. Shipments in bulk amounted to 105,979 tons compared 
with 69,588 tons in 1954. Of this quantity, 1,501 tons were shipped 
to Canada, which marked the first shipment in bulk from the British 
. West Indies to that country. Shipment of sugar by this method, 
which commenced in 1950, when 1,600 tons were lifted, has now 
become permanently established in this Colony. 


The local reservation, as in 1954, was fixed at 23,000 tons. This 
included sugar used in the manufacture of products for export. 
Attacks of froghopper in certain parts of the Colony were fairly 
severe towards the latter part of 1955. Control measures were vigor- 
ously pursued and in some cases the attacks were held in check. 
The Negotiated Price Quota was fixed at £40. 15s. Od. ($195.60) per 
ton, the same as it was in 1954. This price relates to the negotiated 
Price quota of 124,578 tons only. The price for the remainder of 
Trinidad export production is determined in accordance with the 
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demands of the free market. At the beginning of 1956, it was about ' 
£10 ($48.00) lower than the negotiated price. The price paid to: 
farmers was $11.97 per ton. ' 
‘ 

Cocoa occupies about 120,000 acres. Yields per acre range from 
200-300 lb. from the less productive trees to 1,000-1,200 lb. from 
the highly productive clones. Production is organized by indivi-4 
duals and plantations. Most producers are equipped to carry out: 
initial processing in the form of fermentation and drying of crop is 
handled through a system of licensed dealers. Producers make use - 
of the service offered by dealers in their district or market their 1 
cocoa in the city. Dealers operating in the rural areas send in their t 
consignments to large dealers in the city who are also exporters : 
licensed under the Exportation of Cocoa Ordinance. The beans are t 
usually graded at the time of sale into three recognized grades 
(Plantation, the top grade; Estates; and Ordinary). Each exporter 
is allowed to find his own market abroad but the financial returns | 
are regulated to the extent that exporters are allowed no more than ¢ 
reasonable expenses and a fixed margin of profit. The balance is ¢ 
funded by Government and distributed to producers on a pro rata 
basis. A portion of the crop is permitted to be handled direct by 
the Cocoa Planters’ Association, which is a quasi-co-operative body 
dealing mainly in the Plantation grade of cocoa, as well as certain 
large producers exporting their own cocoa. The quantity of cocoa 
beans exported was 146,962 cwt. valued at $11,773,390. Pro- # 
ducers received $90 per fanega (110 1b.). The Cocoa Board, a statu- 1 
tory body of which the Director of Agriculture is Chairman, j 
operates the Cocoa Subsidy Scheme. This was approved by Govern- : 
ment in 1940 as a result of depression in the cocoa industry. The i 
scheme has been financed in the first place by special taxation and + 
subsequently by the imposition of a cess when cocoa prices rose { 
above a certain level. The scheme aims at providing assistance to 
all owners of cocoa fields for replanting cocoa on a portion of their | 
good soils and/or, establishing some other crops or stock on a por- 
tion of their poorer soils. The Board maintains three propagating | 
stations in Trinidad and one in Tobago. It also provides financial 
assistance to some estates for the establishment of private propa- 
gators. At the end of 1955, there were about 14 estate propagators 
in operation. Apart from those produced on estates, the Board 
distributed 654,219 clonal plants in 1955. Assistance was also 
approved to plant 17.9 acres of citrus, 189.33 acres of coffee, and 
the sum of $70.00 was approved for fodder and pens. 


| 
Citrus occupies about 13,000 acres. Yields per acre are difficult | 
to assess but are estimated to be in the region of 14,000 Ib. for , 
oranges and 25,000 lb. for grapefruit. Production is organized 
by individuals and plantations. Grapefruit and oranges are con- 
verted to juice at a factory owned ‘by the Co-operative Citrus 
{I 
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wers’ Association. Attached to this factory is a plant which con- 
s citrus pulp into stock-feed. The 1954-1955 crop of grapefruit 
oranges was very good. The total value of all citrus products 
uted was $2,953,098 as compared with $2,051,591 in 1954. The 
yperative Citrus Growers’ Association received fresh fruit from 

November, 1954 to 21st May, 1955, over one month longer 

in the previous year. This Association exported 155,580$ 
‘s of fresh fruit and 458,695 cartons of canned juice while 
571 cartons of canned juice were sold locally. It also produced a 
of 2108.812 long tons of dehydrated citrus pulp meal for stock- 
. The price paid to producers of grapefruit was $1.80 per crate 
to producers of oranges $2.50 per crate. The production of 
3 declined during the year—because of ‘‘dieback disease’, and 
juction in the price of this commodity. 


1conuts cover approximately 40,000 acres. Average yields are 
ie region of 1,200 lb. of copra per acre. Production is mainly 
ye hands of plantations, The bulk of the crop is handled 
yeratively through the Coconut Growers’ Association which 
ates an up-to-date processing plant. The rest of the crop is 
lled through a system of licensed dealers and is despatched to 
story for processing. The greater portion of the processed pro- 
3 is distributed through regular wholesale and retail channels 
consumption locally. Exports of coconuts and their derivatives 
ig the year were: 


Coir fibre eh ty 236,895 lb. 
Coconut oil (refined) ee sau 2,585,936 Ib. 
Copra es ae ets 75,743 ctw. 
tana substitute aie — 144,983 Ib. 
Margarine ie ie 935,623 Ib. 


price paid to producers ee copra was $12.50 per 100 Ibs. The 
id of Red Ring disease is still alarming and the services of a 
atologist are being sought to assist in the investigations. 


nanas—From 7th November, shipments of Gros Michel bananas 
te United States of America ceased and from that date all 
Ytable bananas were shipped to the United Kingdom. Exports 
e United Kingdom were on a trial basis until September when 
. 5-year contract made by the Marketing Board with the Union 
national Company came into force. From 1st January to 
- ecember, 45,846 bunches of Gros Michel valued $105,603 were 
,ted to the United States of America. Shipments to the United 
fe amounted to 23,074 bunches, valued 44,692. It is gratify- 
note that the exports to the United Kingdom rose from 769 
hes in February to 9,735 in December. Interest in banana pro- 
on has been aroused by the intensification of extension work 
‘h included field tests and demonstration plots. Planting 
“fal was both imported. and produced locally. Of the plants 
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supplied to growers 40,894 were produced from nurseries of 
Agricultural Department at Golden Grove; 34,953 were dug el 
where and 50,000 were imported from Jamaica on behalf of lag 
growers. { 


_ Rice—Paddy is grown chiefly by the East Indian peasant, 
stores it in his home and gradually mills it into rice, primarily 
domestic consumption. Any surplus left is sold at the highest p' 
obtainable. The main crop is grown during the wet season of e 
year between the months of June and December. The bulk cond 
of swamp paddy which is cultivated in low-lying lagoons. A smg 
amount of low-yielding hill paddy is grown upon the higher lan 
usually in mixed cultivation with other crops. There are about 
small mills scattered throughout the countryside. Each unit cal 
sists of an enclosed shed with a small diesel engine attached to! 
huller, and mills paddy into white rice in one operation. Sma 
quantitites of parboiled rice are also produced. Satisfactory yiel 
averaging 2,200 Ib. of paddy per acre were obtained from a 
.20,000 acres of land. In some cases there were yields of a 
.3,000 Ib. per acre. This was insufficient for the Colony’s requ! 
ments, and it was necessary to import 18,477.25 tons of rice 
British Guiana, part of which was distributed under a system 
rationing which ended on October 31st. The price of freely av: 
able rice from British Guiana was then fixed at 13} cents per 
and the price of locally produced rice fell from its usual figure 
.18-20 cents per Ib. to 12 cents per Ib. or less. 


Coffee is a licensable product and is handled through the 
channels as cacao. Domestic requirements are met through org: 
retail channels as well as through small dealers who process 
beans, with equipment varying from primitive to modern. 
larger dealers are also exporters and are allowed to find their o 
markets. Early in the year, coffee prices collapsed from 80-85 ce 
per Ib. to about 40 cents per lb. Exports of raw coffee were 1,47! 
tons valued $1,727,264 as compared with 1,774 tons valu 
$3,835,294 in 1954. | 














Tonca Bean is also a licensable product and is handled in 
‘same manner as the other products mentioned above. The px 
‘obtained by producers was 80 cents per Ib. 


Root Crops, Vegetables, Peas and Beans, and Maize are produc 
in insufficient quantities to permit of an export trade. The bulk 
these crops is handled by vendors who buy in wholesale lots fr” 
producers at the farm and offer them for sale at markets through* 
the Colony. Guaranteed prices are offered by Government for piged 
peas, black-eye peas, soya beans, corn, yams (Lisbon), sw 
potatoes, tannias, eddoes, adlay, sesame, plantains and ee 
(Gros Michel, Sucrier and Governor). This guarantee is honourdi 
through the Marketing Board which is a statutory body, established: 


| 
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Government to facilitate the internal marketing of these crops. 
this purpose, the Board has established a series of depots in or 
c the main centres of production where producers, if they so de- 
, can sell their produce. This produce is then transported to the 
n centres of consumption and offered for sale there at prices 
1tly above the prices paid. The Board also handles the export 
e in bananas which are purchased at the roadside. It also main- 
s a retail section with a small cold store in the city where 
1 vegetables are bought from producers and offered for sale to 
lic institutions as well as to the general public. In Trinidad, 
ng 1955, normal weather conditions permitted the expected 
onal growth of home grown food, but in Tobago, locally grown 
crops were adversely affected by a long dry season. 


biculture—The Beekeepers’ Co-operative Society, formed in 
t, shows promise of success. Five tons of honey were exported 
ng the year at a small profit. The Society has also secured a 

contract for the 1956 crop. In addition, a plot of land at 
Joseph is being leased from Government and arrangements are 
g completed for the erection of a packing shed on this site for 
iling the 1956 crop. 


arch 

ae research headquarters of the Agricultural Department is 
ed at the Central Experiment Station on the Caroni North 
« Road, near Piarco. The Deputy Director (Research) and all 
Specialist officers of the Department are based at this station, 
h contains the main library of the Department of Agriculture, 
her with laboratories and field equipment necessary for carry- 
wt the work of the Station. Investigational work on the main 
3 continue along the lines of agronomy, and pest and disease 
col. New lands have been put into pasture and fodder crops at 
‘entral Experiment Station; many introductions of grasses have 
made; legumes and other fodder plants are undergoing pre- 
ary trials. Banana nurseries established in 1954 commenced 
icing planting material, which was distributed to prospective 
ers during the wet season. 


e agronomic and pest and disease investigations of the 
arch Division are outlined hereunder : 


(a) Stegar-cane—Variety trials; lime fertilizer trials; multi- 
: plication and observation of new hybrid varieties of 
' sugar cane. 


: (b) Cacao—Evaluation of the performance of various clones: 
| shade, spacing and fertilizer trials; cultivation experi- 


| ments; selection and hybridization for resistance to 


witches’ broom disease. 
id 
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(c) Fruit Crops—Most of the investigations were centred q 
citrus, while other tropical and sub-tropical fruit 
were established jn a museum for further study. 
citrus work covered the introduction of new varieti 
rootstock and management trials; disease problems 
nursery investigations. 

(d) Coconuts—Testing of selections and expansion of thel 
on coastal sandy soil; pest and disease control. 

(e) Bananas—Nursery investigations; pest and di 
control. 

(f) Fodder—Introduction and extension of fodder 
legumes and other non-leguminous species; establi 
ment of stool forming grasses and pastures; eran 
trials and field management. i 

(g) Rice—Selection of varieties for yield and growth habitf 
production of pure line seed for distribution to farme 
trials with short-term vegetables for dry season cultiv 
tion in paddy fields. 

(h) Soil Survey—Surveys were conducted in Caroni Sav: 
nah, in Southern Trinidad and in Tobago. 

(t) Soil Conservation—Runoff trials to ascertain soil | 
under different types of vegetation; land use on slo 
to prevent erosion, 

(j) Introduction—Introduction of oil seeds, fibres, fod 
and food crops for trial under local conditions. 

(k) Plant diseases—Investigations concerning virus disea 
of cacao; survey and control of Red Ring disease 
coconuts; investigations of the Melanose spotting 
grapefruit; seedling lime disease; leaf spot and mo! 
disease of bananas. 

(1) Plant Pests—Investigation on the control of banana wee 
borer; cacao beetle; black bee pest of citrus; pall 
weevils affecting coconuts; moth borers affecting 
and sugar-cane; sweet potato moth borer; pests of sto! 
products. 






Pest and Disease Control 
During the year efforts were made to eradicate the occurrence 
cacao virus in the Sangre Grande district. 


Land Settlements 

The existing land settlements occupy 5,097.5 acres. The te 
number of holdings is 2,166. The development of five of the eig 
new settlements and extensions, which is being financed mainly 5 
a Colonial Development and Welfare grant of $500,000, continued. 
The work consisted mainly of road construction, the erection : 
farm buildings, installation of water services and initial preparati] 
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bree Central Farms, upon which tree crops have been established. 
: Lands and Surveys Department continued the laying out of 


jings. 


inage and Irrigation 

Juring the years of the Second World War a scheme for the 
zation of some 2,200 acres in Bejucal (a portion of the Caroni 
imp) was completed by the Works and Hydraulics Department. 
s is now declared a drainage area, zoned for the production of 
dy and controlled by the Works and Hydraulics Department. 
addition, the Works and Hydraulics Department maintains a 
ted drainage system in the Oropouche Lagoon. 


rom 1951-1954, drainage, reclamation and improvement works 
e been undertaken by the Works and Hydraulics Department 
Caroni Savannah, Caroni Irrigation Area (mangrove land), 
socorro, Fishing Pond Rice Expansion Scheme, Plum Mitan Rice 
vansion Scheme and miscellaneous small areas. These works 
sist of the formation of main drainage and irrigation canals and 
ks, together with the installation of main control sluices. 


icultural Extension Work 

‘he Extension Division of the Department of Agriculture pro- 
2s the following services: general advice to the public on agri- 
ure; inspection visits to school gardens for advice and judging 
onnection with the annual field competitions; supervision of over 
00 acres of food gardens; inspections and allocation of Crown 
! and the preparation of detailed programmes of work for 
licants under 3-year probationary agreements leading to a 
rear lease; assistance and support to agricultural organizations, 
cultural exhibitions, field and livestock competitions; super- 
mm of the district breeding units; supervision and management 
listrict demonstration stations; parasol ants destruction on 
wn lands; crop surveys and the collection of district information; 
stance to the Rice Division in the distribution of pure line seed 
dy to farmers; implementing the internal aspects of legislation 
plant protection. 


istrict demonstration stations are maintained at Sangre Grande, 
Claro and Penal in Trinidad and Louis d’Or in Tobago. The 
‘cts of these stations are: 


(a) to ascertain suitable systems of mixed farming for appli- 
cation to peasant agriculture; 


(b} to demonstrate methods of crop production and livestock 
management which the peasant can copy; 


(c) to be centres for the distribution of seed, planting 
material and stock; 


(d) to be local headquarters of the Agricultural Department. 
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Production of planting material is carried out on all the D 
ment’s stations and in particular at the St. Augustine Nu 
where the major portion was grown during 1955. Among other it 
the following were produced and sold for planting: citrus ( 
types) 97,815; mangoes (grafted) 7,399; avocadoeg 12,566; ve 
table seedlings (boxes) 10,208; ornamental seedlings (boxes) 8,. 
palms and ornamental shrubs 52,487; seed paddy (Ib.) 99,690 
banana plants 40,894. 







AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


{ 

The Agricultural Credit Bank provides credit facilities for A 

cultural Credit Societies, Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 

for Co-operatives, at the interest rate of 3 per centum per ann 

Loans to these associations are of short term duration, repayabil . 

within a year from the date of borrowing. { 
t 


Credit is also extended to individuals engaged in agriculture 
order that they may free themselves from the payment of usurio 
rates of interest, and their property from the burden of deb! 
Interest is charged at the rate of 4 per centum per annum; and loat 
may be granted for any period not exceeding 15 years. 
advances, essentially on annual crops, are usually granted for 
year and in no case for a period exceeding 3 years. 


Loans for the purpose of purchasing land or for any purposd 
incidental to agriculture are made on the security of a first mortgage! | 
These are repayable by equal half yearly instalments of Principal 
and Interest over the period of the loan. 


Advances are made on similar security for planting, maintaini 
and reaping of the crop, and are repayable out of the proceeds 
its sale. 


The Agricultural Credit Bank Ordinance, Ch. 23. No. 5 
recently been amended to empower the Bank to extend its c 
facilities to fishing co-operatives and to individuals engaged in thd 
fishing trade. 

The loan capital of the Bank which is advanced by the Governy 
ment now stands at $4,690,000, on which interest at 2 per centuml 
per annum is payable. The total investment in 1955 amounted to 
$4,226,707 of which $2,387,634 were loaned to Credit and Cos 
operative Societies, and the remainder to individuals. i 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY | 


The estimated livestock population at the end of 1954 was as: 
follows : cattle 38,300; water buffaloes 3,300; goats 32,500; sheep 
4,500; swine 38,000; horses 2,400; mules 3,000; donkeys, 6,000: ° 
poultry 1,500,000. Goats and swine are kept mainly by peasant: : 
water buffaloes mainly by sugar estates; cattle by peasants, estates. 
dairies and Government stock farms. 
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eduction is organized almost exclusively by individual owners 
a than large companies. There is, however, a large poultry 
: which sells eggs, broilers and day-old chicks and a few dairies 
h process fresh milk for delivery. The pasteurization and bot- 
of milk for school children is carried out on two Government 
: farms. 
‘tums from Municipal and Government controlled slaughter 
es, which do not represent complete data for all livestock 
thtered in the Colony, showed that 754.24 tons of beef and 
381.63 tons of pork and 49.13 tons of mutton were produced 
animals slaughtered. Similarly, complete production figures for 
milk are not available, but returns from the larger producers 
that they handled 299,921 gallons per month. 


_e Veterinary Division of the Department of Agriculture con- 
of the Deputy Director of Agriculture (Animal Husbandry), 
eterinary Officers, 4 Agricultural Assistants and 3 Field 
tants. 
iplied investigations were carried out on problems such as field 
on the suitability of Modified Live Virus Avainised Rabies 
ine (Lederle) in farm livestock other than cattle; trials with 
feeding stuff and nutritional studies in relation to pasture and 
ot crops. 
portation of breeding stock included a small number of 
aaica Red’’ beef type of cattle stationed at the Tobago Farm. 


te-organized campaign was carried out in the control of para- 
rabies including mass immunization of cattle and the destruc- 
of wild life vectors, principally the vampire bat (Desmodus 
). Only a nominal charge is made for vaccination against swine 
. All pigs sold by the Department of Agriculture are vaccinated 
to delivery. It is gratifying to record that the Colony remained 
ff swine fever during the year 1955. Tuberculin testing of live- 
continued. 


nteral breeding improvement is fostered by the provision of 
wed breeding sires and by the sale of selected breeding stock. 
mstration stations and breeding units are used to good advan- 
During the year services by selected sires were as follows: by 
ms 9; by jack donkeys 243; by bulls 1,777; by water buffa- 
); by boars 1,335; by bucks 1,572; by rams 119. 


er a cautious start to ascertain the reaction of cattle owners, 
ial insemination was introduced. It is gratifying to record that 
ervice is now accepted and proves to be very popular. During 
ear 1,323 inseminations were made. At the Government Stock 
» St. Jeeeh the average number of inseminations per preg- 
7 was 1.8. 


th the marked expansion of the poultry industry, the depart- 
’s poultry work is being intensified. e 
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At the Veterinary Diagnostic Laboratory located at the Cent 
Experiment Station, facilities exist for the examination of mil 
seriological tests, blood films, poultry autopsies and rabies diq- 
nosis. 43 


FISHERIES 

Fishing is carried on mainly along the coasts of the Colony aa 
in swampy areas at the estuaries of rivers. The principal food is 
are tassard (kingfish), carite (Spanish mackerel), couvalli, bonitr~ 
red and other snappers, grouper, salmon (weakfish), anchovy (ble 
fish), paoua (white angelfish), sharks and thread herring. 

Very little is known about the potential resources of the aret - 
Present catches are dominated by carite (Scomberomorus macula _ 
a coastal species rare beyond the Orinoco outflow. There is also. 
small shrimp fishery. os 

The industry is financed almost entirely by private enterprist 
Most of the larger boats and gear are owned by small traders am 
fish dealers, but many small boats are owned by the fishermen. Th 
fishermen are employed on a share basis which varies in accordang 
with the system of fishing. All catches are consumed locally. Fi 
is transported from the beaches mainly in motor vehicles, many 
which belong to the boat owners. It is sold by stall-holders 
Government and Municipal markets, and by itinerant vendors w! 
make their rounds with motor vehicles and bicycles. 


Great variations in prices occur due to fluctuations in supply and 
lack of cold storage facilities. Returns from Port-of-Spain whole 
sale market show that the daily weighted average price of cant 
ranged from 13 cents per lb. to 64 cents per Ib. while other speci 
varied similarly. ’ 

With regard to the improvement of fresh water fish, this year'l 
programme at Bamboo Grove Station was devoted to monosl 
culture of Tilapia mossambica, The experiments were set up dumm. 
the first part of the year, and will run until early in 1956. 

Six Fishermen’s Co-operatives were registered during 1955 and 
provision has been made in the Agricultural Bank Ordinance fot 
granting loans to Fishing Co-operatives, which will lend the money’ 
to their individual members. 2 

The Colony’s estimates of expenditure provides each year for d 
programme of improvement to fishing beaches throughout th 
island. t- 

FORESTRY 

Survey of the permanent forests of the Colony was continued} . 
during the year. The total area of fully constituted forests at te 
end of the year was 285,796 acres or 22.5 per cent. of the Colony. 

The natural regeneration programme consists of the treatment 
exploited mixed hardwood forest to obtain a new crop of the bet 
local timbers. About 1,600 acres are under regeneration at one Si" 
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and the new crop is well established on the ground by the end of 
the third year from the commencement of treatment. In addition to 
local species, exotics are introduced into the mixed hardwood crop 
by planting or sowing on the charcoal pits. This results in a scat- 
tering of the exotic throughout the new forest crop. On fertile clay 
soil the forest is being converted to teak plantations by means of a 
one-year period of shifting cultivation at the rate of 720 acres per 
year. Other poorer sandy soils are being planted with pine on an 
experimental scale and valuable hardwoods mainly Cedar, Cypre, 
Mahogany and Apamate are being grown on well drained calcareous 
clays on hills. 


There was further acceleration in the conversion of sawmills from 
circular to bandsaws in 1955. So successful has Government’s policy 
been in this respect that it was possible to release the restrictions 
which were imposed thirteen years ago on the number of sawmills. 
The new bandmills have forced several of the circular sawmills to 
close down and thus reduced the waste of wood in conversion from 
the log to sawn timber. Sawmills licensed during 1955 were: 70 Cir- 
cular, 25 Band. 


The volume of logs sold from Crown forests amounted to 2,764, 
100 cubic feet, an increase of 256,800 cubic feet over 1954. The 
most used trees are Mora (Mora excelsa) a hard heavy construction 
timber available in large quantities and Crappo (Carapa guianensis) 
which is popular for both construction and furniture and is exten- 
sively cut. The chief furniture woods, however, are Cypre (Cordia 
alliodora), Cedar (Cedrela mexicana), Mahogany (Sweitenia 
macrophylla) and Pink Poui or Apamate (Tabebuia pentaphylla). 
These are grown extensively on private estates as well as in Crown 
forests. 

Owing to the recent conversion of cocoa plantations to the new 
clonal cocoa, large amounts of these furniture woods, especially 
Cedar, which have grown up as shade above the old cocoa, are 
being marketed by private estate owners. In many cases the rev- 
enue so produced has more than paid for the cost of establishing the 
new cocoa crop. Proprietors are being encouraged to replace the 
timber tree shade and many are doing so. 


Extraction of timber to all weather roads is done by bull and 
tractor. This goes on all the year round, bulls being most effective 
in the rainy season and tractors in drier weather. The Forest De- 
partment’s road building programme supplemented by oil company 
private roads is proving a great boon to timber contractors. 


The Teak plantations are playing a greater part in the economy 
of Trinidad with each succeeding year. A gangsaw for squaring 
tound poles was added to the Forest Department’s equipment at 
Brickfield and came into operation during the year. This, together 
with the creosoting plant and fencing factory, form an integrated 
unit to process the thinnings from 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30-year 
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old Teak plantations. Thereafter the thinnings are large enough to 
be sawn in standard commercial sawmills. Ten thousand board feet 
of scantlings from the new gangsaw were used in Grenada for re 
construction of damaged houses after the hurricane. 


The ruling prices of some of the more important timbers and fuel 
are given below. 


TIMBER 
Species Roadside (logs) Sawmill (lumber) 
$ per cents per 
cubic foot board foot 
Balata ee ai $2.00-$2.20 = 
Cypre oe oe 1.50- 1.80 30-40 
Cedar ooh ey 1.20- 1.50 24-40 
Crappo a bee -70- .85 16-18 
Olivier ae rae -75-  .80 18 
Mora ate rs -85- .90 18 
Sandbox a a -50- .60 14 
Mahoe Se ste 50 14 
Cajuca oa a 45- .50 14 
Toporite ao a -50- .55 14 
FUEL 
Cordwood: 
Mixed hardwood ... $12-$15 per cord delivered in town 
Mangrove .. $4-$ 5 per cord 
Charcoal ... ... $1.50-$1.80 a bag of 60 Ib. 


Forestry is primarily a public service carried out almost entirely 
by the Government Forest Department. The department under the 
Conservator of Forests consists of six posts for fully qualified forest 
officers. Supervisory work is done by five locally trained Forest 
Supervisors and six Foresters. There are 28 Forest Rangers, 26 
Forest Guards and 30 Temporary Forest Guards. The survey and 
mapping branch is staffed with a qualified surveyor, assistant sur- 
veyor and two draughtsmen. Clerical work is done by members of 
the general clerical service allocated to the Forest Department. One 
qualified officer, with a junior staff of a Forester, Statistical Assist- 
ant and Forest Guard, carries out research into both silviculture, 
statistics and marketing of forest produce. 


There are three executive charges and a research charge, each 
normally under a qualified officer and 33 ranges each under a Forest 
Ranger who is assisted by one or more Forest Guards. As the new 
working plans extend regeneration and road construction oper 
tions, the work of the Rangers is becoming more varied. 


| 
! 
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MINING 


idministrative Organization : 

- There is no underground or open cut mining of ores in the colony, 
he only mineral produced on a commercial scale being crude 
»etroleum. The Administrative Organization responsible to Govern- 
nent for the supervision of the petroleum industry is the Petroleum 
Department. 

The technical staff consists of a Petroleum Technologist, three 
issistant technologists, a geologist, a petroleum inspector and an 
office staff of nine persons. 

The principal functions of the Department are: 

1. Royalty assessment of crude oil, natural gas and casing 
head gasoline; 
2. Advising Government on the leasing of crown oil rights; 
3. Technical supervision of oilfield activities with special 
reference to programmes for the drilling, casing, cemen- 
tation, completion, and re-completion of oilwells; 

. Checking on salt water production from and encroachment 
in oilsands, anti-pollution measures, accident preven- 
tion; 

. Collection of data and compilation of statistics relating 
to the industry; 

. Administration of the various ordinances and regulations 
controlling the activity of the Petroleum Industry. 


> 


a wun 


Mineral Rights : 

Grants of Crown land made to private individuals prior to 
16th January, 1902 conveyed to the grantee all mineral rights in- 
cluding oil but excepting gold, silver and precious stones. Grants 
made after 16th January, 1902 reserved the oilrights to the Crown. 
There are therefore three classes of oilrights ownership: 

1. Where the Crown owns both the oilrights and the surface 
rights. 

2. Where the Crown owns the oilrights but has alienated the 
surface to a private individual. 

3. Where a private individual owns both the oilrights and 
the surface rights. 


Regulations : 

The issue of Exploration licences, Mining leases, and the assess- 
ment of Royalty is covered by the Land Oil Mining Regulations and 
the Submarine Oil Mining Regulations. 

Exploration licences over crown lands (crown oilrights) are 
issued for a period of two years at a small rental. They are for the 
purpose of facilitating geological and geophysical surveys and carry 
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the right to convert any part of the licensed area into a mining 
lease. At the 31st December, 1955, over 81,000 acres were held 
under Exploration licence. 


Mining leases over crown lands (crown oilrights) and over 
private lands (crown oilrights) are issued for a term of 30 years and 
carry a royalty of 10 per cent. of the value of the oi] produced. 
There is no drilling obligation but non-productive leases pay mini- 
mum royalty on an annually increasing scale. At the end of 1955 
over 452,000 acres of crown oilrights were held under mining lease. 


Surface owners of private lands who also own the oilrights are 
free to negotiate their own terms for a mining lease to an oil 
company. Such leases usually follow closely the standard form of 
Crown Oil Mining lease. 


Submarine oil mining licences covering more than one million 
acres have been issued including the whole of the British portion of 
the Gulf of Paria and all the territorial waters of the Colony except 
those off the north coast. Two companies are now producing off- 
shore oil and a third company has drilled an exploratory well in the 
Gulf of Paria. 


Processing : 


All crude oil produced in the colony is processed in local refineries. 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad operate a Trumble plant and a 
Vacuum Asphalt plant at Point Fortin with an input capacity of 
1,000,000 bbls. per month. In addition to their own production they 
purchase and process the production of Trinidad Petroleum 
Development Company. Trinidad Leaseholds Limited operate a 
modern refinery including a number of ancillary plants. The input 
capacity is over 2,000,000 bbls. per month. In addition to crude 
oil produced on fields owned by themselves and by associated com- 
panies they purchase and process crude oil from Apex Trinidad 
Oilfields, other Trinidad Companies and also from various fields 
in Venezuela and Colombia. 


Statistics : 


A comprehensive set of statistics are published annually in the 
Administrative Report of the Petroleum artment. 


Ownership : 

The oilrights are all internally owned. Of the crude oil now being 
produced about 80 per cent. comes from Crown oilrights and 
20 per cent. from Private oilrights. Eleven companies were pro- 
ducing oil during 1955. Two of these were incorporated in the | 
Colony, one in the United States of America, and the remainder ' 
were registered in the United Kingdom. : 
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Geological Surveys : 

Under the terms of the Crown Oil Mining Leases full data on all 
geophysical and geological surveys made by crown lessees has to 
be given to Government. Permanent geological staffs are maintained 
by the four largest oil operators, geophysical work being done by 
contractors as required. The southern half of the Colony has been 
mapped geologically in considerable detail while an aerial survey 
has been completed over the entire colony. 


Development : 

An average of 26 drilling rigs are in continuous operation of which 
4 are on exploration work. Production has been slowly increasing 
for the past five years and is expected to continue to do so. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


During the year under review there was no change in the organ- 
ization for developing and implementing Government’s policy on 
industrialization. The Economic Advisory Board and its standing 
Concessions Sub-Committee continued to advise on policy and the 
Industry Division of the Department of Industry and Commerce 
continued to discharge the functions concerned with its implementa- 
tion. As regards the development of industries during the year 1955, 
the following industries were declared to be “‘pioneer’’ under the 
Aid to Pioneer Industries Ordinance, Ch. 33. No. 3: the manu- 
facture of Vitaminized Food from Bananas; Coconut Coir Fibre; 
Rubberized Mattresses and Mats; Dried Yeast; Wire Nails and 
Staples; Gin; the dyeing of Natural and Synthetic Materials on a 
factory scale; the preparation, processing and production of Pulp 
Paper, Boards and Packaging material from Bagasse and other raw 
Materials; the assembly and manufacture of Air Conditioning 
Equipment; and six undertakings were declared to be pioneer manu- 
facturers in respect of the following pioneer industries: the manu- 
facture of Tinplate Containers; Gin; Ladies’ Lingerie; Industrial 
Chemicals (Odourless Solvent); Dried Yeast; and the processing 
and refining of Crude Ores. 


As regards industries in actual operation, measures for granting 
assistance, by way of exemption from payment of import duties of 
customs, were introduced during the year under the provisions of 
the Customs Ordinance, Ch. 32. No. 2 in respect of various essential 
Materials required for use in the manufacture of the following: 
Flavouring Essences and Concentrates for sale as such; Wire Nails 
and Staples; Pharmaceutical Products; Balanced Stock and Poultry 
Feeds; Cardboard or other Boxes; Cartons, Packages or Containers; 
Ladies’ Underwear; Knitted Goods; Cotton Textiles; Hats; Bitters; 
Handbags; Polishes; Plastic goods; Drinking Straws; Motor car 
Upholstery; Textile or Plastic Covers; Bags or Containers; printing 
of Advertising Almanacs, and laying of Mastic Asphalt. 
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During the year considerab‘e hardsiips were caused to the cotton . 


textile aad the shirt manufacturing indcstries throuch competitor 
from cheap foreien mrportations and a protective tariff was impose 
in order to provide some assistance to these industries. Accordin 
import dz ties were increased by suitabie margins on cotton fabrics 
of the types which were threatening to ruin the local mdustry and 
on shirts (except knitted shirts and those shirts beiow a value of 
$11.00 c.i.f.). The effect of this action was to provide the minimum 
degree of protection for a limited period of two years. 


The Education Department continued to stimulate interest in 
handicrafts and cottage industries. During the year a Handicraft 
Co-operative was formed to assist workers in the production and 
marketing of their products and this Co-operative took over the 
trading activities of the Tourist Section of the Department of 
Industry and Commerce. 











Co-operative Societies : 
There were operating in the Colony as at 31st December, 1955, 
the following co-operative organizations: 
403 Agricultural Credit Societies with a membership of 
approximately 16,000; 
62 Co-operative Societies with an approximate membership 
of 6,800 and assets estimated at $5,000,000; 
234 Credit Unions with a membership of 25,000 and assets 
amounting to $1,600,000; 


34 School Co-operatives with a membership of 2,264 and 
assets amounting to $1,351.84. 


At 31st December, 1955, loans to the extent of $1,682,954 were 
made to 271 Agricultural Credit Societies. The new Agricultural 
Credit Societies Ordinance, No. 6 of 1954, provides for the financial 
year of societies to fall into four categories: 


Ist January—31st December; 
Ist April-31st March; 
Ist July—30th June; 
Ist October-30th September. 
As a result, it was not possible to finance in 1955, societies which 


have changed their financial year to terminate at the end of March, 
June and September, 1956. 


These comparatively new bodies, consumer, marketing, fishing. 
&c., continue to make steady progress as the community is be- 
coming more and more aware of the benefits to be derived from 
these organizations. 
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Credit Unions : 

The service rendered by the Credit Union Movement to its 
members is evidenced by the steady increase in membership and 
assets. Among some of the many welcome features of this unit of 
the Movement are (a) its approach to the question of the consolida- 
tion of resources and the extension of education and (b) investing 
in real property, in an effort to help the average-class member 
provide security for himself and family. 


Junior Co-operative Societies : 

There can be little doubt that the Junior Co-operative Movement 
marks a new era in the lives of the youth of the Colony, especially 
as the accent of this thrift drive is not so much to establish financial 
teserves which will aid them when the time comes, as to create 
ree them a new mentality, to form their character and fortify 
their will. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 


Policy and Administration : 

Since 1950 a Minister of Education and Social Services has been 
tesponsible for the direction of educational policy subject to the 
approval of the Governor in Council. The Director of Education 
functions as adviser to the Minister and chief executive, while he 
in turn is advised by the Education Board. 


Schools are administered under the dual system of control, so 
that there are assisted denominational schools and Government 
schools. 


The assisted schools are managed by Boards of Management 
which require official recognition in order to become statutory 
bodies. These managing bodies are responsible for the general 
administrations of their schools, subject to the provisions of the 
Education Ordinance and Codes of Regulations. 


Aid granted by Government consists of the payment of full 
salaries and pensions to teachers; maintenance allowances for the 
upkeep of buildings; and building grants amounting to two-thirds 
of the capital cost. In addition, Government supplies the greater 
part of the furniture and books. It is important to note that one cf 
the conditions of the grants is that the school must be open to all 
children without distinction of religion, nationality or language. 


In Government primary and intermediate schools, appointments 
and transfers are made by the Director of Education. 


There are also private schools, the establishment of which is 
controlled by a special Ordinance. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Schools Organization : 

Children enter school at the age of 5 or 6. The normal develop- 
ment of a primary school is to Standard V but most of them have 
post-primary sections going up to Standard VII. There are also 
Intermediate Schools where, in addition to the post-primary, there 
is a secondary section which prepares a limited number of pupils 
for the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 

The Regulations also recognize Junior Primary Schools where no 
pupil may be retained on the roll after the term in which he becomes 
12 years old. 

Education is free in the primary schools but fees are payable in 
the intermediate schools. 


Development—School Building Programme : 

Part I of the first five-year school building programme was com- 
pleted in 1950. Work on Parts II and III continued during 1955. 

In Part II financed under C.D. & W. Scheme D. 1393, only six 
projects were not completed at the end of the year. Works actually 
completed during 1955 under this programme were one new school 
and one school rebuilt, resulting in 584 additional places. 

Under Part III of the programme, financed from Surplus 
Balances, the sum of $226,177 was provided in 1955 in respect of 
twelve new projects. There were, however, also a number of proj- 
ects from previous years not begun or not completed. 

Works actually completed during 1955 under this programme con- 
sisted of nine new schools and eight schools rebuilt, providing a 
total additional accommodation of 4,107 places. 

Three new schools were built by denominational bodies without 
financial aid from Government, and extensions made to two exist- 
ing schools. This independent programme resulted in the provisions 
of 1,087 additional places. 


Summary : 

The net result of the year’s building was, therefore, the provision 
of thirteen new schools while accommodation was increased by 
4,642 additional places in new schools and 1,100 places in schools 
rebuilt or extended. In addition some 1,251 extra places accrued 
from various improvements and alterations so that the final increase 
was 6,993 places. 


Enrolment and Attendance : 

At the end of 1955 there were 388 Government and assisted 
primary schools with an enrolment of 146,716 pupils and an average 
attendance of 119,686. 

In the registered private schools there was an estimated enrol- 
ment of 8,243 pupils. The grand total of children receiving primary 
education was thus 154,959 pupils and while exact statistics are 
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available on child population, it is estimated that approximately 
per cent. of the children aged 5 or 6 to 15 are receiving formal 
cation. 


iminations : 

here are two important examinations for pupils at the primary 
rol level. These are the Primary School Leaving Certificate and 
College Exhibitions Examinations. 


he former is essentially a certification that a pupil has reached 
xtain standard at the end of a primary school course. In 1955 
roximately 4,000 candidates took the test and of these 1,606 
e recognized as having reached a satisfactory standard. 


he College Exhibitions examination is taken by primary school 
ils who are seeking to gain admission to a secondary school. 
the results, a pupil may be recognized as having reached a 
sfactory standard and a number of free places are awarded to 
mdary schools. In 1955 the examination took place in October 
30 different centres. A total of 2,756 candidates were presented. 
these 913 reached a satisfactory standard and of them, 203 
e awarded exhibitions. 


thers : 

eachers are classified according to qualifications and experience 
) different grades of Education Officers, this grading being the 
is for the salary scales. Women receive the same salaries as men 
wughout the grades. 

‘ollowing the Ritson Report, new scales of salaries for primary 
ool teachers and also for teachers in Government secondary 
aols, and Government and assisted training colleges, were intro- 
ed with effect from, ist January, 1954. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


‘here are 12 assisted and 3 Government schools including the 
hnical Institute at San Fernando. A total of 7,235 pupils were 
dled of whom 3,117 were girls. In addition there were 20 
stered private secondary schools recognized by the Cambridge 
al Examinations Syndicate for the purpose of presenting candi- 
2s for the Cambridge Examinations. These schgols had a total 
dment of 5,015 pupils. This means that there were in all 12,750 
ils attending secondary schools. 


‘ees are payable in both assisted and Government secondary 
cols, the approved rate of fees being $16 per term. However, 
s important to note that not less than 1,202 pupils, that is to say 
per cent., were receiving free education in the form of scholar- 
ps. These pupils comprised Government exhibitioners, bursars, 
ise scholars, children of deceased public officers and those who 
d scholarships awarded by private bodies. 
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Examinations : 

Cambridge Examinations 

From the Government and assisted schools 1,433 candidates 
took the School Certificate examination, of whom 958 were suc- 
cessful, that is to say approximately 70 per cent. Private schools 
presented 1, 265 candidates, of whom 511 or 40 per cent. were 
successful. Individual private entries numbered 143 and there 
were 39 passes. ; 

There were no less than 201 candidates presented for the Higher 
School Certificate examination and of these 165 were successful. 


Development : 

No new secondary school was opened during the year but the 
Bishop’s High School, Tobago, a co-educational secondary school, 
was completely rebuilt on a new site, providing accommodation for 
360 pupils. Government gave a building grant of $100,000 repr- 
senting approximately two-thirds of the cost. In addition to the 
usual classrooms, an assembly hall, two laboratories, a woodwork 
room and a domestic science room have been provided. 


Teachers Training : 

Training Colleges 

There are three training colleges—one a Government institution, 
one conducted by the Canadian Presbyterian Mission and one for 
women conducted by the Catholic Board. Enrolment of first-year 
students at the three colleges was 81 men and 53 women; second- 
year students numbered 66 men and 46 women, including 6 from 
other islands. Students entering college are all teachers in service 
and the minimum qualification is the Teacher’s Provisional Certi- 
ficate or a Cambridge School Certificate Grade II. In the final exam- 
inations for the Training College Diploma there were 116 candidates 
including 5 external. Only one candidate from the training college. 
and two external students, were not successful. 


Pupil Teacher Training : 

There is also a Pupil teacher training system in operation. During’ 
the year this underwent considerable reorganization and a Senior 
Inspector was placed in charge of this organization. There were 
twelve centres where Saturday morning classes were held. A large 
number of unpaid monitors, pupil teachers and untrained assistant 
teachers received instruction in preparation for departmental — 
examinations. 


SCHOLARSHIPS i 

A comprehensive scheme provides for scholarships at all levels © 
from secondary to higher education. : 
On the results of the Primary School Leaving Certificate Exam- , 
ination six teaching bursaries were awarded in 1955 to primary | 
school pupils entering secondary schools. ; 
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There were also 203 exhibitions awarded on the results of the 
College Exhibitions examination held in October, while 24 house 
scholarships on the results of the Cambridge School Certificate 
examination were given to secondary school pupils to enable them 
to continue their studies and take the Higher School Certificate 
examination. 


Colonia’ Scholarships : 

Five Colonial Scholarships are now awarded on the results of 
the Higher School Certificate examination enabling students to 
proceed to a degree course at universities in the United Kingdom. 
One is a closed scholarship for girls. The course of study is selected 
by the student but is subject to the approval of the Ministry and 
on the recommendation of the Board of Education. 

In 1955 two special scholarships were awarded to mark the 
occasion of the visit of Her Royal Highness the Princess Margaret. 
They were awarded on the same basis as the Colonial Scholarships 
but were closed scholarships for girls. 


Civil Service Scholarships : 

Four Civil Service Scholarships, each tenable for four years, 
are awarded to primary school teachers to enable them to pursue 
degree courses in Arts or Science at the University College of the 
West Indies. In addition four one-year scholarships are given for 
the study of post-primary methods in the United Kingdom. 

Every year a number of teachers is allowed one year’s study 
‘eave on full pay to enable them to take approved courses in 
educational methods in the United Kingdom. 

Four studentships are also awarded to the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture leading up to the Diploma. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

The Director-Adviser posted to this Colony by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
is playing a major part in the control and planning of technical 
education. 

With the establishment of the Technical Institute, San Fernando, 
Government has already assumed a greater role in the development 
of technical education. 

In 1955 this school had an enrolment of 131 boys and was offer- 
ing a three-year course in general education and in four technical 
subjects. Boys leaving at the end of this course enter industry as 
apprentices. 


Board of Industrial Training : 
This Board is still responsible for a large part of technical 
education. 
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Evening Classes : 


Evening classes are now held in eight different centres. There 
are the continuation classes which are essentially concerned with 
giving a formal education to apprentices and artisans in order to 
standardize their level of general education. The trade and ancillary 
classes give courses based on the syllabuses of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute in a wide variety of trades. 

During 1955 there were 3,050 students enrolled at the eight 
centres. One important development was the transfer of the even- 
ing classes at San Fernando from old quarters to the new and well 
equipped classrooms of the Technical Institute. At this centre there 
was an enrolment of 793 students. Of the 296 candidates presented 
for the City and Guilds examinations, 112 were successful. ” 


Registered Apprentices . 

There were 454 apprentices registered with the Board in 40 - 
different trades. The majority of these were employed in the oil 
industry. During the year, 105 apprenticeship agreements were 
completed and endorsed. 


Part-time Day Release Classes : 


A peripatetic instructor takes classes for day release apprentices. | 
In 1955 there were 208 apprentices attending this course afi 
instruction. Me 


Higher Studies : i 
There were over 1,000 students in the United Kingdom and Eire. .~ 
Of these 79 were enjoying Government scholarships. ‘ 


Adult Education : ( 


This work continues on similar lines as previously, There are: 
the continuation classes where students prepare themselves as - 
external candidates for various examinations. There is also adult | 
education in the broader sense, that is to say, Discussion Groups, 
Drama, Public Speaking, &c. Courses are held at the adult educa- 
tion centres and also at two evening institutes. 


Adult Education Centres : 


There were 14 of these centres in 1955 and the courses given here 
concentrated mainly on the teaching of the three R’s and other 
academic subjects at elementary level. Many students were thos : 
who had completed their primary school education and now wished 
to prepare themselves for examinations such as entrance to the { 
Police Force and Nursing and the Primary School Leaving Certi } 
ficate, Other students included those’ who had gone half-way $ 
through their primary course. 
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In addition a number of more liberal subjects was introduced 
ch as Drama, to meet the needs of members of youth clubs and 
ier similar groups. 


sening Institutes : 

There were two of these, one at Arima and the other at Tuna- 
ma. They offered instruction in subjects similar to those of the 
alt education centres and they also held classes to assist students 
eparing for the Senior Cambridge Examinations. 


her Educational Facilities : 

The Land Survey School attached to the Lands and Surveys 
2partment had 17 students undergoing training in Surveying; nine 
»re preparing for the Intermediate Examination and four for the 
rst Professional Examination of the Royal Institution of Char- 
ted Surveyors. 


During the year 7 of the 11 students who wrote the First Pro- 
3siona] Examination were successful while three out of five passed 
e Intermediate; one of the three has since qualified as a Licensed 
ind Surveyor having been successful in Part II of the Qualifying 
xamination. 


Four of the Students who passed the First Professional Examina- 
mm, are still on scholarships provided by the Government of the 
land of St. Vincent while one is sponsored by the Dominica 
overnment. The other successful students are apprenticed to the 
irector of Surveys, Trinidad. 


It may be mentioned that 41 candidates from various centres 
the United Kingdom and overseas wrote the First Professional 
xamination; eight passed, two from centres in England and Wales 
id six from Trinidad, with one being referred in a single subject. 


THE EXTRA MURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 


Work in this department is carried out under the direction of a 
esident Tutor. The 1955 programme was based on two separate 
wurses, namely the Class Programme which gave formal instruc- 
m mainly in preparation for examinations, and the University 
xtension Lecture Courses on such subjects as World Affairs, 
dlitical Ideas, Anthropology, &c. 


Over 2,000 students mostly between the ages of 18 and 25 en- 
Wed. By occupation, about 30 per cent. were civil servants, 
aother 25 per cent. teachers. Clerks and technicians accounted for 
bout 18 per cent. while the remainder were artisans and pro- 
sssional or business people. Some of the courses extended over 
ne, two or three terms and there were also a number of short 
nd weekend courses. 
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SCHOOL FEEDING I: 

The school feeding scheme continues to expand. Assistance is in |1 
the form of fresh milk and food yeast biscuits, and dried milk }s 
with food yeast and sugar added. i 


The number of children served with fresh milk in 1955 rose to |* 
5,679 in 114 schools, while those served with dried milk rose from t: 
7,747 children in 244 schools, in 1954 to 8,557 in 257 schools in ‘+ 
1955. Altogether a total number of schools served rose from 358 vi 
to 371. te 


In addition there is a school meals service which operates * 
through the assistance of the Coteries of Social Workers Community ! 
Councils. Eighty-nine schools were served during 1955, the average \ 
number of pupils being fed per day being 1,902, giving a total ! 
number for the year of approximately 364,500 meals. ( 


EDUCATION EXTENSION SERVICE \ 
The aim of this service is to foster social, physical and moral ! 
welfare through community development and community education. 
It covers social welfare work, youth clubs, village associations 
and endeavours to integrate the efforts of these different organiza- 
tions. 


One of the principal media through which this service is carried 
- out is the community group. In 1955 there were 1,103 of these 
with 35,875 members. 

The assembly point is the community centre and in 1955 there 
were 37 of these in use. Many of these have been built through 
assistance given by private companies. There are also community | 
education committees. Nine community education committees were 
active throughout the year and aided in production of Community 
Education which was distributed to about 1,100 groups. A total 
of 30,000 copies was released free of charge during this year. 

The mobile cinema units operating from Port-of-Spain, San 
Fernando and Tobago continued to give educational film shows. 
In 1955 these units gave 540 school shows with an attendance of 
102,400 and in addition 570 adult shows with an attendance of 
100,000. 


Library Services : 

The Central Library of Trinidad and Tobago continued to cperate 
from its headquarters at Whitehall, Maraval Road, Port-of-Spain, 
regional branch libraries at San Fernando and Scarborough (Toba- 
go), 10 other branch libraries, book-van centres and deposit 
collections. From Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and Scarborough, 
three book-vans visited over 100 distribution points monthly or 
fortnightly. 

The total membership rose to nearly 32,000. The book-stock was 
approximately 95,000 volumes. Some assistance was given in 
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lishing libraries in Secondary Schools and the Technical Col- 
but no direct service to Schools could be provided with the 
ed resources. 
vere was a circulation of 517,000 books including that of the 
tegie Free Library, San Fernando, which operates in conjunc- 
with the Central Library. This figure does not include the 
iderable number of books consulted on the various library 
tises. Readers showed considerable interest in Social Studies 
tics, economics, public administration, education, folklore), 
ied Arts and Sciences (medicine, agriculture, engineering), 
and Crafts (architecture, music, painting, drawing and pas- 
3 and Literature (mostly English). During the year the Libra- 
and staff broadcast a series of book reviews over the radio 
h were well received by the public. 
ie Trinidad Public (Free) Library serves the reading public of 
-of-Spain. 


HEALTH 

1e state of health of the Colony remained satisfactory during the 
. No cases of yellow fever were reported. It should be recalled 
in the previous year 15 cases of this disease were notified with 
aths. No case had been notified for 40 years prior to 1954. 
roughout 1955 an intensive campaign was waged against the 
's aegypti. The Aedes index in Port-of-Spain was maintained at 
chan 1 per cent. and special attention was paid to hidden foci. 
1s have been maintained in the area between Port-of-Spain and 
ta, in San Fernando, Chaguanas, Couva, Claxton Bay, Mara- 
, Princes Town, Siparia, Fyzabad, La Brea and Point Fortin. 
Port-of-Spain wharf and the Piarco Airport areas have been 
free from Aedes aegypti. A Health Education Committee was 
p for the purpose of drawing up and directing a programme for 
ating the public in the ways and means of ridding the Colony of 
tedes aegypti. The Committee comprised representatives of the 
th and Education Departments, of Industry and Commerce and 
‘ress with the Director of Medical Services as Chairman and the 
th Education Officer as Secretary. 
iteen cases of poliomyelitis were notified as compared with 189 

in 1954 when a recrudescence of the disease occurred in 
dad. The usual preventive and control measures were taken. 
ports show an increase in the number of patients treated at 
aial and District Hospitals. 
© new modern well-equipped hospital at San Fernando with a 
strength of 500 was formally opened by Her Royal Highness, 
rss Margaret in February, 1955. Extension and improvement 
being undertaken at the Colonial Hospital, Tobago, is nearing 
etion. The new hospital at Sangre Grande with a bed strength 
‘was complete at the end of 1955. 
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The programme of the Trinidad Regional Virus Laboratory of th 
Rockefeller Foundation was directed towards the isolation and idea 
tification of virus agents in man, animals and insects in Tnnidad 
Research of considerable importance was carried out in connecoe 
with the Yellow Fever outbreaks which occurred during 1954. 

The following table gives some idea of the prevalence of notifz34 
infectious diseases which occurred during 1955 as opposed to t 
previous year: 


Diseases 1955 1954 
Typhoid Fever oe s- 146 254 
Primary pneumonia AN -- 288 689 
Secondary pneumonia cu -- 109 143 
Chicken Pox fe aoe --- 769 628 
Ophthalmia neonatorum ... se 0 78 me 
Poliomyelitis eee Bee - =16 189 . 
Diphtheria nee te .. 89 107 
Tuberculosis 5 ae wee 412 536 
Yellow Fever wes ci oe 0 15 

Tuberculosis : 


The BCG follow-up vaccination was continued; school children ia, 
their first and final years of school were tuberculin tested, and thox 
who were negative were given vaccine. Infants of one year were als 
given the vaccine if tuberculin test was negative. The number of 
infants in age group 0-6 years tuberculin tested was 2,099, the num- 
ber negative 1,177, and the number given BCG, 481. The total num © 
ber of vaccinations given during 1955 was 11,844. This Campaiga - 
was the continuation of the BCG Campaign which was sponsored by 
WHO and UNICEF, and came to an end during the middle of 1954. 
The number of deaths from Tuberculosis has shown a steady decline 
from about 500 in 1947 to about half that number in 1955. 


i 
There are two clinics which are diagnostic and treatment clinics! 
one in the capital, Port-of-Spain, and one about 40 miles away in 
San Fernando. A total of about 1,299 cases are under observation: 
at these centres. X-ray and Laboratory facilities are available at all - 
of these clinics. All forms of treatment are available at Caura Sana: | 
torium including resectional surgery. At Masson Hospital all treat: i 
ment except surgery is carried out and patients who require surgery | 
are transferred to the Sanatorium. A total of about 450 patients ar i 
discharged each year from all the institutions. A Rehabilitation Cen: ! 
tre at which discharged patients will be trained in suitable occup# 
tions is being established by the Tuberculosis Association of Trinidad 
and Tobago with the assistance of Government. The building should 
be occupied early in 1956. 
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Malaria : 

No epidemic of malaria occurred during the year. Reports from 
the Malariologist show a most satisfactory decrease in the incidence 
of this disease. The number of deaths which was as high as 148 in 
1948 fell to 63 in 1954, the lowest number ever recorded, and there 
is every possibility that the figure will be even lower in 1955. The 
reduction in the malaria incidence has been so marked in specific 
areas of the Colony, such as the Island-Ward of Tobago and other 
vell known malarious areas in Trinidad, that one can readily en- 
visage the complete eradication of malaria not only from these areas 
out from the Colony as a whole. 


In Tobago for the last 24 months no positive smear has been found 
na large blood sample of the population and in a recent examina- 
ion of nearly 3,000 school children only 3 had positive spleens which 
are probably spleens in retrogression. 


Thirty-eight (38) schools were inspected in Trinidad and Tobago 
during the year and the data so far collected show a definite fall in 
the spleen rates. Up to the end of November, 3,225 blood smears 
were examined of which only 176 were found positive for malaria. 
The Malaria Division of the Health Department continued its pro- 
gramme for the treatment of school children with atebrine supplied 
to headteachers in districts where a high malaria potential exists. 


The Malaria Division also continued to execute the Aedes eradica- 
tion programme in conjunction with Medical Officers of Health. 
Early suspicion and subsequent laboratory proof of the resistance of 
dedes aegypti to DDT was confirmed by the work done in the United 
3tates Public Health Laboratories in Georgia. 


Experimental work is being carried out with other insecticides, 
and as a high mortality was obtained with B.H.C. preparations, 
much use will be made of this insecticide in 1956. Considerable pro- 
gress is being made in the reduction of the Aedes indices by a careful 
organization of the treatment cycles in order to meet the occurrence 
of this resistance. 


Venereal Diseases : 


A comprehensive Venereal Disease and Yaws Service including 
a 24-hour service to seamen was maintained throughout the year at 
the Caribbean Medical Centre, Port-of-Spain. The Belmont Clinic, 
Port-of-Spain, was closed early in February and all staff and equip- 
ment were transferred to the Caribbean Medical Centre. As a result 
of the transfer all activities of the V.D. Service in the city were made 
available in one building. 

In October one Medical Officer attached to the V.D. Division was 
seconded for emergency duties to the island of Grenada, following 
the devastation by hurricane Janet. In November Miss Donna Geib, 
Consultant in serological procedures took up permanent headquarters 
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at the Caribbean Medical Centre. Miss Geib’s services are made 
available to those islands participating in the combined programme 
sponsored by WHO/PASB, C.D. & E., and UNICEF for trepone- 
matosis control. Surveys have been made in some of the islands to 
determine the extent of UNICEF aid necessary for the introduction 
of micro-flocculation tests using V.D.R.L. antigen. Miss Geib’s 
arrival coincided with the Health Department’s plans for establishing 
the V.D.R.L. test as the standard test for syphilis and yaws. A 
number of these tests have already been carried out and the neces- 
sary equipment to handle the work here on a full-time basis should 
be available in 1956. The standard Kahn which is being used at 
present will be done in conjunction with the V.D.R.L. until suffi- 
cient experience has been gained in doing the test and results prove 
that the V.D.R.L. can replace the Kahn Test. From Ist May, the 
medical and nursing staff of the V.D. Division continued to be en- 
gaged in the island-wide yellow fever inoculation programme which 
commenced in July of the previous year. At the 30th September, 
23,214 inoculations had been given. Field clinics were held once 
weekly at Arima, Chaguanas, Couva, Diego Martin, San Juan, 
Todd’s Road, Tabaquite, and Tunapuna, twice weekly at Princes 
Town, Sangre Grande, and San Fernando, and once a month at 
Siparia. 

For the first time, culture media for the detection of the gonococcus 
were made available at the Arima, Couva and San Fernando clinics 
where the taking of smears only was previously relied upon tor a 
diagnosis of gonorrhoea in the male and female. Another new feature 
established at San Fernando Clinic consisted of the installation of a 
microscope equipped with darkground illumination for the detection 
of the spirochetes of yaws and syphilis and trichomonas vaginalis. 


Leprosy : 

Chacachacare remained the centre for the isolation and treatment 
of leprosy cases in the infective stage, whilst contacts and non- 
infectious cases continued to be dealt with at the six mainland 
clinics. 


The Sisters of Mercy, Baltimore, U.S.A. left Chacachacare in 
July having completed the period of their contract and were replaced 
in part by local nursing staff. The excellent work done by the Sisters 
must be placed on record. 


Due to the departure of the Sisters of Mercy, provision was made 
for the appointment of a Matron, Assistant Matron and Lay Superin- 
tendent, in addition to other categories of nursing staff. At the 
request of Government, Dr. Emest Muir of BELRA and Dr. Souza 
Lima, WHO expert on leprosy, investigated the leprosy situation, 
and made certain recommendations regarding control and treatment. 
Their recommendations are being put into effect. 
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\ Senior Public Health Nurse was seconded on Ist June, 1955, 
he Leprosy Division to concentrate on contact-tracing and follow- 
work amongst discharged patients from Chacachacare and patients 
ler treatment at mainland clinics. The number of cases notified 
ing the first six months of 1955 was 26 as compared with 53 for 
second six months of 1955. Of these 12 were lepromatous, 56 
erculoid, and 11 indeterminate. 


‘he Lepromin Test was revived and all contacts are routinely 
ed. Of 410 contacts tested 52 per cent. were strongly positive, 
yer cent. moderately positive and 23 per cent. negative or slightly 
itive. Persons in the last category were given BCG vaccine with a 
¥ to increasing their resistance to leprosy. 


during the year 82 patients were discharged from Chacachacare, 
yew cases were admitted and 25 old cases were re-admitted; there 
e 9 deaths, leaving a population of 274 patients at the end of the 
tas compared with 301 at the beginning of 1955. 


okworm Disease : 

fookworm control measures continued to be carried out in the 
nties of Caroni, Victoria, St. Patrick and in St. George. Special 
‘tion was paid to schools, and sugar cane estates in the areas 
e selected for intensive work. In addition to treatment, attention 
i mainly paid to the improvement of privy and drainage condi- 
s. For this purpose health education propaganda was intensified 
{health drives organized, resulting in improvement in sanitary 
idards in a number of important districts. 


‘igures showing the number of specimens examined and treat- 
its given are summarized below: 


Specimens examined... nee .-- 40,810 

No. positive for hookworm Py .. =19,516 

Infestation Rate ee 3 «47.8% 

Total number of patients treated ... ... 53,764 
‘vition : 


‘ducation in nutrition continued during the year by means of 
ses in nutrition and cookery, lectures, radio and the press. The 
xe cookery centres in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando and Tobago 
e mainly used for classes and demonstrations. Attendances were 
sfactory. Visits were paid to medical institutions, and, where 
xssary, advice was given for the improvement of catering 
odards. 


Jnder the UNICEF School Feeding Programme 256,543 lb. of 
ed skimmed milk were distributed to 360 schools and 63 clinics 
oughout the Colony. The number of beneficiaries totalled 4,480. 
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Maternity and Child Welfare : 

The Public Health and District Nursing staff at the end of the 
year totalled 83. In addition, the part-time employment of 12 panel 
midwives was continued throughout the year. Pre-natal and Child 
Welfare clinics totalled 145, an increase of 4 over the previous year. 
In addition to routine home visits, the activities of Health Visitors 
and District Nurses included assisting with the Milk Feeding Pro- 
gramme, domiciliary supervision of tuberculosis cases and contacts, 
domiciliary midwifery, school medical services and investigation 
and report on Hansen’s disease. 

The Department supplied 393 under-nourished children in the 
pre-school group daily with full cream dried milk at Child Weffare 
centres. Dried skimmed milk was used in the latter part of the year. 
In necessitous cases the Child Welfare League supplied full cream 
dried milk free of cost to children attending Child Welfare centres. 
9,900 lb. were distributed. 

The Department conducted a full-time course of training for stu- 
dents for the Health Visitors’ Examination of the Royal Society for 
the Promotion of Health, and 16 nurses took the course. 


Dental Health : 

The Dental Division operated at 41 centres in urban and rural 
areas. During the year 3 part-time dental surgeons were added to 
the staff for attendance at primary schools. A two-chair dental clinic 
was opened at the new Colonial Hospital, San Fernando. Clinics are 
held there on five days per week for the treatment of hospital, in- 
and out-patients. In Port-of-Spain a modern fully equipped dental 
clinic was opened at the Tragarete Road Health Centre. 

In Tobago, a weekly clinic was started at Plymouth, and another 
at Roxborough. These clinics provide dental treatment for ante-natal 
cases, school and adult patients in these areas. 

Preliminary investigations are being made with the view to deter- 
mining the possibility of reducing the incidence of dental caries by 
fluoridating community water supplies. . 

Lectures were given to candidates taking the Health Visitors and 
Sanitary Inspectors Courses for the Certificate of the Royal Society ° 
for the Promotion of Health. : 


Health Education : 

As in past years, the Health Education Unit directed its efforts to 
disseminating useful and practical information on health matters by | 
employing all the recognized methods of propaganda, namely health 
talks, demonstrations and exhibitions, radio broadcasts and film ‘ 
shows, and the distribution of leaflets and booklets on health topics. 

The film show programmes were drawn up in collaboration with i 
Medical Officers of Health and departmental and semi-official inst- « 
tutions. A few of the programmes arranged for Community Councils 
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d other voluntary welfare organizations were followed up by care- 
ly planned health drives aimed at persuading the public to put 
0 practice the lessons learnt. The two mobile cinema units were 
ly occupied during the period under review. Special programmes 
Te instituted in connection with yellow fever control and tuber- 
osis, hookworm and enteric fever prevention. Great stress was 
d on the necessity for improving basic environmental sanitation. 
dged by the large attendances and the interest shown, there is 
thout doubt a steadily growing appreciation by the public of the 
portance and usefulness of the film shows, health talks and 
nonstrations. 


The Units put on 357 shows during the year as compared with 
) in 1954. Approximately 78,000 persons attended the cinema 
dgrammes as compared with 44,000 in 1954. Over 852,800 feet 
films as compared with 552,000 feet were exhibited. There is 
iple evidence of the expansion of the work of these units which 
zether covered 44,614 miles as against 24,640 miles last year. 


Other important activities of the Health Education Unit included 
sistance in the drawing up and implementation of programmes 
school health, Junior Red Cross First Aid and Health Competi- 
ms, the preparation and supervision of the training courses for 
nitary inspectors and nurses for the examination of the Royal 
ciety for the Promotion of Health, and the importation and dis- 
bution of literature required for use by Medical and Public 
lth Institutions of the Colony. 


The training course for sanitary inspectors lasted from November, 
54 to November, 1955. Twenty student sanitary inspectors and 

nurses wrote the examinations for certificates of the Royal 
ciety for the Promotion of Health. 
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Housing : 

Under the Slum Clearance and Housing (Temporary Provisions) 
Ordinance, No. 21 of 1944 the work on the remedying of sanitary 
conditions in slum areas, of overcrowding in dwelling houses and 
of providing better homes for former slum dwellers was continued 
in 1955 in Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 

During the year the Commission constructed three 3-storey 
buildings to accommodate 54 families in Port-of-Spain and 11 pairs 
of semi-detached cottages to accommodate 22 families in San Fer- 
nando. At the end of 1955, the Commission had provided houses 
for 2,131 families in the following manner: 


Number of 

families 

Flats Cottages housed 

Port-of-Spain ise 486 90 576 
San Fernando <3 184 506 690 
Morvant mee — 794 794 
Hubertstown va _ 51 51 
Siparia... ee _— 20 20 
Total a 670 1,461 2,131 


Capital expenditure on slum clearance and housing which 
amounted at the end of 1954 to $9,304,262.00 has been met mainly 
from loan funds and advances provided by Government. The sum 
of $370,000 was provided for housing and slum clearance in 1955. 

All the buildings erected by the Commission for occupation, 
have been of the traditional type, and with the exception of locally 
made hollow clay blocks used for cladding or panelling or for non- 
load-bearing walls, and some local hardwood, the building mate- 
tials, such as cement, mild steel bars, timber, roofing sheets 
(galvanized iron or asbestos), &c. have to be imported. Construc- 
tion is carried out by contract under the supervision of the technical 
staff of the Commission. 

In addition to providing funds for capital expenditure, Govern- 
ment contributes by way of subsidy towards rents, 50 per cent. 
of the gross rentals receivable per annum. 


At the request of the Sugar Industry Labour Welfare Fund 
Committee, 8 parcels of land totalling 78 acres were surveyed for 
acquisition and will later be divided into lots on which workers 
in the Sugar Industry will build their own homes. 

The Colony’s first aided self-help housing project which was a 
great success, was completed in 1954, and plams are under con- 
sideration for the establishment of similar schemes in other parts 
of Trinidad and Tobago. 
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e Government Housing Loans Board continues to afford 
ance to Civil Servants to enable them to acquire, provide or 
we housing accommodation for themselves and their families. 


sing the year a Bill was passed to enable loans to be made by 
mment to members of the public for purposes of housing, 

. Public Housing Loans Board was set up with power to raise 
y with the approval of the Legislature for financing such loans. 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE 


2 Social Assistance Department is responsible for the adminis- 
n of services under the provisions of the Public Assistance 
id Age Pensions Ordinances, and undertakes some case work 
ehabilitation emanating from these. The Chief Public Assist- 
Officer is Chairman of the Adoption Board constituted under 
doption of Children Ordinance, and the department carries 
he field and secretarial duties of the Board. As in former 
. investigations were carried out on behalf of Overseas 
mments and Welfare Agencies, as well as on behalf of the 
h West Indian Seamen’s Relief Fund Committee, into the 
nstances of dependents of deceased seamen. 


dlic assistance is granted to adults in need, upon a medical 
cate of disability from earning. The minimum grant for an 
is fixed at $3.00 per month. Medical certification is not 
‘ed, however, in cases of applications made by guardians or 
ed mothers of necessitous children, nor in cases of urgent 
The maximum paid per child is $3.00 per month, At 
Jecember, 1955, there were 3,461 adults in receipt of public 
ince; 2,931 guardians were also receiving assistance on behalf 
876 children and the sum expended for the year was 
343.11 as compared with $447,161.15 in 1954. During the 
i total sum of $5,531.75 was granted to assist with the burial 
) poor persons. 
contributory old age pensions are provided for persons who 
attained the age of 65 years (40 years in the case of blind 
1s) subject to a means test, and ordinary residence in the 
y for a period of not less than 20 years, immediately preced- 
e date of claim. At 31st December, 1955, 20,733 persons were 
ing old age pension and the expenditure for the year was 
),644.59 as against 20,045 persons and $2,033,101.00 for 


cial provision is made through the Emergency Cases Fund 
for the rehabilitation of persons struck by sudden disaster, 
th resources depleted by prolonged illness. Small sums are 
xd for projects such as livestock rearing, truck gardening, 
ase of tools and equipment for engaging in trades and crafts, 
il as to assist in repairing deteriorated or damaged homes. 
otal sum granted during 1955 was $6,618.05 as compared 
$3,634.00 in 1954. 
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The Adoption Board considered 92 applications for adopt 
during 1955; 22 orders were made by the Court and 5 others we 
awaiting hearing at 31st December, 1955. Sixteen cases were c 
probation, 4 applications were withdrawn and investigation w 
continuing in 17 others. 

_ Departmental Training was carried out by means of regu 
visits to field staff by the Senior Supervisor and by a trainin 
course of 6 weekly sessions during the course of the year. Durin 
the year the Deputy Chief Pub!ic Assistance Officer completed th 
Overseas Services Course ‘‘B’’ and two Public Assistance Office! 
were selected for courses in the United Kingdom. One is doin 
a 3-year degree course at the London School of Economics an 
the other a one-year course in public and social administration a 
the South Devon Technical College. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Several surveys of sites for the establishment of Communit 
Centres and Recreation Grounds were executed during the yea 
‘of which the following may be mentioned: 


Community Centres : 

Robert Village; Munroe Road, Cunupia; Vance River Village. 
Longdenville; Brighton; Carenage and Point Cumana (Welfare 
Council); Brooklyn Land Settlement. 


Recreation Grounds : 

Fyzabad; Agostini Village; Charlie Village; Grande_ Riviere: 
Matelot; Banasse Village; Ecclesville; Tabaquite; Sixth Company, 
Pierreville (Guayaguayare); Cumaca Village; Los Bajos; Sipana: 
Fort James (Plymouth, Tobago). 

It is the practice that all such sites are granted on a 99-year leas 
at a pepper-corn rental. 


Probation Services : 

Probation as a measure whereby offenders are given the oppor- 
tunity to rehabilitate themselves with the guidance and help of 
Probation Officers is organized in all the Magisterial Districts of the 
island. 

Reports are prepared for the various courts on all juveniles 
appearing before the Courts, as well as adult offenders who ar 
remanded for sentence, in order to determine the most suitable type 
of treatment that might be meted out to the particular individual. 

Officers also undertake all investigations of applications made for 
committals to Orphanages, of children in need of care and protec: 
tion, all applications for Legal Aid in forma pauperis and matn- 
monial disputes referred by the Courts. 
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- Probation Case Committees comprised of leaders of religious 
nominations as well as lay persons interested in the welfare of 
ople are established in the Magisterial Districts of St. George East, 
astern Counties, Victoria including San Fernando, St. Patrick 
d Tobago. 

On each committee the Stipendiary Magistrate of the district 
tves as the chairman, and the district probation officer as the 
sretary. The Principal Probation Officer and the local command- 

z officer of the Salvation Army are ex-officio members of all com- 
ttees. 

Their main duties are to review the work in individual cases of 
obation officers stationed in the district and to make such recom- 
odations as may be considered necessary. 


The staff of the Probation Service consists of 1 Principal Proba- 
m Officer, 2 Senior Probation Officers, 12 male Officers, 2 Female 
ficers, 4 Part-time Male Officers, and 5 Part-time Female Officers. 


The part-time officers are recruited mainly from the St. Vincent 
Paul Society, the Order of the Carmelite Sisters and the Salva- 
m Army. 
The training of probation officers is maintained through a system 
intraining by means of lectures, discussions, reading of papers 
id film shows. The Trinidad and Tobago Probation Officers’ 
isociation which is affiliated to the National Association of Proba- 
m officers in the United Kingdom, arranged lectures, discussions 
d visits to institutions during the year as well as a Conference 
the theme ‘‘Delinquency, its causes and means of prevention.”’ 


One officer was awarded a scholarship to the Liverpool Univer- 
y to study for the Diploma in Social Administration while another 
icer completed the Home Office Training Course for Probation 
ficers in the United Kingdom. 

During the period under review two hundred and fifty-five adult 
d two hundred and seventy-eight juvenile probation orders were 
ide, bringing the total under supervision during the year to six 
ndred and seventy-one adults and eight hundred and twenty- 
ght juveniles. 

The Probation Service continues to handle all applications for 
cal aid in forma pauperis. 

During 1955 there were 104 applications for legal aid; 59 of which 
ste in divorce matters and 32 to initiate proceedings in the 
ipreme Court in property disputes. 

Matrimonial disputes and case work in respect of problem child- 
n continue to absorb much of the officers’ time and require great 
ct and patience. Valuable assistance in this phase of the work is 
ndered by the psychiatric clinic and the results are most 
\couraging. 
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Industnal Schools and Orphanages : 

Part III of the Children’s Ordinance (Ch. 4. No. 21) makes 
provision for the establishment of Certined Schoo!s—Industrial 
Schools or Orphanages. There are four such schools. Children 
liable to be sent to the Industrial Schools are youthful offenders - 
while those committed to the Orphanages are children who are - 
orphans, have been deserted by their parents or are in need of care 
and protection. 

These certified schools are owned, managed and administered by 
the Church of England and the Roman Catholic Church and for 
this purpose they receive annual grants from the Government. An 
Inspector, appointed by the Government, is charged with the 
general supervision of the Schools. 

The Boys’ Industrial School, for youthful male offenders, is 
situated at Diego Martin, and is administered by the Church of 
England. An average number of 209 boys were in residence during 
the year. These received training in agriculture, animal husbandry. 
shoemaking, tailoring, carpentry, cabinet making, masonry, metal 
work, motor mechanics and machine tooling. Workshops have been 
enlarged and increased in number to provide training for more 
boys. Primary school subjects were taught regularly and some boys | 
reached the School Leaving Certificate standard. 

There is now a planned programme of training for boys according 
to their aptitude and ability. The school is divided into three sec- | 
tions—Junior, Intermediate and Senior. ! 

The Brass Band, cricket and football games, competitions, ath © 
letics, and hobbies club, provide much activity and opportunity 
for training and social intercourse with the community. 

The boys are encouraged to correspond regularly with their 
parents and guardians and receive numerous visits from relatives 
and friends. 

The Girls’ Industrial School for youthful female offenders is 
located at Belmont in the City of Port-of-Spain and is run by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The number accommodated averaged 31 
during the year and the programme for training consisted of laun- 
dering, needlecraft, handicraft, poultry rearing, agriculture, horti- 
culture, domestic service and mothercraft. Primary education was 
provided for all the girls and suitable literature provided. Provision 
was also made for girls to receive training as stenographers. : 


The Belmont Orphanage situated in the east of the City of Port- 
of-Spain provided accommodation for over 631 children. It is 
administered by the Roman Catholic Church. The majority of the 
staff is comprised of Sisters in Holy Orders, while the entire mak 
staff is of local lay persons. 

The elementary schools attached to this institution are respon ; 
sible for the primary education of the boys and girls respectively 
from the age of five years. The schools are inspected regularly by 
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Gcers of the Education Department. An up-to-date nursery school 
Tes for those under 5 years of age. For children over the age of 
: regular and systematic training courses are provided in car- 
try, cabinet-making, shoemaking, baking, laundering, tailoring, 
valtry rearing, dressmaking, needlecraft, domestic science and 
othercraft. Indoor and outdoor games were a regular feature 
tring 1955 and the annual inter-orphanage athletic meeting was a 
2mendous success. There was keen competition and an har- 
onious spirit prevailed. 


The Tacarigua Orphan Home situated on the Eastern Main Road 
out 10 miles from the City, is administered by the Church of 
igland and caters for children who are not members of the Roman 
itholic faith. The population averaged 450 in 1955, and the nur- 
ty and primary schools are co-educational. The curriculum cor- 
sponds to that of the ordinary elementary schools and its work is 
spected by officers of the Education Department. 


Training in various trades such as tailoring, shoemaking, car- 
mtry, masonry, and cabinet-making is provided for the boys, 
nile the girls do dressmaking, needlecraft, domestic science and 
othercraft. Special mention must be made of the farm project, 
nere mixed farming is carried on to such an extent that the Orphan 
ome has no need to purchase milk, ground provision, green vege- 
bles, eggs and poultry, from outside sources. 


The Brass Band gave several public performances and provided 
cellent entertainment for the children. There are large covered 
eds and open playing fields for indoor and outdoor games. 


During 1955, the Nursery was refloored, painted and fitted with 
w furniture, a new kitchen was completed and equipped, while 
ams for a music centre and library were renovated and furnished. 
tese amenities give the inmates pleasant surroundings for their 
tivities and fill a much desired need. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During the year 1955 forty-nine Ordinances were enacted. 
wticulars of the more important are as follows: 


‘dinance No. \ of 1955: Indictable Offences (Preliminary Enquiry) 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance removed the restriction whereby persons who had 

en twice previously convicted of felony could only be allowed bail 

1a Judge of the Supreme Court, and provided that applications 

€ bail in all cases be dealt with by Magistrates in the ordinary 

vrse. 
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Ordinance No. 4 of 1955: Distribution of German Enemy Property 
Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance provided for the Distribution of German Property 
which came into custody during the war through the operation of 
the Trading with the Enemy Ordinance, 1939. 


Ordinance No. 5 of 1955: Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance authorized the Governor in Council to grant to the 
legal personal representative of an officer who died while holding a 
pensionable office in the Colony and was not serving on probation 
or agreement, a gratuity of an amount not exceeding one year’s 
pensionable emoluments. 


Ordinance No. 6 of 1955: Police (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance was introduced so as to make it clear that women 
may be enlisted as members of the Police Force of the Colony, and 
shall be subject to such provisions of the Police Ordinance or of the 
regulations made thereunder as are applicable to them. 


Ordinance No. 8 of 1955: Supplemental Police (Amendment) Ords- ' 
nance, 1955 
This Ordinance amended the Supplemental Police Ordinance in 
order : t 
(a) to raise the upper limit of the age of enlistment in the ' 
Supplemental Police from 55 years to 60 years so that the © 
ex-members of the regular Police Force (who generally | 
retire at the age of 55 years) may be qualified for appoint- 
ment as constables in the Supplemental Police; and 
(b) to create a new class of Supplemental Police for service on :° 
small estates and establishments employing less than ten | 
constables. | i 
| 
le 


Ordinance No. 9 of 1955: British Caribbean Shipping (Agreement) ': 
Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance ratified the Agreement of the Ist day of November. 
1954, entered into between the Governments of certain Caribbean }: 
territories and the West Indies Navigation Company Limited. 


Ordinance No. 10 of 1955: Railway (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 |: 
This Ordinance abolished the position under the Railway Ordi- 
nance whereby the General Manager was a member of the Railway 


Board. 


Ordinance No. 11 of 1955: Trade Marks Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance made better and further provision with respect to f, 
the law relating to trade marks. 7 
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nance No. 12 of 1955: Port Services (Dues, Charges and 
Management) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

us Ordinance was introduced so that the Wharf dues and Basin 
prescribed by the Port Services (Dues, Charges and Manage- 
:) Ordinance should apply to Scarborough as well. 


sance No. 14 of 1955: Port-of-Spain Corporation (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1955 

tis Ordinance provided for the appointment of a Waterworks 
Sewerage Engineer under the Port-of-Spain City Corporation, 
defined his powers and duties. 


nance No. 17 of 1955: Fishing Industry (Assistance) Ordinance, 
1955 

tis Ordinance provided for granting assistance to the fishing 
stry in respect of engines used for propelling commercial fishing 
. A number of miscellaneous administrative provisions were also 
duced. 


nance No. 19 of 1955: Veterinary Surgeons (Registration) 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

iis Ordinance was enacted so as to make it an offence for any 
on who is not registered under the Veterinary Surgeons (Regis- 
om) Ordinance to practise veterinary surgery (with certain ex- 
ons) unless he is registered under the Ordinance. 


nance No. 23 of 1955: Widows’ and Orphans’ Pensions 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

is Ordinance provided against the possibility of officers con- 
ting both to the Colonial Superannuation Scheme and the 
ay’s Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 


nance No. 26 of 1955: Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, . 

1955, 

as Ordinance implemented the income tax proposals set out in 

ast budget speech of the Financial Secretary, viz: 

(a) to allow a deduction in respect of a wife’s ‘‘earned income’’ 
as defined therein, but not exceeding $240; 

(b) to allow a deduction in respect of a dependent unmarried 
mother and of a dependent incapacitated aunt or grand- 
mother where the total accrued income of the dependent 
does not exceed $200.00; 

(c) to reduce the income tax rates on the first $7,000 of the 
chargeable incomes of persons other than companies. 


te Ordinance also inter alia (i) defined the expressions ‘‘earned 
me’’ and ‘“‘trade’’, (ii) exempted from tax the income of any 
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“sporting body of persons’’ whose income is applied wholly to t 
promotion of sport; horse-racing and professional boxing, (iii) p) 
vided that leave passage allowances shall not be income assessal 
to tax, (iv) made it clear that the proviso to section 5 applied or 
to income which arises outside the Colony and defined income arisi 
in the Colony whether received in the Colony or not, (v) provid 
that deductions in respect of life insurance and contracts for deferr 
annuities shall be limited to seven per centum of the capital su 
payable on the insurance policy or contract and that in respect 

insurance policies no allowance shall be made unless there is a capil 
sum payable on death. 


Ordinance No. 27 of 1955: Liquor Licences Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance repealed and replaced the Liquor Licences Ord 
nance, Ch. 32. No. 11, and gave effect to the recommendations + 
the Committee which was appointed by His Excellency the Governo 
subject to certain changes on points of detail which were effected i 
consequence of representations made by interested parties after tk 
first publication of the Bill. 


Ordinance No. 28 of 1955: Registration of Clubs Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance repealed and replaced the Registration of Club 
Ordinance, Ch. 32. No. 12, and gave effect to the recommendation 
of the Committee which was appointed by His Excellency th 
Governor, subject to certain changes on points of detail which wea 
effected in consequence of representations made by interested partie 
after the first publication of the Bill. 


Ordinance No. 29 of 1955: Spirits and Spirit Compounds (Amend 
ment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance amended the Spirits and Spirit Compounds Ord+ 
nance, Ch. 32, No. 9. The most important of these amendments (¢ 
altered the minimum quantity of compounds and of spirits whic 
a licensed compounder or a licensed distiller may sell in bottles unde 
the Ordinance and (6) made certain other amendments which wil 
assist in the administration of the Ordinance. 


Ordinance No. 30 of 1955: Public Housing Loans Ordinance, 1954 
This Ordinance provided for the making of loans for the improve 
ment of housing accommodation in the Colony. 


Ordinance No. 31 of 1955: Currency (Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance conferred legal tender status in the Colony of 
currency notes issued in Jamaica. 


Ordinance No, 33 of 1955: Agricultural Credit Bank (Amendac 
Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance was introduced so as to enable the Agriculturl. 
Credit Bank to extend the scope of its service, by authorizing it t0; 
borrow money commercially under government and legislative a | 
proval and guarantee. 
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Ordinance No. 34 of 1955: Government Currency Notes (Repeal) 
Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance repealed the Government Currency Notes Ordi- 
nance and provided for the winding up of the Note Security Fund 
established thereunder. 


Ordinance No. 35 of 1955: Legislative Council (Elections) (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance was amended with a view to making better pro- 
vision so that members of the Police Force may, on the occasion of 
an election, record their votes before the ordinary polling day. This 
provision was also made to apply to members of the Special Reserve 
Police. 


Ordinance No. 36 of 1955: Port-of-Spain Corporation (Electricity) 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 

This Ordinance authorized the Port-of-Spain Corporation Electri- 
city Board to cease operating its transport services and to dispose of 
the equipment maintained for the purpose of operating such services. 
It also provided for the transfer of these services to other persons so 
that there will be as little interruption as possible of the transport 
services in the City of Port-of-Spain. 


Ordinance No. 37 of 1955: Police (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance 
1955 

This Ordinance amended the Police Ordinance, Ch. 11. No. 1, so 
as to bring the provisions relating to the grant of reduced provisions 
and gratuities and of death gratuities payable to Inspectors, sub- 
ordinate police officers and constables under the Police Ordinance 
more closely into line with the corresponding provisions contained 
in the Pensions Ordinance. 


Ordinance No. 38 of 1955: School Teachers’ Pensions (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance amended the School Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance 
so as to raise the multiplying factor in the computation of the 
gratuity from ten to twelve and one-half. 


Ordinance No. 39 of 1955: Pensions (Amendment No. 3) Ordinance, 
1955 
This Ordinance redefined the definition of ‘‘Scheduled Govern- 
ment’’ and added the West African Cocoa Research Institute to the 
list of Governments and Authorities set out in the First Schedule to 
the Pensions Ordinance. The Ordinance also raised the multiplying 
wigs the computation of the gratuity from ten to twelve and 
one-half, 
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Ordinance No. 40 of 1955: Teachers’ Pensions (Amendment) Ords- 
nance, 1955 
This Ordinance amended the Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance so as 
to raise the multiplying factor in the computation of the gratuity 
from ten to twelve and one-half. 


Ordinance No. 41 of 1955: Port-of-Spain Corporation (Amendment 
No. 2) Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance amended the Port-of-Spain Corporation Ordinance 
so as to provide for elections to the Council of the Corporation to be 
conducted on the basis of adult suffrage. The Ordinance also sub- 
stituted a residence qualification for the lodger’s qualification in 
respect of persons entitled to be enrolled in the burgess list. 


Ordinance No. 42 of 1955: San Fernando Corporation (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance amended the San Fernando Corporation Ordinance 
so as to provide for elections to the Council of the Corporation to be 
conducted on the basis of adult suffrage. The Ordinance also sub- 
stituted a residence qualification for the lodger’s qualification in 
respect of persons entitled to be enrolled in the burgess list. 


Ordinance No, 43 of 1955: Arima Corporation (Amendment) Ordi- 
nance, 1955 
This Ordinance amended the Arima Corporation Ordinance so as 
to provide for elections to the Council of the Corporation to be con- 
ducted on the basis of adult suffrage. The Ordinance also substituted 
a residence qualification for the lodger’s qualification in respect of 
persons entitled to be enrolled in the burgess list. 


Ordinance No. 44 of 1955: Children and Young Persons (Harmful 
Publications) Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance provided for controlling the importation into and 
circulation in the Colony of ‘‘horror comics’’ and was based on the 
provisions of the Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publica- 
tions) Act, 1955 of the United Kingdom. 


Ordinance No. 48 of 1955: Income Tax (In Aid of Industry) 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1955 
This Ordinance provided for a special deduction to be granted to 
oil companies engaged in submarine drilling for oil or gas. 
The companies which are eligible to receive the deduction are: 
(a) companies incorporated in the Colony or in the United 
Kingdom or some other Commonwealth country, and 
managed and controlled exclusively in the Colony, and 
(b) other companies incorporated outside the Colony which 
are either: 
(i) not subject .o taxation on their incomes accruing in 
or derived from the Colony in any country other 
than the Colony, or 
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(ii) in receipt in all countries (not counting the Colony) 
in which they are subject to taxation on income ac- 
cruing in or derived from the Colony of an allowance 
fixed by reference to a percentage of the gross or 
net income or both from the production in the 
Colony of oil and/or natural gas. 


This Ordinance also provided for the keeping of separate and 
accurate accounts and records in respect of the production from each 
submarine well, so as to ensure that the submarine well allowance 
may be readily and accurately calculated. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 

_ The Laws of the Colony of Trinidad and Tobago as administered 

in the Courts are the Common Laws of England, the doctrines of 

Equity and Statutes of general application of the Imperial Parlia- 

ment which were in force in England on the Ist March, 1848, and 
j are deemed to have been introduced into and enacted in the Colony 
‘as from that date, and local Ordinances contained in the 1950 
' Revised Edition of the Laws of Trinidad and Tobago and such other 

'; Ordinances passed from year to year thereafter by the Legislature. 


| The courts of the Colony are as follows: 


1 The Supreme Court : 
This Court is a Superior Court of Record and consists of a Chief 
; Justice, a Senior Puisne Judge and such other Puisne Judges as the 
Governor shall from time to time appoint. The number of Puisne 
Judges, including the Senior Puisne Judge, is now six. The Chief 
, Justice is the President of the Supreme Court and is designated the 
| Chief Justice of Trinidad and Tobago; the Senior Puisne Judge 
Tanks next to the Chief Justice and is designated the Senior Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago; and the other 
Puisne Judges rank after the Senior Puisne Judge according to the 
dates of their Tespective appointments and are designated Puisne 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Trinidad and Tobago. In this 
ut law and equity are concurrently administered and in it is 
vested all jurisdiction relating to Probate and Divorce, Lunacy, 
Bankruptcy, Admiralty, suits to establish legitimacy, &c. Its juris- 
ction is exercised as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
Practice and procedure for the time being in force in the High Court 
of Justice in England so far as such practice and procedure are not 

placed by local Rules of Court. 


The administration of the Supreme Courts of the Colony is under 
e direct supervision of the Registrar of the Supreme Court who 
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has the custody of the Seal of the Court and all records, documents 
and papers thereof. 


He also has powers and discharges duties corresponding to those 
of the King’s Coroner and Attorney and Master of the Crown 
Office attached to the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Justice in England, under the Judicature Ordinance, Ch. 3. No. 1. 


He is also Taxing Master and exercises the powers of a Judge in 
Chambers in certain cases and in all non-contentious applications in 
the Probate Division of the Court. 


Civil Actions and proceedings are almost invariably heard and 
determined by a single Judge. But there is provision for such 
matters to be tried by a jury. In such cases nine jurors form the 
array. In Port-of-Spain one Civil Court sits continuously except 
during the statutory vacations, and at San Fernando and in Tobago, 
civil sittings are held at such times as the Chief Justice may direct. 


Indictable offences are also tried by the Judges of this Court 
sitting with a common jury of nine in all cases except murder and 
treason when the number is increased to twelve. By order of the . 
Court a special jury of nine may in any case, whether civil or | 
criminal (except indictments for treason or felony punishable with 
death) be empanelled. 


Because of the increase in crime the courts of assize which for- i 
merly sat quarterly are now held each month of the year except in 
August and September. Usually, two courts of assize sit in Port- 
of-Spain and two in San Fernando. In Tobago the Assizes are held 
three times a vear; but the number of indictable offences which 
occur in that island is small. 


While the number of judges and courts has remained the same . 
for some years, the amount of work has increased to such an extent 
that a Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Albert Napier. 
K.C.B., K.C.V.0., Q.C., was appointed by His Excellency the 
Governor to enquire into the system of the administration of justice 
in the Colony and to make recommendations with a view to expedit- 
ing the work of all the courts. This Committee will begin its work 
early in 1956. 


The statistics for the Supreme Court during 1955 are as follows: 
Civil Actions filed : 


Port-of-Spain ae Af oe ... 807 

San Fernando a fh ae -. 304 
Matrimonial matters filed : 

Port-of-Spain oad age <e .. «M4 

San Fernando on ae tee .. 61 


ee 
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Criminal Indictments filed : 

Port-of-Spain oe bar oe ve 175 

San Fernando es ee de .. 131 

Tobago bb 33 at ot 5 
Appeals to Full Court : 

Magisterial ae we ee «. 410 

Petty Civil ae fee a wa, 781 
Appeals to the Court of Criminal Appeal and 

applications for leave to appeal filed we 95 
Appeals to the West Indian Court of Appeal filed ... 13 
Applications for Probate and Administration filed : 

Over $480 ae a tee ... 708 

Under $480 des fee a v 519 
Workmen’s Compensation Claim and Agreements 

filed: ... .. 530 


Motor accident cases or ‘‘running-down actions’’ are the com- 
monest type of civil action, while the offences of larceny and wound- 
ing most frequently engage the attention of the criminal courts. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the court consists of: 


(i) The Full Court : To this Court appeals are brought from 
the decision of judges in the matters specified in the 
Judicature Ordinance. This court also hears appeals 
from the decisions of Magistrates under the Summary 
Courts Ordinance and of judges of the Petty Civil 
Courts. It is sufficiently constituted by two judges but 
occasionally consists of three. Where, owing to incapa- 
city, only one judge is available, appeals under the Sum- 
mary Courts Ordinances may be heard by a single 
judge. 

(ii) Court of Criminal Appeal: Persons convicted on indict- 
ment may appeal to this Court as of right on a question 
of law only; and, by leave of a judge or of the Court 
itself, on questions of mixed law and fact, or of fact 
only, or against severity of sentence. 


West Indian Court of Appeal : 

_This court is a Superior Court of Record for the West Indian Colo- 
nies and is created by the West Indian Court of Appeal Act, 1919. 
It hears and determines appeals, so far as this Colony is concerned, 
from decisions of the Supreme Court in its civil jurisdiction in 
matters not specifically assigned to the full Court. It is usually 
constituted by any three Chief Justices of the Colonies of Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Barbados, and the Leeward and Windward Islands 
and sits in the Colony from which the appeal comes. Where, how- 
ever, the Chief Justice of the Colony in which the Court sits is un- 
able from any cause to sit, the Governor of the Colony may appoint 
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a person appearing to hirn to be duly qualified to sit instead of such 
Chief Justice, and hear the appeals to the Court. Its President and 
Principal Registrar are the Chief Justice and Registrar respectively 
of Trinidad and Tobago. 

Barristers and Solicitors perform the same functions respectively 
in the Colony as in the United Kingdom. Solicitors have no right of 
audience in the Supreme Court except before a Judge in Chambers, 
and in matters under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance and 
the Bankruptcy Ordinance, and at the hearing of Judgment Sum- 
monses under the Debtors’ Ordinance. 

The Judges of the Supreme Court are ex-officio commissioners of 
Workmen’s Compensation for the Colony, and the magistrate from 
time to time assigned for duty as such in the Island of Tobago is, 
in addition to the Judges of the Supreme Court, a commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation for the Island of Tobago. 

All claims by injured workmen for compensation arising under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance are heard by the com- 
missioners. 

Inferior Courts : 

During the year 1955 justice in the inferior courts continued to 
be administered by the Magistrates of the Colony, all of whom are 
qualified persons. if 

Due to lack of staff and inadequate number of Courts, delay in ' 
speedy disposal of cases continues and it gives rise to complaint 
generally. The incidence of crime in certain areas was high. Flagrant 
traffic violations were many in various parts of the Colony. 

Every effort has been made by the Magistrates to dispose of 
traffic cases as promptly as possible and penalties have been 
heavier in order to curb the grave menace which exists on our 
roads. In Port-of-Spain the second Traffic Court is in operation and 
it has assisted considerably in the disposal of traffic cases more .- 
speedily. =< 

There has been marked improvement in the handling of indict- ., 
able cases. Every step has been taken by all Magistrates to order 
committals when necessary as soon as possible after the alleged 
commission of offences and a greater number of indictable cases 
was taken summarily so as to relieve the congested list of persons 
awaiting trial at the Assizes. 

Magistrates have also taken steps to dispose of sanitary cases as 
early as possible. Whenever necessary, postponements are for short 
periods only, and heavier penalties have been imposed in order that \ 
offenders may take a more serious view of nuisances which affect 
the health of the community and to remedy them without undue 


delay. 


X 
* 
Fed 
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POLICE 


Constitution : : 
The Police Force is maintained under the provisions of the Police 


Ordinance and is designated the Trinidad and Tobago Police Force. 


Pat 


1) 
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It is an armed force charged with the preservation of peace, the 
prevention and detection of crime and general infractions of the 
law, suppression of internal disturbances, and, if necessary, may be 
alled out on military duty on proclamation by the Governor. 


Organization and Strength : 

The force is administered by a Commissioner, and comprises a 
Deputy Commissioner, 2 Assistant Commissioners, a Paymaster, 
2 Senior Superintendents, 30 Superintendents and Assistant Super- 
intendents, 60 Inspectors, 379 subordinate police officers and 1,332 
constables, making a total strength of 1,808. Among these there are 
a Director of Music, one Inspector and 36 other ranks forming the 
Police Band. 


Recruitment : 

During the year, 1,700 female and 500 male applicants were inter- 
viewed. Of these 12 women and 148 men were enlisted. Twenty- 
seven of the men were enlisted as motor vehicle drivers, and under- 
went a skeleton course. 

There was no difficulty in finding suitable applicants locally, and 
there were no campaigns to recruit abroad. 
ae is the first occasion on which women were enlisted in this 

ofce. 


Training : 

A total of 165 men were trained and passed out of the Training 
School during 1955. 12 women and 36 men enlisted during the year 
were still in training at the end of 1955. 

The 16-week training courses which were introduced in Septem- 
ber, 1954, were abandoned and the 6-month course reverted to. 

There were minor changes in the syllabus, but, basically, it has 
Temained the same for the past 3 years. The training of personnel 
on the barrack square has improved following the enlistment of a 
Drill Inspector (ex-Army Sergeant Major) from the United 
Kingdom, 


Crime : 

The figures for serious crime for the whole colony for 1955 show 
a decrease of 60 reports from 1954. The figures for the last 6 years 
are as follows: 


1950 wee is x03 oe 2,380 
1951 ae ae a ae 2,336 
1952 2 2 a ber 2,562 
1953, a sak ae ane 2,309 
1954 a 3 “es ie 1,968 
1955 a 1,908 


_ These indicate a decline of 654 reports in three years. This is due 
in some degree to more accurate classification, particularly of 
Woundings, as in the past many reports of unlawful wounding were 
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classified as felonious wounding; but there is no doubt whatever that 
during the past three years serious crime has consistently decreased 
in the face of the following : 

(a) A steady rise in the population; 

(b) An increase in prosperity and circulation of money; 

(c) A rapid expansion in buildings of all types including shops, 
factories, cinemas and dwelling houses, all of which 
provide greater scope for the house-breaker; 

(d) A steady increase in the number of motor vehicles and 
bicycles on the roads all of which provide more opportu- 
nity for the thief. 


In 1955 there were 32 murders, the smallest number for six years. 
All were detected, which may be a record for the colony. 


MINOR CRIME 
Given below is a table snowing increases or decreases in the various 


Divisions :— 
Increase or 











1954 1955 decrease 

Nortin-Western Division ae -. 3,562 3,652 + 90 
Southern Division ort eae a. 2,254 1,984 — 270 
Northern Division Ae eve «1,302 1,183 — lig 
Central Division nis ate a =-814 819 + 5 
South-Western Division ots «1,031 1,102 + 71 
Tobago Division ons a a. 219 157 — 62 
Marine Division oe we «119 161 + 42 
Trinidad Government Railway | wee 40 20 — 20 

Tora. ss ot «. 9,341 9,078 — 263 





MINOR OFFENCES 
Given below is a table showing increases or decreases in the various 


Divisions :— 
Increase or 


1954 1955 Decrease 
Nortn-Weatern Division a .-- 10,186 10143 — 43 
Southern Division sae Dae «5,827 5,074 _ 753 
Northern Division wee ee a. 4,059 3,885 _ 174 
Central Division <a oer «. 3,207 3,212 + 5 
South-Western Division as a. 3,536 2,939 —_ 597 
Tobago Division ose ees vee 1,485 938 — S547 
Marine Division an «350 320 _ 30 
Trinidad Government Railway Sen 52 87 + 35 











Tora, ... wee ++. 28,702 26,598 — 2,104 
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‘me Statistics : 


Tables setting out details of serious crime, and the number of 
its and juveniles charged in 1955 are provided. 


‘centage of Detections (Serious Crime) : 

f the total number of Serious Reported Crimes for 1955, 866 or 
39 per cent. were detected. Only Tobago Division (81.48 per 
t.) and South-western Division (56,46 per cent.) detected more 
n 50 per cent. of their total: number of Serious Reported Crimes 
the year. Other percentages of detections were as follows: Cen- 
| Division (48.86 per cent.); Northern Division (46.77 per cent.); 
ithern Division (42.86 per cent.); North-western Division 
-17 per cent.); Marine Division (23.81 per cent.) and T.G.R. 
.29 per cent.). 


minal Investigation Department : 

The Criminal Investigation Department also maintained a Crim- 
| Record Office consisting of a Modus Operandi Bureau, a Finger- 
at and Photographic Branch. 

The Modus Operandi Bureau continued to be of value to the 
‘ce. There are now 2,540 names of Criminals on record, 150 
‘ing been recorded during the year under review as compared 
h 189 in 1954. Particulars of 310 discharged prisoners were pre- 
ed and published as supplements to Criminal Record Office Cir- 
airs, and likely suspects were supplied in no less than 32 inci- 
ts. Particulars of 78 supervisees were obtained and supplied to 
Divisional C.1.Ds. and stations throughout the Colony. 
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TABLE SHOWING SERIOUS CRIMES STATISTIOS, 1955 
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Fingerprint Branch 

This Branch classified and traced more fingerprints than in the 
years 1954 and 1953. This was due to the increase in applications 
for the Trinidad Police Force, Certificates of Character, Pedlars’ 
Licences and Taxi Drivers’ permits. A Card Index was completed 
during the year and is working satisfactorily. 


Photographic Branch 

A total of 1,778 persons were photographed during the year in- 
cluding 1,385 discharged prisoners, 78 supervisees, 153 Youth 
Training Centre committals, 42 wanted persons and 120 criminal 
cards, 


Immigration 

This Department was administered by the Commissioner of Police 
as Chief Immigration Officer, and control of immigration was main- 
tained by the Deputy Chief Immigration Officer and officers and 
staff of the Immigration Department; assistance was rendered by 
police personnel whenever required and the liaison between both 
departments continued to be excellent. Control was maintained as 
usual at the following places: 


Port-of-Spain Harbour, 

Piarco Airport, 

Chaguaramas Bauxite Station, and 
Point Tembladora Bauxite Station. 


The Customs Officers stationed in the’ southern ports of Pointe-a- 
Pierre, San Fernando and Brighton, and also in Tobago are 
appointed Immigration Officers and exercised the necessary con- 
trols in addition to their normal duties. 


During the year 1955, 126,045 persons arrived and 126,265 de- 
parted from this Colony. 


The number of persons embarking for the United Kingdom and 
the British West Indies have increased by 100 per.cent. 295 persons 
including 251 West Indians were refused leave to land in this 
Colony, being deemed prohibited immigrants. 


The number of West Indians arriving in and departing from the 
Colony also shows an increase over the 1954 figures. 26,952 arrived 
and 24,332 left the Colony. The arrivals consisted of: 

10,965 for purely temporary purposes. 
15,556 returning residents. 
431 to work or joined their families as dependents and 
settle. 
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There was an increase in the number of seamen who were per- 
mitted to sign on and off ships during the year under review: 
The figures are: 


1955 1954 
Signed on ... a ie 2,258 2,144 
Signed off ... oe A 2,023 1,841 


Certificates of Nationality and Identity 

Two hundred and twenty-five Certificates of Nationality and 
Identity were issued to seamen who belong to this colony for use as 
Travel Documents while employed as seamen. 


Passports and West Indian Travel Permits 


5,348 Passports were issued during the year. 
3,365 West Indian Travel Permits were issued. 
351 Emergency Certificates. 


Deposits 

One hundred and fifty-nine thousand two hundred and fifteen 
dollars ($159,215.00)' were deposited by and $107,332.32 were 
refunded to persons who provided security in accordance with the 
Immigration Ordinance during the year 1955. 


Exit Permits 
Exit permits are no longer required to leave this colony. 


Boarding and Quarantine Duties 

Immigration Officers continued to perform the boarding and 
quarantine duties in the Port-of-Spain Harbour, Chaguaramas and 
Tembladora Bauxite Stations and at the Piarco Airport during the 
year 1955 in addition to their Immigration Duties. 

During the course of these duties 5,292 vessels were boarded in 
the Harbour and 4,075 aircraft attended to at the Piarco Airport. 


Prosecution of Prohibited Immigrants 

Legal proceedings were instituted against 106 persons under the 
Immigration (Restriction) Ordinance, of this number removal orders 
were made by the magistrate against 101 persons; of the remaining 
five, 4 persons left the colony before the final date of hearing and 
one was granted permanent residence. 

Four hundred and fifty-nine warrants for the arrest of persons as 
Prohibited Immigrants were applied for during the year. Of this 
number 396 are still outstanding as the persons have not yet been 
traced and are thought to be in hiding. 


Nine warrants have been cancelled. 
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Traffic 
There was a further increase in the number of licensed vehicles. 
Feures for the last three years are as follows: — 

















Vehicle 1953 1954 1955 
Motor Cycle feo 966 988 1,055 
Private Car tee 14,351 15,142 16,983 
Hired Car ate 4,518 4,695 5,235 
Rented Car wet 53 47 38 
Goods Vehicle Mas 6,231 6,479 6,952 
Omnibus a 392 340 358 | 
| Tractor... aes 500 444 502 
Trailer... ii 373 571 655 
Exempted ont 1,363 1,449 1,539 
Total: 28,747 30,155 33,317 
Accidents 
Find following table shows the accident rate and vehicle popu- 
1953 1954 1955 
Fatal accidents... 81 83 85 
All accidents wes 6,585 7,447 7,305 
Licensed vehicles ... 28,747 30,155 33,317 | 


The following table shows accidents resulting in death and 


injury: 
1953 1954 1955 
No. of persons killed 88 91 95 
No. of persons aly 
injured $3 379 376 378 
No. of persons slightly 
injured 2,082 2,245 2,501 


Total ... 2,549 2,712 2,974 
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Classes of Persons Killed or Injured 


1955 1954 
Killed Injured Killed Injured 

Pedestrians -. 40 1,189 38 1,025 
Drivers... set LD 263 10 209 
Motor cyclists oo 55 4 42 
Pillion riders oo 9 1 10 
Pedal cyclists we 24 591 14 491 
Other persons— 

passengers, 

loaders, &c. . 26 787 24 844 


Total : 95 2,894 91 2,621 


Mounted Branch 

The strength of the Mounted Branch was increased by 8 re- 
mounts from Canada in July, 1955 but as 5 were cast during the 
year, there were only 55 on strength at the end of 1955. Of these 
34 are attached to Depot Stables and 21 distributed throughout 
the other Divisions. 

The personnel of the branch continued with routine patrols in 
Port-of-Spain and in addition were kept busy during the visit of 
H.R.H. Princess Margaret in February, followed by Carnival. 
the Caribbean Exhibition, the Trade Fair, Race Meetings, Football 
Matches, Queen’s Birthday Celebrations and the visit of the 
English F.A. Association team, Several Mounted Escorts were also 
provided. 

The work of the branch was reorganized during the latter part 
of the year and the new system, which is competitive in design, 
has greatly improved the work and spirit of the men. 

The appointment of an Assistant Superintendent, specially 
qualified for training of a Mounted Branch paid dividends as there 
has been a very great improvement in standard of riding and 
training. 


Dogs 

There were four dogs on the strength of the Force at the end of 
1955. During the year two were purchased from the United King- 
dom to replace one which died in April, 1954, and another which | 
had to be sold when its handler was shot dead, whilst arresting 
an escaped criminal. 

These dogs are trained for the prevention and detection of crime 
and have proved to be very efficient. { 
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Telecommunications 


During the year Radio Communications of the Force have been 
further extended to include Erin, Caroni, and Biche Police Stations. 


The entire system worked satisfactorily and there was no serious 
breakdown. 


The Police Wireless network handled a total of 220,715 messages 
which effected a saving of $43,469.30, as compared with 191,275 
messages, saving $36,388.48 in 1954. 

This network consists of twenty-seven fixed stations equipped 
with Pye V.H.F, equipment of 23, 5, 10 and 15 watts output of 
various frequencies. Both duplex and simplex are used. Forty-two 
vehicles and launches have Pye V.H.F. equipments of 5 and 15 


_| Watts output of various frequencies operating off 6 and 12-volt 


batteries (simplex control order) also one motor cycle. 


The ‘‘999’’ or emergency system has its own frequency thereby 
specding up the transmission of messages between the Control 


Room and the cars, and the public have been making full use of 
the system. 


Transport 


The strength of vehicles in the Force increased from 110 in 1954 
to 121 in 1955. 


Forty-seven new vehicles were received and distributed to various 
divisions and branches. 


FIRE SERVICES 


The Fire and Ambulance Department is maintained under the 
Provisions of the Fire Brigades Ordinance, and is charged with 
the duties of providing fire protection to the Colony of Trinidad and 
Tobago, the provision of a Public Ambulance Service, and the fire 
Protection of the Airport at Piarco. 


The Service is administered by a Chief Fire Officer, and com- 
Prses a Deputy Chief Fire Officer, 1 Chief Officer, 3 Second 
Officers, 2 Third Officers, 9 Fourth Officers and 200 Subordinate 
Officers and Firemen. It maintains a Fire Brigade at Port-of-Spain, 
the capital city, a Fire Brigade at San Fernando Borough, a Fire 
Brigade at Arima Borough and 4 County Fire Stations, in addition 
to the Fire Prevention Division, Water Branch and Workshops 

Tanch at Fire Services Headquarters. 

During 1955 the Service responded to 600 fire calls with a total 

age of $377,970. These figures show an increase on calls com- 
Pared with 1954, but a slight decrease in losses. The Department 
Tesponded to 4,289 ambulance calls. As this division of the Depart- 
Ment only went into operation on the Ist January, 1955, it is early 
to state whether or not these figures truly represent demand. 





> 
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The Department maintains a Volunteer Establishment of Officers 
and Firemen to a total of 12 Officers and 230 Subordinate Officers 
and other ranks. In addition to responding to fires, Volunteers 
undertake as part of their duties Fire Service maintenance, including 
the inspections of water supplies and the attendance at ceremonial 
functions. 

Expenditure on the Department (Fire Brigades Section) in 1955 
equalled a figure of $1.15 per capita against a fire loss of a little 
over 50 cents per capita. 

During the year 6 miles of high pressure mains with special 
asbestos cement were laid down throughout the heart of the capita! 
city and fed by special salt water pumps capable of discharging 
into the mains 5,000 gallons a minute. The equipment of the 
Department includes two Turntable Ladders, two Pump Escapes, 
nine Water Tenders and two Hose Laying Lorries, in addition to 
a number of smalk rural district fire appliances. 

The Professional Fire Department under its own Chief Fire 
Officer was established in the Colony on the Ist January, 1951. It 
has its own Service Crest which appears on al] badges and buttons; 
its own Service Flag and a standard ranking system for the Colony. 

An average of two members of the Service per annum spend 
periods of 6 to 18 months with English Fire Brigades for advance 
training and experience. 

During 1955 the new Fire Brigade Headquarters for San Fer- 
nando was constructed at a cost of $144,000 and plans were well 
advanced for the construction in 1956 and 1957 of a new Fire 
Service Headquarters, including a Training School and Workshops, 
at an estimated cost of $384,000. Also during the year a new 3-bay 
Fire Station was built at the Colony’s principal Airport, Piarco, 
at a cost of $25,000, and the construction of a Fire and Ambulance 
Station for the County of Caroni was well under way at an esti- 
mated cost of $34,000. 

The work of the Fire Prevention Division included 1,997 specia! 
inspections of hazardous risks, whilst the Workshops Branch 
carried out over 600 minor repairs, 379 weekly and monthly routine 
inspections, and 16 major refits and overhauls. 


PRISONS 
Prisoners are trained and treated in such a way as to give them 
the will to lead a good and useful life on discharge. A high standard 
of efficiency has contributed greatly to the smooth running of the 
Department. 


Staff : 

Special attention was given to Training. The three Officers sent to 
the United Kingdom took control of the Training School at Golden 
Grove which is conducted on lines of the Imperial Training School. 
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ers received training in every phase of their duties including 
, arms drill, the handling and use of fire fighting equipment 
tear gas. Improved training methods have resulted in more 
ent and smarter looking officers. The Deputy Superintendent 
rtisons was on secondment to British Guiana as Superintendent 
risons until 16th November, 1955, when a substantive holder 
appointed to the post. 


ns. 


‘adquarters of the Prisons of Trinidad and Tobago are at the 
i Gaol, Port-of-Spain. This is a maximum security prison and 
ainly used for reception Yael though its 210 cells are 
Uy occupied by convicted prisoners and persons awaiting 
The Female Prison forms part of the Royal Gaol but it is 
‘ate from the male section, and provides accommodation for 
risoners. Funds have been provided for the removal of this 
n. Carrera convict prison is a maximum security prison on a 
lL island in the Gulf of Paria some 10 miles by land and water 
the Royal Gaol. It caters mainly for the seasoned offenders 
provides accommodation for 240 prisoners. Golden Grove 
n camp is 16 miles from Port-of-Spain. It is based oh modern 
tiples of prison reform and classed as a minimum security 
». Dormitory accommodation is provided for 350 prisoners of 
star class and carefully selected men who are expected to 
md to this form of treatment where personal responsibility 
the place of prison walls. Work is still in progress on this 
n while development of both an arable as well as a stock farm 
oviding suitable employment for a number of prisoners. There 
0 a district prison at Tobago adjoining the police station where 
-term prisoners are accommodated. There are 12 cells at this 
a. 


ners : 
ur thousand three hundred and sixty-nine prisoners were 
ved during the year. The daily average was 948, 28 less than 


e highest number of prisoners in custody on any one day was 
} and the lowest, 884. Twelve males were sentenced to death 
ig the year, 13 paid the extreme penaltv. Most of these were 
aced in the previous year. The standard of discipline was 
factory. There was no escape during the year. The general 
of health of the prisoners was good. Diets were varied, well- 
aced and properly prepared. 


cation and Religion : 

mtinuous efforts were made to improve reading material for 
mers. Magazines and periodicals sent to the Anglican Chaplain 
‘friends in the United Kingdom were gratefully received. Daily 
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newspapers are now available at Golden Grove Prison. One of th 
Education Officers seconded to the Youth Training Centre con 
ducted classes twice a week at Carrera Prison while the othe 
Officer attended twice a week at Golden Grove in his spare time. / 
spare-time teacher (female) conducted classes at the Female Prison 
Chaplains from the Anglican, Roman Catholic, Non-Conformis 
and Hindu denominations visited the various prisons regularly an 
administered to their religious needs. There is a Chapel at eacl 
prison. 


Qualified officers were used as instructors to teach agriculture 
animal husbandry, carpentry, masonry, plumbing, tailoring, moto 
mechanics and other trades. Maintenance repairs were also carrie 
out on various buildings while articles of furniture, mats, clothing 
&c. were produced. 


Earnings Scheme : 


Any prisoner serving a term of two years and upwards is entitlec 
to monetary remuneration on discharge. There is a schedule by 
which the earnings are calculated each week. The weekly rate ris 
at certain stages of sentence. The regular rate of increase mays, 
however, be delayed in the case of a prisoner whose industry ard 
conduct are not up to standard. The Scheme for Hobby Classes 1s 
working well. Articles made by the prisoners are sold and a pat 
of the proceeds credited to their accounts. No Extra Mural Work 
is done. All prisoners serving sentences of more than one month 
are granted one-third remission for good conduct and industry. 


Youth Training Centre : 


This centre receives lads between the ages of 16 and 21 years 
sentenced by the courts to detention for a term of not less than 
three years or more than four years. It is situated at Golden Grove 
—16 miles from Port-of-Spain. The centre is run on Borstal lines 
and dormitory accommodation is provided for 200 lads. 


The training at this centre is calculated to improve the physica! 
and mental well-being of the lads as well as their social and educa- 
tional attainments, so that on discharge they will fit more easily 
into well-ordered community life. In order to achieve this end two 
Education Officers are seconded from the Education Department 
which prepares the syllabus for the classes. A Welfare Officer 
worked unceasingly to foster and maintain contact between the 
lads and their families, to find employment for them on discharge 
and to keep in touch with them after release. Chaplains attend to 
the spiritual requirements of the inmates. 

Not only were education and social aspects taken into considera- 
tion but the lads were taught trades under qualified instructors to 
fit them for employment while the recreational side was not 
neglected. 
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hree hundred and twelve lads wete committed to the Centre 
vhom 68 were detained for training. The daily average popula- 
was 158. 


fare and After-Care : 

‘o system of prison reform is complete without suitable arrange- 
its. for the Welfare and after-care of prisoners on discharge. 
» Welfare Officers attached to the Department, assisted by a 
‘ernment grant of $9,000 attended to these needs and did their 
ost to assist, befriend, and find employment for the large 
iber of men discharged from prison, Unfortunately it is not 
7 to find employment for ex-prisoners in Port-of-Spain and they 
usually not interested in work in the country areas. Neverthe- 
, the work goes on and no opportunity is lost in the effort to 
st in the rehabilitation of those who must make a fresh start 
ife. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities and Public Works 


ELECTRICITY 


he Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission generates the 
lic supply of electricity for the Island. It sells electricity in bulk 
he Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board for distribution 
the city of Port-of-Spain and to the San Fernando Borough 
incil for distribution in the borough of San Fernando; elsewhere 
he Colony the Commission sells direct to the consumer. In the 
nd of Tobago the Commission supplies electricity to Scarborough 
.its environs from a small diesel station. 


‘lmost 122 million units of electricity were generated at the 
nmission’s four Power Stations—an increase of 21.6 per cent. 
1954. Since the Commission was formed in 1946 the annual out- 
: has increased by 34 times—from 34 million units. 


Sales of electrical energy to customers amounted to 107,744,479 
its. Approximately two-thirds of the retail sales were to industry, 
ifth to domestic and general lighting customers and a twelfth to 
mmercial customers. Bulk sales of electrical energy to the Port-of- 
ain Corporation Electricity Board increased by 6.8 per cent. and 
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to the San Fernando Borough Council by 21.5 per cent. The numbe 
of consumers and units sold at the various rates were as follows: 























Number of Tnits 

Rates Consumers Sold 
Domestic 4,675 9,481,986 
General Lighting 22,523 4,538, 154 
Industrial and Commerical—small and 1,691 5,490,217 

medium loads 
Industrial and Commercial—large loads 122 43,334,717 
Street Lighting ... W7 833,242 
Total ae 63,678,316 
Bulk Supply 

Port-of-Spain Corporation Electricity Board ... 1 35,940,770 
San Fernando Borough Council 1 7,402,155 
Total os ees 





During 1955, at the Port-of-Spain Power Station a 60,000 lb. per 
hour boiler was completed and was connected to the 175-foot chim- 
ney which was finished in May. The new switchgear in the main 
switchgear room and the air conditioned control room were in opera- 
tion by the end of the year. The erection of a new 10 megawatt 
turbo-alternator was started in October. 

At the Penal Power Station, erection of the No. 3 boiler was 
started in November. Preparations for a new 20 megawatt steam 
turbine were also started, including the extension of the turbine 
house. 

A fourth diesel generator, of 288 kilowatts, was installed at the 
Tobago Power Station in 1955, while the San Fernando Power 
Station only operated on a stand-by basis since May. 

A submarine power cable, the first in the Colony, was laid between 
the mainland and the island of Cronstadt during 1955 to supply 2 
pioneer industry for processing Barytes. The year was notable for 
the number of very small extensions carried out, particularly in the 
Northern Area. 

In Tobago there was again a great increase in the number of units 
generated—from 586,449 in 1954 to 851,168 in 1955. Units sold 
increased by 49.6 per cent. to 723,239. 
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WATERWORKS 


The Department of Works and Hydraulics is responsible for the 
winning of water and for the maintenance of all sources of supply 
which are not the direct and sole concern of the Municipalities of 
Anma and Port-of-Spain. The water is derived from impounding 
leservoirs, springs and deep wells, and very careful control over 
teatment and sterilization is maintained by a water biologist. The 
average production per day in 1955 was 12.08 million gallons, an 
increase of 840,000 gallons per day over 1954. 


The responsibility for the distribution of water throughout the 
tural areas and the levying and collection of Water Rates and 
Charges in respect thereof is vested in the Central Water Distribu- 
ton Authority, a statutory Board constituted under the provision 
of the Central Water Distribution Authority Ordinance, Ch. 37. 
No. 1. The three Municipalities assume similar functions in their 
Tespective Waterworks districts. 


In the discharge of its obligations during the year 1955, the 


! Central Authority distributed an average of 11,299,724 gallons of 
i water daily to all categories of consumers. This figure includes 8.88 


nillion gallons per day to distribution areas controlled by the 


“4 Authority in which the average per capita consumption is estimated 


at 29 gallons per day, and 2.58 million gallons per day in bulk to 
the three Municipalities. In addition, 3,728,000 gallons were supplied 
‘o the District Administration for distribution to outlying districts 
during the dry season, and a further 7,263,050 gallons distributed 
by truck in distribution areas of the Central Authority in cases where 
the supply through the distribution failed. 


Under the provisions of its enabling Ordinance, the Central Water 
Distribution Authority is required to purchase its bulk supplies of 


_ “ater for distribution from the Works and Hydraulics Department 


and during the year under review a total of 4,124,891,490 gallons 
of water was received from that source. A bulk supply of 492,070 
sallons was also obtained from the Arima Borough Council for 
distribution in the Maturita area. 


As at 31st December, 1955, the Central Authority’s distribution 
system consisted of 41 service reservoirs of a combined capacity of 
2,897,570 gallons, 684.2 miles of distributing mains of varying 
Sues, and 2,837 public standpipes. There were also 18,058 private 
use service installations connected to the distribution system at 
that date. Works of mains extensions of the distribution system 
Undertaken in 1955 included the laying of 84,440 feet of 3”, 4” and 
® Pipes at estimated cost of $314,480.00. 
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TELEPHONES 


The Telephone Service is operated by the Trinidad Consolidated 
Telephones, Limited and the total number of telephones in service 
at the end of 1955 was 23,116 of which 9,242 were residential and 
13,874 commercial. 


At the end of World War II, the Company embarked on a large 
programme of expansion and improvement and since that date up 
to the end of 1955 had expended in capital works over $10,000,000 
and had added over 13,000 telephones to the System. 


The service is gradually being extended to the more remote rural 
districts as is exemplified by the fact that during 1955, 27 additional 
Public Pay Station kiosks were placed into service, 15 in the nor- 
thern district of Trinidad, 10 in the southern district and 2 in 
Tobago, bringing the total number of Public Pay Stations in service 
at the end of the year to 168. 


During the year under review, large extensions to the cable plant 
were carried out throughout the Colony, new Automatic Exchange 
buildings were commenced at Point Fortin preparatory to the instal- 
lation of extended automatic service and work was commenced on 
equipment extensions to St. Augustine and San Juan Exchanges. 
Toll facilities were increased both by the installation of new physical 
circuits and by the installation of additional speech channels in con- 
nection with the radio link between Port-of-Spain and San Fernando. 
The installation of metering equipment at Main, West and Belmont 
Exchanges in Port-of-Spain, in order to permit direct dialling by 
subscribers connected to those exchanges of San Juan, St. Augustine 
and Diego Martin numbers, was also in the final stages of completion. 


By the end of 1955 there were three Automatic Exchanges in 
Port-of-Spain providing 12,600 lines of equipment; Automatic Ex- 
changes in San Fernando, St. Augustine, San Juan, Diego Martin 
and Point Fortin with seventeen Manual Exchanges serving the 
remaining areas of the Colony. 


Teleprinter services are available and are extensively used by the 
larger business concerns in the Colony. 


Numerous private wire facilities are supplied for broadcast pur- 
poses. 


Automatic inter-office communication equipment and manual pri- 
vate branch exchange equipment is also available and is widely 
used by the business community. 


The Authorized Capital of the Company is $8,000,000 and the 
gross value of the fixed assets of the Company at the 31st December, 
1955 amounted to $11,762,021. 


The Company provides employment for over 700 men.and women 
of whom more than 98 per cent. are West Indians. 
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Radiotelephone service is operated by the Company in Trinidad 
in co-operation with Cable and Wireless (West Indies) Ltd. and the 
Government Wireless Department in Tobago. Subscribers in Trini- 
dad can talk by radiotelephone to all British West Indian Islands, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Cuba, Curacao, Puerto Rico, the Domini- 
can Republic, the United Kingdom and most European countries, 
Canada and most parts of North, Central and South America. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


1955 was the last year of Government’s First Five-Year Economic 
Programme, and whilst all works originally planned had not been 
completed, progress on the whole was satisfactory. 

A brief account of the more important works planned, completed, 
orin the course of construction by the end of 1955 is given below: 


Water Supplies : 

The Marryat Street Reservoir and the re-laying of the mains in 
the heart of San Fernando were nearly completed. In the Valsayn 
Scheme, the 3.7 million gallon reservoir at St. Augustine was com- 
pleted, and tenders let for laying the trunk mains eastwards to 
Tacarigua and westwards to Port-of-Spain. 

; In the Carlsen Field Scheme, work continued on the sinking of 
‘otcholes at Freeport, and laying the trunk main from Carlsen Field 
‘olink up with the main completed last year at Pointe-a-Pierre. 

In the Waller Field Scheme, the ex-American boreholes were 
leaned out and tested, and the laying of the mains westward to 
the Las Lomas area commenced. At Penal the electrification of the 
existing station was completed, and work was commenced on the 
construction of the new stecl plate reservoir at Gonzales Street. At 
Navet, work continued on the access road to the Dam site. From 
Saugings taken during the rainy season it is anticipated that this 
Proposed impounding reservoir can be rated as high as 12 million 
xallons per day. 

Local water supplies were completed in two rural areas, and satis- 
factory Progress made in the laying of distribution mains to areas 
ot previously in receipt of a piped supply. 


Education : 

Work commenced towards the end of the year on an extension to 
the Queen’s Royal College to give accommodation for 210 pupils, 
and a primary school at Guayaguayare was constructed. Tenders 
ave been invited for two primary schools at Arima and Las Lomas. 


Roads : 


__The extension of the San Fernando By-pass from Rushworth 
street to Union Hall was completed, and traffic can now by-pass 
“an Fernando completely. The roundabout at Union Hall, and the 
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next section of the South Trunk Road from Union Hall to Dumfries 
was also completed, and work commenced on the next section to 
Mosquito Creek. Good progress also was made on the abutments to 
take the new 190-foot span steel bridge over to Godineau River. 

Tenders were invited in December for the proposed dual carmiage- 
way road, estimated to cost three and a quarter million dollars, 
through the Laventille Swamp. 

Surveys, plans and estimates for constructing a 20-mile road on 
the North Coast of Tobago, and for extending the Lady Young Road 
were completed and forwarded to Government. 


Drainage and Irrigation : 

In spite of the very heavy rains experienced throughout most of 
the year, work continued on the Caroni North Bank drainage 
scheme, the rice production schemes at Fishing Pond and Plum 
Mitan, and the improvement and re-aligning of the Maraval and 
Diego Martin Rivers. A considerable amount of paving was carried 
out on the Maraval River upstream of the Saddle Road Bridge in 
Boissiere Village. 


Medical Services : 

Work continued throughout the year on the Sangre Grande Hos- 
pital, and the Colonial Hospital, Tobago. Four Health Centres at 
Fyzabad, Marabella, San Rafael and Tacarigua, respectively, were 
completed and taken into use. 

Tenders were received for the construction of the new block at the 
St. Ann’s Mental Hospital to accommodate Staff Quarters and Re- 
creation Rooms, Kitchens, Dining Hall, Boiler House, &c., and it 
is anticipated that this work will be commenced early in 1956. 


Public Buildings : 

Plans and estimates were completed for a six-storey Office Block 
in Treasury Street (estimated to cost one and three quarter million | 
dollars), to accommodate Government Departments, and tenders | 
will be invited early in 1956. 

An ex-naval Bellman Hangar was dismantled at Piarco and re- 
erected at Mount Hope to house the Mechanical Branch of the Works 
and Hydraulics Department, which has been working in extremely 
cramped conditions at Laventille for many years. 

Work on the construction of the Marine Branch Police Station at 
Wrightson Road continued throughout the year, and progress was 
very satisfactory. Work was also commenced on the new Police 
Station at Fyzabad. 


Twenty Government quarters were also completed during the year. 
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Chapter 11: Communications 


SHIPPING 


Ports 
dad : 
ort-of-Spain is the main harbour with deep water wharfage 
ities having a depth of water in the channel and basin of 
roximately 31 feet at L.W.O.S.T. 


Tith the take over of Docksite now known as King’s Wharf 
onsion wharfage facilities have increased by some 40 per cent. 


he King’s Wharf and King’s Wharf Extension provide six 
hs for discharging and loading of bulk and general cargoes to 
from six transit sheds and eight annexes. A seventh berth is 
lable which is used mainly by vessels engaged in the mineral 
e (i.e. coal, bauxite, &c.). There are also two small berths 
ble of accommodating lighters and small vessels trading within 
Caribbean. In addition to the above, the eastern portion of the 
*nsion also provides berthing facilities for passenger vessels and 
Majesty’s Ships. The Wharf is well equipped mechanically and 
2 is a twenty-four hour service which enables vessels to enter 
leave at any time. Pilotage is compulsory for vessels moving 
een the outer anchorage and the quay side. 


taguaramas is situated about eight miles west of Port-of-Spain 
provides a deep water accommodation for vessels engaged in 
bauxite trade. It is purely a transhipment wharf privately 
‘d and operated for handling bauxite in bulk. 


Point Tembladora there is also a privately owned wharf 
iding deep water facilities for vessels engaged in bauxite trade. 
however, of more recent construction and equipped with 
‘m equipment. 


San Fernando there is an open anchorage about three miles 
hore, but it is not frequently used by ocean-going vessels. 
2ver, considerable lighterage traffic is carried on between Port- 
ain and San Fernando. 


Pointe-a-Pierre there is a jetty about two miles long with 
ines carrying oil to serve ocean-going tankers which berth 
sside. 


Point Fortin is a jetty similar to that at Pointe-a-Pierre and 
ves the same purpose. Both are privately owned. 


: Brea has a jetty situated adjacent to the Pitch Lake. It is 
privately owned and is used by ocean-going vessels for loading 
vand its products. 
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Tobago: 

At Scarborough is the main harbour in the island with deep wate 
and wharfage facilities exclusively used by the Government Coastz 
Steamers. 


Roxborough provides only open anchorage. 


King’s Bay provides safe and open anchorage for deep draugh 
ocean-going vessels up to quarter-mile from shore if required. 


Speyside provides only open anchorage. 


Charlotteville (Man-of-War Bay) provides safe, calm anchorag 
for deep draught ocean-going vessels if required. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The administration of the Port is in the hands of a Governmen 
Department known as the Port Services, with a Port Advison 
Board comprising Government appointed members from commer- 
cial and shipping communities. The General Manager of the De- 
partment is Chairman of the Board. 


SERVICES OFFERED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


The Department undertakes the reception, storage and delivery 
of cargo at King’s Wharf and King’s Wharf Extension from and to 
ocean-going vessels and lighters, 24 hours a day, provided prior 
application is made for work to be performed outside of normal 
working hours. In the case of imports, the cargo is received from 
the vessels’ slings and from the wharf face from lighters, and in the 
case of exports, cargo is delivered to vessels’ slings and to wharf 
face for lighters. 


Cargo handling is* performed with the aid of 55 electric trucks. 
27 fork lifts many of which are electrified and 12 cranes. 

Two tugs owned and operated by the Department furnish the 
necessary assistance to vessels berthing and unberthing at King’s 
Wharf and the Extension. This service is compulsory when the net 
registered tonnage of the vessel is 1,000 or more. 

Provided that circumstances permit, the tugs are available for 
salvage work outside of the harbour limits. One tug is fitted with 
fire-fighting equipment. 

One non-self propelling well bucket dredger and two hopper 
barges are owned and operated by the Department mainly for 
maintenance dredging. Arrangements may, however, be made for 
private dredging work in the Colony and in close proximity thereto. 
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th potable and boiler water are available at King’s Wharf 
King’s Wharf Extension from hydrants. 

he Department owns and operates two slipways: one capable of 
‘mmodating vessels up to 600 tons displacement and the other 
ight craft. 

(though most of the repair work at the slipways is performed on 
ernment owned vessels, the Department undertakes work on 
ately owned vessels. 


vo passenger and freight-carrying vessels are operated by the 
artment on a bi-weekly service between Port-of-Spain and 
borough, Tobago. There are also calls at the coastal port of 


igo. 


LABOUR 
1e Department’s relations with labour which is represented by 
Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union, remain ex- 
ot. 
te Port Registration Scheme continues to work smoothly and 
factorily, providing steady work to the registered workers. 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
ae following are the principal steamship lines serving the 
ny: 

Thos. & James Harrison 

Canadian National Steamship Co. 
Elders & Fyffes Ltd. 
Moore-McCormack Lines Inc. 

Blue Star Lines Ltd. 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Compagnie General Transatlantique 
Compagnie Naval V & S. 

Horn Lines Ltd. 

Alcoa Steamship Co. Inc. 

Compania Anonima Venezolana de Navigacion 
Saguenay Terminals Ltd. 

Royal Netherlands Steamship Co. Inc. 
Argentine State Line 

Louis Dreyfus Line 

American Pioneer Lines 

Furmess Lines 

Royal Mail Lines 

Nourse Lines. 
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CARGO PASSING THROUGH PORTS OF THE COLONY 
CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO COMMODITIES 



































1954 1955 | Change in 
tons tons Tonnage 
Imports g 
General ane ars wes a 558,101 610,55 
Oil aoe wee wee weed 2,785,130] 3,017,747: 
Coal on en sv oe 2,292 3,3441 4 
Gypsum as eas wee aed _— 6,380 — 6.380 
Bauxite te 4 te «| 3,298,378] 3,403,192 ‘ 
Molasses oe aoe, aie el 33,800} 13,495. 
Toran... pie +] 6,677,701] 7,054,719,+ 377,018 
Exports 
General ose one eee eee] 134,950} 223,671 
Sugar sie ea ive we 143,558] 55.456 
Oil aoe aes see «| 3,445,830) 
Asphalt... i ay | 228,618 
ToraL... eee «| 3,947,956; 421,375 
Transhipment 
General one sie eae ag 48,622 6.349 
Oil igs oe see oe 720,806) 102,005 
Coal AD ae ads ae 1,091 232 
Bauxite ane wae eee «| 3,334,833) 3, 356, 369 + 22,036 
Molasses ne sae wee oe 24,179 12,411/— — 11,765 











4,129,53 ‘g 4,044,872|— 84, 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO Ports 





tons tons Tonnage 










Imports 
Port-of-Spain 
Coastal . 
Chaguaramas and Tembladora.. 


746,232) 
2,822,986) i 
3,108,483} 3,305,034 


+ 
6,077,701] 7,054,719|+ 377,018 
























Exports 
Port-of-Spain oe of a3 157,023) 260,476)+ 103,453 
Coastal be wes a «| 3,790,933) 4,108,855)+ 317,92 F 
4,369,331|+ 421,375 
Lranshepmiens 
Port-of-Spain ee on a 171,026\— 102,36 
Coastal Se : : 3,873,846]/+ 17,70! 











4,129,531] 4,044,872\— 84,689 
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CLassiFICATION OF CARGO HANDLED BY THE DEPARTMENT 


1954 1955 Change in 
tons tons Tonnage 








Cargo 
Imports... ws 3 --| 490,768} 499,566/+ 8,798 
Exports... vie ee pe 145,023] —186,631|+ 41,608 
| Transhipment: Ss eo ee 44,448) 50,664|+ 6,216 





680,239) 736,861/+ 56,622 





TRINIDAD GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


_The Railway links up the principal city of Port-of-Spain with 
"| San Fernando and Arima, with branch line extensions to Rio Claro, 
Princes Town, Siparia and other minor sections. The link between 
Port-of-Spain and Arima passes through an area of important devel- 
opment and the density of passenger traffic over this section is by ' 


cia al 





far the highest. The branch line connections to Princes Town and 
Siparia and other minor sections are used only by freight trains. 

-| Services were satisfactorily maintained during the year, addi- t 
tonal trains being provided as required for Carnival, Public Holi- t 
days and other special occasions. ‘‘On time’’ efficiency was high 
and time-table adjustments were made where necessary. & 

The Railway has a route mileage of 108 miles and a track mile- 
| ge of 157 miles, including sidings. Three regular trains were 
| operated daily each way between Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, 
Arima and Rio Claro, and in addition frequent suburban trains 
were run serving the residential districts of San Juan, St. Joseph 
~| and Tunapuna. The number of passengers carried in 1955 was 
| 3,223,339 as compared with 3,222,249 the previous year, an in- i 
| tease of 1,090. Revenue earned from fares and conveyance of . 
_) Parcels decreased from $304,308 to $284,576, due to increased 
carrying of short distance passengers. The rates charged remain 
far from commensurate with the costs of operation. 


Regular freight trains were provided, and in addition special : 
tains gave service to sugar factories daily during the crop season. 
Revenue earned amounted to $680,987, an increase of $37,706 } 


over the previous year. The tonnage hauled was 434,042 in 1955 
a8 compared with 409,628 in 1954. The increase in traffic was main- 
ly due to the increased haulage of canes, sugar and cement. 

Total revenue earned increased by $22,453 from $1,042,482 to 
$1,064,935 in 1955. 

Costs of operation continued to rise through increased costs of 
material, salaries and wages, whilst the continued influx of new 
vehicles resulted in road competition even greater than in previous 
Years, 
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The Railway Board held fourteen meetings during the year, their 
deliberations being duly reported to the Honourable Minister of 
Communications and Works. The Board put forward schemes for 
rehabilitation and for improvement in revenue, but in view of the 
large annually recurring deficit and other factors the Board con- 
sidered it also advisable to recommend to Government that a Trans- 
port Adviser be invited to report on the future of the Railway, 
bearing in mind the overall transport needs and economic resources 
of the Colony. 

The Railway telegraph system was, for commercial purposes, dis- 
continued from Ist January, 1955. 


LICENSING 


During the year 1955, 5,113 vehicles were registered in the follow- 
ing classes: 


Cycles wee 2b er ce 154 
Private Cars we ais «2,889 
Hiring Cars ae ae ws 774 
Rented Cars = Bs sae 1 
Goods Vehicles ae ae aoe 935 
Omnibuses oy sae ae 60 
Trailers ees ae a, 118 
Tractors 6 nie ean 77 
Non-Licensable Units ie wae 105 


At 3lst December, 1955 there were 33,317 vehicles on record 
distributed as shown hereunder: 


Cycles Be nee a - 1,055 
Private Cars ee Bo «+ 16,983 
Hiring Cars ee is .. 5,235 
Rented Cars ee ae aes 38 
Goods Vehicles oe ane -- 6,952 
Omnibuses Soe ned ae 358 
Trailers wn aS ols aoe 645 
Tractors i a oe a 502 
Non-Licensable Units ase .. 1,539 


There were 1,136 more registrations of new vehicles over the 
previous year’s total of 3,977. 


In 1955, 1,951 vehicles were removed from the Register as 
scrapped or not licensed for a period of three (3) consecutive years. 


At 31st December, 1955 there were 81,936 driving permits on 
record an increase of 5,536 over the previous year. 
ROADS AND VEHICLES | 
The roads in the Colony come under three broad headings—Main , 
Roads under the control of the Works and Hydraulics Department. 
Secondary roads and Crown Traces under the control of the County 
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uncils, and the roads in the Municipalities controlled by the Town 
uncils of Arima, San Fernando and Port-of-Spain respectively. 


The Works and Hydraulics Department are responsible for the 
lintenance of some 1,400 miles of main roads, most of which are 
weather roads, and these are kept in a reasonable state of repair. 
tefined variety of pitch, taken from the world famous Pitch Lake, 
i known as asphaltic cement, is used in the two large Barber 
zene mixing plants, and 300,000 square yards of two coat asphal- 
macadam were laid by mechanical spreaders on the main roads 
the Colony during the year. 


AIRPORTS 
Che two Government-owned airports in the colony at Piarco— 
nidad, and Crown Point—Tobago, maintained uninterrupted 
atiom services. 


iarco Airport, situated approximately sixteen road miles south- 
t of the city—Port-of-Spain, is the international customs airport. 
is also the centre designated by the International Civil Aviation 
ganization for the Piarco Flight Information Region (PFIR) 
vering the Eastern Caribbean. 


‘mmigation, customs, port health and meteorological services 
te provided on a continuous basis. Plant eae service was 
2 available on request. 


?lans for the erection of a new terminal building received further 
sideration. Government accepted recommendations for the con- 
iction of such a building at an estimated cost of two million 
lars following talks with the Colonial Office. 


“he main runway 10/28 at Piarco was resurfaced between the 
nts 1,200 feet and 1,600 feet from the western end. This 400-foot 
tion of the runway was in most need of surface-dressing. Regular 
intenance was carried out on the other runways and taxi-strips. 


‘urther details on Piarco Airport are supplied at Appendix ‘‘A’’. 


crown Point Airport is situated on the south-western tip of the 
and-ward of Tobago, and is the colony’s secondary customs 
dort. Limited airport facilities were available, including the 
vision of kerosene flares for night landings. 


\ppendix ‘‘B’’ gives information on the airport and its facilities. 
There are five private airstrips in the colony, situated at Toco, 
ava, Point Fortin, Penal and Mayaro. 


The field at Toco is Government-owned, while that at Couva 
controlled by the Colony’s Light Aeroplane Club. The others at 
int Fortin, Penal and Mayaro are owned by United British 
Mields Trinidad, Limited. 
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INTERNAL SERVICES 
British West Indian Airways provided the only internal service 
to the colony with a daily flight to the island-ward of Tobago 
and return, Special flights were operated in addition during the 
Easter and Christmas seasons, as well as during Races and 
Carnival. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHEDULED AIR SERVICES 
Ten Airlines maintained international scheduled operations 
through Trinidad. 
The following are brief summaries of each of the Airlines’ 
Operations : 
(i) Aerolinas Argentinas, the Argentine designated air carrier 
operated a once-weekly return service on the route Buenos 
Aires /Rio de Janeiro/Belem/Trinidad/Havana ‘New York 
with Douglas DC-6 aircraft. 


(ii) Air France operated through Trinidad for the third con- 
secutive year since the resumption of their Caribbean 
Services, plying the route Guadeloupe/Martinique/Trini- 
dad/Paramaribo/Cayenne with DC-3 aircraft, on a twice- 
weekly return service. 


(iii) Brazilian International Airlines, also known as Aerovias 
Brasil, maintained a thrice-weekly return schedule with 
DC-4 aircraft on the route Buenos Aires/Montevideo! 
ue de Janeiro/Sao Paulo/Belem/Trinidad /Caracas/ 

iami. 


(iv) British Overseas Airways Corporation maintained their once * 


weekly return flight on the route London/ Montreal /Ber- 

muda/Barbados/Trinidad, Their Lockheed Constellation 

aircraft which were used for the third consecutive year 

until July, 1955 were replaced by Boeing Stratocruisers 

wa) Montreal was included on this route from Novem- 
r, 1955. 


(v) British West Indian Airways continued to expand their 
services in the British Caribbean Area. Towards the end 
of the year the Company acquired four Vickers Viscount 
turbo-propelled aircraft for use on extended services. 


The following were the routes operated through Trinidad: 
(a) Trinidad-Tobago (daily). 
(b) Trinidad-Grenada (twice weekly). 
(c) Trinidad-British Guiana (thrice weekly). 
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(d) Trinidad-Grenada-Barbados (once weekly). 

(e) Trinidad-Caracas-Jamaica (twice weekly). 

(f) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua St. Kitts-San Juan-Jamaica 
(twice weekly). 

(g) Trinidad-Barbados (four times weekly). 

(4) Trinidad-British Guiana-Barbados (once weekly) 

(i) Trinidad-Grenada-Barbados-St. Lucia-Martinique-Guade- 
loupe-Antigua (once weekly). 

(j) Trinidad-Barbados-Antigua-St. Kitts-San Juan-Jamaica 
(twice weekly). 

(k) Trinidad-Barbados-San Juan (twice weekly). 

(}) Trinidad-Caracas-Jamaica-Nassau (once weekly). 


British West Indian Airways also operated services between 
fiami and Nassau, and New York and Bermuda on charter by 
ititish Overseas Airways Corporation. 


(vi) K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) discontinued their non- 
traffic service through Trinidad with Super Constellation 
aircraft. Douglas DC-3 and Convair CV-340 aircraft were 
used on the following routes: 


(a) Curacao-Trinidad-Curacao (once weekly}. 
(b) Aruba-Trinidad-Curacao (once weekly). 


(c) Curacao-Trinidad-British Guiana-Dutch Guiana- 
and return (twice weekly). 


(vii) Linea Aeropostal Venezolana continued operation of a daily 
service from Venezuela and return with DC-3 aircraft. 


(viii) Pan American World Airways operated through Trinidad 
on the following routes with Douglas DC-4 and DC-6 B 
aircraft. : 

(a) New York-Puerto Rico-Virgin Islands-Antigua- 
Guadeloupe-Martinique-Trinidad (five times 
weekly). 

(b) New York-Puerto Rico-Trinidad-Brazil-Uruguay- 
Argentina (five times weekly). 

(c) Trinidad-British Guiana-Dutch Guiana-French 
Guiana-Brazil (twice weekly). 

(d) Miami-Haiti-Curacao-Trinidad-Curacao-Colombia- 
Panama-Central America /Mexico-West Coast of 
South America (four times weekly). 
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(ix) Saint Vincent Government Air Service operated a twice 
weekly service between Trinidad and St. Vincent with 
Grumman Goose amphibian aircraft on charter from 
British Guiana Airways of British Guiana. The aircraft 
also proceeded monthly to British Guiana for maintenance 
and overhaul. 


(x) Trans Canada Airlines continued to link Trinidad and 
Canada with a once weekly return service, operated with 
Douglas DC-4 M2 aircraft on the route, Montreal-Bermuda- 
Barbados-Trinidad. 


NON-SCHEDULED (INTERNATIONAL) 

Thirty operators were responsible for international non-scheduled 
operations through the colony. Principal among them were British 
Guiana Airways (Government), Alitalia, Paramount Aquariums 
and Varig. 


The following is a brief summary of their respective operations: 
British Guiana Airways (Government) operated twenty-five 
charter flights with DC-3 aircraft to Trinidad, transporting 
passengers to make steamship connections in the island in 
addition to accommodating passengers attending Trini- 

dad’s Carnival, Races and other festive occasions. 


Alitalia continued to use Piarco Airport as a technical stop on 
their DC-6 B service to Caracas. Twenty such stops were 
made during the year. 


Paramount Aquariums operated fifteen flights with Lockheed- 
18 aircraft transporting live tropical fish from Trinidad 
and Brazil to Miami. 


Varig, a Brazilian airline, made ten stops at Piarco using C-46 
aircraft. 


Civil non-scheduled movements at Piarco Airport amounted to 
seven hundred and sixty-one (761). 


Military and State-owned aircraft of various nationalities utilized 
the facilities at Piarco and accounted for seven hundred and nine- 
teen (719) movements, In accordance with existing regulations, 
no aerodrome charges were collected on these operations. 
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Department and Policy: In this Colony, Civil Aviation matters 
were handled by the Department of Civil Aviation under the 
Ministry of Communications and Works which is responsible for 
formulating Government’s Aviation Policy. 


The Department has been in operation for fourteen years. Its 
main function is the application, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Transport and Civil Aviation and the Colonial Office, of Inter- 
national Civi] Aviation standards set by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 

No fatalities occurred during the year. There were however, 
three minor accidents, the first a taxiing accident between a British 
Overseas Airways Corporation Super Constellation and a Pan 
American Airways DC-6 B, the second by a British West Indian 
Airways Viscount which made a heavy landing on the main run- 
way, damaging its starboard undercarriage, and the third was by 
United British Oilfields of Trinidad’s Miles Gemini aircraft which 
sustained damage to its main plane, ribs and nose cowl following 
failure of the crankshaft of its starboard engine. 


The Air Transport Licensing Authority completed its second year 
of existence on the 24th December. Members of the present 
authority are: 


Air Vice-Marshal C. Vincent, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
Chairman 

Mr. I. E. Roper, 

Mr. G. Fitzpatrick, 

Mr. C. Agostini, 

Mr. J. Bell, Secretary. 


Three meetings of the Authority were held during the year. 


In December, 1955, the Authority issued a route licence to the 
St. Vincent Government Air Service to operate a scheduled service 
between St. Vincent and Trinidad. 
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APPENDIX “A” 
PARTICULARS OF PraRco AIRPORT 


Declared available for International use by : 
United Kingdom (Government of Trinidad and Tobago) 


1, Country : Trinidad, B.W.I. 
2. City : Port-of-Spain (16 miles away) 
3. Controlling Authority : Department of Civil Aviation, Trinidad and Tobago 
4, Geographical Position : Longitude: 61° 20’ 25°W. 
Latitude : 10° 35’ 35"N. 
5. Height above Sea Level : (metres) 11.2 (Feet) 36.81 
6. Density Altitude : (metres) 624.9 (Feet) 2050 
7, Runway (or Channel) and Approach Surface Particulars: 








Runway 

LeneTH WivtH | Longi- | Strength Ap- 
tudinal | or (Channel} proach 
Slopes | Depth) tons | Surface 
lin Exce: (Mt.) lbs. | Slopes 

Ft.| of 1% (Ft.) 


Qdm.} Mt. 


Ft. | Mt. 




















Instrument 
Others | 097°] 237.6 7810]47.7] 150] Nil |1201b. per [better 
277° square inch | than 
do, «| 404°) 730.9) 2400} 27.5] 90) do. with safety | 1 in 50 
220° factor of 2 
do, | 310°) 730.9) 2400) 27.5} 90} do. do. do. 
130° 


Fe en | | Se earns) UPS, (ers eee | a ene | eee 





8. Type of Runway Construction : Flexible pavement asphalt surface with 
boulder foundation 
9. Instrument Landing System(s) : Nil 
10, Lighting System : Flush type contact, sodium approach, angle of approach, 
| flood lighting on Runway 10; Rotating and Iden- 
tification beacons, Obstruction lighting 
lL. Strip Lengths and Widths (if sub-standard): see 7 above 
2. Principal Neighbouring Obstructions: Hills, 6 miles N. highest point 
3,080 feet running West to Has, 
13. Customs : 24 hours service 
Ma, Remarke : Wind at least 97 per cent, easterly; surrounding terrain flat, 
generally grass and sugar-cane lands. Weather conditions 
generally good. Improvements planned : new Terminal 
building and Passenger amenities on North side of Airport. 
Up to date Airfield Lighting System. 
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APPENDIX “B” 





un. At the end of th 
val Agencies operating i 
Declared available for International use by : + offices opened during 


PARTICULARS OF CROWN PoINT AIRPORT 


United Kingdom (Government of Trinidad and Tobago) a 
=ues Place Post Office 


1, Country : Colony of Trinidad and Tobago “itage Postal] Agency 
ig 

2. City : Scarborough, Tobago (6 miles away) the Postal Agency 

3. Controlling Authority: Government of Trinidad and Tobago 


“four offices conducted all | 
Order business; two 


*'ssued and paid Postal O 


4. Geographical Position: Longitude: 60° 50’°W. 
Latitude : 11° 09'°N, 
























5. Height above Sca Level : (metres) 8 (feet) 25 oe 
t Agency services 
6. Density Altitude : (metres) 671 (feet) 2,200 
7, Runway (or Channel) and Approech Surface Particulars: has nail circulation wa. ~ 
< °peratin be S mali 
« ervices tween. Port-of - 
~*Tices_ between Port-of-S 
: Runway 2d feeder service: bej vi 
LenoTu Wipts Longi- Strengthor] Ap- S Deing op 
tudinal (Channel proac! “tonal i! 
Slopes in Depth) Surface mane Mail Services b : 
Excess Tons (Mt.) | Slopes aChities for handlj VY air 
Qdm. | Mt.| Ft.| Mt.| Ft. of 1% Ib. (Ft.) “rove dling inte 
Instrument 





1524/5000) 76 | 250) Nil Maximum 
82 1b. per 
square inch 


Others __...,| 09/27 











8. Type of Runway Construction : Sod on Coral 





9..Instrument. Landing System(s) : Not available 
10. Lighting System : Kerosene Flares only for emergency and special request | “ny a7. 
11. Strip Lengths and Widths (if sub-standard) : a8 in 7 above th America - 
12. Principal Neighbouring Obstructicns : Trees to N. not exceeding 30 feet i 
in height 
13. Customs : On request—4 hours notice 
{ 


14. Remarks : This ts a secondary field—grasa surface on coral bed. Weight 
bearing limited to 28,000 lb. aircraft during wet season 
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POSTAL 


The Headquarters of the Post Office Department are at 
Port-of-Spain. At the end of the year there were 168 Post Offices 
nd Postal Agencies operating in Trinidad and Tobago, including 
three new offices opened during 1955. These offices were: 


Gonzales Place Post Office 
Hermitage Postal Agency 
Carnbee Postal Agency. 


Fifty-four offices conducted all classes of Postal, Savings Bank 
and Money Order business; two Sub Offices and twenty-four 
Agencies issued and paid Postal Orders in addition to the normal 
testricted Agency services. 


| Inland mail circulation was maintained by Departmental road 
services operating between Port-of-Spain and Sangre Grande and 
by rail services between Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, sub- 
Sidiary and feeder services being operated by contract services. . 


International mail services by air and sea were regularly main- 
tained. Facilities for handling international closed transit mails 
Were improved by the acquisition of temporary storage accommoda- 
ton at Piarco and Port-of-Spain docks. 


4 Departmental transport services to and from Piarco airport were 
‘ntroduced in December, 1955 with immediate improvement in the 
_ Speed of handling air mails. 


i The estimated number of letters, Postcards and printed papers 
; xcluding air mail) dealt with were as follows: 


1954 1955 
Inland ay «7,829,500 10,181,600 
Outward 

United Kingdom ... ae 52,700 120,700 
United States of America ... 41,500 141,000 
Canada... i .. 17,400 32,900 

| Other Places hay see 93,900 158,500 

Inward 
United Kingdom ... ... 1,683,090 1,911,390 


Other Places = ... 1,129,700 1,520,100 
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The estimated number of airmail letters dealt with during the 
past three years is as follows : 


Year Despatched | Received | Transit | Total 
1953 ‘ae «| 3,720,100 7,847,100 502,900* | 12,070,100 
1954 ote «| 4,560,400 7,298,100 502,900* | 12,360,500 
1955 eee «| 4,790,800 9,645,600 449,700* | 14, 886,100 


* a decouvert items only. 

Services valued at $40,753.36 were rendered free to other Govern-\ 

ment departments during the year, as compared with $45,604.47 
for the year 1954. 


Net revenue increased by 10 per cent. to $1,429,259 and expendi- 
ture increased by 20 per cent., mainly due to salaries revision, to 
$1,374,308. 


WIRELESS SERVICES 


Government Wireless Services : : 

The Government maintains four wireless stations at Port-of-Spain, 
Piarco, North Post and Scarborough, Tobago. From Port-of-Spain , 
radio-telegraph circuits are in operation with Venezuela, Paramaribo, 
Guadeloupe and Tobago. North Post is the coast station for main- 
taining radio-telegraph communication with ships at sea and is open 
continuously. A new ship-to-shore radio telephone service on 2735 
kilocycles was established in 1952. ' 

The Tobago Wireless station maintains radio-telegraph com-j 
munication with Port-of-Spain and radio-telephone communication 
with the Cable and Wireless (West Indies Ltd. station at Caroni. | 
The Tobago Wireless station is connected to the Tobago Telephone 
system. 


The Government aeronautical wireless station is situated at 
Piarco and maintains point to point communication with Jamaica, 
Tobago, Martinique, Curacao, Belem, Paramaribo, Maiquetia and 
Puerto Rico. A radio-telephone channel is provided for the use of 
the Control Tower at Piarco Airport and ground-to-air guard is ’ 
maintained. Meteorological weather broadcasts are intercepted and : 
passed to the Meteorological Station at Piarco. : 
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Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting, Films and 


Government Information Services 


PRESS 


ie following were the main newspapers and periodicals published 


ig 1955: 
iE 


ILY: 


NIGHTLY: 


HLY: 


INTHLY = 


tERLY: 


LLY: 


Port-of-Spain Gazette, Trinidad Guardian and Sunday 
Guardian (except Mondays and days after public 
holidays); Evening News (except Sundays and public 
holidays). 

Trinidad Royal Gazette (Thursday); The People, The 
Clarion, The Catholic News (Saturdays). 


Tobago Herald. 


The Observer, The Indian, The Spectator (reviews) 
G.G. Review, The Smoke Stack (commercial firms, 
magazines); The Trinidad Presbyterian, The Diocese 
of Trinidad and Tobago, The Trinidad Muslim League 
Bulletin; The Marine Guide, The Federated News 
Letter, Progress (political); Tropical Agriculture; The 
Teachers’ Voice; T.L.L. Safety; Sugar Worker; 
Caribbean Sports Review, The Caribbean (Caribbean 
Commission). 

The Civil Service Review, Trinidad Baptist Messenger, 
Community Education. 

Caribbean Medical Journal; Proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Trinidad and Tobago; The Moravian 
Church News; Ubotimes, Regent News, the T.P.D. 
Quarterly (oilfields companies’ magazines); The Police 
Quarterly; Quarterly Economic Report (official); 
Caribbean Quarterly (journal of the Extra Mural 
Department of the University College of the West 
Indies); The (Caribbean Training) College Tidings. 

Franklin’s Year Book; Caribbean Historical Review, 
C.1.C. Annual, The Queen’s Royal College Chronicle, 
The Hilarian (school magazines). 


BROADCASTING 


2 Trinidad Broadcasting Company Ltd., a subsidiary of Broad- 
Relay Service (Overseas) Ltd. of London, operates a trans- 
1g station known on the air as ‘‘Radio Trinidad’. The Station’s 
id call sign is VP4RD and it operates simultaneously on three 
encies—790 kilocycles in the medium frequency or ‘‘broadcast”’ 
and 3275 kilocycles and 6085 kilocycles from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
in the high frequency or short wave bands. Programmes are 
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broadcast for 17 hours continuously each day from 6 a.m. to 11 p.n 
Under the terms of the concession granted to the Company, Govern 
ment is entitled to use 90 minutes per day free of charge for Goven 
ment broadcasts. This facility has so far been only partially utlize 
but increasing use is being made of it. The total amount of broa: 
casting time now used by Government is 270 minutes per week 
compared with 45 minutes per week in 1951. There is a Broadcastin 
Officer on the staff of the Government Information Office. The dutr 
of the post include the production of ‘‘live’’ and recorded pr 
grammes and efforts to increase the use of broadcasting time t 
the Government. 

An extensive system of wired broadcasting (rediffusion) is operate 
by Radio Distribution (Trinidad) Ltd.—another subsidiary of Broa 
cast Relay Service (Overseas) Limited of London—in Port-of-Spai 
and San Fernando. This service is also available in the more thicx! 
populated areas along the Eastern Main Road as far as Tunapum 
Rediffusion subscribers pay only a small subscription and are offere 
a choice of two programmes for 17 hours each day. The programme 
broadcast by ‘‘Radio Trinidad’’ may be heard on the Rediffusie 
“A’’ or ‘‘Golden Network.’’ The alternative programme is know 
as the Rediffusion ‘‘B’’ or ‘‘Silver Network’’. 


FILMS 
At the end of 1955 there were 55 commercial cinemas and t@ 
Government institutional 35 mm. cinemas in the Colony with tot 
seating capacity for approximately 42,000 persons. The major@ 
of films shown are either British or American. A fair number ¢ 
India films is also exhibited. 
A small amount of film production has also been undertaken b- 
Government since the establishment of a Film Production Unit. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
Publicity and Public Relations : 
A separate section of the Colonial Secretariat known as the Infa” 
mation Office looks after Government publicity and public relationl ° 
The functions of the Information Officer who heads the staff : 
the Office are as follows: : 
(1) to keep the public informed of the policies, actions 
achievements of the Government; 
(2) to assist with the machinery for community educati 
and mass literacy campaigns; 
(3) to co-operate with external bodies, including the In! 
mation Department in the Colonial Office, in maintaini 
mh, 







a two-way flow of information between the people in 
Colonies and the people in the United Kingdom; 


a 
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(4) to supply information about the Colony which can be 
used in foreign and Commonwealth countries; 


(5) to act as an advisory and co-ordinating agency for the 
planning and execution of departmental propaganda 
campaigns. 

ficial communiques to the press and radio are generally issued 
igh the Information Office but releases are also made direct by 
sters and Heads of Departments. The press and radio are also 
lied by the Information Office with Government publications 
press material issued by the Central Office of Information. 
ial advertising is also co-ordinated through the Government 
‘mation Office. 
te Information Office receives from the Central Office of Infor- 
on through a U.K. Information Office for the Caribbean a 
sty of important services including the following: a wireless 
3 service with editorials, commentaries and summaries; an air 
news service of the same type as the wireless service; illustrated 
ares; photographs and ebonoids. The following are for the most 
received direct from the Central Office of Information, London: 
phlets and posters; magazines; regular reference series, books, 
clets, newspapers and periodicals; and films and filmstrips. The 
rmation Office in its turn furnishes the Central Office of Infor- 
ion through the Information Department of the Colonial Office 
. illustrated features and items of news for distribution on a 
d-wide basis. 

Trinidad and Tobago Diary recording important events and 
‘opments in Trinidad and Tobago is prepared by the Informa- 
Office and despatched weekly to certain officials and publicity 
ns overseas, to students and other addressees in the United King- 
» and to information posts, Trade Commissioners’ services, 
wies and reading rooms in many parts of the world. Copies of 
spapers are supplied to the Colonial Office, the Commonwealth 
iamentary Association in London, and to organizations for 
ents studying in Britain. 


tticles on local social and economic development and other 
ters are furnished by the Information Office for publication in 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and other parts of the 
ld. The placing of the stories and their accompanying photo- 
phs are handled mainly by the Central Office of Information. A 
nber of photographs is also distributed direct to other parts 
he world apart from the world-wide distribution effected through 
Central Office of Information. 


iuccessful arrangements have been made locally for a wide dis- 
nition of posters, photographs, and plain and illustrated reading 
tter. Schools, local authorities, hostels, welfare, trade and co- 
wative organizations were supplied with collotypes and libraries, 
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waiting rooms and persons in public life are regularly supplied 4 

leading British newspapers and magazines. In rural areas where z 

communication facilities are lacking, display boards have > 

erected and arrangements made for the distribution of inform: i 
materials, mainly pictorial, with accompanying literature. Bn i 
newsreel films continued to be distributed to all cinemas and me 

cinema units throughout: the Colony and were seen by |: 

audiences. 


Inquiries, local and overseas, on a wide variety of subjects : 
tinue to be received and dealt with by the Information Office. 


A United Kingdom Information Office for the Caribbean :: 
headquarters in Trinidad was inaugurated in November, 195: | 
works in close liaison with Government Information Senid 
throughout the British West Indies. 


Chapter 13: Local Forces 

{ 
There are no local forces in the Colony, but a skeleton orgar a 
tion is kept at St. James Barracks under the supervision «:1 
Garrison Quartermaster for the purpose of looking after mili -n 
stores, military lands including cemeteries, and supplies for the! i 
cadet corps. The question of the formation of a regular West In :a 

battalion with headquarters in Trinidad is being examined. 


Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


TRINIDAD is the second largest and the most southerly of the Br ti 
West Indian islands. Situated between 10° 2’ and 10° 50’ Non 
latitude and 60° 55’ and 61° 56’ West longitude, it is 4,005 ruh 
by sea from London, 2,352 miles from Halifax, 1,958 miles : 1 
New York, 1,000 miles from Jamaica and 7 miles from Venezt ek 
from which it is separated by the comparatively shallow and 1. 
locked Gulf of Paria and the narrow channels of the Bocas. TI 
island is rectangular in shape with promontories at the north- ve 
and south-west and has an area of 1,864 square miles with an ¢‘ 
age length of 50 miles and breadth of 37} miles. (It is slig2! 
smaller than Lancashire). Its flora, fauna and geological struc": 
are similar to those of the Orinoco region of the South Amer <: 
continent. Two mountain systems, the Northern and Sout x: 
Ranges, stretch across almost its entire width along the sea, a ¢ 
third, the Central Range, lies somewhat diagonally across its mi ‘= 
portion but the island is mostly flat. The highest peaks, A} 
(3,085 feet) and El Tucuche (3,072 feet), are in the Nort <: 
Range. The three most important rivers are the Caroni, w : 


PART 111 
{ 
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ins the north-western portion of the island, the Ortoire or Guat- 

which drains the south-eastern section and the Oropouche the 
th-east. The chief towns are Port-of-Spain, the capital (popula- 
t 120,000), San Fernando (population 37,800) and Arima 
pulation 11,500). 


AGO lies 19 miles north-east of Trinidad between 11° 8’ and 
21’ North latitude and 60° 30’ and 60° 50’ West longitude, at a 
ance of 120 miles from Barbados and 75 miles from Grenada. 
3 26 miles long and 74 miles at its greatest breadth, and has an 
i of 116 square miles (74,392 acres) of which about 42,000 acres 
under, cultivation. The formation of the island is volcanic. Its 
sical aspect is irregular and picturesque, with conical hills and 
‘es, which descend from a common base or dorsal ridge 1,800 
high and 18 miles in length. The chief towns are Scarborough 
~pulation 1,000), Plymouth and Roxborough. About 14 miles to 
north-east is Little Tobago or Bird of Paradise Island, the only 
se in the Western Hemisphere where these birds can be seen in 
ir wild state. This island lies about 14 miles from the north- 
tern coast of Tobago, and is less than 300 acres in extent. Its 
y surface is covered with natural vegetation including palms, 
at aroids and broad-leafed trees of large stature, where these 
vical birds may nest in security. Little Tobago was purchased by 
William Ingram in 1908 for the purpose of creating a Sanctuary 
the Birds of Paradise, a species which at that time, was thought 
ye in imminent danger of extinction in its natural habitat, the 
ay Archipelago. The island was presented to the Government by 
sons of Sir William Ingram on the condition that it should be 
ined in perpetuity as an asylum for the birds. With the aid of 
‘overnment grant, the place is well maintained. Fruit trees of 
ious kinds are cultivated in order to provide food for the birds, 
during the dry season a sufficient supply of water from the 
nland is taken over by boat. Persons who wish to visit the 
ad are allowed to do so. 


‘he climate of the two islands is tropical with annual mean tem- 
atures ranging from 70°F. to 88°F. The nights are invariably 
1. There is a well marked dry season from January to May and 
vet season from June to December with a ‘“‘petit caréme’’ in 
ttember. The rainfall in Trinidad varies from over 100 inches in 

north-east to 50 inches in the west. Rainfall in the wettest 
ths is usually heavy but of short duration and generally fol- 
red by sunshine. The trade winds blow for the greater part of the 
w but seldom with destructive force. (In recorded times Trinidad 
3 experienced only one hurricane). The climate of Tobago is 
illar to that of the north of Trinidad and is nearly always tem- 
zed by a cool sea breeze. 
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Chapter 2: History 


TRINIDAD 

1498-1797 

The aboriginal name for Trinidad was Iere (i-e. Land of the 
Humming Bird). It was discovered by Columbus on his third voy- 
age in 1498 and taken possession of by him for the Crown of Spain. 
(Whether the name of La Trinidad or The Trinity was the outcome 
of his sighting the three mountain peaks on the island itself, his 
glimpse of a similar range on the nearby island of Tobago, the 
sentimental consequence of a vow he took while in peril from the 
sea or the emotional reaction of a combination of all these exper 
ences on a man who, from his own account, was very ill at the time, 
is still controversial) . 


No Governor was appointed by the King of Spain until 1532, ad 
even then, and for many years afterwards, the Spanish colonist 
had the greatest difficulty in maintaining a footing in the island. It 
was visited by Sir Robert Dudley, and by Sir Walter Raleigh 2 
1595, who signalized his visit by burning the newly-founded 107: 
of St. Joseph, and it was included in the Earl of Montgomer’s 
grant, 1628. In 1640 it was raided by the Dutch, and again in 187 
and 1690 by the French. 


Towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of us 
eighteenth centuries, cocoa was largely and successfully cultivate?, 
but a blight fell upon the plantations about 1725, and Trinidit 
made scarcely any progress until 1783, when, in consequence d 
Tepresentations made to the Court of Madrid as to its exceptiond 
fertility, a royal proclamation was issued, by which extraordi: 
advantages were offered to foreigners of all nations to settle 
Trinidad. The consequence of this proclamation was a large intl 
of population, soon augmented by many French families driva 
from Santo Domingo and elsewhere by the events of the Frend 
Revolution; and to this cause is to be traced the preponderance ¢ 
the French element in a colony which never belonged to France. 


In 1797, during the Revolutionary Wars a British expeditio 
sailed from Martinique for the reduction of Trinidad. The exped 
tion resulted in the surrender of the island to His Majesty’s force 
In 1802 Trinidad was finally ceded to the Crown of Great Brita 
by the Treaty of Amiens. é 


1800-1900 : 

After its cession to Britain, Trinidad became a Crown color} 
By the terms of the capitulation, the Spanish constitution and 4 
were maintained and the Governor ruled with the help of a new¥ 
created Council of Advice and the existing Cabildo, a corpora 
body elected annually by the taxpayers, which combined the fox 
tions of a parish vestry, a municipal council, an ecclesiastical cont 
cil and a council of government. The Council of Advice evolved # 
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1831 into an Executive Council and a Council of Government, 
which later became the Legislative Council. In 1840 the Cabildo 
became the Port-of-Spain Town Council. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century English procedure and legislation had displaced 
Spanish law. 

Emancipation in 1834 and the adoption of free trade by Great 
Britain in 1846 resulted in far-reaching social and economic changes. 
To meet the labour shortage which followed the abortive system of 
apprenticeship immigration was encouraged and between 1845 and 
1917 over 150,000 immigrants from India, China and Madeira 
entered Trinidad (see Part II, Chapter 1). The fall in the price of 
sugar and general decline of the sugar industry, which dominated 
the island’s history in the nineteenth century, stimulated the search 
for substitute crops. By the later part of the century cocoa had been 
Tesuscitated and had replaced sugar as the most important industry. 


Meanwhile Government services were being consolidated and 
expanded. A system of primary education was introduced in 1851 
to supplement private and assisted schools and a Government 
secondary school established in 1859. In 1869 a Public Health Ordi- 
nance was passed to amend and consolidate all laws relating to 
public health and in the following year the supervision of all medical 
institutions was entrusted to a Chief Medical Officer. In the sixties 
the postal and customs services were handed over to local authori- 
tes. In 1870 the Church of England was disestablished and the 
Principle of religious equality and entitlement to a proportionate 
Share of the Ecclesiastical Fund introduced. In 1876 a railway was 
opened from Port-of-Spain to Arima and extended to San Fernando 
in 1882 and to Tabaquite in 1898. 


After 1900 : 

The form of Government created in 1831—under which the Colony 
was ruled by the Governor with the advice of an Executive Council 
and a nominated Legislative Council—continued with slight changes 
until 1924 when the elective principle was introduced. Since then 
adult suffrage and further steps towards self-government have 
followed (see Chapter 3). 


_The discovery of oil in the South of the island and its exploita- 
tion after 1910 soon made it the most important industry but agri- 
culture continued to play its dominant role. In 1931 sugar regained 
its lead over cocoa as the most important agricultural industry and 
today oil, sugar, cocoa, asphalt, citrus, coffee and copra constitute 
the main exports. Manufacturing industry, although of less import- 
ance than oil and agriculture, also takes its place in the pattern of 
the island’s economy and assisted by pioneer aid legislation in 
Tecent years is growing. 


_ The early part of the twentieth century saw a further consolida- 
tion of the public services and the acceptance of ‘‘development and 


ee 


_— 
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welfare’ as the business of Government following the Moyne Com- 
mission of 1938-39 has greatly extended the social services. Since 
its publication such new ‘‘welfare’’ departments as Planning and 
Housing, Labour, Co-operatives and Central Library Services have 
been established and a wide range of social welfare workers, e.g., 
probation officers, education and medico-social workers, &c., have 
been appointed. On the ‘‘development’’ side the civil service in- 
cludes an Economic Adviser and special technical and supervisory 
staff to implement a Colony Five-Year Economic Programme. The 
British Council which began operation in the Colony in 1943, is also 
playing an important part in the encouragement of art, music and 
literature. 


In 1941 in accordance with the terms of the Bases Agreement 
between the Governments of the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America certain areas were leased to the United States for 
99 years and have been occupied and developed as naval or army 
air bases. 


TOBAGO 


Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time it 
was occupied by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 by Captain Keymis 
in the ‘‘Darling’’ and found to be uninhabited. In 1628 a grant of 
the island was made by Charles I to the Earl of Pembroke. The 
island remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders were 
sent out by a Company of Dutch merchants who styled it New 

. Walcheren. After a residence of about two years these settlers were 
all destroyed or expelled by the Indians and Spaniards from Trini- 
dad. In 1641 James Duke of Courland obtained a grant of the 
island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with a number 
of Courlanders, who settled on the North side. These were followed 
by a second Dutch Company in 1654, who, having effected a com- 
promise with the Courlanders, established themselves on the south- 
ern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders were overpowered by the 
Dutch, who remained in possession of the whole island until 1662, 
when the Dutch Company resigned their right to it. In this year 
Cornelius Lampsons procured Letters Patent from Louis XIV 
creating him Baron of Tobago and proprietor of the island under 
the Crown of France. 


In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was renewed 
by Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke’s title, but 
in 1667 they themselves were compelled by the French Admiral 
Estras to evacuate the island. The Dutch Admiral Binks was de- 
feated in Scarborough Bay, whereupon Louis XIV restored the 
island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his title to 
a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Tobago was declared neutral: the subjects of all European 
Powers were at liberty to form settlements or carry on commerce 
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but not to place garrisons on it. At the peace of 1763, by the Treaty 
of Paris Tobago was ceded by France to England in perpetuity. 


In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French under the Duke of 
Bouillé after a most gallant defence by the colonists. In 1783 it was 
surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 15th April, 1793, 
it was captured by a British Force under Admiral Lefrey and 
General Cuyler. It was once more restored to the French by the 
Treaty of Amiens in 1802, and again re-conquered in 1803 by 
Commander Hood and General Greenfield. In 1814 it was finally 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Crown. 


Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of Assem- 
bly, its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its numerous Law 
Courts until 1874 when the House of Assembly was abolished and 
a one Chamber Legislative Council formed. The abolition of slavery, 
the great storm of 1847 when most of the sugar works were dam- 
aged, the introduction of beet sugar in Europe, the lack of capital 
and many other factors had by this time resulted in a very depressed 
state of trade. Tobago finally became a Crown Colony in 1877 at 
the request of the Legislative Council following the disastrous Bel- 
manna riots at Roxborough which cost the Colony a great deal of 
money. The government was then administered by a resident Admin- 
istrator, subordinate to the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands at Grenada, and a Legislative Council was established by 
an Order in Council on 7th February, .1877, to consist of not less 
than three persons designated by Her Majesty. 


The fall in the price of sugar and the failure of the Metayer 
system of cane farming gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as a 
separate colonial unit and by an Order in Council of 17th Novem- 
ber, 1888, Tobago was amalgamated with Trinidad, the name of 
the new Colony being Trinidad and Tobago. The latter island was 
administered by a Commissioner appointed by the Governor of the 
United Colony, who was ex officio a member of the Legislative 
Council. One unofficial member of Council represented Tobago. The . 
Commissioner was assisted by a financial board of five members, 
two nominated by the Governor, and three elected. The revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the islands remained distinct, but there was 
freedom of commercial intercourse between them and the laws of 
Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws of both. 


By an Order in Council of the 20th October, 1898, the Order in 
Council of November, 1888, was almost entirely revoked. and it was 
provided that the Island of Tobago should become a Ward of the 
United Colony of Trinidad and Tobago; that the revenue, expendi- 
ture and debt of Tobago should be merged with those of the United 
Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad should be 
cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of Trinidad 
should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to operate so 
far as they conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that all future 


\ 
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Ordinances of the Legislature of the Colony should extend to 
Tobago with the proviso that the Legislature should be able to 
enact special and local Ordinances and Regulations applicable to 
Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. This Order 
in Council was brought into effect on the 1st January, 1899, by a 
Proclamation of the Governor. The post of Commissioner then 
ceased to exist, and the post of Warden was created. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


The Constitution of the Colony is prescribed by the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council, 1950, and an amending 
Order of 1951 which revoked the Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1924, and amending Orders of 1928, 
1941, 1942 and 1945. 


The 1924 Constitution provided for twelve official, six nominated 
unofficial and seven elected members, The 1941 Order in Council 
made the Constitution more liberal by eliminating nine nominated 
official members and increasing the elected members to nine. During 
this period the Executive Council, the composition of which was 
controlled by Royal Instructions passed in 1924 and 1941, con- 
sisted of three ex officio members and such other persons as the 
Governor might appoint, usually one nominated and four elected 
members. 


In 1945 an amending Order in Council was introduced, bringing 
into effect a new franchise. This step arose out of a recommenda- 
tion of the West India Royal Commission which suggested the 
introduction of adult franchise in the West Indian Colonies. The 
1945 Order in Council prescribed the following qualifications for 
election as a member of the Legislative Council: British nationality, 
adulthood, residence in the Colony for at least two years of domi- 
cile in the Colony, qualification as a voter, literacy and property 
qualification to the value of $5,000 or over, or producing an income 
of $480 per annum or income qualification of $960 per annum. 
Government officials, ministers of religion, returning officers, bank- 
tupts, persons under sentence of death or penal servitude or 
imprisonment for over one year, or persons of unsound mind were 
disqualified. Voters must be adult and of British nationality, must 
have the same residential qualification as above and must also 
have resided in their electoral district for at least six months. Dis- 
qualified were bankrupts, persons under sentence of death or penal 
servitude or imprisonment for a period of over one year and 
persons of unsound mind. 


In December, 1946, a resolution moved by one of the elected 
members of the Legislative Council that a Committee be appointed 
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to consider the reform of the Constitution was adopted. A Com- 


- mittee was appointed in February, 1947, under the Chairmanship 


of Sir Lennox O’Reilly, K.c., with 19 other members and reported 


_ in 1948. The report with four minority reports attached and accom- 


eS 


panied by several memoranda both for and against was then sent 
to the Secretary of State by the Governor. While the report was 
being considered by the Secretary of State some of the members of 
the Legislative Council went to England to consult with him and 
finally the Governor was invited in September, 1948 for consulta- 
tion. In January, 1949, the Secretary of State’s outline of the new 
Constitution was received by the Governor and it was immediately 
made public. 


The present Constitution (1950) is very close to the Majority 
Report of the Constitution Committee as amended by the Legisla- 
tive Council. It provides the following: 


A Legislative Council composed of three ex officio members, 
five nominated members and eighteen elected members presided 
over by a Speaker with neither an original nor a casting vote 
appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. 


An Executive Council comprising three ex officio members, 
one nominated member and five elected members elected by 
the Legislative Council. The Executive Council is the chief 
instrument of policy. 


A quasi-ministerial system in which members of the Execu- 
tive Council are associated with the administrative work of 
Government Departments. 


Reserve powers of the Governor exercisable with the consent 
of the Executive Council, but in the eyent of their refusing to 
give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State. 


A Public Service Commission. 


The qualifications for election as a member of the Legislative 
Council and for voters remain the same as under the 1945 Order in 
Council. There is at present one woman (nominated) member on 
the Legislative Council. 


The eighteen elected members of the Legislative Council repre- 
sent Port-of-Spain North, Port-of-Spain South, Port-of-Spain East, 
Laventille, St. George East, St. George West, St. Joseph, Tuna- 
puna, Eastern Counties, Ortoire-Mayaro, San Fernando, Naparima, 
Pointe-a-Pierre, Caroni North, Caroni South, St. Patrick East, 
St. Patrick West and Tobago. 


The names of members of the Executive and Legislative Councils 
‘are given in an appendix to this chapter. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Municipalities: 

There are three municipalities in the Colony, one in the City of 
Port-of-Spain and the others in the boroughs of San Fernando and 
Arima. They have been established since the last century and have 
had long experience in local government. They consist of council- 
lors elected by qualified burgesses and of aldermen elected by 
councillors, and are presided over by Mayors. Eiections are held 
every year for one-third of the councillors and the mayors hold 
office for only one year unless re-elected. Revenue is obtained 
mainly from rates and taxes, and responsibilities cover water 
supply, public health (including inspection and contro! of streets), 
building areas and buildings, infectious diseases, the provision of 
scavenging services, maintenance, repair and lighting of streets, 
provision and maintenance of markets and abattoirs, cemeteries, 
public parks and p:aygrounds. The total revenue of the municipali- 
ties in 1955 was approximately $4,375,000. 

Legislation was passed late in the year to provide that future 
elections to the municipalities should be conducted on the basis of 
adult suffrage. In this way, an important distinction which 
previous.y existed between the municipalities and other Local 
Government bodies in the Colony has been removed. 


County Councils: $ 

County Councils were first set up as advisory bodies in 1946 to 
consider the needs of their respective districts and to make recom- 
mendations thereon. Six were established in Trinidad and one in 
Tobago, with membership varying from eight to fourteen members, 
depending on the number of wards in the administrative districts 
covered. The franchise was based on adult suffrage but candidates 
for election had to have certain property and income qualifications. 


In 1952, a new County Councils Ordinance, Ch. 39. No. 15, was 
enacted which provided for the grant of executive powers to 
County Councils set up thereunder and for the discharge by these 
bodies of a wide range of functions. Arrangements were accordingly 
made for the dissolution of existing bodies and the holding of 
fresh elections in 1953, The detailed business of each of the new 
Councils is carried on through three statutory committees: Roads, 
Health and Finance and General Purposes. The Roads Committee 
and Health Committee each consist of six elected members and 
four members, not being members of the Council, appointed by 
the Governor, who have special knowledge and experience in re- 
gard to the functions of the Committee. The Finance and General 
Purposes Committee consists of such number of members as the 
County Councils may deem necessary. In practice, the whole 
membership of the Council are included on this Committee. Stand- 
ing Orders, approved by the Governor, regulate the business of the 
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Councils. In general, the standing orders follow the practice 
adopted by the Legislature, it being considered desirable that 
county councillors should familiarize themselves with parliamentary 
procedure at the earliest stage. In addition to matters of procedure, 
the standing orders regulate expenditure, the re‘ationships of 
officials and councillors and the many other matters which of 
necessity must be dealt with in standing orders. 


The total expenditure of the County Councils in 1955 was 
$4,500,000 and the number of persons employed by them about 
2,000. The Councils are responsible for the maintenance of 1,059 
miles of local roads and 1,324 miles of Crown Traces. They are 
also responsible for the maintenance of 20 markets, 61 parks and 
tecreation grounds and 118 burial grounds. 


The population of the various counties in which County Councils 
have been established ate as follows: St. George 173,150; 
St. Andrew-St. David 35,500; Nariva-Mayaro 20,100; Caroni 
77,500; Victoria 109,700; St. Patrick 86,550; and Tobago 33,250. 


Wardens : 

The Warden of the County is the Chief Executive Officer of the 
County and is responsible for the efficient administration of County 
Council functions pertaining to the County. In addition, the Warden 
continues to discharge such functions as the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes on land and buildings; the collection of revenue 
accruing from liquor licences, vehicles other than motor vehicles, 
cinemas and dog licences, the sale of timber, land sales and 
Toyalties, market and abattoir fees, and other licences and fees over 
which the Warden has no control, e.g., firearms, court fines, 
hospital dues. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 3 


Members of Executive Council 
Chairman: His ExceELLENcy THE GoveRNoR Sire Epwarp Berm, |, 
K.C.M.G., C.V.0., 0.B.E. 


Official Members : 

The Colonial Secretary ..Hon. M. H. DorMAN, C.M.G. 

The Attorney General .-Hon. C. DE Liste Leniss, Q.c. 
The Financial Secretary ...Hon. L. N. BLACHE-FRASER 

Elected Members : 
Hon. R. A. JosEpH, C.B.E. (Minister of Education and Social Services) 
Hon. A. Gomes, c.m.c. (Minister of Labour, Industry and Commerce) 
Hon. V. BRYAN (Minister of Agriculture and Lands) 


Hon. AJODHASINGH (Minister of Communications and Works) 
Hon. N. W. Tanga, c.3.E. (Minister of Health and Local Government) 


Nominated Member : 
Hon. L. C. Hannays, Q.c. 


Members of Legislative Council 
Speaker: Hon. J. L. H. W. Savary, Q.c. 


Official Members : 
The Colonial Secretary ..Hon. M. H. Dorman, c.m.o. 
The Attorney General .-Hon. C. DE LisLE INNIss, Q.c. 
The Financial Secretary .-Hon. L. N. BLacHE-FRASER 


Unofficial Members—Nominated : 
Hon. L. C. HANNaAys, Q.0. 
Hon. (Miss) AUDREY JEFFERS, M.B.E. 
Hon. Sir H. E. Rosinson, Et. 
Hon. H. A. BENNETT, M.B.E. 
Hon. A. STOREY, D.F.c. 


Elected : 
Hon. AJODHASINGH (representing St. Patrick East) 
Hon. V. Bryan (representing Eastern Counties) 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 


U. B. BuTLER (representing St. Patrick West) 

L. Duvat (representing St. George West) 
GoMEs, C.M.G. (representing Port-of-Spain North) 
E. James (representing Port-of-Spain East) 

P. T. JaMEs (representing Tobago) 

A. JOSEPH, C.B.E. (representing San Fernando) 
Hon. R. Kumar (representing Caroni North) 

Hon. B. S. Maras (representing Tunapuna) 

Hon. Cuanka ManaraJ (representing St. Joseph) 

Hon. 8. C. Manarags (representing Ortoire-Mayaro) 

Hon. P. W. McLEan (representing Pointe-a-Pierre) 

Hon. C. G. Netto (representing St. George East) 

Hon. R. QuEVEDO (representing Laventille) 

Hon, A. S. SINANAN (representing Naparima) 

Hon. M. G. SINANAN (representing Caroni South) 

Hon. N. W. Tan ,c.B.£. (representing Port-of-Spain South) 


Fee P Pers 
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Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The weights and measures used in the Colony are the English 
weights and measures. The secondary standards, which are pat- 
tems of the Colonial standards, are compared with the Colonial 
sandards by the Custodians, viz., the Comptroller of Customs and 
Excise and the Director of Surveys, during the month of April 
once every three years and the Colonial standards are verified with 
the standards at the department of the Board of Trade once in 
every ten years. 





Chapter 5: Reading List 


GENERAL : 


Sir Algernon Aspinall. A Pocket guide to the West Indies (revised 3S 
edition). London, 1954. 

The West Indies and Caribbean Year Book 1953-4 (25th Edition). 
London, 1953. 

J. A. de Suze. Little Folks’ Trinidad : a short descriptive, historical 
and geographical account of the island (revised edition). Trinidad, 
1953. 

Colony of Trinidad and Tobago census album (compiled by N. P. Bowen 
and B. G. Montserin). Trinidad, 1948. i 

C. Reis. The Government of Trinidad and Tobago : Law of the Constitu- 
tion (3rd edition re-written commemorating 150 years of British 
tule 1797-1947). Trinidad, 1948. 

Trinidad— Who, What, Why (edited by L. S. Smith, _ Trinidad, 1950 


Trinidad and Tobago, B.W.I. )) Issued by the 
A visitor's directory of Trinidad addresses 4 Trinidad and 
Hotels and guest houses in Trinidad and Tobago Tobago Tourist 
J Board, 1954 
C. E.R. Alford. The Island of Tobago (revised edition). London, ; 
1953. 
Historica : 


Borde, P. G. L. Histoire de Vile de la Trinidad sous le gouvernment 
espagnol (1496-1797). 2 vols. Paris, 1876 and 1882. 

Hollis, Sir Claude. Brief history of Trinidad under the Spanish Crown. 
Trinidad, 1941. 

Fraser, L. M. History of Trinidad (1781-1839). 2 vols. Trinidad, 1896. 

de Verteuil, L. A., Trinidad: Its Geography, natural resources, 
administration, present conditions and future prospects (2nd edition) 
London, 1884. 

Brierley, J. N. Trinidad, then and now. A series of sketches in 
connection with the progress and prosperity of Trinidad and the author's 
personal reminiscences of life in the tsland from 1874 to 1912. 

Trinidad, 1912. 

Pitt, H.C. 100 years together : a brief history of Trinidad from 1797 

#1897. Trinidad, 1948, 
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Historica. : 

Reis, C. A history of the constitution or government of Trinidad from 
the earliest times to the present day (2nd edition). Trinidad, 1929. 

Indian Centenary Review : 100 years of progress, 1845-1945 (edited 
by M. J. Kirpalani, M. G. Sinanan, S. M. Rameshwar, L. S. Seukeran). 
Trinidad, 1945. 

Ottley, C. R. The Complete History of the Island of Tobago in the 

‘est Indies. Trinidad, circa 1948. 

For an authoritative and detailed history of British colonisation in the 
Caribbean until 1870 see the Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vols. 1 
and 2 with bibliographies (Cambridge 1929 and 1940). This can be 
supplemented by A. P. Newton's The European Nations in the West Indies, 
1493-1688, E. Williams’ Capitalism and Slavery (U.S.A. 1949) and 
E. Daniel’s West Indian Histories, Books II and III (London n.d.). 


Recent surveys and sociological studies of the area include : 

Macmillan, W.M. Warning from the West Indies. London, 1936. 

Calder-Marshall, A. Glory dead. London, 1938. 

Simey, T. 8S. Welfare and planning in the West Indies. Oxford. 1946. 

Blanshard, P. Empire and democracy in the West Indies: a Contem- 
porary American Survey. New York, 1947. 

Herskovits, M. Trinidad Village. New York, 1947. 

Whiteon, A. and Horsfall, L. Britain and the West Indies. London, 
1948. 

Wiseman, H. V. A Short History of the British West Indies. London, 
1950. 

Burn, W. L. The British West Indies. London, 1951. 

Craig, H. The Legislative Council of Trinidad and Tobago Oxford, § 
1952. 

Matthews, Dom Basil. Crisis of the West Indian Family. Trinidad. 
1953. 

Braithwaite, Lloyd. Social Stratification in Trinidad. (pp. 5-175 in 
“Social and Economic Studies’ Vol. 2. Nos. 2 and 3). Jamaica, 
1953. 

Burns, Sir Alan. History of the British West Indies. Allen and Unwin, 
195¢, 


Desorretionw aND TRAVEL : 
_... Schuchert, C. Historical Geology of the Antillean Caribbean Areo. 

New York, 1935. 

Beard, J. S. The natural vegetation of Trinidad. Oxford, 1946. 

Williams, R. O. and Cheeseman, E. E. The flora of Trinidad and 
Tobago. Vol. I, Parts 1-8. Vol. II, Parts 1-3 (unfinished). 
Trinidad, 1928-51. 

Williams, R. O. Useful and ornamental plants of Trinidad and Tobago 
(revised). Trinidad, 1951. 

Flowering trees of the Caribbean (illustrated in colour) produced by 
Alcoa Steamship, Inc., New York, 1952. 

Kaye, W. J. and others. The fauna of Trinidad, Parts 1-5. (Agri- 
cultural Society Paper 558). Trinidad, 1914. 

Smooker, G. D., and Belcher, Sir Charles, The birds of the Colony of 
Trinidad and Tobago. ‘“‘Ibis’’, 1934-7. 

Devas, Fr. R. Visitors book of birds, Trinidad and Tobago. Trinidad, 
1950. 

Vincent, H. The sea fish of Trinidad. Trinidad, 1910. 

Guppy, P. L. Fishes of Trinidad and Tobago (manuscript at I.C.T.A. 
library). 
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DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL : 

Baker, R. E. D. and Date, W. T. The fungi of Trinidad and Tobago. 
Trinidad, 1951. 

Kingsley, C. At last : A Christmas in the West Indies. London, 1871. 

Trollope, A. The West Indies and The Spanish Main. London, 1867. 

Froude, J. A. The English in the West Indies. London, 1888. 

Aspinall, Sir Algernon. A wayfarer in the West Indies. London, 1928. 

Sanderson, I. Caribbean treasure. New York, 1939. 

Pope-Hennessy, J. West Indian Summer : A retrospect. London, 1943. 

Espinet, C. and Pitts, H. Land of the Calypso. Trinidad, 1944. 

Brown, L. BirdsandI. London, 1947. 

Luke, Sir Harry, Caribbean circuit. London, 1950. 

Leigh-Fermor, P. Travellers tree. London, 1951. 

Bowman, H. & J. Crusoe’s island (Tobago) in the Caribbean, 
New York, 1939. 


Novets : 
Mendes, A. Pitch Lake : A story from Trinidad. London, 1934. 
Mendes, A. Black fauns. London, 1935. 
James,C.L.R. Minty Alley. London, 1936. 
Naipaul, S. Gurudeva and other Indian tales. Trinidad, 1946. 
Mittleholzer, E. A morning at the Office. London, 1950. 
Selvon, 8. A brighter sun. London, 1952. 
de Boissiere, R. Crown Jewel. Australia, 1953. 
Lamming,@. In the Castle of my skin. 1952. 


LIST OF IMPORTANT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED KINGDOM GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
(obtainable from Her Majesty's Stationery Office) 


(Wood) Report on a visit to the West Indies and British Guiana, December, 
1921—February, 1922. Cmd. 1679, 1922. 

Report of the Closer Union Commission (Leeward Islands, Windward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago), Cmd. 4383, 1933. 

Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of secondary and 
primary education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands and Windward 
Islands, 1931-2. Col. No. 79, 1933. 

—— Report of Commission on Trinidad and Tobago disturbances, 1936. 

- 5641, 1938. 
orn) Report on labour conditions in the West Indies. Cmd. 6070, 


(Moyne) West Indian Royal Commission 1938-9. Recommendations. 
Cmd. 6174, 1940. 
| Statement of policy on Colonial Development and Welfare—February, 1940. 
Cmd. 6175, 1940. 
i relating to bases leased to U.S.A. T.S. No. 2, 1941. 
in the West Indies. Col. No. 182, 1942. 
gene Report on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1940-2. 
- No, 184, 1943. 
(Stockdale) Report on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1943-4. 
, ,, Col. No. 189, 1945. 
(Moyne) West Indian Royal Commission Report. Cmd. 6607, 1945. 
(Engledow) West India Royal Commission Report on Agriculture, Fisheries, 
Forestry and Veterinary matters. Cmd. 6608, 1945. 
(Irvine) Report of the West Indies Commitice of the Commission on Higher 
Education in the Colonies. Cmd. 6654, 1945. 
(Moyne) West India jal Commission 1938-9. Statement of action taken on 
tions. Cmd. 6656, 1945. ; 
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(Platt) Report on nutrition in the British West Indies. Col. No. 195, 1H6 
(Macpherson) Report on Development.and Welfare in the West Indies, 1945-6 
Col. No. 212, 1947. 
(Dalley) Report on trade union organisation and industrial relations in 
Trinidad. Col. No. 215, 1947. 
Closer association of the British Weat Indian Colonies. Cmd. 7120, 1947. 
(Montego Bay) Conference on the closer association of the British West 
Indian Colonies, September, 1947. 
Part I, Report. Cmd. 7291, 1948. 
Part II, Proceedings. Col. No. 218, 1948. 
(Evans) Report of the British Guiana and British Honduras Settlement Com- 
mission 7533. 1948. 
(Commonwealth Shipping Committee) Report on West Indian Shipping 
Servicea N.P.P. 1948. 
(Holmes) Report of the Commission on the unification of the public services in 
British Caribbean area, 1948-9. Col. No. 254, 1950. 
(Rance) Report of the British Caribbean Standing Closer Association, Com- 
mittee, 1948-9. Col. No. 255, 1950. 
(Rance) Report on Development ‘and Welfare in the West Indies 1949-30. 
Col. No. 264, 1950. 
(McLagan) Report of the Commission on the establishment of a customs union 
in the British Caribbean area. Col. No. 260, 1951. 
Exchange of notes......... modifying the leased bases agreement of 27th March, 
1941. T.S. No. 65, 1950. 


Trinidad and Tobago (Constitution) (Amendment) Order in Council, 1951. . 


8.1. 1951 No. 1944. 


(Acworth) Report on buildings of architectural or historic interest in the. 


British West Indies. Col. Research Studies No. 2, 1951. 

(Seel) Report on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1950. Col. 
No. 269, 1951. 

(Seel) Report on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1951. Col. 
No. 282, 1952. 

Introducing the British Caribbean Colonies, 1952. 

British Dependencies in the Caribbean and North Atlantic, 1939-52. Cmd. 8575. 
1952. 

An Economic Survey of the Colonial Territories, 1951. Vols. IV and VII, 
Col. Nos. 281 (4) and (7), 1952. 

(Seel) Report on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1952. Col. 
No. 291, 1953. 

(Steel) Report on Industrial Development in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados and 
British Guiana, Oct.-Nov., 1952. Col. No. 294, 1953. 

Report of the Timber Mission to the British West Indies, British Guiana and 
British Honduras, Oct.-Dec., 1952, Col. No. 295, 1953. 

Report by the Conference on West Indian Federation, April, 1953. Cmd. 8837, 
1953. 

Plan for a British Caribbean Federation agreed by the Conference on Wet 
Indian Federation, April, 1953. Cmd. 8895, 1953. 

(Luke) Report on Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1953. 

The Colonial Office List 1954 (with bibliography). 

The Colonial Territories 1954-5. 


TRINIDAD GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Printed by the Government Printer, Trinidad, and obtainable through the Crown | i 


Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1) 
(Wakefield) Report of the Agricultural Policy Committee of Trinidad and 
Tobago, Parts Iand II. 1943. 
(Benham) Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the sugar industry 
of Trinidad. C.P. No. 1 of 1944. 
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(O'Reilly) Report of the Franchise Committee of Trinidad and Tobago. 
C.P. No. 35, 1944. 

Land Allocation Policy of Trinidad and Tobago. C.P. No. 56, 1944. 

iRussell) Report of the Medical and Health Policy Committee. C.P. No. 65 
1944. 


‘O’Reilly) Report of Constitutional Reform Committee, 1948. 
Seheult, Dr. R.) A Survey of the Trinidad Medical Service, 1814-1944. 1948. 
(Soulbury) Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the working of 
the Sugar Industry in Trinidad, 1949. 
The New Constitution, 1949. 
Shaw) Report of the Economics Committee, 1947-9. M. 15/49. 
Report af the Rice Committee of Trinidad and Tobago. C.P. No. 2, 1950. 
des Forges and Imrie) Report on Local Government (Financial Relationships), 
1949. M. 6/50. ; 
eae conditions of service of the Civil Service of Trinidad and Tobago. q 
- 7/50. 
‘Spurling) Report of the Local Government Committee, 1947-50. M. 10/50. " 
Trinidad and Tobago Five-Year Economic Programme, Vol. 1, Parts 1-5. i 
Vol. II, Appendices 1-8. M. 11/50. Supplements 1-11, 13, 14, 17. { 
Reports of Training Committee. M. 12/50, M. 6/52, M. 8/53. I 
Memorandum on Major Cupital Works of Government ; showing progress of work i 
in the course of execution and work proposed for 1961, 1952, 1953, 1964. i 
. A brief historical survey of the B.W.1. at Bisley, 1902-50. j 
Interim Report of the Local Food Production Committee. C.P. No. 46/51. ’ 
Government policy on Road Transport. C.P. No. 42/51. I 
Cuil Service Regulations and Instructions, 1952. 
An Index of Retail Pricea (Jan., 1952 = 100). M. 2/52. | 
iT 
t 
t 
1 
‘ 
1 
' 


‘ S 





Gomes) Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the Affairs, Adminis- 
tration, Management and Conduct of the Port-of-Spain Corporation, &c. 
Report on the Legislative Council Elections, 1950. c 
Five-Year Economic Programme, Supplement No. 19. 
General Survey of the Rice Industry. 
Memorandum on Major Capital Works showing progress of works in the course 
of execution and work proposed for 1955. 
Annual Statistical Digest No. 3, 1935-53. 
Quarterly Economic Report, 1954. 
(Ritson) Report on the Civil Service of Trinidad and Tobago. 
. Missen) Report on Education in Trinidad and Tobago. 
' \Dalley) Report on General Industrial Conditions and Labour Relations in : 
| Trinidad. ' 
Additional information can also be obtained in the local Blue Books i 
of the Colony (up to 1938), Hansards (debates in the Legislative Council 
of Trinidad and Tobago), annual estimates of revenue and expenditure, ‘ 
“ports of the various government departments, and in the West Indian 
Census, 1946, Parts A, B and G, published by the Centra! Bureau of Statistics | 
‘amaica, { 


Mars 
Maps of general interest on sale to the public at the Lands and Surveys 
Department, Port-of-Spain are as follows:— 
1: 160,000 Topographical map of Trinidad. 
j 1: 50,000 Topographical map of Trinided and Tobago in 8 sheets, 
1: 250,000 Road map of Trinidad. 
Sketch map of Port-of-Spain. 
Tourist map of Tobago. 
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Canipaean Commission PuBLicaTions ‘ 
The Caribbean Commission is a consultative and advisory boy \ 
established in October, 1946 (out of the Anglo-American Caribben 
Commission of 1942) by the governments of the United Kingdom, the United f 
States of America, the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the French Republic. Fy 
The Central Secretariat of the Commission is at Kent House, Maren, 
Trinidad, and its publications include a monthly information bulletin. fhe 
Caribbean, the Caribbean Economic Review (half-yearly) a year book of 
Caribbean research, a Current Caribbean bibliography, a fisheries serie, s 
crop enquiry series, external trade bulletins, and general and misce)lanu 7{ 
publications in a variety of subjects including industrial development, th ‘& 


tourist trade and population movements of the Caribbean area. ‘aft 
th 

rit 

DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE ORGANISATION PUBLICATION ne 


The Development and Welfare Organisation for the British West Indies, “4 
Hastings House, St. Michael 18, Barbados, also publishes a series of ~ 
bulletins dealing with a great variety of subjects including primary sd 
secondary industries, social welfare, housing and education in the West Indies baie 
and animal! husbandry and fisheries in Trinidad and Tobago. 7¢, 








Exrea-MuraL DEPARTMENT oF THE UNIVERSITY CoLLcg or mm |" 
West Inpizs PusLicaTIon a 


Tnie department which 18 represented by 8 resident tutor in Trinidad 
publishes the Caribbean Quarterly and 8 series of pampblets on West India |... 
subjects under the title Caribbean Affaire. The series includes one © 
West Indian agriculture and another on the social structure of the Britis! 
Caribbean (Parts 1-3). 
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LIST OF IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS PUBLISHED 
IN THE YEAR 1955 


Quarterly Economic Report, July-September, 1954 
Do. October-December, 1954 


Do. January-March, 1955 
Do. April-June, 1955 
Do July-September, 1955. 


Report of the Board of Inquiry into the causes and circumatances of the dispute 
in the Telepone Company, 1955. 

Report of the Board of Inqutry into the causes and circumstances of the dispute 
in the Sugar Industry,1955. 

Report of the Board of Inquiry into the causes and circumstances of the dispute 
in the Oil Industry, 1955. 

Report of the Board of Inquiry into the causes and circumstances of the 
dispute in the Arima Bus Service Co., Lid., 1955. 

Jury List, 1955. 

Population and Vital Statistics 1953 and 1954. 

Report of the Conference on Movement in the Proposed British Caribbean 
Federation, 1955. 

Report of the Public Services Commiasion, lst Report. 

{ Gwil Service List, 1955. 

i+} Report on Port facilities in Trinidad, 1955. 

| Annual Statistical Digeat, 1954. 

Estimates of the Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission, 1955. (Council 


_Paper No. 2/55). 
Reiaies of the Central Water Distribution Authority, 1955. (Council Paper 
lo, 3/55). 
Memorandum by Government on the Ritson Report (Council Paper No. 6/55). 
Eeert a Revision of Workmen's Compensation Legislation (Council Paper 
jo, 11/85). 
ddress by HH. the Governor to the Legislative Council Session, 1955-1956. 


(Council Paper No. 12/55). 
Report of the ‘Regrading (Special Difficulties) Committee. (Council Paper 
jo. 17/55). 
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